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PREFACE 


For many years I have been collecting material for an intellectual 
history of the Byzantine Empire, which I have entitled the Mind 
of Byzantium (MOB). The papers in this volume represent ventures 
into this field, which has special appeal because the most distinctive 
features of Byzantine civilization, it seems to me, concern the 
realm of ideas. 

The three most notable of these in my opinion are art (including 
architecture), law, and theology, in all of which Byzantium made 
contributions of permanent value and direct contemporaneous 
relevance. Byzantine art is perhaps the best known of the three, 
and popular interest in the visual remains of Byzantine civilization, 
small and large, is mounting steadily. Of even greater importance, 
however, is the Corpus Iluris Civilis, the customary designation for 
the great collection of laws assembled, revised, and arranged by 
Justinian and his jurisconsults between 528 and 534 for the 
purpose of governing the Empire. By this great work of codifi- 
cation, Justinian not only eliminated uncertainty and disorder 
from the practice of law in his own day, but also provided the 
basic text, now literally translated into various languages and 
somewhat revised, of the codes of law current in most of modern 
Europe, the whole of Latin America, and the sovereign state of 
Louisiana. This Corpus is one of the mightiest achievements of 
the mind of man and worthy of comparison with the Anglo- 
American common law, although it lacks concern for what we 
today call civil rights and liberties, which rank high among the 
chief glories of modern civilization. 

In theology, the Byzantine definitions of the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation (i.e., the doctrine of the person of 
Jesus Christ), as formulated at the Seven Oecumenical Councils 
(325-787), remain authoritative to this day and command the 


adherence of approximately a billion people throughout the 
world belonging to the major churches of Christendom, including 
the Greek Orthodox (with its numerous national branches), the 
Roman, the Episcopal, and many others. It should be remembered 
that these councils were convoked by the Byzantine emperor and 
attended almost exclusively by Byzantine, i.e., Greek-speaking 
bishops. The Roman pope was represented at all of the Councils 
except the Second (in 381) and the Fifth (in 553), but only a 
very few Latin bishops were present at any one of these. Hence, 
the basic doctrine of the Christian Church at large was drafted by 
Byzantine theologians. It was approved by the Roman Church, 
and some Roman theological ideas were incorporated into the 
Oecumenical Creeds, which, however, were written originally in 
Greek and are Byzantine in both language and style. 

In my own work, despite my great interest in the subject, I have 
not done much with the arts, which I leave to the archaeologists 
and historians of art, except that I have made an effort to deal 
with the problem created by the iconoclasts, who threatened to 
do away with religious art altogether. On the other hand, I have 
examined some aspects of the influence exerted by the three 
forces which constitute the major sources of Byzantine culture: 
the tradition of ancient Greece, the legal and political institutions 
of pagan Rome, and Christianity. 

Accordingly, in I, I analyze Porphyry’s attack on the Bible, 
which is a diabolically incisive, if often captious, criticism of 
Christianity based upon a profound knowledge of the New 
Testament. Number II in the collection concerns the Edict of 313, 
which is one of the most important documents in the history of 
the Early Church. As I try to show against the “paradoxographers,”’ 
it was promulgated by both Constantine and Licinius in 313, in all 
probability as an edictum, although in the fourth century the 
technical differences between edictum and other imperial con- 
stitutiones had been blurred and were no longer of much moment. 
Special interest attaches also the numismatic evidence I assemble 
in my addendum to II, which, IJ believe, in itself, even apart from 
other powerful arguments that have recently been made, con- 
clusively demonstrates the authenticity of Eusebius’s account of 
Constantine’s vision and dream (Vita, 1, 28-31). 
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In the next section, I discuss the Byzantine concept of the 
process by which the emperor was said to have been chosen by 
God (IID), review a few illustrations of the way the emperor ruled 
over the Church (IV), and comment upon some of the Biblical 
texts which lay behind the Byzantine theory of autocracy (V). 

My principal objective in the articles on theology has been to 
uphold the validity of a number of disputed or controversial theses. 
In VI, I contend that Nestorius would have accepted the Creed of 
451 without qualms and should be granted the same indulgence 
for his inconsistency in the use of theological terms that the 
Church has always been willing to accord to Cyril. It must be 
admitted, however, that Nestorius’s method of argumentation and 
his tortuous style are hazards which are not easily surmounted. 
Despite all that has been written about him, much remains to be 
done. A serious inquiry, for example, should be undertaken to 
demonstrate whether or not Nestorius, when properly understood, 
could be proved to have been in substantial agreement with 
Cyril’s Third Letter (including its Twelve Anathemas), which did 
not gain oecumenical sanction until 553. In addition, it would be 
interesting to determine, on the basis of historical and textual 
analysis, rather than confessional bias, whether the hypostasis of 
Jesus Christ can be regarded as belonging to the Logos, as some 
hold, or whether this idea is not more consistent with mono- 
physite than with orthodox Christology. 

In VII, I maintain that the anathemas of the Creed of 325 
justify Justinian in condemning Theodore of Mopsuestia, and in 
VIII I draw attention to a passage in the Liber Pontificalis, which 
in my judgment proves that the Emperor Leo issued a decree 
against the images in 726-27. It is strange that none of the pro- 
ponents of the view that there was no iconoclastic edict before 
730 ever cite the decisive words in the Liber Pontificalis (decreverat 
imperator ut nulla imago cuiuslibet sancti aut martyris aut angeli 
haberetur), on which I rely to show that there was such an edict, 
or ever attempt to explain them away — if, indeed, it be possible 
to do so. No one has attempted to refute VIII, except that one 
reviewer, in a notice of nine printed lines (BZ, 65 [1972], 173), 
suggests without any proof whatever that the compilers of the 
Liber Pontificalis deliberately distorted the record and mentioned 
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a decree against the icons in 726-27 in order to exculpate the 
popes for refusing to pay taxes to Byzantium thereafter. I should 
perhaps add that several years ago, when I showed an early version 
of VIII to Professor Georg Ostrogorsky, the chief recent exponent 
of the theory that there was no iconoclastic legislation in 726-27, 
whom, needless to say, I greatly admire and respect, he graciously 
conceded that I had proved my point. 

In IX I argue that Illyricum, Calabria, and Sicily were transferred 
to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Constantinople in 732-33. 
I then (X) turn to the later phase of iconoclasm and the Christo- 
logical arguments advanced by the iconoclasts in the reign of 
the Emperor Constantine V (741-75), which were subsequently 
taken over with virtually no change by the Emperor Leo V in 
815 (XJ). 

In a study of Byzantine influence on the Latin West during the 
twelfth century (XII), I summarize what is known about Latin 
translations from the Greek, and quote a few texts in which Latins 
expressed hostility to both the Greeks and their language. I devote 
several pages to the debate on the addition of Filioque to the 
Creed and to the use Latin theologians made of basic theological 
principles set forth by John of Damascus. 

In the next section (XIII-XVID, I identify some of the ancient 
geographical and astronomical texts used by Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
Pletho, and a few other Byzantine scholars, and conclude with 
proof that Pletho at the Council of Ferrara-Florence in 1438-39 
set in motion forces which led to the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus in 1492. 

In short, I hope that the material presented in these papers, 
along with other evidence of the same sort, will demonstrate that 
Byzantium was by no means intellectually sterile and that the 
Byzantines made cultural contributions of far-reaching significance. 


MILTON V. ANASTOS 
Los Angeles 


October, 1978 


PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Porphyry’s Attack 
on the Bible 


LONG before the Emperor Constantine I in 313 put an end to the 
persecution of the Christians and granted the Church the right to exist 
alongside of the then dominant, but faltering, heathen cults of the 
Roman Empire, thoughtful pagans were aware of the appeal of the 
new religion; and some, like Porphyry (d. c. 304), the celebrated 
Neoplatonist and author of the Lisagoge to Aristotle’s Categories, 
devoted much subtlety and zeal to a hostile critique of the Old and 
New ‘Iestaments, which they studied carefully in search of suitable 
targets for criticism and ridicule.} 


* I am grateful for the opportunity of paying homage to my good friend, Professor 
Caplan, whose erudition, wit, and kind heart have enriched all who are acquainted 
with him or his work. He is a man of such urbanity, that he, I know, and others, I hope, 
will find Porphyry’s jibes of some interest, if not amusing, even when they are most 
offensive. I have tried to reproduce Porphyry’s argument and that of the opposition 
fairly and disinterestedly without obtruding my value judgments at every point. As 
a humanist, I give Porphyry full wappyoia; personally, I repudiate him. But I ama 
historian, not an apologist, and therefore make no effort, except by the omission of 
wearisome details, to strengthen Macarius’ hand, even when he is most desperately 
in need of assistance. 

The present paper is from the first chapter of PartIV of my book, 
The Mind of Byzantium, which is in preparation. 

1'There is no satisfactory study available of the conflict between paganism and 
Christianity, or of the influence of the former on the latter during the Middle Ages. On 
the survival in the Byzantine Empire, however, of pagan forms, customs, and religious 
practices, we have the monumental work of Phaidon Kukules, Life and Culture of the 
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About a century earlier (c. 175), the scholar Celsus wrote a treatise 
(now lost) against Christianity, which the great theologian Origen of 
Alexandria deemed so important that he subjected it to minute analy- 
sis, and about the year 248 replied in a lengthy volume, which has 
survived the ages intact.? But neither Origen, despite his learning and 
dialectical skill, nor any of his successors, was ever able to still the voice 
of paganism altogether, and, throughout the mediaeval period, there 
was abundant evidence of the perseverance of heathenism in one form 
or another.* Pagan opposition to Christian beliefs and practices never 
ceased. 


Byzantines 1-6 (in Greek) (Athens, 1948-57), which is based upon an exhaustive study 
of Byzantine sources. Cf. also Kukules, Folklore in the Works of Eustathius of Thessalonike 
1~2 (in Greek) (Society of Macedonian Studies, Epistemonikai pragmatevai, Philological 
and Theological Ser. 5-6; Athens, 1950). On the early period, especially on the first 
three or four centuries, there is an abundant literature. Note especially: Kar] Priimm, 
Religionsgeschichtliches Handbuch fiir den Raum der altchristlichen Umwelt (2nd ed.; Rome, 
1954); Karl Schneider, Gezstesgeschichte des antiken Christentums I-I1 (Munich, 1954); 
Wilhelm Krause, Die Stellung der frithchristlichen Autoren zur heidnischen Literatur (Vienna, 
1958); Pierre de Labriolle, La réaction paienne: étude sur la polémique antichrétienne du 1° au 
wi® siécle (Paris, 1934). 
2On this polemical literature in general, besides the works noted above, and 
as supplements to the fundamental book of Labriolle, see Heinrich O. Schroeder, 
“Celsus und Porphyrius als Christengegner,” Die Welt als Geschichte 17 (1957), 190- 
202; Gustave Bardy, “Chrétiens et paiens a la fin du iv® siécle,” L’année théologique 4 
(1943), 457-503; Wilhelm Nestle, “Die Haupteinwande des antiken Denkens gegen 
das Christentum,” Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft 37 (1941-2), 51-100; Friedrich 
Anwander, “Die literarische Bekampfung des Christentums in der Antike,” Bene- 
diktinische Monatschrift © (1924), 297-320. For an anthology of texts see Antonio 
Quacquarelli, La polemica pagano-cristiana: da Plotino ad Agostino (Milan, 1952). On 
Origen’s apologia see P. Koetschau in GCS 2-3 (Leipzig, 1899), and Jean Scherer, 
Extraus des livres I et II ¢: Contre Ceise @Origéne daprés le papyrus no. 88747 du Musée du 
Caire (Institut frangais d’Archéologie orientale, Bibliothéque d’étude 28; Cairo, 1956). 
The best translation is by Henry Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum (Cambridge, Eng., 
1953); see the classified bibliography by Henri Crouzel, Origéne et la “connaissance mys- 
aque’ (Museum Lessianum, sec. théol. 56; Paris and Bruges, 1960). On Celsus see 
Robert Bader, Der AAHOH2 AOTO® des Kelsos (Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertums- 
wissenschaft 33; Stuttgart and Berlin, 1940), and Carl Andresen, Logos und Nomos: Die 
Polemik des Kelsos wider das Christentum (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 30; Berlin, 
1955). For Porphyry’s use of Celsus see Georg Loesche, “Haben die spateren neupla- 
tonischen Polemiker gegen das Christentum das Werk des Celsus benutzt?,” Zeztschrift 
fir wissenschaftliche Theologie 27 (1883), 257-302. See also p.450 below. 
3In my forthcoming book, I devote much space to a consideration of these 

survivals, and I hope to treat them in detail in a series of projected volumes on the his- 
tory of the pagan Greek tradition during the Middle Ages. 
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One of the most formidable of the pagan opponents of Christianity 
on the threshold of the Middle Ages, was the mentioned Porphyry, 
the disciple of Plotinus. Authorities differ whether Plotinus did or did 
not direct some of his shafts against the Christians.4 Of Porphyry’s 
attitude, however, there is no doubt, since we know that he wrote an 
erudite and caustic polemic against Christianity in fifteen books. 
Unfortunately, this work, entitled Agazst the Christians (Kata 
Xptotiaveyv), which is of inestimable value in appraising the nature of 
the pagan criticism of Christian doctrine, was systematically destroyed 
in accordance with an edict of the Emperor Constantine I in 325,° 
after the Council of Nicaea, and again in 448 by order of the Emperors 
Valentinian III and Theodosius II.6 

The enforcement of these two edicts was so effective that only a 
scant 105 fragments now remain,’ most of which have been preserved 
by Jerome in several of his works and by Macarius Magnes (i.e., of 
Magnesia, in Asia Minor) in his ’Azoxpitixds 7 Movoyerts mpods 
“EAAnvas epi Tov ev TO EvayyeAiw Sntnyatwv Kai Avoewv (Refutation 
or Only-begotten against the Pagans, on Problems relating to the Gospel and 
their Solution), probably dating from the beginning of the fifth century, 
rather than from the early years of the fourth, as it once had been 


+ Labriolle, La réaction paienne (Paris, 1934), 228-31. 

> The text of Constantine’s Edict is extant only in Socrates, Historia ecclesiastica 1, 9, 
31, ed. Robert Hussey (Oxford, 1853), 69 (PG 67.88C), and in that of Gelasius 2, 36, 
ed. Theodor Mommsen (GCS' 9; Leipzig, 1903). The authenticity of this pronounce- 
ment has been doubted without reason, since it is cited by Athanasius, a contemporary, 
in the Historta Artanorum ad monachos 51, which dates from 358 (PG 25.753D), and was 
referred to by the Emperor Theodosius in 435 (Codex Theodosianus 16.5.66). See 
Labriolle, op. ct., 242f. 

6 Codex Iustinianus 1.1.3. 

7 The fragments have been collected and edited by Adolf von Harnack, Porphyrius 
“Gegen die Christen,” 15 Biicher (Abhandlungen der koniglich-preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Nr. 1; Berlin, 1916); Harnack, “Neue Frag- 
mente des Werks des Porphyrius gegen die Christen: die Pseudo-Polycarpiana und die 
Schrift des Rhetors Pacatus gegen Porphyrius,” Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Ak. der Wiss. 
(Berlin, 1921), 266-84, with Supplement, 834f. (I have not discussed these five fragments 
in the present paper.) Harnack translated the extant remains into German in his 
Krittk des Neuen Testaments von einem griechischen Philosophen des 3. Jahrh. (TU 37, 4; Leip- 
zig, IQI1); criticized, with emendations, by Felix Scheidweiler, ““Zu Porphyrios kata 
xptotiaveyv,” Philologus 99 (1954-5), 304-12. Note also Franz Altheim and Ruth 
Stiehl, “(Neue Bruchstiicke aus Porphyrios’ kata xpiotiavovs” [sic], AILAPXAT: 
Untersuchungen zur klassischen Philologre und Geschichte des Altertums 4 (Tiibingen, 1961), 
23-38. See also P. Nautin, “Trois autres fragments du livre de Porphyre Contre les 
chrétiens,” Revue Biblique 57 (1950), 409-16. 
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thought.8 Nearly half of the Apokritikos has perished, and neither 
Macarius, who wrote in Greek, nor Jerome, who wrote in Latin, had 
access to the complete text of Porphyry’s treatise. But Macarius 
apparently used an anonymous abridgment of Porphyry; and Jerome 
found quotations from Porphyry imbedded in the refutations by 
Methodius of Olympus, Eusebius of Caesarea, and Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, which, though originally considerable in extent (10,000 
lines, 25 books, and 30 books respectively), have disappeared almost 
without a trace.? Nevertheless, what has survived of Porphyry’s Against 
the Christians is sufficient to indicate the general tenor of his attack. 

There is no mystery about the disappearance of the original text 
of Porphyry’s diatribe, which had twice been struck down by imperial 
proscription. The loss of the lengthy works that Methodius, Eusebius, 
and Apollinaris directed against it is more curious, but is probably 
to be explained by the fact that Porphyry’s jibes were so sharp and 
penetrating that they were painful to contemplate even in the context 
of the Christian counterattack. It must be admitted also that much of 
what is extant of the latter is feeble, and would not have satisfied the 
subtler intellects within the Christian fold. It may well be that Chris- 


8 Macarit Magnetis quae supersunt, ed. C. Blondel (Paris, 1876), is valuable, since the 
Greek MS on which it is based has been lost. See the abridged English translation by 
T. W. Crafer, The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes (London and New York, 1919), who is 
usually dependable, although he often gives a paraphrase or a summary instead ofa 
translation. On Macarius see Francesco Corsaro, “‘La dottrina eucaristica di Macario 
di Magnesia,” Convivium Dominicum: Studi sull’ eucarestia net padri della chiesa antica e 
miscellanea patristica (Catania, 1959), 67-86; Corsaro, “L’Apocritico di Macario di 
Magnesia e le sacre Scritture,” Nuovo Didaskaleion 7 (1957), 1-24; Paolo Frassinetti, 
“Sul? autore delle questioni pagane conservate nell’ Apocritico di Macario di 
Magnesia, zbid. 3 (1949), 41-56: on the basis of fragment 35 (Macarius 4, 2: “330 
years after Paul’’), Frassinetti dates Macarius c. 380; he also makes an ingenious but 
unsuccessful attempt to show that Julian, not Porphyry, was the author of the pagan 
criticism. Cf. also Giovanni Mercati, “Per L’Apocritico di Macario Magnete, una 
tavola dei capi dei libri i, ii e i,” Nuove note di letteratura biblica e cristiana antica (Studi 
e ‘Testi 95 [1941]), 49-84; Gustave Bardy, “Les objections d’un philosophe paien 
d’aprés l’Apocriticus de Macaire de Magnésie,”’ Bulletin d’ ancienne littérature et d’ arché- 
ologie chrétiennes 3 (1913), 95-111. S. Pezzella, “I] problema del Kata Christianon di 
Porfirio,” Eos 52 (1962), 87-104, assumes that while certain fragments in Macarius’ 
work are indeed derived from Porphyry, others are culled from Hierocles’ Philalethes 
and other apologists no longer extant. On textual problems, see Jonas Palm, Textkriti- 
sches zum Apokritikos des Makarios Magnes (Scripta minora Regiae Societatis Human- 
iorum Litterarum Ludensis 1959-60:4). 

9 On these, see Harnack, Porphyrius, 3-21, 35 n. xv. 
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tian scholars and scribes were so dissatisfied with the writings of their 
co-religionists on this subject that they deliberately chose not to trans- 
scribe them. This lack of enthusiasm on their part probably accounts 
for the fact that the modern editor of Macarius’ A pokritikos could find 
only one manuscript on which to base his edition, and that even this 
has now vanished. 

In what follows I analyze some of the more interesting fragments. 
Occasionally, for the sake of clarity, I abridge the original consider- 
ably, and give only a few representative examples of Macarius’ rather 
peculiar allegorical interpretations of perplexing Biblical passages. 
The reader should remember that Macarius was addressing himself 
to a Christian audience, rather than to hostile pagans. His style was 
loose, verbose, and homiletical; and he made little effort to construct 
a tightly reasoned defense of his position. In general, Macarius fails 
to turn to the commonest, and perhaps most relevant, weapons in the 
armory of Christian apologetics, 1.e., that the New ‘Testament records 
the fulfillment by Christ of what the prophets had written about him, 
that God’s ways are inscrutable, that mortal man cannot hope to 
penetrate the divine mysteries, and that Christians accept the Bible 
and its contents on faith, which cannot be analyzed. 

Porphyry was far from being a friendly critic,!° even if he had ever 
been a Christian who relapsed into paganism (he was born a pagan) 
in anger, after a thrashing at the hands of some Christians in Palestine, 
as the historian Socrates relates.!1 In view of the acerbity of some of his 
remarks about Christ, there are no grounds for assuming, as some have 
done, that Porphyry was well disposed toward Christ but hostile to his 

10 For the latest literature on Porphyry in general, see A. R. Sodano, ed., Porphyrii 
in Platonis Timaeum Commentariorum fragmenta (Naples, 1964); zdem, ed. and trans., 
Porfirio, lettera ad Anebo (Naples, 1958); and Heinrich Dorrie, Porphyrios’ “Symmikta 
Zetemata” (Zetemata 20 [Munich, 1959]). Of the vast bibliography I refer to: Pierre 
Courcelle, “Critiques exégétiques et arguments anti-chrétiens rapportés par Ambrosi- 
aster,” Vigiliae Christianae 13 (1959), 133-69; Courcelle, “Propos anti-chrétiens rap- 
portés par Saint Augustin,” Recherches Augustiniennes (Suppl. a la Revue des études 
augustiniennes 1, 1958), 149-86: most of these are derived from Porphyry. See further- 
more John J. O'Meara, Porphyry’s Philosophy from Oracles in Augustine (Paris, 1959), and 
Paolo Frassinetti, ‘“‘Porfirio esegeta del profeta Daniele,” Istituto Lombardo: Rendiconti, 
classe di lettere e scienze morali e storiche 86 (1953), 194-210. For Emperor Julian’s anti- 
Christian polemic and its relationship to Porphyry see Loesche (above n. 2) and 
Rudolf Asmus, Julians Galiléerschrift 1m Zusammenhang mit seinen iibrigen Werken in Beilage 


zum Jahresbericht des Grossherzoglichen Gymnasiums zu Freiburg (Freiburg im Br., 1904). 
11 Socrates, Historia ecclesiastica 3, 23; PG 67.444. 
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disciples and the Evangelists,12 who, he objects, were not the his- 
torians, but rather the inventors of the episodes they set forth from the 
life of Jesus.1% 

In view of the fragmentary state of Porphyry’s diatribe, it is difh- 
cult to deal systematically with it. I consider the topics he covers in the 
following order: 

I. The errors and inconsistencies in the Christian view of life, as 
seen (a) in the Bible, (0) in the contradictory behavior of Peter and 
Paul, (c) in the Christian use of the Old Testament, (d ) in the insistence 
of the Christians that they worshipped only one God, although they 
were really polytheists, and (¢) in the delay of the promulgation of the 
Gospel. 

II. His attack on Christian practice with regard to (a) prayer and 
ethics, (0) baptism, and (c) the eucharist. 

III. On the Christian doctrine of immortality, especially as dem- 
onstrated through the life, crucifixion, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ (a—g). 

] (a). Errors and inconsistencies in the Bible. Porphyry makes much of 
errors and contradictions he discovers in the Bible, and condemns the 
disciples of Jesus as ignorant men, unworthy of respect, who performed 
miracles by magical arts and thereby persuaded wealthy women to 
give them their property.!4 He criticizes Matthew (13:35) for ascrib- 
ing to Isaiah a passage which occurs in the Psalms,!©° and Mark 
(1: 2f.)16 for quoting as from Isaiah alone a text derived partly from 
Malachi (3:1—‘“Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before thee’’) and partly from Isaiah (40:3— 
“The voice of one crying in the wilderness; prepare ye the way of the 
Lord: make his paths straight”’). In both instances Porphyry had refer- 
ence to a Greek text (with variants) which is not reproduced by the 
English versions. 


12 L. Vaganay, ‘“Porphyre,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 12, 2 (Paris, 1935), 
2570-72. 

13 Unless otherwise stated, the references are to Harnack’s ed. of 1916: frag. 1.14ff.; 
frag. 15.1ff. (Macarius Magnes 2, 12). 

‘4 Cf. Harnack, p. 28.10ff., 25ff.; frag. 4, Jerome on Psalm 81, ed. G. Morin, Corpus 
Christianorum, Serves Latina 87 (Turnholt, 1958), 89, lines 225ff.; PL 26.1130CD; cf. 
frag. 97. 

15 Frag. 10, Jerome on Psalm 77, ed. G. Morin, CCL 87, 66, 73ff.; PL 26.1108BC. 

1© Frag. g (Jerome, Tract. in Marci Evangelium 1, 1-12, ed. G. Morin, CCL 88, 452, 
30ff.; Jerome, In Matheum 1, 3,3,CCL 77 (1969), 16,229 —17,241; PL 26.29f.). 
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The Christian apologists enter a general denial to these charges, 
and refute them point by point. In meeting the specific accusation of 
garbling Biblical quotations Jerome, for example, contends that the 
mistakes were not made by the Evangelists but by copyists, who incor- 
rectly wrote Isaiah in Matthew for Asaph (an ancient musician to 
whom several of the Psalms were traditionally ascribed), and wrongly 
introduced the name of Isaiah into Mark.!7 Porphyry commented 
adversely also on the discrepancy between Acts (1:18), according to 
which Judas was said to have burst asunder, and Matthew (27:5), who 
described him as having hanged himself.18 

Macarius’ rebuttal with regard to Judas has been lost, but we 
have more documentation on other points at issue, as for example in 
his summary and criticism of Porphyry’s animadversions on the ac- 
count of the healing of the demoniac named Legion. Porphyry, 
Macarius reports, draws attention to the inconsistency between 
Matthew, who speaks of two demoniacs, and Mark who refers to only 
one.1!9 

Porphyry is skeptical also about Mark’s statement (5: 8ff.) that 
there were two thousand pigs which the demoniac spirits, expelled 
by Jesus, drove off the cliff into the Sea of Tiberias, both because 
Matthew (8: 28ff.; cf. Luke 8:32) merely mentions “many pigs,” and 
because he doubted that so large a number of pigs could have been 
assembled in a land inhabited by Jews, who regarded swine as unclean 
and unfit for food. He censures Jesus for harkening to the evil demons 
and allowing them to enter the swine, as they requested, instead of 
casting them into the abyss (Luke 8: 31), of which they stood in dread. 
Furthermore he chides Jesus for bringing destruction upon dumb 
animals in this way and creating confusion among the swineherds and 
townspeople, as the Gospels say he did. He sees no virtue in curing 
some men and inflicting evil simultaneously upon others, as in this 
miracle. 

He finds fault also with Mark for describing the body of water in 
Galilee near Tiberias as a sea (Mark 6: 47ff.; cf. Matt. 14: 24ff.; John 
6:19), although it is only a small lake, which can be crossed easily by 
small boats in a couple of hours at the most.2° He therefore brands 


17 Jerome, on Psalm 77, Tract. in Marc: Evang., and On Matthew. 
18 See texts cited in notes 15f. above. 

19 Frag. 49 (Macarius 3, 4). 

20 Frag. 55 (Macarius 3, 6). 
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Mark’s account of the storm which would have threatened the lives of 
the disciples, had it not been stilled by Jesus, as a ridiculous fable 
typical of what he takes to be the general undependability of the 
Gospels as a whole. It is somewhat curious that he does not take special 
notice of Christ’s walking on the water, which forms the kernel and 
most striking feature of the episode under discussion. He may have 
done so in a portion of the text that has been lost; or perhaps his 
silence here may indicate that this particular miracle was so similar to 
the numerous epiphanies recounted in pagan mythology as to seem 
relatively commonplace. 

Macarius takes up Porphyry’s questions seriatim.?! In the first 
place, it is immaterial, he asserts, whether the Gospels record two 
demoniacs (as in Matt. 8:28) or only one (as in Mark 5) in view of the 
frequent use of singular nouns for the plural. Thus, for example, it is 
possible to speak of “the barbarian’s reply to the emperor,”’ when the 
reference is not to one barbarian, but to the barbarians as a group; and 
“man” may refer to mankind as a whole (hence, to many men), rather 
than to a single individual. Secondly, the pigs belonged to Roman 
troops stationed in that area, not to the Jews. Thirdly, Jesus refrained 
from commanding the demons to fall off a nearby cliff (or into a ravine 
or canyon, &Bvooos) and cast them, at their request, into the swine for 
several reasons: to make clear that they were unable, of themselves, 
without his command, to enter even such a wretched creature as a 
pig; and to discourage the prudent from wishing to lead a pig’s life 
(xolpwdn TodtTElay Kal puTapay puytjoaocbat). Finally, when the de- 
mons left their human abode to lodge within the pigs, and sank into 
the sea with the latter, there was no room for doubt that they had truly 
been expelled from their dwelling place among men permanently and 
irretrievably. Had they been plunged into the ravine, it might have 
been thought that they had merely moved on to another locality to 
torture other men. 

Even if the “Sea” of ‘Tiberias were only a lake, Macarius retorts, 
it was also a sea, since it was tossed by the winds and bore fishing-ships 
like a sea.*? But he soon loses sight of this point, and launches into an 
exposition of the miracle on the sea as an elaborate allegory of Christ’s 
mission: ‘The sea symbolizes the bitterness of human existence; the 
night is life; the ship is the universe; those who sail in it all night long 


21 Macarius 3, II. 
22 Macarius 3, 13; n.b. Blondel, 84.off., 88.24 ff. 
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denote man in the span of his life; the contrary wind is the opposition 
of the devil; and the fourth watch is the coming of the Saviour. In fact, 
the lake is an ellipse 21 kilometres long by 9.5 in breadth, has a depth 
averaging from 50 to 70 metres, reaching as much as 250 metres at 
some points, and is subject to furious storms, which can be danger- 
ous.?3 

I (6). Contradictions in the behavior of Peter and Paul. Porphyry had 
no respect for either Peter or Paul, and ascribes the conflict between 
them (cf. Gal. 2) to Paul’s jealousy of Peter.?4 A totally different theory 
about these disagreements is presented by Jerome, who was of the 
opinion that Peter and Paul only pretended to disagree on the observ- 
ance of the Jewish law (Peter pro, Paul contra), in order to facilitate the 
conversion and rehabilitation of the Jews. Jerome clung to this hypoth- 
esis despite the fact that his friend Augustine was convinced that the 
two apostles actually did differ in their attitude toward the validity 
and applicability of the Mosaic Code.?° 

Porphyry contrasts Peter’s high position among the apostles with 
his weakness in denying Christ three times and his pitiless execution 
of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:1-10) merely because they had 
withheld for their daily needs a small portion of the money received 
from the sale of their property.26 He judges Ananias and Sapphira 
guiltless in this matter but remarks that, even if what they did had con- 
stituted a sin, they should have been forgiven this one lapse, since, he 
notes (carrying out the multiplication in Christ’s injunction to forgive 
“until seventy times seven”: Matt. 18:22), Christ had commanded 
Peter to forgive as many as 490 offences. Porphyry is critical of Peter’s 
conduct in general and deplores what he takes to have been Peter’s 
act of cruelty in cutting off the ear of the high priest’s servant, who was 
only carrying out orders (John 18:10; cf. Matt. 26:51; Mark 14:47; 


23 See F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible 5 (Paris, 1912), 2209-11. 

24Frag. 21, n.b. B: Jerome, Epzstola 112, 4-11, ed. Isidor Hilberg (CSEL 55; 
Vienna and Leipzig, 1912), 370-80; Jerome, Comm. in Epist. ad Gal, PL 26.3364f. 
(prologus), 363ff. (on 2, 11ff.). 

25 Augustine, Epistulae 28, 3f.; 40, 3-7; and 82, 4ff., ed. Al. Goldbacher, CSEL 34, 1 
(p. 107-10); CSEL 34, 2 (pp. 71-8, 355ff.). Augustine’s Epp. 28, 40, 82 appear as Epp. 
56, 67, 116 in the Hieronyman collection CSEL 54 (498-502; 668-72); and CSEL 55 
(390ff.). Jerome’s Ep. 112-75 in the Augustinian collection CSEL 34, 2 (28off.). Cf. 
J. Forget, “Jéréme (Saint),” Ductzonnaire de théologie catholique 8, 1 (Paris, 1923), 902f.; 
Ferd. Cavallera, Saint Jéréme, sa vie et son oeuvre I (Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense: Etudes et 
documents 1, 1922), 297. 

26 Frags. 23 and 25 (Macarius 3, 19 and 21). 
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Luke 22:50).27 He wonders how Jesus could have entrusted such a 
man with the keys of heaven (Matt. 16:19), and mocks Christ for 
upbraiding Peter as “Satan” and a scandal (Matt. 16:23), imme- 
diately after having called him “blessed,” and the foundation of his 
church (Matt. 16:17f.). Porphyry concludes that Jesus either was 
under the influence of wine when he rebuked Peter as Satan or was 
dreaming when he bestowed the keys of the kingdom of heaven upon 
such a person.?8 

In defence of Peter, whose guilt would, he admits, if substantiated, 
contaminate the whole company of apostles and all but tear out the 
roots of the Christian faith, Macarius distinguishes between Christ’s 
praise of Peter for acknowledging him to be “the Christ, the Son of 
the living God” at Caesarea Philippi (Matt. 16:16), and the rebuke 
with which he repelled the suggestion that he should not undergo the 
passion (Matt. 16:22: “Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto 
thee’’).29 In the former instance, Peter was rewarded when Christ said, 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed [this mystery] unto thee” (Matt. 16:17), nor any of the angels 
or the supracosmic powers, but the Father in heaven. 

At the same time, in perhaps the most celebrated pun in the litera- 
ture of the world, Christ said to him, “Thou art Peter (in Greek, 
Petros) and upon this rock (in Greek, petra) I will build my Church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven” (Matt. 16:18f.). Macarius explains 
that Peter was so named because “he had a mind and power of reason- 
ing that could not be moved, and in giving witness to the immutability 
of the divine nature, revealed an impregnable and unshakable rock 
to all the world.” A couple of pages later, Macarius adds that this 
apostle was called Peter because he “proclaimed the eternal character 
of the unshakable rock.” ‘Thus, Macarius’s exegesis supports both those 
(i.e., many Protestants) who say that Christ or his divinity was the 
rock, and those (the Roman Catholics) who say that Peter himself 
was the rock. 


7 Frag. 24 (Macarius 3, 20). In frag. 24, read ®udv with Harnack instead of uapor; 
on other episodes in Peter’s life see frags. 23 and 26 (Macarius 3, 19, and 22). 

28 Frags. 23 and 26. 

29 Macarius 3, 27. Cf. Johannes Betz, “Christus-petra-Petrus,” Kirche und Uberlie- 
ferung, ed. Johannes Betz and Heinrich Fries (Freiburg im Br., Basel, and Vienna, 
1960), I-21. 
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In the second of the texts cited by Porphyry, however, Macarius 
holds, Christ reprimanded Peter because the crucifixion was part of 
the divine scheme and was destined to break the power of Satan. 
Realizing that Christ’s passion would overthrow the empire of wicked- 
ness, Satan prompted Peter to speak out against the crucifixion. But 
Christ recognized the devil’s hand here, and was addressing the devil 
when he said, “Get thee behind me, Satan” (Matt. 16:23). Then, 
Macarius goes on, Christ directed the rest of the verse to Peter: “thou 
art an offence unto me: for thou savourest not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men.” This was the way he chided Peter 
for having been deceived by the devil. For the words of sympathy in 
which Peter attempted to dissuade Christ from submitting to death 
would have damaged mankind by depriving it of Christ’s resurrection 
and ascension, along with the salvation which was to be gained 
thereby. Christ reproved Peter similarly in healing the high priest’s 
servant, whose ear Peter had cut off. But on this occasion he did not 
utter a reproach in words, since he knew what Peter really intended. 

In attempting to justify Peter’s behavior with regard to Ananias 
and Sapphira, Macarius argues that they had joined a society in 
which the possession of wealth was abhorrent, and had voluntarily 
decided to present the total value of the land they owned to Christ.?° 
Once they had taken this step, their offering became irrevocable, and 
they were guilty of sacrilege in making a gift to God of which the whole 
community had been informed, while at the same time secretly retain- 
ing a portion of it for themselves. 

Peter was obliged to make a public exposé in order to eliminate 
this kind of corruption, which was like a disease or a weed that might, 
if unchecked, poison the whole of Christian society. Moreover, since 
the crime was not committed against Peter, but against God and the 
faith, Peter had no opportunity to exercise forgiveness. If Ananias and 
Sapphira had not been punished, it would have seemed that Christ 
had no knowledge of deeds done secretly, and Ananias would not only 
have proceeded to further acts of wickedness but would have influ- 
enced other men to imitate his nefarious example. In the last para- 
graph of this section, Macarius acquits Peter of responsibility as 
executioner. Peter did not execute the guilty pair with a sword, as 
Porphyry claims. All he did was to remind them that they had sinned 
against the Holy Spirit (Acts 5:9; cf. 5:3); and it was their conscience, 
not Peter, which killed them. 


30 Macarius 3, 28. 
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Porphyry is no less critical of Paul, whom he ridicules for indeci- 
sion with regard to circumcision,?! meat offered to idols,3* marriage, 
and virginity.33 In his anxiety to be all things to all men, Porphyry 
complains, and in asserting himself to be now a Jew, then a Roman, 
Paul ends up being a liar, and undermines his proud boast, “I speak 
the truth in Christ; I lie not” (Rom. 9: 1).34 He is equally caustic about 
Paul’s contradictory judgments on the Jewish law, which he condemns 
as involving a curse (Gal. 3:10; cf. 3:1; 5:3) and then pronounces 
to be holy (Rom. 7:12) and spiritual (7:14).%° 

With regard to Paul’s apparently conflicting statements about 
circumcision, Macarius urges that Paul is to be compared to a 
teacher, physician, or general, who makes concessions to his pupils, 
patients, or foes, in order to advance his cause.36 Often a harmful drug, 
when combined with another, will cure stubborn illnesses. In like 
manner, Paul yields to the Gentiles whenever he can, so as to convert 
them, and is even willing to combine circumcision with the Gospel, 
to which it is admittedly alien, in the hope of conciliating the Jews. 

Neither Porphyry nor Macarius understood Paul’s teaching on 
meat offered to idols, which was somewhat at variance with the deci- 
sion of the Council of Antioch (Acts 15:29; cf. 15:20). ‘The Council 
forbade the eating of such meat, but Paul had no objection, if its con- 
nection with pagan sacrifices was not blatantly proclaimed. For this 
reason he advised his followers to buy meat freely even from pagan 
butchers, and to accept meat at the table of their pagan friends with- 
out asking embarrassing questions about its origin, even when the 
probability was great that it had been used in pagan sacrifice.3” To 
Paul it made little difference how such meat had been slaughtered, 
whether as a sacrificial offering or not. The important thing in his judg- 
ment was not to offend Christians who might feel that such meat was 
unsuitable. Only in association with people of strict observance would 
Paul counsel abstention from meat that might have been contami- 
nated by heathen religious associations. 

But instead of interpreting Paul’s apparently contradictory re- 


31 Macarius 3, 30. 

32 Macarius 3, 35. 

33 Macarius 3, 36. 

34 Macarius 3, 31. Cf. G. Kehnscherper, “Der Apostel Paulus als rémischer 
Burger,” Studia evangelica 2, ed. Frank Cross (TU 87; Berlin, 1964), 411-40. 

35 Macarius 3, 33, 34. 

36 Macarius 3, 37. 

37 Cf. Rom. 14:14-21; I Cor. 8:1-13; Acts 15:24. 
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marks along these lines, Macarius distinguishes between meat offered 
to idols (ei6wAd8uta), which he says Paul forbade, and meat presented 
for sale by butchers, which was not forbidden to Christians.38 Then 
he descants at length upon the various kinds of pagan sacrifice, and 
concludes, after further discussion of the Pauline distinction, with the 
observation that butchers slaughter animals for profit, not in order 
to serve demons. 

In absolving Paul from blame for favoring virginity but also 
recommending marriage, Macarius pleads that celibacy is difficult 
and unnatural and was for this reason not required by Christ.2? Not- 
withstanding this admission, virginity remained in his eyes a higher 
mode of existence and one which, being optional, merited high praise. 
He disputes Porphyry’s verdict that Paul was a liar but strangely fails 
to stress the fact that a Jew could be a Roman citizen, although he 
comes close to saying this, and this may be what he meant.4° 

With regard to Porphyry’s taunts on Paul’s contradictory pro- 
nouncements about the Jewish law, Macarius concedes that the law 
itself was indeed holy, as Paul had declared it to be, because the Holy 
One (Christ) had fulfilled it.41 But it was so detailed, so complex, so 
inconsistent, so impossible to read through and remember, that no one 
could hope to carry out all its provisions. Moreover, since Christ freed 
mankind from all obligation to Jewish law, any attempt to follow it 
was tantamount to rebellion against Christ and would imply that he 
had not truly accomplished his mission. 

I (c). Christian misuse of the Old Testament. Despite his own extensive 
use of allegory in expounding ancient lore,4? Porphyry upbraids 
Origen, whom he had known personally, for reading a hidden mean- 
ing into the Old Testament, that is, presumably, for interpreting much 
of it as prophetic of Christ. Eusebius, our source for this excerpt from 
Porphyry,*? brushes aside Porphyry’s judgment on Origen without 
further comment on the validity of the allegorical method, which he 
himself found especially congenial. Porphyry impugns the traditional 
date for the composition of the Book of Daniel, which he puts, quite 


38 Macarius 3, 42. 

39 Macarius 3, 43. 

40 Macarius 3, 38. 

41 Macarius 3, 40; cf. 3, 39 and 41. 

42 As, for example, in De antro nympharum, ed. A. Nauck, Porphyrit philosophi Platonici 
opuscula selecta (Leipzig, 1886), 53-81. 

43 Frag. 39 (Eusebius, Historia eccleszastica 6, 19, 2ff.). 
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correctly, in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes,** and thus was the first 
scholar to divine its true place in history. His long Commentary on Daniel 
has disappeared except for the excerpts quoted by Jerome, who, how- 
ever, dissents vigorously from Porphyry on numerous details, and 
cleaves to the conservative view that the Book of Daniel was written in 
the sixth century B.c., and was an elaborate historical prophecy, not 
a chronicle of events that had already taken place, as Porphyry be- 
lieved it to be. 

Then, aiming at the heart and core of the Old ‘Testament, 
Porphyry declares that none of the writings of Moses survived the 
destruction of the temple, and that the works which bear his name 
were written 1,180 years after his death by Ezra and the latter’s asso- 
ciates.4> But even, he says, if we were to accept the Mosaic authorship 
of these books, they contain no reference to Christ as God, God the 
Word, or Creator, or to his crucifixion. 

Porphyry’s barbs here were directed against John 5:46f. (“If ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote concerning 
me”), which Macarius finds unobjectionable. He grants that what 
Moses wrote was destroyed in the Babylonian Captivity, but he claims 
that the same spirit which inspired Moses guided Ezra, and dictated 
the identical text to both.46 Moreover, he summarizes several passages 
in the Pentateuch which he regarded as prefiguring Christ’s incarna- 
tion and crucifixion, and quotes others in which Christ, according to 
his exegesis, is called God (Psalm 19:7 LXX; Isaiah 2:3: references 
to the ““Lord’s Christ” and the “Lord’s Word’’), none of which, it must 
be admitted, strengthens his argument. His citation of Psalm 44:8 
LXX refers to a royal anointment and is completely irrelevant. 

I (d). Christian polytheism. In Porphyry’s view the Christian faith 
was irrational, and the Christians themselves, despite their professed 
monotheism, were in reality polytheists.47 He imputes polytheism to 
them for several reasons. In the first place, he contends, the monarchy 
of God, on which the Christians insisted, necessarily involved rule over 
other gods.48 A monarch is not one who zs alone, but one who, like 


44 Frag. 43; cf. James A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Daniel (New York, 1927), 107; for Porphyry’s commentary on Daniel, ed. 
F. Glorie, CCL 75A (Turnholt, 1964), see Paolo Frassinetti, Joc. cit., n. 10 above, and 
Jean Lataix, “Le commentaire de Saint Jéréme sur Daniel,” Revue d’histozire et de littéra- 
ture religieuses 2 (1897), 164-73, 268-77. 

49 Frag. 68 (Macarius 3, 3). 

46 Macarius 3, I0. 

47 Frags. 1.17f., 52 (Macarius 4, 9), 73. 

48 Frag. 75 (Macarius 4, 20). 
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the Roman Emperor Hadrian, rules alone over other human beings. 
Hence, God would not have been called a monarch unless he ruled 
over other gods. 

Secondly, both the Old Testament and the New refer to other gods, 
as, for example, in Joshua 24:14: “Fear him and worship him alone, 
and put away the gods whom your fathers worshipped” (slightly 
abridged but not distorted by Porphyry).49 He also quotes Exodus 
22:28 and Jeremiah 7:6 to the same effect, along with I Corinthians 
8:5f. (“For though there are many who are called gods and many who 
are called lords, whether on earth or in heaven, but we have one God 
and Father, of whom are all things” [also somewhat amended)]). 
Thirdly, rulers and masters do not shrink from having the same names 
as their subjects and slaves, and we can hardly suppose God to be less 
gracious in such matters than men. 

Finally, the angels are nothing less than gods.°° In such matters, 
the designation is of no consequence. The Greeks, for example, speak 
of Athena; the Romans call the same goddess Minerva. The Egyp- 
tians, the Syrians, and the Thracians use other names, but she is 
designated as a divinity nevertheless. Similarly, it makes no difference 
whether the angels are called gods or not since they are said to have a 
divine nature, and are impassible, immortal, and incorruptible. 

He then proceeds, on this basis, to an apologia in defense of statues 
(Bpétas, &yadpa, ave) of divine beings. The logical link here is some- 
what obscure, but the relevance of this discussion will become clear if 
we supply as a connection the unexpressed assumption on Porphyry’s 
part that, where there is a plurality of gods, there must be images. 
He vigorously denies that anyone would believe that the gods reside 
in these representations, any more than anyone would suppose that 
the person portrayed in a painting (e/kéva) dwells therein. In both 
instances, the image is intended to honor the person represented, or to 
serve as a reminder of the divinity portrayed. On the other hand, in 
his view, sacrifices are offered to gods, not so much to honor them as to 
symbolize the good wishes and gratitude of their worshippers. 

Statues of gods are rightly cast in human form, since man is 
deemed to be the fairest of all animals and the image of god. Further- 
more, he says, the Christian God has fingers, as is proved by the verse, 


49 Frag. 78 (Macarius 4, 23). 

50 Frag. 76 (Macarius 4, 21). On the anthropomorphic nature of images cf. also 
Porphyry, De imaginibus, frag. 2.8, etc., ed. J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (Université de 
Gand: Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté de philosophie et lettres 43; Gand and Leipzig, 
1913), 2*. 
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“He gave Moses . . . two tablets written with the finger of God”’ 
(Exodus 31:18); and the Christians imitate the pagan temples by 
building huge houses of worship, although it was possible for them to 
say their prayers at home, since their God hears them wherever they 
may be. But, he adds, even if any pagan were so idiotic as to imagine 
that the gods dwelt in their statues, this conception is far purer than 
that of the Christians, who believe that the divine descended into the 
womb of the Virgin Mary, became an embryo, was born, and was 
soiled by blood, the afterbirth, bile, and worse.°! 

Against Porphyry’s first point (n. 48 above), that the ““monarchy”’ 
of God necessarily involves polytheism, Macarius tries to show that 
identity of name or designation does not imply identity of nature.°? 
A fire, for example, is warm, as is a man who stands close to it; but only 
the former is warm by nature (@voet). The latter is warm by position 
(Géoet). Similarly, God is the only true God, and he alone is uncreated. 
Though he does not begrudge the name of God or Lord to those who 
draw close to him, they are all beings whom he has created, and he 
rules over them, not merely as one of them. Macarius here apparently 
was referring to I Corinthians 8:5, but he probably had in mind also 
John 10:34 and Psalms 82:6: “Ye are gods.” He then rejects Por- 
phyry’s analogy of earthly rulers like Hadrian, because they govern 
tyrannically and by force over ordinary men like themselves. God, on 
the other hand, rules with love over beings he has created, who are 
unlike him. Just as the sun imparts brightness to the objects it illu- 
mines, without receiving illumination from them or sharing its own 
being with them, God gives the angels a kind of reflected divinity, 
but does not receive any part of his nature from them or yield any of 
it to them since they are gods “by position, not by nature,” and he 
alone is truly God. 

In rebutting Porphyry’s second point (n. 49 above), Macarius 
ignores all but one (Exod. 22:28) of the Biblical witnesses to poly- 
theism cited, and says that the “‘gods” here (‘““Thou shalt not revile the 
gods”) are those to whom the word of God has come, just as those are 
warm who have been heated by the fire.5? 

In taking up Porphyry’s fourth point (about the angels, n. 50 
above), Macarius rejects Porphyry’s theory of pagan images (as he 
had done also in refuting the second point), and repudiates the notion 


1 Frag. 77 (Macarius 4, 22); cf. Porphyry, Ad Marcellam, 17f., ed. Nauck, op. cit., 
285f. 
52 Macarius 4, 26. 53 Macarius 4, 29. 
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that God actually has physical fingers.54 The Biblical allusions to 
them, like the references to God’s hands, feet, voice, and hearing, must 
be taken figuratively. God is incorporeal and invisible; he is spoken of 
in physical terms only to help man lift his mind to the realm of the 
divine. As for the angels, he holds, it is futile to try to represent in 
tactile form incorporeal beings who cannot be touched. It was for this 
reason that, after his meeting with the three angels (Gen. 18), Abra- 
ham quite properly refrained from attempting to reproduce their 
corporeal likeness in a painting or statue but fixed recollection of them 
“in the secret treasury of his soul.” 

In combating Porphyry’s view that the incarnation involved great 
impurity, Macarius argues that Christ did not contaminate himself in 
becoming flesh.°° On the contrary, what he did was to free human 
flesh from its defects and confer immortality upon it. Besides, Macarius 
adds, there is an exact pagan parallel in the myth of the miraculous 
birth of the goddess Athena from the head of Zeus, which caused no 
scandal or difficulties about physical impurities. 

[ (e). Postponement of the Gospel. Another type of inconsistency 
which vexed Porphyry, as we learn from Jerome and Augustine, was 
that involved in the long delay before the promulgation of the Gospel. 
If no one could be saved except by Christ, he asked, why was salvation 
postponed so long, and what became of the innumerable souls which 
existed before Christ came to the earth, and could not be blamed for 
having been born too soon, to say nothing of remote regions like 
Britain and Scotland, to which the work of Moses and the prophets 
had never penetrated.°® 

Jerome dismisses this query by an appeal to the wisdom of God. 
But Augustine gives it serious attention, and demonstrates that both 
the pagans and the Christians had to face this difficulty, and both 
dealt with it in much the same way. The pagans claimed that their 
divinities had always existed and that variety of nomenclature, cult, 
and practice did not affect essentials. Similarly, the Christians main- 
tain that Christ spoke by his prophets from the beginning of the 
human race and had followers among men as early as the time of 
Adam, who won salvation by believing in him. Despite differences of 
one sort or other, and although it was more obscurely revealed and less 
widely disseminated before his incarnation, the religion of Christ has 


54 Macarius 4, 27. 
55 Macarius 4, 28. 
56 Frags. 81f. 
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always been the same. Augustine admits, however, that in some 
regions and some periods of time, the gospel of Christ was not 
preached, because it was foreknown that they would not be receptive 
to it.°7 

II (a). Christzan practices attacked: prayer and ethics. In attacking the 
practices of the Christian churches, Porphyry expresses scorn for 
Christian standards of faith, and ridicules Christ’s teaching on the 
power of prayer.°® If it really be true, he says, that a man of faith can 
move mountains (Matt. 17:20; Mark 11:23), the Christian who has 
not moved his mountain is unworthy of a place in the company of the 
faithful. Hence, no Christian, not even a single priest or bishop, would 
have the right to be called a believer. Porphyry was in error, Macarius 
rejoins, in taking the reference to mountains literally. Jesus was ob- 
viously speaking allegorically here, since he never made any topo- 
graphical changes of this kind himself. 

Porphyry takes particular delight in scoffing at Christian ethics 
and the famous verse, “‘It is easier for a camel to go through [Porphyry 
omits “‘the eye of’’] a needle than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven” (Matt. 19:24; Mark 10:25; Luke 18:25), which he 
interprets as signifying that the wealthy, however virtuous, are 
barred from heaven by reason of their wealth alone, and that the poor, 
however wicked, gain entry to heaven solely because of their poverty.°? 
‘This means, he says, that it is not virtue, but lack of possessions, which 
opens the door to salvation, and that the way to be saved is to ignore 
virtue, behave immorally, and cleave to poverty. Accordingly, he 
refuses to believe that Jesus ever uttered these words, and prefers to 
attribute them to poor men, eager to lay their hands on the property 
of the wealthy. He renders the same judgment on the injunction, ““Go 
sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven” (Matt. 19:21; Mark 10:21; Luke 18: 22; cf. Luke 12:33), 
which he cannot accept as genuine and ascribes to some indigent 
woman, not to Jesus. 

This interpretation is unsound, Macarius protests.®° It is the be- 
havior of both rich and poor which determines whether they are to be 
admitted to heaven, not their wealth or poverty. What matters is not 


»7 Jerome, Epistola 133, 9, ed. Hilberg (CSEL 56; 1918), 255f.; Augustine, Epistola 
102, 8-15 (Quaestio 2), to Deogratias, ed. Al. Goldbacher (ORE 34, 2; Prague, 
Vienna, Leipzig, 1898), 551-58. 

°8 Frag. 95 (Macarius 3, 17); and Macarius, 3, 25. 

°° Frag. 58 (Macarius 3, 5). 

6° Macarius 3, 12; quotation, Blondel, op. cit., 83.18f. 
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a man’s wealth or poverty but the way he conducts himself. If a rich 
man is selfish and ignores the need and entreaties of the poor, he will 
be excluded from heaven. There are rich men who have been admitted 
to the kingdom of heaven, and poor men who have been excluded, 
Macarius says, but the “poor are the advocates of the rich without 
whom wealth is profitless in the sight of God.” He also admits at the 
end of his argument that wealth is burdensome in many ways, and 
creates the presumption of greed, so that it is actually better for a rich 
man to divest himself of his wealth if he really aspires to heaven. 

One of Porphyry’s most insidious sneers was based on Matthew 
g:12f. and Luke 5:31f. (“They that be whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick. I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance’’).®! If this be so, he says, the necessary inference is that 
Christ came only for the sake of sinners and the sick. Since it is the 
sinners who are called and the sick who are healed, and since the 
righteous are not called, it follows that he who is neither called nor 
in need of therapy is righteous and in good health. Thus, he who does 
not require healing turns away from the Gospel; and the more com- 
pletely he rejects it, the more righteous and healthy he will be. 

Macarius makes no attempt to cope with Porphyry’s pungently 
stated paradox.®* Instead, he contents himself with a tedious affrma- 
tion of the proposition that all men are sinners. John Chrysostom 
(d. 407) solves the problem in the same terms but much more suc- 
cinctly.®3 It is unfortunate that in addressing himself to this question, 
Macarius failed to offer some exegesis of the word “righteous” 
(dikatos), which in this context had reference to those who sought 
justification by observance of the Jewish law, that is the Pharisees and 
the scribes, who opposed Jesus at every step. This is in effect what 
Cyril of Alexandria does in his remarks on the passage.®4 Cyril also 
draws attention to the fact that Jesus deliberately sought out men like 
the publicans “who had not been purified” and whom the Jewish law 
abominated, in order to give them grace and compassion, which were 
not otherwise available to them. 


61 Frag. 87 (Macarius 4, 10). 

62 Macarius 4, 18. 

63 Chrysostom, Commentarius in Sanctum Matthaeum Evangelistam, homilia 30 (31), 
PG 57.365D. Cf. Edouard Massaux, L’Influence de l’Evangile de saint Matthieu sur la 
littérature chrétienne avant saint Irénée (Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis 2, 42; Louvain, 
1950), 140f. 

64 Joseph Reuss, Matthaus-Kommentare aus der griechischen Kirche (TU 61; 5. Reihe, 
6; Berlin, 1957), 186f.; Explanatio in Lucae Evangelium 5, 30, PG 72.569C-72A. 
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II (b). Baptism. Addressing himself to I Corinthians 6:11 (“But 
such [wicked] were some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sancti- 
fied, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God”), Porphyry condemns Christian baptismal theory 
as immoral because it provides too easy an escape from the burden of 
previous offences, which, he observes, the newly baptized sloughed off 
like a serpent shedding its skin.® He objects also that it encouraged 
depravity and undermined the legal foundations of society by assuring 
men that, however wantonly they behaved, they could obtain full 
remission for all their misdeeds simply by believing, calling upon the 
name of Jesus, and being baptized. Porphyry’s jeers were probably 
prompted in part by his disapproval of the practice, common among 
Christians in his day, of postponing baptism until the end of their lives, 
in order to avoid the risk of committing mortal sin after the cleansing 
waters of baptism had washed away all the sins of the past. 

Responding to Porphyry in behalf of the sacrament of baptism, 
Macarius compares its expiatory effect to the pardon granted by the 
Roman emperor to persons sentenced to death under the law.® In 
baptism the name of Christ invests ordinary water with power to wipe 
away the stains of wickedness, just as the signature of the emperor 
transforms a mere piece of paper into an official certificate of pardon. 
He even likens the name of Christ invoked upon the baptismal water 
to soda (the chemical compound, i.e., not the beverage), which, when 
added to water, removes dirt. Similarly, he says the name of Christ in 
the water of baptism removes sin, purifies the baptized person, and 
gives him the power to overcome evil in the future. 

II (c). The eucharist. Most of all, Porphyry was repelled by the 
Johannine account of the eucharist: “Except ye eat my flesh and drink 
my blood, ye have no life in you” (John 6:53, in Porphyry’s para- 
phrase).®” It is hardly credible that he was sincere in making this 


6° Frag. 88 (Macarius 4, 19). On postponement of baptism see Eusebius, Vita 
Constantini 4, 61ff., ed. Ivar A. Heikel, (GCS 7; Leipzig, 1902); PG 20.1 212ff. Christian 
criticism of such postponement: Pseudo-Basil, Homilia 13, 1ff., PG 31.425Bff.; Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Oratio 40, 11-46, PG 36.372-425; Gregory of Nyssa, Adversus eos qui dif- 
ferunt baptismum, PG 46.416-32. The subject is discussed by Franz J. Délger, “Die Taufe 
Konstantins und ihre Probleme,” Konstantin der Grosse und seine Zeit (Rémische 
Quartalschrift, Suppl. 19; Freiburg im Br., 1913), 377-447. 

66 Macarius 4, 25. 

67 Frag. 69 (Macarius 3, 15). I have given Porphyry’s version of John 6:53, which 
in all of the best MSS has “the flesh of the Son of man” and “his blood.” On canni- 
balism, see Porphyry, De abstinentia 2, 8; 4, 21, ed. Nauck, op. cit., 138f., 266f. 
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charge. Perhaps he could not resist the temptation to put the old pagan 
anti-Christian libel into a somewhat more respectable form. Anyway, 
he at least pretends that the eucharist was cannibalistic, unprecedent- 
edly barbarous, and worse than the Thyestean banquet of human flesh 
of which ‘Tereus partook unwillingly, or the grim meal consisting of 
his son’s body which Harpagus, tricked by Astyages, consumed. These 
pagan instances of cannibalism Porphyry extenuates as involuntary, 
and contrasts with the Christian eucharist, which he terms abomina- 
ble, even if interpreted allegorically. Not even animals are auto- 
phagous in the direst famine, he says; and Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
deliberately omitted the Johannine eucharistic imagery because they 
were outraged by it. 

It is true that none of the “Synoptic”’ Gospels includes the words 
from John reprehended by Porphyry. But Macarius unaccountably 
neglects to remind his readers that Matthew and Mark (supported in 
essentials by Luke and Paul) contain an account of the Last Supper 
in which Christ describes the eucharist as “my body” and “my blood,” 
which he commanded his disciples to eat and drink in his memory 
(Matt. 26:26ff; Mark 14:22ff.; Luke 22: 10ff.; I Cor. 11: 29ff.).68 
Instead, he makes the retort that infants feed on the flesh and blood of 
their mother. He weakens the effect of his argument by spinning it 
out too far, and tries to show that milk is really the same as blood 
because the latter is physiologically transformed into the former in 
the mother’s breast. He then loses himself in a fog of allegory, whereby 
he identifies the body and the blood of Christ (whom he here desig- 
nates as sophia [wisdom]) with the words of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ment, which he likens to the breasts of sophia (which in Greek is 
feminine). He also offers the suggestion that the bread and wine of 
the eucharist may properly be described as Christ’s body and blood 
because he created them and made use of them for his own body. He 
could have presented the Christian position more effectively had he 
openly admitted that the transformation of the bread and wine into 
the “body and blood of Christ” is a mystery inaccessible except by an 
act of faith. 

Ill. Immortality, crucifixion, and resurrection. Porphyry’s most telling 
blows were struck at the doctrine of the immortality of the body and 


68 Macarius 3, 23. Cf. Hippocrates, wept ad€vwr (on the glands), 16, ed. E. Littré, 
Oeuvres completes d’Hippocrate 8 (Paris, 1853), 572f.: Kal Thy Tpopyy, nv twa EAKovow 
[sc. of pafoi] eri opas, dAAotovdowy es T6 yaAa (“The breasts transform into milk all the 
nourishment they take in’’). 
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the Gospel account of Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection.°? These 
basic articles of Christian belief were repugnant to Porphyry because 
they were in conflict with the Platonic theory that the body perishes 
after death and that immortality is limited to the soul. He also ques- 
tions the value of the incarnation and the crucifixion, and asks how 
Christ, who was the Son of God and impassible (“incapable of suffer- 
ing’), could have been contained by a body for a brief period of time 
and subjected to pain. And why, he inquires, was Christ crucified and 
not punished in some other way? 

III (a). Incarnation and crucifixion in general. In the few extant pages 
of Pseudo-Methodius’ treatise Against Porphyry we have a sample of 
early Christian reasoning on these matters.’? Christ became man, 
Methodius says, in order to free human nature from domination by 
demons, conquer death, and offer mankind a way to heavenly life. He 
died on the cross because the cross was a symbol of victory. Indeed, so 
successful was it in scattering all kinds of evil that it was adopted by 
terrestrial rulers as the model for battle standards. In accordance with 
traditional exegesis, Methodius denies that the Logos himself suffered 
on the cross. It was the flesh which suffered, while the Logos remained 
impassible. He then supplements the tradition with a theory of his 
own, which is perhaps not entirely fatuous. His idea was that it is 
impossible to damage fire or air, for example, by stone, iron, wood, or 
the like, since air and fire offer no resistance and yield before the blow. 
It is all the more unlikely that the Divine Wisdom could be injured in 
any way, even when associated with a body that was crucified. 

III (5). Cosmic cataclysm. Porphyry then turns his attention to the 
question of the destruction of the universe, which served in Christian 
eschatology as the prelude to the last judgment and the general resur- 
rection.’ He was repelled by this hypothesis because it seemed to 


69 Frag. 84; Methodius, ed. N. Bonwetsch (GCS, 27; Leipzig, 1917), 503 n., 505 n. 
Bonwetsch, Die Theologie des Methodius von Olympus (Abhandlungen der kGniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, philolog.-hist. K]., N.F. 7, 1; Berlin, 
1903), 52f., briefly summarizes the fragments traditionally ascribed to Methodius. 
But Vinzenz Buchheit, Studien zu Methodios von Olympos (TU 69, 5.R., 14; Berlin, 1958), 
120-29, argues on sytlistic grounds that this attribution is incorrect. 

70 Methodius, ed. Bonwetsch, of. cit., 503-7. On early Christian ideas of the cross, 
see Carlo Cecchelli, Z/ trionfo della croce (Rome, 1954). 

"| Frag. 93, Quaestiones gentiles ad Christianos 14, Corpus apologetarum Christianorum 
saeculi secundi, ed. 1. C. T. de Otto 5 (3rd ed.; Jena, 1881), 328-30. For the identity of 
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presuppose a defect in the creator, which was for him metaphysically 
inadmissible. If such a cosmic catastrophe were to take place, he rea- 
soned, whatever its immediate cause, the responsibility would ulti- 
mately lie with the creator, either for having been evil himself, or for 
having left a fatal imperfection in his creation, or for having been too 
weak to overcome whatever external force it was which opposed him 
and destroyed what he had created. Porphyry’s unknown Christian 
opponent, now usually styled Pseudo-Justin, to whom we owe the 
fragment under review, repudiates his adversary’s analysis of the 
logical errors in the Christian expectation of a cataclysmic destruction 
of the universe.’? For, according to him, the eventual dissolution of 
the cosmos is attributable, not to a flaw either in its creator or in crea- 
tion itself, but to the ordinance of God. 

III (c). Resurrection of the flesh. These Christian beliefs ran counter 
to Porphyry’s conviction that the cosmos was ordained of God, and 
hence could neither be condemned nor annihilated, as if it were the 
work of a mortal man. Moreover, he objects, the Christians failed to 
explain how it was possible that all men would be restored to life in 
the flesh simultaneously, so that Priam and Nestor, for example, who 
had died thousands of years previously, would resume their living 
bodies along with someone who had died only three days before the 
resurrection. 

In Porphyry’s judgment, the Christian dogma of the resurrection 
of the flesh leads to absurdity if examined critically.7* Suppose, for 
instance, he suggests, that a shipwrecked man is devoured by fish and 
that the latter are eaten by fishermen, who die and are consumed by 
dogs, which, in turn, fall prey to crows and vultures. How could a 
body that has suffered such vicissitudes, or one that was burned or 
eaten by worms, ever be put together again? Such questions cannot 
be parried, Porphyry warns, by saying that God is omnipotent and 
can do anything, for this is not true. God cannot now bring it about 
that Homer was not a poet, that ‘Troy was not captured, or that two 
times two make five. Nor can he sin or be evil if he wishes, since he is 


Biblique 42 (1933), 211-19. On the cosmological questions at issue see A. Luneau, “Les 
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good. But even if it were possible for God to destroy heaven, earth, and 
the stars, and thereafter to bring the bodies of all men back to life, how 
could the earth hold all the population of the world born since its 
creation? 

Realizing the gravity of Porphyry’s onslaught on the doctrine of 
the resurrection, Macarius devotes the longest chapter in his book toa 
consideration of this dogma, which he admits is exceedingly difficult.”4 
He fails to discuss what Porphyry took to be the logical] objections to 
the Christian theory that God at the end of time would destroy the 
world he had created. Instead, he begins by assuming that God, as the 
creator of mankind and the universe ex nthilo, would naturally wish 
to improve what he had created by purging it of its flaws. Moreover, 
the immortality of human beings, together with the resurrection and 
rebirth of the universe along new lines, was essential to wash away 
corruption, reward the virtuous, punish the wicked, and bring about 
cosmic renewal, harmony, and beauty. When man is made immortal, 
it is only fitting that the universe, which was created for him, be made 
over and beautified to accommodate itself to his new condition. 

Since a thousand years are as one day with the Lord and vice 
versa (II Pet. 3:8), it makes no difference whether a man died three 
days before the resurrection or a thousand years ago, like Priam and 
Nestor, especially since everyone will be rewarded according to his 
deserts. Nor does Macarius see any merit in Porphyry’s question about 
the shipwrecked man and the itinerary of his body through the diges- 
tive systems of fish, men, dogs, and birds of prey. God has the power 
to reassemble the dispersed members of such a man, both because he 
is omnipotent and because man is his most treasured creation. On this 
particular point Pseudo-Justin adds that it is no more of a task for God 
to reconstitute the elements of which the bodies of men and fish are 
formed than to put them together in the first place, at the time of 
creation.’° Unlike Porphyry, Macarius believed God to be omnipo- 


74 Macarius 4, 30. 
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tent.’ But his reasoning on this head is obscure, and he fails to grapple 
with Porphyry’s formulation of the logical and metaphysical impli- 
cations inherent in the concept of omnipotence. 

III (d). The crucifixion narrative in the Gospels. Porphyry caustically 
reviews the numerous differences among the four Gospels in the ac- 
count of the crucifixion, and concludes therefrom that the four 
Evangelists were completely unreliable in this as well as in other mat- 
ters.’” The narrative is so inconsistent, he concludes, that it is not clear 
whether only one man had been crucified or several. 

Macarius vindicates the Gospel description of the crucifixion on 
two grounds.’® First, he rules out the disparity noted by Porphyry 
with regard to what Christ was offered to drink on the cross, whether 
vinegar (Mark 15:36; John 19:29) or wine mixed with gall (Matt. 
27:33), since, in his view, they all amounted in the end to the same 
thing. Secondly, and more sweepingly, he holds that the incidents and 
words recorded in the Gospels correspond exactly with what the 
Evangelists saw and heard. They merely related their experiences 
without attempting to reconcile apparent inconsistencies or excise 
anything that seemed strange, although he concedes that their 
equilibrium was disturbed by the earthquake, the eclipse of the sun, 
and other frightening phenomena attendant upon the crucifixion. 
Still, their account of the events they witnessed, however devoid of 
literary merit (a strange and unnecessary admission), had the advan- 
tage of presenting the facts without distortion. ‘They were not educated 
men, but even if they had been, it was their task to give a simple, un- 
varnished report of what had happened. This is exactly what they 
did, for they realized that such a narrative, which did not attempt to 
gloss over difficulties, would be more convincing than an elaborately 
contrived literary composition. 
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III (e). Christ’s attitude toward death. In dealing with Christ’s con- 
duct in the face of death, Porphyry finds his behavior inexplicable and 
completely out of character for a divine being or even for one of the 
heroes of ancient times.79 He cannot understand why Christ failed to 
take advantage of the temptation by Satan (Matt. 4:6). If Christ had 
really been a miracle worker, he says, and able to bring back the dead 
to life by a mere word, he ought to have plunged from the top of the 
temple and demonstrated by landing safely that he was truly the son 
of God, and had been carried by the angels in their hands. In this way 
he could have proved that he had the power to save himself and others 
from harm. By failing to do so, Porphyry concludes, Christ convicted 
himself of cowardice. 

It would have been improper for Christ to cast himself down, as 
the devil urged him to do, Macarius retorts, because he would then 
have been yielding to his adversary.®° Still worse, had he hearkened 
to Satan in this temptation, and also in the preceding one (v. 3: “Make 
these stones into bread’”’), he would have been compelled to yield also 
with regard to the third, which was Satan’s true goal (1.e.: “. . . fall 
down and worship me’’). It is true that by jumping from the pinnacle 
of the temple he would have fulfilled the prophecy (Psalms 91: 11f.) as 
quoted in Matthew 4:6 (“He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee . . . and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone’’). But the devil had chosen this text 
precisely in order to trick Christ by means of the Scriptures into offer- 
ing him worship. Christ saw through the deception and avoided 
the trap. 

Porphyry finds fault with several aspects of Christ’s demeanor in 
the Garden of Gethsemane (Matt. 26:36ff.; Luke 22:44).8! But his 
chief target is Christ’s agony in the face of death, which led him to 
ignore his own precept (“Fear not them which kill the body”—Maatt. 
10:28), and to pray (Matt. 26:39) that he might not have to undergo 
the passion. Christ’s words on this occasion were unworthy of the Son 
of God, he says, or even of a wise man who scorned death. 

A theologian like Athanasius would have disposed of Porphyry’s 
accusation of cowardice by assigning the expressions of fear and 
anguish in this context to Christ’s human nature, and denying that 


79 Frag. 48 (Macarius 3, 18). 

80 Macarius 3, 26; M. Steiner, La tentation de Jésus dans l’interprétation patristique de 
saint Justin 4 Origéne (Paris, 1962); V. Kesich, ““Empire-Church relations and the Third 
Temptation,” Studia patristica 4 (TU 79; Berlin, 1961), 465-71. 

81 Frag. 62 (Macarius 3, 2). 
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they affected his divinity in any way. But Macarius, probably under 
the influence of Gregory of Nyssa, chose to follow another tack, and 
relied instead on the so-called “fishhook”’ (&yktoTpov) theory of atone- 
ment, which, though less illuminating, perhaps, for the modern 
reader, has considerable significance in the history of theology.®? 
According to this doctrine, the devil was frightened by Christ’s mira- 
cles and became reluctant to press on to the foreordained passion, lest 
he discover, when it was too late, that his intended victim was not a 
man, as he had thought, but truly God and the Son of God. Under 
these circumstances, there was danger that the crucifixion might 
never take place, and that man would, as a result, fail to attain 
salvation. 

In order to avoid these dire consequences, Christ pretended to be 
afraid of death. Like an angler, he wrapped a worm as bait (his body) 
around the fishhook of his divinity, in order to entice the devil to swal- 
low the hook. ‘The scheme worked, the devil lunged after the worm, 
and was hooked (Macarius cites Job 41:1, slightly altered: ““Thou 
shalt catch a dragon with a hook’’). This stratagem was foreshadowed 
by Psalms 22:6 (“But I am a worm, and no man”), Macarius adds, 
“and the worm [sc. on the hook of Christ’s manhood] devoured the 
tree of death” (the tree, he means, whose fruit corrupted Adam and 
all of mankind, through Adam). That is, Macarius says, repeating the 
traditional formula, Christ by one tree (that which witnessed his 
crucifixion and resurrection) destroyed the tree of sin and death, by 
which Satan had got his hold on the human race. 

III (f). Crucifixion and resurrection. Porphyry deemed it unbecom- 
ing for a sage or a divine person to have suffered himself to be con- 
demned, beaten by a reed, spat upon, and crowned with thorns (Matt. 
27:26ff.; Mark 15:15ff.) without uttering some inspiring statement 
to his judges and tormentors.83 He contrasts what he regards as 
ignominious conduct on the part of Jesus with the courageous bearing 


82 Macarius 3, 9. Cf. Jean Daniélou, “Das Leben, das am Holze hangt, Dt 28, 66 in 
der altchristlichen Katechese,” Kirche und Uberlieferung, ed. Johannes Betz and Hein- 
rich Fries (Freiburg im Br., Basel, Vienna, 1960), 22-34. On this theory of redemption 
see Athanasius, Vita S. Antonit 24, PG 26, 880A; Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio catechetica 15— 
27, n.b. 21-24, ed. James H. Srawley, The Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssa (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1903), 63ff., n.b. 81ff., 93.3ff.; PG 45.48ff, 57ff, 65A; J. Riviére, Le dogme 
de la rédemption chez saint Augustin (3rd ed.; Paris, 1933), 252, 373-91; Johannes B. 
Aufhauser, Die Heilslehre des hl. Gregor von Nyssa (Munich, 1910), 111. Note also 
G. W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon I (Oxford, 1961), 20, s.v. &yktoTpov. 

83 Frag. 63 (Macarius 3, 1); cf. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 8, 10ff., tr. by F.C. 
Conybeare, (Loeb Classical Library) IT, 356-64. 
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of Apollonius of Tyana, who spoke out boldly before the court of the 
Emperor Domitian in Rome, then suddenly vanished, and appeared 
some hours later at Dicearchia (Puteoli). Even if he were bound by the 
will of God to undergo suffering, Porphyry insists, Christ should have 
addressed Pilate with wisdom and courage rather than submit cra- 
venly to humiliation. 

On the contrary, Macarius demurs, Christ had to submit to 
abasement in order to fulfill the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament, 
according to which he was “without form or comeliness,’’ and was 
“led as a sheep to the slaughter” (Isa. 53:2; Jer. 11: 19).84 Besides, had 
he loosed his full power against his enemies, no one would have dared 
to crucify him, and salvation would never have been won. He re- 
frained from behaving like Apollonius in order to avoid appearing to 
be a mere magician or trickster. Nevertheless, Jesus was untouched 
by opprobrium and contumely, because God dwelled within him, and 
God is impervious to human insults. Hence Jesus was no more 
affected by the attempts to humiliate him than is a rock traversed by 
reptiles, which bears no mark or trace of their passage over it because 
of its hardness. 

Above all, Porphyry remonstrates, after his resurrection Christ 
should have revealed himself to Pilate, Herod, the High Priest, or 
better to the Roman Senate and to the people, rather than to the 
humble Mary Magdalene, who had been possessed by seven demons, 
to the other Mary, and to a few other ordinary folk.8® Had he dis- 
played himself after the resurrection to men of high rank, he would 
have converted the world, and his disciples would not have been per- 
secuted by Roman judges as inventors of monstrous fables. For 
surely, Porphyry adds satirically, neither God nor a wise man is 
pleased if many undergo heavy penalties for his sake. 

Macarius offers a two-fold explanation of Christ’s failure to appear 
to Pilate and other notables after his resurrection.86 He did not exhibit 
himself to prominent Palestinians in order to avoid the suspicion that, 
either by error, trickery, or collusion, someone else had been substi- 
tuted for him and crucified in his place. This is hardly very convincing. 
But the second argument has more cogency. According to this, Christ 
disclosed himself to humble folk, not to men of distinction, so as to 
emphasize the divine nature of his mission, which did not need testi- 


84 Macarius 3, 8. 
85 Frag. 64 (Macarius 2, 14); cf. 65 (PG 89.233). 
86 Macarius 2, 19. 
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monials from famous personages. If he had made a demonstration 
before the Roman Senate, and had won official sponsorship, it would 
have seemed that the Gospel owed its success to powerful human sup- 
porters rather than to its divine origin. 

III (g). Second Coming. Porphyry was contemptuous also of the 
description of Christ’s Second Coming (Parusia) as portrayed by Paul 
in I Thessalonians 4:16f., which predicts that Christ “shall descend 
from heaven with a shout . . . and the dead in Christ shall rise first: 
Then we who are alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord.” 8’ Porphyry ridicules this conception of Christ and 
mortal men riding on a cloud through the sky as if they were sailing 
over the ocean. Such a prodigy would upset the natural balance of the 
universe, since nature had from the beginning assigned all creatures 
to the regions best suited to them: the sea for those which live in the 
water, the earth for those on dry land, the air for winged animals, and 
the aether for heavenly bodies. Nor would the divine Logos (Christ) 
ever so far violate the rule of order as to transfer the denizens of one 
sphere from their natural habitat to another. Anyhow, Porphyry ob- 
serves sardonically, Paul is a liar, since it is three hundred years since 
he made this prediction and neither he nor anyone else has been 
lifted up into heaven. 

In a lengthy statement, not all of which is relevant, Macarius at- 
tempts to confute Porphyry by means of the allegorical method.8® 
According to him, the word “clouds” in I Thessalonians 4:17 1s not to 
be taken literally. It signifies angels in this context, he claims, and the 
passage as a whole means that, at Christ’s Second Coming, mankind 
will be liberated from death by angels. Paul did not intend to suggest 
that men actually were to ride on the clouds, nor did he lie when he 
wrote, “We shall be caught up,” since these words referred to man- 
kind as a whole, not specifically to himself or his contemporaries. 

Porphyry had an encyclopaedic knowledge of the Bible and the 
Christian cultus, and in his own circle the kata Xptottavay must have 
seemed irrefutable. But he was overliteral in his approach; and in the 
end, despite all his erudition, subtlety, and dialectical virtuosity, he 
proved to be no more successful than Celsus in the previous century 
or the Emperor Julian, a hundred years later, in providing paganism 


87 Frag. 35 (Macarius 4, 2). 
88 Macarius 4, 12. 
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with a formula that would enable it to survive on equal terms with the 
new religion. On the other hand, though Macarius moved on a hum- 
bler plane, he stubbornly contested every point, and even managed 
to make a few penetrating thrusts of his own. Nevertheless, as he would 
have been the first to concede, the eventual victory was won, not be- 
cause of any merit on his part, but because of the superiority of the 
cause he championed. 
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COMPLEMENTARY NOTE 


In the editorial process, reference to the following works unaccount- 
ably disapeared from my article: 

Joseph R. Laurin, Orientations maftresses des apologistes chrétiens 
de 270 4 361 (Analecta Gregoriana, 61 ) (Rome,1954) ,discusses Porphyry 
at many points most eruditely but in a manner totally different from 
mine; and Pierre Courcelle,"Anti-Christian arguments and Christian 
Platonism: from Arnobius to St. Ambrose," in Arnaldo Momigliano,ed., 
The Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century 
(Oxford,1963), 156, refers to Porphyry only once, but the whole volume 
is of interest in a general way. 
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THE EDICT OF MILAN (313) 


A DEFENCE OF ITS TRADITIONAL AUTHORSHIP 
AND DESIGNATION (1) 


This paper is intended as a refutation of the modern paradoxogra- 
phers (2) who have been seduced by the temptation of trying to 


(1) I am deeply indebted to the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation for indispensable 
support (in 1954-55 and 1966-67) of my study of Byzantine intellectual history, the Mind 
of Byzantium, of which this paper forms a part. 

I acknowledge gratefully assistance from my colleague, Professor Lynn White, Jr., 
Director of the Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, UCLA, who has made a 
number of valuable suggestions. 

The most convenient text of the Edict is to be found in Lactance, De la mort des 
persécuteurs, 48, ed. with French translation and notes by Jacques Moreau, Sources Chré- 
tuennes, 39, vols. 1-2 (Paris, 1954); and in Greek in Eusebius, HE, 10, 5, 2-14, ed. Eduard 
Schwartz, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 9, 2 (Berlin 
1908); with English translation by J. E. L. Oulton and H. J. Lawlor, Eusebius, the Eccle- 
stastical History, 2 (Loeb Classical Library, 1932); with French translation by Gustave, 
Bardy, Sources chrétiennes, 55 (Paris, 1958). P. R. Coleman-Norton, Roman State & Chris- 
tuan Church, 1 (London, 1966), 30-35, gives an English translation of Lactantius’s version 
of the Edict and Eusebius’s variants therefrom. 

Of the vast bibliography on the Edict, I cite the following works, both for their impor- 
tance in the history of the subject and for their references to the older literature, which 
it is profitless to repeat: Mario Agnes, ‘‘Alcune considerazioni sul cosiddetto ‘Editto’ di 
Milano’’, Studi romani, 13 (1965), 424-32: does not discuss the “‘problem’”’ of the Edict; 
Salvatore Calderone, Costantino e il cattolicesimo, 1 (Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto dt storia 
dell’ Universita di Messina, 3 [Florence, 1962]); Mario Amelotti, ‘‘Da Diocleziano a Costan- 
tino, note in tema di costituzioni imperiali”’, Studia et documenta historiae et turis, 27 (1961), 
241-323; Maurilio Adriani, ‘‘La storicita dell’ Editto di Milano’, Studi Romani, 2 (1954), 
18-32; Herbert Nesselhauf, ‘‘Das Toleranzgesetz des Licinius’’, Historisches Jahrbuch, 
74 (1954), 44-61; Andreas Alféldi, The conversion of Constantine (Oxford, 1948), 37 f., 129 
n. 13; J. R. Palanque, ‘‘A propos du prétendu Edit de Milan’, Byzantion, 10 (1935), 607-16; 
Norman H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (Proceedings of the Bri- 
tish Academy, 15 [London, 1929]), 11, 69-74 (the lecture was delivered in 1930); Richard 
Laqueur, ‘“‘Die beiden Fassungen des sog. Toleranzedikts von Mailand’’, EIIITYMBION Hein- 
rich Swoboda dargebracht (Reichenberg, 1927), 132-41: I see no way to reconcile with texts 
or logic L’s tortuous theory (n. b. p. 140) that Husebius’s version of the Edict included 
interpolations from Maximinus’s rescript to Sabinus (HE, 9, 9a, 1-9), which L deems to 
have been issued before the Edict but dishonestly represented by the Constantinian party 
(and Eusebius) as Maximinus’s reply to the Edict (HE, 9, 9, 12/.; 9, 9a, 10-12); John R. Knip- 
fing, ‘‘Das angebliche ‘Mailander Edikt’ v. J. 313 im Lichte der neueren Forschung”’, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 40 (1922), 206-18; Emile Chénon, ‘‘Les conséquences juri- 
diques de l’Edit de Milan (313), Nouvelle Revue historique de droit frangais et étranger, 38 
(1914-15), 255-63; Pierre Batiffol, La paix constantinienne et le catholicisme, 2d ed. (Paris, 
1914), 203-67, n. b. 229 ff.; G. L. Perugi, ‘‘La fonte giuridica dell’ Editto di Milano’, Roma 
e l’Oriente, 6, fasc. 35-36 (1913), 13-40: chiefly of interest for detailed references to the earlier 
bibliography; Carlo Santucci, ‘‘L’Editto di Milano nei riguardi del diritto”, Nuovo Bul- 
lettino di Archeologia cristiana, 19 (1918), 71-75; Joseph Wittig, “Das Toleranzreskript von 
Mailand 313°’, Konstantin der Grosse und seine Zeit, ed. Franz J. Dolger (Freiburg im Br., 
1913), 40-65; Valerian Sesan, Die Religionspolitik der christlich-rém. Kaiser von Konstantin 
d. Gr. bis Theodosius d. Gr. (3138-380) (Kirche und Staat im rémisch-byzantinischen Reiche 
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prove that, despite his friendly disposition towards the Christian 
Church, Constantine did not issue the * Edict of Milan (313) but that 
Licinius, whom Eusebius condemns as a persecutor ** (HE, 10, 8, 
8-9, 9: see n. 11 below), did. This is a titillating conceit, heightened 
by the additional paradox, that Constantine did not even parti- 
cipate in the Edict (Seeck, loc. cit. in n. 2: “diese [Urkunde] ist 
erstens kein Edikt, zweitens nicht in Mailand erlassen, drittens nicht 
von Konstantin’). But, except possibly for the second proposition 
in this quotation from Seeck, these elements of the modern para- 
doxographic tradition concerning Constantine can be justified by 
neither the sources nor a priori considerations. 

On the contrary, I hope to show (I) that Constantine was one of 
the authors of the Edict, (II) that he must be regarded as having 
published it in his part of the Empire, (III) that his version of it was 
in essentials identical with, or very similar, to that reproduced by 
Eusebius in HE, 10, 5, 2-14 and by Lactantius in MP, 48, (IV) that 
these two texts not only constitute the Edict of Milan, but also are 
properly so designated, and (V) that the celebrated phrase, instinctu 


seit Konstantin dem Grossen und bis zum Falle Konstantinopels, 1 [Czernowitz, 1911]), 128- 
237; Guglielmo Schnyder, ‘‘L’Editto di Milano, ed i recenti studi critici che lo riguardano”’, 
Dissertazioni della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, 8. 2, 8 (1903), 149-79; 
A. Crivellucci, ‘‘L’Editto di Milano’’, Studi Storict, I (1892), 239-50; wdem, ‘‘Intorno all’ 
Editto di Milano’’, rbid., 4 (1895), 267-73. A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (284- 
602), I (Oxford, 1964), 80 f., simply describes it as an edict without discussion. Heinz 
Kahler, ‘‘Konstantin 313’’, Jahrbuch des deutschen archdologischen Instituts, 67, (1952), 
1-30, does not deal with the Edict, but with proof that the colossal statue of Constantine, 
fragments of which are preserved in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, was produced ca. 313 and 
set up in the (western) apse of the Basilica of (Maxentius) Constantine. 

(2) The Fons et origo of this school was Otto Seeck, ‘Das sogenannte Edikt von Mailand”’, 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 12 (1891), 381-86, whose thesis was taken up enthusias- 
tically by Henri Grégoire in Byzantion, 7 (1932), 645-61; 10 (1935), 616-19 (see also biblio- 
graphy in Moreau, SC, 39, 4, 159 f.); and then in three papers by Jacques Moreau, ‘“‘Zur 
Religionspolitik Konstantins des Grossen’’, Annales Universitatis Saraviensis, Philosophie 
et Lettres, 1 (1952), 160-68 (tdem, Scripta minora, ed. Walter Schmitthenner, Annales U. 
Saraviensis, Rethe: Philosophische Fakultdt, 1 [Heidelberg, 1964], 106-13); ‘Les ‘Litterae 
Licinii’’’, AUS, 2 (1935), 100-105 (Scripta minora, 99-105, n. b. 102: ‘‘Licinius, et Licinius 
seul, est l’auteur de l’acte de tolérance de 313°’); ‘‘Vérité historique et propagande politique 
chez Lactance et dans la Vita Constantini’’, AUS, 4 (1955), 89-97 (Scripta minora, 135-43) ; 
and in his notes on the MP in SC, 39, 2, 456-64, n. b. 458. The most recent exponent of 
these views about the Edict is Joseph Vogt, Constantin der Grosse (see next note), 168 f., 
284. Cf. n. 13 below. 

Seeck and Vogt, however, were content to attack the view that Constantine was the 
author of the Edict or issued it in his own realm. They accept the other elements of the 
historical tradition about Constantine (the conversion, etc.), which Grégoire and Moreau 
reject. 

* To which I will refer below as the Edict or, occasionally, to avoid ambiguity, as the 
Edict of 313. 

** HE = Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History (txxAnotactix? lotopla). 

MP = Lactantius’s De mortibus persecutorum. 
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duvinitatis, in the inscription on the Arch of Constantine was in all 
probability derived from the Edict, which the Roman senators took 
delight in imitating because by so doing they were enabled to pay a 
particularly delicate compliment to the Emperor Constantine, whom 
they knew to be its author. 

In venturing to reopen these time-worn questions once again, I 
lay little claim to originality, and rely on only one small point, which, 
however, I believe to be decisive. My cardinal principle here, and 
in my whole approach to historical research in general, is that the 
ancient and mediaeval historians who were contemporaries of the 
events they report, especially when uncontradicted by other autho- 
rities of equal weight, deserve considerably more respect than certain 
scholars have in recent years been willing to accord them. 

I have reference above all to Eusebius, who, after a generation of 
abuse at the hands of scholars of high repute, is at last being vindi- 
cated (3) against his detractors. From the first, I have agreed with 
Norman H. Baynes, who was the most important of the earlier 
champions of Eusebius, that the latter’s account of the life of Constan- 
tine is not to be rejected except for the most compelling reasons, and I 


(3) Of the many excellent scholars who have devoted themselves to this task, the latest 
is Friedhelm Winkelmann, beginning with his dissertation, Die Vita Constantini des Eusebius, 
thre Authentizitdt, thre Textbezeugung (Halle, 1959); then in Die Textbezeugung der Vita 
Constantini des Eusebius von Caesarea (Texte und Untersuchungen, 84 [Berlin, 1962]), and 
also in a number of articles: ‘‘Die Beurteilung des Eusebius von Casarea und seiner Vita 
Constantini im griechischen Osten, ein Beitrag zur Untersuchung der griechischen hagio- 
graphischen Vitae Constantini’, Byzantinistische Bettrdge (Berlin, 1964), 91-119; ‘‘Zur 
Geschichte des Authentizitatsproblems der Vita Constantini’’, lio, 40 (1962), 187-243: an 
admirable and fair-minded survey of the literature; ‘‘Konstantins Religionspolitik und ihre 
Motive im Urteil der literarischen Quellen des iv. und v. Jahrhunderts’, Acta Antiqua 
Academiae Scienttarum Hungaricae, 9 (1961), 239-56. Among his most notable predecessors 
nota bene: Joseph Vogt, ‘‘Pagans and Christians in the family of Constantine the Great’’, 
The conflict between paganism and Christianity in the fourth century, ed. Arnaldo Momigliano 
(Oxford, 1963), 38-54; idem, Constantin der Grosse, 2d ed. (Munich, 1960); zdem, ‘‘Constan- 
tinus der Grosse’, Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, 3 (Stuttgart, 1957), 306-79; 
idem, *‘Die constantinische Frage’’, Comitato Internazionale di Scienze Storiche, X Congresso 
Internazionale di Scienze Storiche (Rome), Relazioni, 6 (Florence, 1955), 731-79; Kurt Aland, 
Kirchengeschichtliche Entwiirfe (Giitersloh, 1960), 165-239, including a reprint of his paper, 
“Die religidse Haltung Kaiser Konstantins’’, from Studia Patristica (Texte und Untersu- 
chungen, 63 [Berlin, 1957]); Heinz Kraft, Kaiser Konstantins religidse Entwicklung (Beutrage 
zur historischen Theologie, 20 [Tiibingen, 1955]); Johannes Straub, ‘‘Konstantins Verzicht 
auf den Gang zum Kapitol’’, Historia, 4 (1955), 297-313; idem, Vom Herrscherideal in der 
Spdtantike (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, 18 (Stuttgart, 1939, reprinted 
1964]); Hermann Dorries, Das Selbstzeugnis Kaiser Konstantins (Abhandlungen der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Géttingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse, 3. F., 34 [G6ttingen, 1954]); 
A.H.M. Jones, ‘‘Notes on the genuineness of the Constantinian documents in Eusebius’s 
Life of Constantine’, Journal of ecclesiastical history, 5 (1954), 196-200 (With an appendix 
by T.C. Skeat); A-H.M. Jones, Constantine and the conversion of Europe \reprinted, N.Y., 1962); 
Friedrich Vittinghoff, ‘‘Eusebius als Verfasser der Vita Constantini’’, Rheitnisches Museum, 
N.F., 96 (1953), 330-73; Andrew Alféldi, The conversion of Constantine and pagan Rome 
(Oxford, 1948); Norman H. Baynes, Constantine the Great (n. 1 above). 
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rejoice that a new generation of critics has been piling up impressive 
evidence in support of this position. 

Specifically, with regard to the Edict, I maintain that the critical 
passage on which the entire decision rests, is to be found in Eusebius’s 
preface to a collection of legal texts (HE, 10, 5, 1): 


Déoe Sh, Aowrov xal tOv Bacrdixdy dratabewv Kwvotavtivov xat Arxiv- 
viov tag éx tHG ‘Pwuatwy owvig wetaarngbetaas Epuyvetag mapalapeba. 


ANTITPA®ON BAXIAIKQN AIATABREON EK POMAIKH> 
PAQTTHE METAAHOOEIZON. 


(i. e., “Now, then, let us quote the translations that have been made 
from the Latin of the imperial laws of Constantine and Licinius. 
Copy of the imperial laws translated from the Latin language’’). 

The first of these laws is the Edict, which begins (HE, 10, 5, 4), 
after a brief introductory paragraph as follows: 


‘O / b] ~ > \ K ~ ¢ Ad b \ f c 
mote evtvy@>o eyo Kavotavtivog 6 Atyovotog xayw Atxtvviog o 
Aitsyovotos év tH Medtordva canrvOeruev nat mavta dou meog TO AvotTEAes 
ual TO YONoLWLOV TG xowG dvegepev, Ev CyTHoEL Eoyouev, TaDTA WeTAgL TA 

~ 7 2 t bd ~ ¢/ > ~ z ~ \ 3 / 
hoimay &tiva Eddxer Ev TOAACLS Kaa eTMMMEAY civar, UXAAOV dE EV TOMTOLG 

/ b] / € \ \ ~ ? / \ \ / ? 4 
Siatakar edsoyuaticonpev, ofc h mpd¢ TO Oetov aidws te nal TO cEbuc EvelyeTo, 
coor’ oti, Stws SHuev xal totc Xorotravotc xal mow edcvOEoav atoeow 
tov anoArov0ety tH Donoxeta A 8’ av BovanPadouw, Orws 6 ti mote EoTIV 
Derdty tos nal odpaviov mMecyuaTOS, NULY Ka THEOL TOL UTO THY YUETEPaY 
eEovotav ducyovow evueves civar duvyOy. 


Eusebius differs from the Latin (see below) principally in mis- 
‘reading omnibus for hominibus and substituting a binomial expression 
é6mwco 6 tL moté gotiv Oerdtytos xal odpaviov mexypatoc, for the simpler 
quicquid < est > diuinitatis. Then, in a reversal of technique, he 
reduces the Latin placatum ac propitium to a single adjective in Greek. 
In my translation, I have followed the Latin: 

‘‘ When I Constantine Augustus and I Licinius Augustus (4) had met 
under happy auspices at Milan and discussed all questions pertaining 
to the general welfare and the security of the state, we decided that, 


(4) It makes no difference to my argument whether Emperor Maximinus’s name was 
included in the pro-oimion of the Edict, as some contend. But I doubt that it was, since 
none of the texts above quoted refer to it. Knipfing, ZKG, 40 (1922), 213-15, lists authorities 
on both sides of this question. Moreau, SC, 39, 2, 457, agrees that Maximinus was not men- 
tioned. For the latter’s defeat by Licinius on April 30, 313, near Adrianople, in the Campus 
Ergenus (MP, 47), erroneously called Campus Serenus by Lactantius (MP, 46, 9), see Moreau, 
SC, 39, 1, 130, 28 f.; Grégoire, Byzantion, 13 (1938), 585. 
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among the other things we knew would benefit the majority of men, 
first consideration should be given to the regulation of the affairs 
which affect the worship of divinity. [Hence, we resolved] to grant the 
Christians and all [others] the right to follow freely whatever religion 
they wished, so that whatever divinity there be in heaven might be 
favorable and propitious to us and to all of our subjects. ”’ 

In all material respects, then, Eusebius’s Greek translation is a 
faithful and accurate rendering of the Latin text of the Edict as 
represented by Lactantius in his MP 48, 2-12. The fidelity of the 
Greek to the Latin can be illustrated by the corresponding portion 
of the Edict as it appears in Lactantius: 

Cum feliciter tam ego [quam] Constantinus Augustus quam etiam 
ego Licinius Augustus apud Mediolanum conuenissemus atque uniuersa 
que ad commoda et securitatem publicam pertinerent, in tractatu 
haberemus, hec inter cetera que uidebamus pluribus hominibus 
profutura, uel in primis ordinanda esse credidimus, quibus diuinitatis 
reuerentia continebatur, ut daremus et christianis et omnibus liberam 
potestatem sequendi religionem quam quisque uoluisset, quo quicquid 
< est > diuinitatis in sede celesti, nobis atque omnibus qui sub 
potestate nostra sunt constituti, placatum ac propitium possit existere. 

Despite close agreement on all essential matters, there remain 
enough minor discrepancies (5) (like those noted above) between 
Eusebius’s Greek and Lactantius’s Latin to demonstrate that Euse- 
bius’s source could not have been the Edict as found in MP, 48. 
Hence, we have at least two separate and independent witnesses to the 
wording of this important document, which corroborate each other 
most impressively on all the principal questions at issue although 
neither was copied or transcribed from the other. The exact rela- 
tionship, however, between HE, 10, 5, 2-4, and MP, 48 cannot be 
precisely determined. 


(5) For a list of these with discussion, see I.A. Heikel, De Constantini imperatoris scriptis 
edendis (Helsinki, 1916), 17-28; Wittig, loc.cit. (n. 1 above), 58-61; Sesan, Kirche und Staat, 
1, 169-73, 226 f. Cf. also Moreau, Scripta minora, 103 f., nn. 27 f.; and idem, SC, 39, 2, 456 ff. 
Sesan, op. cit., 175 ff., 189-216, concludes from the differences between the two texts, espe- 
cially from the omission in MP, 48 of the preface to the Edict as given in HE, 10, 5, 2, that 
Eusebius had translated directly from the original Edict of Milan, not from Licinius’s 
version thereof (as in MP, 48) or any other such copy. Somewhat similarly, J. Maurice, 
“Note sur le préambule placé par Busébe en téte de I’Edit de Milan’’, Bulletin d’ancienne 
littérature et d’archéologie chrétiennes, & (1914), 45-47, looks upon the presence of this preface 
in HE, 10, 5, 2 f., and its omission in MP, 48, as proof that Eusebius’ text represents the 
Litterae Constantini, which Constantine had addressed to the governors of the Western 
provinces, as contrasted with the Lutterae Licinit, which Licinius promulgated in his part 


of the Empire. 
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In view of the plain meaning and obvious implications of the texts 
quoted, it is a great disservice to historical scholarship to belittle, 
minimize, or ignore them; and my principal service in what follows 
is merely to insist not only that the passages I have cited from the 
HE and MP mean what they say but also that they cannot be, and 
have not been, refuted. 


I.-II. Constantine co-author of the Edict and his promulgation of it in 
his own realm. 


These excerpts from Eusebius and Lactantius prove beyond all 
doubt (1) that the Edict was issued by both Constantine and Licinius 
and (2) that their versions of it (on this point see p. 26 below), as 
posted individually and separately by Constantine and Licinius in 
their respective jurisdictions, must have been identical or nearly so. 
Otherwise, Eusebius would not have included this text among what he 
calls the laws of both Constantine and Licinius,nor would both emperors 
have stated in so many words, as they do (« I Constantine Augustus 
and I Licinius Augustus »), that they had actively collaborated in 
this project. In other words, these passages from the HE and MP make 
it altogether impossible to deny that Constantine was one of the 
authors of this ordinance, or that he published it as a law for the 
portion of the Empire over which he ruled. (See also notes 7 a and 10 
below.) 

These conclusions follow inevitably from the opening sentence of the 
Edict (as quoted above), in which the two emperors declare that their 
chief objective was to grant religious freedom to all of their subjects, 
in order that by so doing they might win divine favor for the Empire 
and all of its inhabitants. It is difficult to imagine how Constantine 
could have discussed these matters with Licinius in Milan and 
then drafted, or assented to, a law couched in these terms, as both 
Eusebius and Lactantius agree that he did, without enacting it in his 
own name for his own part of the Empire. 

It is much more likely that Constantine arranged the conference 
in Milan, as well as the matrimonial alliance between his half-sister 
and Licinius, at least in part so as to win over his imperial colleague 
to the policy of religious toleration which he had already adopted. 
Whether this really was his aim or not, it is inconceivable that Cons- 
tantine, the first and greatest imperial benefactor (6) of the Christian 


(6) For the gifts, privileges, and immunities Constantine bestowed upon the Christian 
Church, see Ludwig Voelkl, Die Kuirchenstiftungen des Kaisers Konstantin im Lichte des 
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Church, and in all probability its most influential patron in the early 
centuries, apart from its Founder, could have failed in his own realm 
to promulgate this great charter of Christian liberty and privilege (7), 


rémischen Sakralrechts (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
Geisteswissenschaften, 117 [Cologne-Opladen, 1964]); Clémence Dupont, “Les donations 
dans les constitutions de Constantin’’, Revue internationale des droits de Vantiquité, 8. 3, 9 
(1962), 291-324, n. b. 319 ff.; Biondo Biondi, J/ diritto romano cristiano, 1 (Milan, 1952), 
21-30, 358, 361 f.; Jean Gaudemet, ‘‘La législation religieuse de Constantin’’, Revue d’histoire 
del Eglise de France, 33 (1947), 25-61. 

On Constantine as a lawgiver in general, see Gudrun Sttihff, Vulgarrecht im Kaiserrecht 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtugung der Gesetzgebung Konstantins des Grossen (Forschungen 
zum rémischen Recht, 21 [Weimar, 1966]); Clémence Dupont, ‘‘Les successions dans les 
constitutions de Constantin’’, Ivra, 15 (1964), 57-116; four volumes by eadem, published in 
Lille: La réglementation économique dans les constitutions de Constantin (1963); Le droit 
criminel dans les constitutions de Constantin, Les infractions (1953); Les peines (1955); Les 
constitutions de Constantin et le droit privé au début du IV® siécle (1937); Arnold Ehrhardt, 
“Constantin d. Gr. Religions-politik und Gusetzgebung’’, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abteilung, 72 (1955), 154-90; Joseph Vogt, ‘“‘Zur Frage 
des christlichen Ejinflusses auf die Gesetzgebung Konstantins des Grossen’’, Miinchener 
Bewtrdge zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, 35, Festschrift fiir Leopold 
Wenger, 2 (Munich, 1945), 118-48. Cf. E. Volterra, ““Quelques remarques sur le style des 
Constitutions de Constantin”, Droits de ’antiquité et de soctologie juridique, Mélanges Henri 
Lévy-Bruhl (Publications de l'Institut de droit romain de ? Université de Paris, 17 [Paris, 
1959]), 325-34; Manlio Sargenti, 1 diritto privato nella legislazione di Costantino, persone e 
famiglia (Pubblicaziont dell’ Istituto dt diritto romano dei diritti dell’ Oriente mediterraneo 
e dt storia del diritto, 3 [Milan, 1938]). 

The vast literature on the episcopalis audtentia is summarized by Max Kaser, Das rémische 
Zuvilprozessrecht (Iwan von Miller, Walter Otto, Hermann Bengtson, edd., Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft, 10, 3, 4 [Munich, 1966]), 527-29; see also J. N. Bakhuizen van den 
Brink, ‘““Episcopalis audientia,’’ Mededelingen der koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 19, 8 (Amsterdam, 1956), 245-301. 

(7) Emile Chénon, « Les conséquences juridiques de l’édit de Milan, » Nouvelle Revue 
historique de droit francais et étranger, 38 (1914-15), 255-63, suggests that the Edict has 
great significance because it constitutes the first formal recognition of the Christian Church 
as a legal corporation authorized to receive, hold, and administer property. It is possible 
that it should be so regarded since Constantine’s order to Anulinus (HE, 10, 5, 15-17) is 
limited in scope (see section 4 below) and does not connect the grant of these rights with 
freedom of worship. But this is not altogether certain, nor have scholars been able to explain 
satisfactorily the legal basis or origin of the system by which the Christian communities 
acquired and held real estate and other property during the first three centuries of their 
existence. 

In view of these uncertainties, I refrain from pressing this argument, despite its appeal. 
On the legal status implied by Constantine’s Edict to Anulinus, see Ehrhardt, loc. cit. (in 
previous n.), 172 f., who takes (rd Stxatov) here as the equivalent of corpus or odéua« (corpo- 
ration), though it is nevertheless interesting, and surely significant, that Eusebius uses 
this term in preference to cue, which occurs in his translation of the Edict (HE, 10, 5, 
10-12). See note 48 below. 

On this topic see the following (with references to the older literature): Giannetto Longo, 
“Sul diritto sepolcrale romano”, Jvra, 15 (1964), 137-58; idem, ‘“‘Communita cristiane 
primitive e ‘res religiosae’,’’ Bullettino dell’ Istituto di diritto romano, N.S., 18-19 = 59-60 
(1956), 237-57; W. W. Buckland, A text-book of Roman Law from Augustus to Justinian, 
3rd ed. by Peter Stein (Cambridge, England, 1963), 177-79; Charles Saumagne, ‘‘Corpus 
Christianorum,’’ Regue internationale des droits de V'antiquité, 8. 3, 7 (1960), 437-78; S. 3, 8 
(1961), 257-79; Max Kaser, Das rémische Privatrecht (Iwan von Miller, etc., edd., Handbuch 
der Altertumswissenschaft, 10, 3, 3, 2 [Munich, 1959]), 105, nn. 17-22, 106, 348, n. 21; Arnold 
Ehrhardt, ‘‘Das Corpus Christi und die Korporationen im spat-rémischen Recht,” Zeit- 
schrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abteilung, 70 (1953), 299- 
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which explicitly and systematically enacted into law the principles 
of which he was the most notable exponent. 

If this reasoning be sound, as I believe it is, we are compelled to 
assume that Constantine would have taken action by means of a 
separate Edict of his own, specifically addressed to-the people or to an 
official of his own portion of the Empire. This he would have had to 
do because, as it has been proved conclusively, in the years during 
which Constantine and Licinius were co-emperors (and also from 
338 to 468), a law like Licinius’s edition of the Edict (MP, 48), publi- 
shed as it was Nicomedia (MP, 48, 1), was valid only for the juris- 
diction of the emperor who issued it, i.e., for Licinius and in his own 
pars imperit. It had no validity outside of his domain, and would 
not have taken effect in the regions ruled by Constantine. For in 
legal documents of this kind, the names of other emperors often lis- 
ted in the preface or at other points in the text did not signify that 
the law applied to the entire Empire (7a). 

In each case, the place of emission recorded in a constitution indi- 
cates the sphere in which it was intended to operate. Hence, if it was 
posted in the Eastern half of the Empire (like MP, 48), it had binding 
effect only there and not in the West as well. Only very rarely, and 
under the most unusual circumstances, which do not affect the general 


347; 74 (1954), 25-40; Alexander Philipsborn, ‘‘Der Begriff der juristischen Person im 
romischen Recht”, vbid., 71 (1954), 41-70; Hans-Rudolf Hagemann, Die Stellung der Piae 
Causae nach justinianischem Rechte (Basler Studien zur Rechtswissenschaft, 37 [Basel, 1953)) ; 
Maurizio Borda, “‘Collegia funeraticia’, Enciclopedia Cattolica, 3 (1949), 1950-52; Giuseppe 
Bovini, La proprieta ecclesiastica e la condiztone giuridica della chiesa in etd precostantiniana 
(Milan, 1949); tdem, s.v. Chiesa, A, VI, ‘‘Posizione giuridica della Chiesa fino a Giustiniano,”’ 
Enciclopedia Cattolica, 3 (1949), 1504-6, who gives the bibliography of the subject and a 
summary of the leading theories up to his time; Gerda Kriiger, Die Rechisstellung der vor- 
konstantinischen Kirchen (Kurchenrechtliche Abhandlungen, 115-16 [Stuttgart, 1935]), 234-42; 
J. P. Waltzing, “‘Collegia,’’ DACL, 3, 2 (1914), 2107-40; Carlo Carassai, ‘‘La politica reli- 
giosa di Costantino il Grande e la proprieta della Chiesa,’’ Archivio della R. Societa Romana 
di Storia Patria, 24 (1901), 95-157. Cf. also Fernand de Visscher, Le droit des tombeaux 
romains (Milan, 1963), 261-76. 

(7a) Against the older view that the constitutions of every emperor applied automati- 
cally to the entire Empire, without specific enactment in each part thereof, it has now 
been proved that imperial legislation (from 338 on) was valid only for the jurisdiction of 
the emperor who issued it, 1. e., in his own pars imperii. This principle was established by 
M. Antonio de Dominicis, « Il problema dei rapporti burocratico-legislativi tra ‘occidente 
ed oriente’ nel basso impero romano alla luce delle inscriptiones e subscriptiones delle costi- 
tuzioni imperiali », Istututo Lombardo di sctenze e lettere, Rendiconti, Classe di lettere e Scienze 
Moral e Storiche, S. 3, 18=87 (1954), 329-487. Similar conclusions were reached indepen- 
dently by Jean Gaudemet, « Le partage législatif au Bas-Empire d’aprés un ouvrage récent », 
SDHI, 21(1955), 319-31; idem, « Le partage législatif dans la seconde moitié du ve siécle », 
Studi in onore di Pietro de Franciscit, 2 (Milan, 1956), 317-54 (with particular attention to 
the years 364-95); idem, La formation du droit séculier et du droit de’ Eglise au IV® et V® siécles, 
(Institut de droit romain de Université de Paris, 15 [Paris, 1957]), 17-26; idem, « Ortho- 
doxie et interpolations (4 propos de CTh. xvi, 1, 4 et xvi, 4, 1) », Mélanges en l’honneur de 
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rule under consideration, did an emperor of one pars imperii address 
a law to an official in another. Similarly, if two emperors wished to 
enact the same regulation, they would and did promulgate separate 
laws for this purpose, each in his own territory, as Licinius did in his 
Edict (MP, 48) and Constantine inevitably would have done in his. 

Less important than this basic matter of Constantine’s direct 
personal connection with the Edict are two subsidiary questions 
which unfortunately cannot be answered categorically. 

(1) The first of these concerns the date and place of promulgation 
of Constantine’s own copy of the Edict, as distinguished from that 
which Licinius, as we learn from MP, 48, 1, posted in Nicomedia on 
June 13, 313 (8) in Constantine’s name and his own. None of the 
extant sources gives any precise information on these matters. But 
it seems logical to assume that Constantine must have issued his 
version of the Edict in Rome some time after his victory over Maxen- 
tius on October 28, 312, either (a) late in 312 (9) and prior to his 


S. E. le Cardinal André Jullien, Revue de droit canonique, 10, 3-4; 11, 1 (1960-61), 163 f.; 
idem, Institutions de Vantiquité (Paris, 1967), 673; Giovanni Gualandi, « Privilegi imperiali 
e dualita legislativa nel Basso Impero alla luce di alcuni testi di Libanio », Archivio giuri- 
dico « Filippo Serafini », s. 6, 25=156 (1959), 5-34; Ernst Levy, « West-dstliches Vulgarrecht 
und Justinian », ZSS, RA, 76 (1959), 2-5. 

(8) Moreau in his translation, SC, 39, 1, 134 f., translates die Iduum Tuniarum by le 
quinze juin, momentarily forgetting the school-boy rule that the Ides fall on the thirteenth, 
except in March, May, July, and October, although he subsequently gives the date correctly, 
SC, 39, 2, 464. 

The terminus a guo is October 28, 312, the day of Constantine’s victory over Maxentius. 
This traditional date, called into question by Patrick Bruun, ‘‘The Battle of the Milvian 
Bridge,’’ Hermes, 88 (1960), 361-65; tdem, Studies in Constantinian chronology (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, 146 [New York, 1961]), 7, who pushes it back one year to October 28, 
311, has, however, been vindicated by Roberto Andreotti, ‘““Recenti contributi alla crono- 
logia costantiniana,’’ Latomus, 23 [(1964), 537-42; Maria R. Alféldi, Die constantinische 
Goldprégung (Mainz, 1963), 32; eadem and Dietmar Kienast, ‘“‘Zu P. Bruuns Datierung der 
Schlacht an der Milvischen Briicke,” Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik und Geldgeschichte, 11 
(1961), 33-41. 

(9) Calderone, Costantino (n. 1 above), 157-64; Sesan, Kirche und Staat, 1, 216-21, 358 f. 
(published by Constantine and Licinius). See also Nesselhauf, n. 13 below. Karl Bihlmeyer, 
“Das angebliche Toleranzedikt Konstantins von 312. Mit Beitragen zur Mailander Konsti- 
tution (313), Theologische Quartalschrift, 96 (1914), 65-100, 198-224, denies that Constan- 
tine issued any such a law in 312 either before the Battle of the Milvian Bridge or thereafter. 
Knipfing, ZKG, 40 (1922), 209 f., agrees with Bihlmeyer and lists the modern authorities 
on both sides of this question. 

Theoretically conceivable but hardly worthy of consideration is a third possibility, that 
Constantine might have held back his own Edict until after June 13. Such a delay on his 
part is extremely improbable because, unlike Licinius (see note 16 below), he exercised full 
dominion in his territories as early as October 28-29, 312. The uprising in Gaul with which 
he had to contend in the spring and summer of 313 affected only a small area and did not 
loosen his grip on Italy and North Africa, in which he legislated freely and without hin- 
drince. For his legislation in the early months of 313, see T. Mommsen, op. cit. in note 10 
below, vol. 1, 1, p. ccrx; Seeck, op. cit. in note 15 below, 160 f. The insurrection in Gaul is 
mentioned by Ernest Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empzire, 1, 1 (1959), 92; 1, 2, 459, n. 145; Pane- 
gyrici latini, XII (IX), 21, 5-23, 4, ed. Mynors (see n. 51 below), 286-88; IX (12), ed. Galletier, 
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meeting with Licinius in Milan, or (b) shortly thereafter, but presu- 
mably before June 13, 313, the day on which the Licinian draft 
of the Edict was made public. On the former supposition, Constantine 
would have drawn up the Edict himself very much in its present 
form and then persuaded Licinius to join him in sponsoring it. 

In view of Constantine’s attitude towards the Christians as demons- 
trated throughout his career from October 28, 312 on (see n. 7 above), 
alternative (a) seems more likely than (5), though neither is capable 
of proof, and both are legally (10) defensible since the emperor of 
one part of the Empire could, as we have seen (note 7a above), publish 
a law independently of his imperial colleague, who would not be 
bound thereby unless he wished to adopt it by a separate enactment 
of his own. 

Both hypotheses (a) and (6), it should be emphasized, are consis- 
tent with the unambiguous statements of Eusebius (HE, 9, 9, 12; 10, 
5, 1 et 4) and Lactantius (MP, 48, 2), quoted on pp. 16-17, that Constan- 
tine and Licinius were jointly responsible for the Edict. The lan- 
guage used in these passages goes far beyond the normal heading of 
an ordinary law (as, e.g., Codex Theodostanus, 10.19.10 of August 
29, 382 : Imperatores Gratianus, Valentinianus et Theodosius August 
Floro Praefecto Praetorio... Dat. wit Kal. Sept. Constantinopolu..., 
which concerned Theodosius’s part of the Empire alone, as can be 
seen from reference to Constantinople as the place of emission: see 
note 7a), and proves that both emperors actively took part in the 
issuance of the Edict. 

Nevertheless, whichever of these two alternatives may appear 


v. 2, p. 106, 140 ff.; Zosimus, Historia nova, 17, 2 f., ed. L. Mendelssohn (Leipzig, 1887), 
74.15 ff. Cf. Excerpta Valesiana, 13, ed. Jacques Moreau (Leipzig, 1961), 4.17 f.; Camille 
Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, 7 (reprinted Brussels, 1964 without date of original edition), 
111. Of course, there was nothing to prevent an emperor from legislating even in unsettled 
times. 

(10) H. F. Jolowicz, Historical introduction to the study of Roman law, 2d ed. (Cambridge, 
England, 1952), 438, 481. See also Codex Theodosianus, 1. 1. 5; Leges Novellae Theodosii IJ, 
1,5; 2 pr.; Leges Novellae Valentiniani III, 26 (Haenel 25), ed. T. Mommsen & P.M. Meyer, 
Theodostant libri xvi... et Leges Novellae ad Theodosianum pertinentes, 1, 2 (reprinted, 
Berlin, 1954), 29, 4-10; 2 (ibid.), 4f., 6, 121 f., Cf. for Zeno Biondo Biondi, ‘‘La L. 12 cod. 
de aed. priv. 8, 10 e la questione delle relazioni legislative tra Je due parti dell’ impero,”’ 
Bullettino dell’ Istituto di diritto romano, 44 (1936-37), 363-84; M. A. von Bethmann- Hollweg, 
Der Civilprozess des gemeinen Rechts, 3, Der rémische Civilprozess (Bonn, 1866), 215 f. Fritz 
von Schwind, Zur Frage der Publikation im rémischen Recht (Miinchener Bettrége zur Papyrus- 
forschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, 31 [1940]), 157 ff. (on the Publikation der kaiser- 
lichen Edikte), provides no information on publication during the Dominate. The view held 
by Jolowicz and von Bethmann-Hollweg, loc. cit., that the system of promulgation dis- 
cussed in the text was a later development and did not obtain ca. 313 is erroneous. See note 
7a above. 
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the more plausible, (a) is greatly to be preferred to the hypothesis 
recklessly advanced (11) without proof that the initiative for the 
Edict somehow lay with Licinius, who ended his days, Eusebius 
charges, as a persecutor of the Church. Whether this accusation be 
altogether just or not, there is not the slightest evidence which indi- 
cates that Licinius ever of his own accord took any action of any 
kind that was favorable to the Christians. 

(2) Secondly, commentators do not agree on the identification of 
the “most perfect and fully detailed law on behalf of the Christians’’, 
which, Eusebius says (HE, 9, 9, 12; cf. 9, 9a, 12) ‘Constantine himself 
and Licinius with him... with one will and purpose together drew 
up” (Kat dn ent todto.s adtég te Kwvotavetivos xat abv adte Bacrreds 
Arxtvvios, ...duow pte Bovay xat yyaun vonov inée Xprotiavev tekewtatov 
TANPESTATA OLATUTOLVTAL...). 

Although Eusebius does not further identify this “most perfect 
law’, he does say (HE, 9, 9, 9-12) that Constantine and Licinius 
issued it soon after (ént tovtotc) Constantine’s victory over Maxen- 
tius on October 28, 312. This description of the circumstances makes 
it probable that he was referring thereby to the Edict, which is the 


(11) Moreau, Scripta minora, 102 f.; Seeck, ZKG, 12 (1891), n.b. 381, 386. Contra, see 
inter alios Joseph Vogt, Constantin der Grosse, 168 f., 284; Calderone, Costantino, 164 f.; 
Dorries, Selbstzeugnis (n. 1 above), 229 ff.; J. R. Palanque, « A propos du prétendu Edit 
de Milan. » Byzantion, 10 (1935), 612 ff.; André Piganiol. L’empereur Constantin (Paris, 
1932), 92-97; Pierre Batiffol, La paix constantinienne et le catholicisme, 2d ed. (Paris, 1914), 
231. 

See also Marcello Fortina, ‘‘La politica religiosa dell’ imperatore Licinio,” Rivista di 
studi classict, 7 (1959), 245-65; 8 (1960), 3-23. On the almust hopeless task of attempting 
to determine whether some of the legal texts now attributed to Constantine had originally 
been issued by Licinius, see Roberto Andreotti, ‘‘L’imperatore Licinio ed alcuni problemi 
della legislazione costantiniana,’’ Studi in onore di Emilio Betti, 3 (Milan, 1962), 41-63; 
Mario Amelotti, SDHJ, 27 (1961), 300-23; Jean Gaudemet, ‘‘Constantin, restaurateur de 
Pordre,’’ Studi in onore di Siro Solazzt nel cinquantesitmo anniversarto del suo insegnamento 
universitario (1899-1948) (Naples, 1948), 652-74, who analyzes the Constantinian legisla- 
tion which he believes annulled and replaced the laws enacted by Maxentius and Licinius. 

On Licinius as persecutor, see Eusebius, HE, 10, 8, 8-9, 9, etc., with discussion by Cal- 
derone, Costantino, 205-30, who, however, is too eager to explain away all the data Eusebius 
presents on Licinius’s harshness towards the Church. From what Eusebius says, it appears 
that, though Licinius did not persecute the Christians in the manner of the earlier pagan 
emperors, he was unsympathetic towards them and enacted a number of measures which 
were designed to harass them. The best recent study of the whole career of Licinius is that 
by Roberto Andreotti, s.v., in the Dizionario epigrafico di antichita romane, 4, fasc. 31-33 
(Rome, 1958-59), 979-1041, n.b. 994-97 on the Edict. 

It cannot be proved that Constantine was the first to terminate active persecution of 
the Christians. He seems to have done so ca. 306-7, but apparently no sooner and no more 
completely than did his rival, Maxentius, who may once have outstripped him in the posi- 
tive encouragement of Christianity. See HE, 8, 14, 1 and Hans von Schoenebeck, Beitrdge 
zur Religionspolitik des Mazentius und Constantin, Klio, Beiheft 43 (1939, reprinted Aalen, 
1962), 4-27; Alberto Pincherle, ‘La politica ecclesiastica di Massenzio,”’ in idem, Cristianesimo 
antico e moderno (Rome, 1956), 38-50. 
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only joint declaration of these two emperors on religious liberty 
that he quotes. Likewise, this same text (HE, 9, 9, 9-12) makes it 
obvious that Eusebius could not possibly have been thinking here(a), 
as some have rashly supposed (12), of Galerius’s Edict of 311, which 
preceded by over a year the above-mentioned defeat of Maxentius. 
This fatal objection to the proposed identification of the “most 
perfect law” with Galerius’s Edict is fully borne out by internal 
evidence (to be discussed below, 5 (a)-(e)). 

Likewise to be rejected (b) is the possibility that Eusebius had 
in mind the non-existing law which many believe (see (1) (a) above) 
Constantine issued on his own initiative, without reference to Licinius, 
late in 312 or early in 313, since Eusebius would never have confused 
such an enactment with one promulgated, as he says, by both of the 
emperors. Calderone argues (see n. 9) that Constantine acted in this 
instance by himself, on his own authority as senior Augustus, without 
consulting Licinius, but that, in accordance with the normal pro- 
cedure (see n. 10), he then inserted Licinius’s name pro forma in 
the text which he made public. 

According to a somewhat similar theory (13), Eusebius deliberately 
added Licinius’s name to HE, 9, 9, 12 as co-author with Constantine 
of the “‘most perfect law” in order to ingratiate himself with Licinius 
under whose jurisdiction he was residing at the time he was writing 
this portion of his HE. It is not clear why Licinius should have been 
pleased by a back-handed compliment of this kind. However that 
may be, both of these guesses fall wide of the mark because of Euse- 
bius’s express statement, as above quoted, that Licinius acted jointly 
in this matter with Constantine (Kwvotavtivog xal abv atta Bactreds 
Avxtvvto¢) and that they both had agreed to publish the legislation 
in question (%ugw wrx Bovay xat yvouy vouov... Siaturodvtat). Eusebius 
would never have used such specific language if Licinius had not 


(12) E.g., Moreau, Scripta minora, 102 f., without proof and relying on Grégoire, Byzan- 
tion, 7 (1932), 649, who guesses that Eusebius did not reproduce the text of this ‘“‘most 
perfect law’’ since it was nothing but Galerius’s Edict of 311. So universal is the respect 
and admiration for the erudition of the effervescent Henri Grégoire and his faithful disciple 
that their error about the Edict of Galerius has not previously been refuted. 

(13) Nesselnauf, HJ, 74 (1954), 54 f., 54. Many authorities, e.g., Calderone, Costantino, 
163-204, Nesselhauf, loc. cut., Ehrhardt, ZSS, RA, 71 (1954), 38, & 72 (1955), 174 f., and 
Jochen Martin, ‘‘Toleranzedikt v. Mailand,’’ Lezikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 2d ed., 10 
(Freiburg im Br., 1965), 246, believe that Constantine issued a law in 312 which served 
as the model for the Edict (attributed to Licinius by all four). 

A curiosity worthy of mention is Eusebius’s remark (HE, 9, 10, 6) that Maximinus, 
whom he denounces elsewhere as a stubborn enemy of the Church, legislated for the Chris- 
tians “‘in the fullest and most perfect manner’’ (teAcotata xal manpéotata Statald&pevac). 
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actively participated in the formulation of this law, at least to the 
extent postulated in I (a) above. 

Nor (c) could there have been an earlier and now no longer sur- 
viving “most perfect law”. For there is no known reason why the 
two emperors, after turning out one “most perfect law” (at the earliest 
late in 312, subsequent to Constantine’s victory over Maxentius; 
see HE, 9, 9, 12), should only a few months later have deemed it 
necessary to frame a revised version thereof, i. e., our extant Edict 
of 313. Surely, if such a putative previous “most perfect law” had 
ever existed or had been “more perfect” than other such legislation, 
Eusebius would have wished to quote it, alongside of, or in prefe- 
rence to, the Edict of 313. Obviously, he would have preferred to 
transcribe the truly “‘most perfect law” and actually, I conclude, 
did so--in the text of the extant Edict of 313. 

Such uncertainty as there is on this point arises from the fact 
that, by some accident in the transmission of the original manus- 
cripts, the Edict (and a number of other legal documents), which 
should logically have followed closely upon Eusebius’s reference to 
the “‘most perfect law”, have been shifted to their present position 
(HE, 10, 5-7). Attempts (14) have been made to determine how and 
why this displacement came about, but none of the theories that 


(144) Henri Grégoire, Byzantion, 7 (1932), 649, and Jacques Moreau, Scripta minora, 
102 f., make much of the fact that some MSS omit HE, 10, 5, 1-7, 2 (which contains the 
Edict and a number of laws issued by Constantine alone). But these omissions by no means 
prove that the Edict is not fully attested since, of course, it still remains in MP, 48 and five 
out of nine MSS and versions of the HE. 

Hugh J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, essays on the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, Bishop of 
Caesarea (Oxford, 1912), 243-54, holds that there was only one edition of HE, 10, but that 
some MSS are defective. His argument is directed against Eduard Schwartz, RE, 6, 1 
(Stuttgart, 1907), 1405 f., and zdem, Die griechischen christlichen Schrifisteller, 9, 3 (Leipzig, 
1909), xlviii-l, who maintains that the passages in question were eliminated by Eusebius 
in the fourth and last edition of the HE, so as to remove all references favorable to Licinius, 
whose name would have been obnoxious to Constantine after the war of 324. § But 
Schwartz’s argument is unconvincing since, apart from the Edict itself HE (10, 5, 
2-14), the portion of the HE that is missing in some of the MSS consists entirely of decrees 
of various kinds (HE, 10, 5, 15-7, 2) by which Constantine conferred on the Church special 
benefits of which he would have been proud (restoration of confiscated property, convoca- 
tion of ecclesiastical synods, grants of money, immunity of the clergy from public offices). 
Hence, it seems better to suppose, with Lawlor, that the omissions in the defective MSS 
are to be attributed to accident rather than design. Even if Schwartz’s theory were tenable, 
however, the text of the Edict (in HE, 10, 5, 1-14) cannot be impugned, as he himself concedes 
(GCS, 9, 8, xlviii-l). 4 Cf. Richard Laqueur, Eusebius als Historiker seiner Zeit (Arbeiten 
zur Kirchengeschichte, 11 [Berlin-Leipzig, 1929]), 201 ff., 207 f., who argues, quite implau- 
sibly, that the Edict was omitted in the last edition of the HE, not because of the damnatio 
memoriae Of Licinius, but because ca. 324 (his date for the last edition of the HE) these 
laws on Christian freedom of worship were taken for granted and no longer seemed vital or 
relevant. For a brief summary see Gustave Bardy, Sources Chrétiennes, 55 (Paris, 1958), 
104-13; 73 (1960), 129-32. 
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have been propounded has won unanimous acceptance. Nor does 
any of them affect the reliability or authenticity of the crucial texts 
from Eusebius cited above. 

Hence, the principal thesis of this paper, that Constantine was directly 
connected with the Edict and published a version of it in his own 
territories, stands, whatever the time and place of its promulgation 
and whatever the identity of the “most perfect and fully detailed 
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law’’. 


IIL.-IV. The Edict of Milan: Constantinian and Lictnian texts iden- 
tical. 


As we learn from both Eusebius (HE, 10, 5, 4) and Lactantius 
(MP, 48, 2), the Edict was based upon conversations between Cons- 
tantine and his co-emperor Licinius that took place in Milan (45), 
sometime early in 313, if not in the latter part of 312, as some believe. 
The exact date cannot be ascertained, although it has been thought 
that Constantine would presumably have been present in Rome 
on January 1, 313, the day on which he assumed his third consul- 
ship. But this is by no means certain; and he might well have left 
the capital long before this, just as his predecessor, Diocletian, had 
absented himself therefrom (MP, 17, 2) at the beginning of the 
year (304) in which he became consul for the ninth time. Similarly, 
there is no necessity for assuming that Constantine must have been 
in Rome as late as January 18, 313 simply because one of his consti- 
tutions ad populum, of which two fragments have been preserved, 
was published (proposita) in Rome on that day (CT, 410. 10. 1; CJ, 
41. 58. 1 = CT, 13. 10. 1). For it was not essential that the emperor 
be at hand when his laws were publicly posted. 

Actually, the sources do not provide sufficient information for 
an accurate chronology of Constantine’s travels at this period. There 
is no doubt, however, that Constantine and Licinius did meet in 
Milan, either late in the year 312 or more probably early in. 343 (16), 
in order to celebrate the marriage of the latter to the former’s half- 


(15) The date is fully discussed by Calderone, Costantino, 158-63. Otto Seeck, Regesten 
der Kaiser und Papste fiir die Jahre 311 bis 476 n. Chr. (Stuttgart, 1919), 50, 35 ff., contends 
that the texts cited indicate that Constantine was in Rome on J anuary 18, 313. On posting, 
etc., see zdem, 8 ff. 

(16) The long delay between the sessions in Milan (which were held in January, 313, 
or possibly even as late as February or March) and June 13, on which Licinius’s Edict 
appeared, is best to be explained as the interval Licinius needed to bring Maximinus’s 
part of the Empire under his effective control. See Calderone, Costantino, 182 ff. 
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sister, Constantia (17). At the same time, they took advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded them to discuss the general situation 
and, above all, the status of religion in the Empire. (See the texts 
quoted above, pp. 16-17). 

It has been argued (18) that Eusebius’s version of the Edict should 
be regarded as the Greek translation of the original Edict which 
was promulgated by Constantine at Milan early in 313. But this 
conclusion is far from inevitable, and there is in fact no surviving 
document which can be proved without question to have been the 
original Edict of Milan. 

Nevertheless, this traditional title for our Edict is not inappro- 
priate if by it is understood the joint imperial Edict of toleration 
which, as a consequence of the understandings reached in Milan 
by Constantine and Licinius, became effective throughout the Empire 
upon promulgation by each of the emperors separately in his own 
realm. So much at the very least is undeniable. 

But the traditional designation can, and probably should, be 
vindicated even more completely. This possibility of vindication 
arises because, as it should be obvious after reflection upon the normal 
procedures followed by lawyers and lawmakers, the results of the 
Milanese conversations between Constantine and Licinius must 
have been put into writing (19) before the parties separated. For 
two Roman emperors intent upon establishing a new imperial policy 
to be sanctioned by a law could never have been satisfied with any- 
thing less than a written and carefully worded record of the points 
on which they had agreed. This would hardly have been less than 
a formal text of the law that was soon to be proclaimed. 

Hence, we are entitled to conjecture, each of the two emperors, 
or their respective legal secretaries, carried away from Milan a copy 


(17) Excerpta Valesiana, 4, 13, ed. Jacques Moreau (Leipzig, 1961), 4, 12-18; Zosimus, 
Historia nova, 2, 17, 2, ed. L. Mendelssohn (Leipzig, 1887), 74, 15 ff.; Epitome de Caesaribus, 
41, 1, edd. F. Pichlmayr and R. Gruendel, with Sextus Aurelius Victor (Leipzig, 1961), 
166, 12 ff. Constantia is not mentioned by name in MP, 43, 2 or 45, 1 f. Constantia, the 
daughter of Constantius Chlorus and Theodora, is not to be confused with Constantine’s 
daughter of the same name: Adolf Lippold, s.v. Constantia, Der Kleine Pauly, edd. K. Ziegler 
& W. Sontheimer, 1 (Stuttgart, 1964), 1283 f. 

(18) By Sesan, Kirche und Staat, 1, 181-207, 207 ff., n. b. 190-92. See n. 5 above. Wittig, 
loc. cit. (n. 1 above), agrees with Sesan except that he prefers to describe this law as a 
rescript rather than an edict, and ascribes it to Licinius rather than to Constantine. 

(19) So inter alios J. Maurice “Note sur le préambule placé par Eusébe en téte de Edit 
de Milan’’, Bulletin d@’anctenne littérature et d’archéologie chrétiennes, 4 (1914), 45. So also 
Hermann Dérries, Wort und Stunde, 1 (Gottingen, 1966), 20 n. 35, who goes almost as far 
as I do when he says (ibid., 23) ‘‘Der herk6mmliche Name ‘Mailander Edikt’ ist zwar formal 
unrichtig, sachlich aber vollig zutreffend.” 
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of an officially prepared text, which was then in all probability repro- 
duced practically verbatim not only by Licinius in the Edict as we 
know it from MP, 48 but also by Constantine in his own no longer 
extant version thereof. These two promulgations, having been trans- 
cribed from the articles of agreement drawn up at Milan, would as a 
matter of course have been all but identical. Consequently, since 
our Edict (HE, 10, 5, 2-14; MP, 48) must have been a transcript of 
the meticulously articulated and officially approved memorandum 
worked out by the emperors in Milan, it deserves to be recognized 
as the “Edict of Milan’, although it was not promulgated in this 
city. 

Of course, there is no formal proof that the Edict actually took 
shape in this way. But the logic of the situation and the clear impli- 
cation of the Edict, both as quoted above (HE, 10, 5, 4; MP, 48, 2) 
and as analyzed below with respect to placuisse nobis and its specific 
provisions, which are too detailed and too circumstantial to have 
been transmitted orally (pp. 31-32 below), lead inevitably to this 
conclusion. 

On the other hand, it is not surprising that there are minor but not 
substantial discrepancies (see n. 5 above) between the Eusebian and 
Lactantian texts of the Edict, just as there undoubtedly must have 
been between the Licinian and Constantinian forms thereof. Absolute 
identity in such texts is all but unattainable, as anyone knows who 
has ever revised even an ordinary typescript, and then tried to incor- 
porate all the final changes and retouches into all the carbon copies. 

Some have argued (1) that this law of 313 was not an edict (edictum) 
but a rescript (20) (rescriptum) or a mandatum (21). Others hold (2) 
that it was nothing more than a statement of principle without 
legal consequences (22), or (8) that it was intended solely for Lici- 
nius’s part of the Empire (23), or that Constantine would not have 
taken the trouble to promulgate the Edict himself (24), which would 


(20) Vogt, Constantin, 170. 

(21) Ernest Stein and J. R. Palanque, Histoire du Bas-Empire, 1, 2 (n. p., 1959), 458, 
n. 143; Moreau, Seripta minora, 103. 

(22) So Vogt, Constantin, 169, who concludes of Constantine and Licinius at Milan: 
‘dass sie auf die Abfassung eines Edikts verzichteten und sich damit begniigten, die Grundli- 
nien einer kiinftigen Politik zu umreissen.”’ 

(23) Moreau, Scripta minora, 101-103; SC, 39, 2, 458. 

* It is usually so described, though Eusebius (HE, 10, 5, 15) calls it a dudratic ( = cons- 
titutio), and it probably merits the designation edict as inuch as the Edict of 313. See notes 
28-33 below and Ehrhardt, loc. cit. (n. 6 above), 174.(Reference to p. 29 below.) 

(24) Baynes, Constantine the Great, 11, 74 f.; Moreau, Scripta minora, 102. 
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have been pointless and repetitious for him, since he had anticipated 
it (4) in the rescript* addressed to Anulinus (HE, 10, 5, 15-17), 
and above all (5) in the Edict of Sardica (25) of 3411, to which his 
name had been attached, along with those of Galerius (the senior 
Emperor, its principal sponsor) and Licinius (26). Moreover, some 
critics maintain (6) (27), this Galerian law of 341 was still in force 
in Africa in 344 (or rather, 315; see n. 43) and could not, therefore, 
have been superseded by the Edict, which, according to them, was 
for this reason devoid of legal significance. 

Of course, as its advocates seem not to realize, point (5) above 
could equally well be used to support the impossible proposition, 
favored by no one, that Licinius himself, having already legislated 
sufficiently on this subject by joining Galerius and Constantine in 
promulgating the Edict of 311, would merely have extended this 
Edict to apply to his newly-conquered lands, as they argue Constan- 
tine had done, and would not subsequently have published the Edict 
of 313, from which no one has ever thought of dissociating him. 
Nor do they explain why Constantine could not have issued more 
than one law on religious toleration especially if the successive enact- 
ments were drafted in different terms or were designed to meet 
special requirements, as even the most radical critics: concede he 
did, since no one denies that he was responsible for both the Edict 
to Anulinus (312-313) and that of 311 (on which his name appears 
along with those of Galerius and Licinius; see n. 26 above). 

This logical flaw is characteristic of all six of these objections, 
not one of which can withstand critical examination. (1) In the 
first place, according to the usage of the Later Empire, such an 


(25) Moreau, Scripta minora, 101-3; Seeck, ZKG, 12 (1891), 381-86. 

(26) Eusebius, HE, 8, 17, 3-5. Some of the MSS (see GCS and LCL editions) omit Licinius’s 
name, 

(27) Erich Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums, 1 (Tubingen, 1930), 581, followed by Jac- 
ques Moreau, Scripta minora, 101, who does not attempt to deal with J. R. Palanque’s 
ingenious refutation of Caspar’s theory in Byzantion, 10 (1935), 607-16; but see n. 44 below. 
Vogt, Constantin der Grosse, 2d ed. (Munich, 1960), 169, 284, accepts Caspar’s conclusion 
without discussion, although he evtes Palanque. 

In BZ, 32 (1932), 117 f., Ernest Stein accepts Caspar’s argument that the Edict of Gale- 
rius was being cited in Africa in 314 (as we now know 315: see n. 43 below). But he interprets 
this circumstance as proof that the Edict of 313 was then actually in effect. According to 
him, since the actorum rescissio operated to expunge all the legislation of a tyrant (in this 
case, Maxentius), Galerius’s Edict could not have been re-instated after the death of Maxen- 
tius except by a law of Constantine, i.e., by the Edict of 313. This is a complex notion, 
and it is difficult to follow Stein’s argument that Constantine’s Edict of 313 re-instated 
Galerius’s Edict, which it simultaneously replaced. On the rescissto, see Calderone, Cositan- 
tino, 152-55; Theodor Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 2, 2, 3rd ed. (reprinted, Graz, 
4952, with no reference to the original date), 1129-32. 
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enactment would have been regarded as an edict. The opposition 
to this term in the present context rests mainly upon the theory (28) 
that it should be restricted to documents which begin Imperator 
Caesar... dicit (i.e., “the Emperor... says’). On this account, some 
have thought, mandatum (29) would be a more accurate term than 
edict. But this suggestion overlooks the fact that by this time (30) 
mandata had become quite rare, and did not re-enter popular usage 
until the reign of Justinian. Furthermore, since the mandatum was 
the medium for transmitting administrative instructions to provin- 
cial magistrates, 1t would have been unsuitable for a formal pro- 
nouncement like the Edict of 313, which applied to the Empire as a 
whole. It may also be relevant that, by a terminological accident, 
the mandatum was never described as a constitutio (imperial enactment) 
by a Roman writer, whereas the Edict is defined by Eusebius (HE, 
10, 5, 1) as a duata&tc, 1.e., as a constitutio (see n.35 below). 

Likewise, it is not likely that the legal provisions arising out of 
the conference of Constantine and Licinius in Milan would have 
been set forth in a rescript (31), which was the form customarily 
used by the emperors to reply to queries from officials or petitions 
from private persons. 

These proposals of alternative and putatively preferable designa- 
tions for the Edict look back primarily to the practice of the earlier 
Empire (32), in which several types of laws (edicta, decreta, rescripta, 
etc.) had been distinguished. In later times, however, the difference 
between one form and another became less significant, and after 
the reign of Diocletian (284-305) the principal distinction was between 
laws of general application (the leges generales) (33), which were 
promulgated for the Empire as a whole, and those which were granted 


(28) On this definition of the imperial edict, see Leopold Wenger, Die Quellen des rémischen 
Rechts (Oesterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Denkschriften der Gesamtakademie, 2 
(Vienna, 1953]), 425, n. 2. 

(29) So, e.g., Seeck, ZKG, 12 (1891), 381-86. For the mandatum, see Wenger, op. cit., 
425 f. 

(30) Jolowicz, op. cit. (n. 10 above), 376, 380 f., 480; Jean Gaudemet, La formation du 
droit séculier et du droit de Véglise aux IV® et V® siécles (Institut de droit romain de l Univer- 
suté de Paris, 15 [1957]), 26 f.; tdem, Institutions de l’antiquité (Paris, 1967), 481, 585, 733. 

(31) On rescripts, see Wenger, op. cit., 427-32; Jolowicz, op. cit., 378-80, 479; Adolf 
Berger, Encyclopedic dictionary of Roman law (Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, N.S. 43, 2 [Philadelphia, 1953]), 574, 680. 

(32) Jolowicz, op. cit., 479, cf. 376 ff.; Kipp, s.v. Edictum, RE, 5, 2 (Stuttgart, 1905), 
1947. 64 ff. 

(33) Jolowicz, op. cit., 478 f.; Wenger, op. cit., 433 f. F. Martroye, “A propos de ‘l’édit 
de Milan,’ ”’ Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et darchéologie chrétiennes, & (1914), 48 f., inexpli- 
cably denies that the Edict “‘s’agit... d’une déclaration de droits s’adressant a la population 
tout entiére. ”’ 
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ad hoc to bestow a favor or to deal with some extraordinary situation, 
but were not intended to serve as legal precedents that would be 
regularly applicable in the future. 

A lex generalis could be issued in various ways, and if it was speci- 
fically so designated or promulgated as a law of general application, 
it had the force of an edict. This definition was laid down in a consti- 
tution of 426 (CJ, 1.14.3), which provided: Sed et si generalis lex 
vocata est vel ad omnes iussa est pertinere, vim obtineat edicti. These 
conditions were clearly fulfilled by the Edict of 313 since it prescribed 
rules that were directed to all the inhabitants of the Empire, to whom 
it specifically referred (as omnibus [‘‘all”] twice in MP, 48, 2, and 
as quisque [“‘each”’] thrice: MP, 48, 2, 4, 6), etc., and was therefore 
indubitably ad omnes iussa est pertinere. 

(2) Actually, whether or not this definition is relevant for the 
fourth century, as it probably is, there is no need to quibble about 
terminology, since, under the Dominate (i.e., from the time of Diocle- 
tian) and even before, the legal channel by which the emperor chose 
to proceed was of little consequence and could not affect the final 
result. For no one could challenge his authority; and whatever method 
he preferred or the moment seemed to demand — whether he chose 
to take action through an edict or some other legal device — his decision 
as thus expressed became without question (34) the law of the Empire. 
This principle, which is traceable to Gaius and Ulpian, is set forth 
twice in the Corpus Juris Civilis, in the Institutes (1.2.6) and in the 
Digest (1.4.1), and is almost too well-known to quote: Quod principt 
placuit legis habet vigorem (““What the emperor ordains (35) has the 
force of law’’). 

It is significant, therefore, that the emperors used this technical 
term (in this instance, placuisse nobis: MP, 48, 4) to introduce the 


(34) On this text, see Fritz Schulz, “Bracton on kingship’, L’Europa e wl diritto romano, 
Studi in memoria di Paolo Koschaker, 1 (Milan, 1954), 44 ff.; Pietro de Francisci, Arcana 
umperit, 3, 2 (Milan, 1948), 203-23. 

(35) It is hardly necessary to warn the reader that Quod principi placuit is not to be 
translated crudely and unidiomatically, ‘‘What has pleased the king,’’ as many of even the 
most erudite scholars persist in rendering it. The impersonal placet here is used in the tech- 
nical meaning of rule, determine, decide, ordain, etc.; and the clause as a whole means: ‘“‘What 
the emperor rules,’ i.e., what he has determined in his judicial capacity as lawgiver, pre- 
sumably after consultation with his legal advisers (CJ, 1. 14. 2) or at least after due reflec- 
tion on juridical matters. The full text is of great importance: Institutiones, 1. 2. 6: Sed 
et quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem, cum lege regia, quae de imperio eius lata est, 
populus ei et in eum omne suum imperium et potestatem concessit. Quodcumque igitur 
imperator per epistulam constituit vel cognoscens decrevit vel edicto praecepit, legem esse 
constat: haec sunt quae constitutiones appellantur. The parallel text, Digest, 1. 4. 1, differs 
in only a few minor particulars. 
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principal subject of their Edict (vid., that the restrictions on the 
Christians were to be removed). For, as any bureaucrat or educated 
man of the fourth century would have recognized at once, these 
two words (whose legal significance has been ignored by nearly (36) 
all of the modern commentators on the Edict) invest the text under 
consideration with full legal authority as a law. This would have 
been obvious to any Romanist, not only from the use of the wholly 
unambiguous terminus technicus just cited, but also from the form 
of the preface, the stress on its universal application, and a number 
of other legal tags (37). § There is, of course, it should be added 
to conclude this phase of the argument, no reason to object that 
what we have been describing as the Edict cannot be accepted as 
such because it is otherwise unattested. For, as every student of 
Roman history knows, there is a huge corpus (38) of materials which 
by one accident or another were never taken up into any of the 
existing codes of law, and are known only from inscriptions, papyri, 
or the works of historians, whose authority, as in this instance, 
cannot be questioned. 

(3) Thirdly, although the Edict was, according to Lactantius 
(MP, 48, 1), addressed to the governor of Bithynia, it is not reasonable 
to infer that it was on this account restricted to Licinius’s portion 
of the Empire. If any such lhmitation had been envisaged, Eusebius 
would hardly have failed to draw attention to it. But he does not 
even mention the addressee designated by Lactantius. Besides, even 
in the Lactantian text (MP, 48, 2), both Constantine and Licinius 
are named as the authors of the Edict (tam ego Constantinus Augustus 
quam etiam ego Licinius Augustus... ordinanda esse credidimus), 
in a manner which proves that this was not a purely formal listing of 
the reigning monarchs but an official statement of actual collabo- 
ration and joint sponsorship. (See also HE, 10, 5, 1, quoted on p.16 
above.) 


(36) An exception is Amelotti, SDHI, 27 (1961), 288-95, n. b. 292, n. 142, 308 (who 
ascribes it to Licinius alone, but admits it to have been an edict); Adriani, SR, 2 (1954), 
24 ff., accepts it as an edict, as does Ehrhardt, ZSS, RA, 72 (1955), 171. Even Moreau, 
who argues that this document cannot be described as an edict, himself (SC, 39, 2, 459, 
on 1, 15), refers to it as l’édit, and fails to comment on either CJ, 1. 14. 2 f. or placuisse 
nobis, which provide the key to its legal character. 

A detailed study of the phraseology of the Edict and its use of legal terminology would 
be rewarding. 

(37) Nesselhauf, HJ, 74 (1954), 46 f. 

(38) See Gustav Haenel, Corpus legum ab tmperatoribus romanis ante Iustinianum latarum 
quae extra constitutionum codices supersunt, 2 vols, (Leipzig, 1857, repr. Aalen, 1965); 4, 
187 ff. 
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(4) Fourthly, the letter (HE, 10, 5, 15-17) to Anulinus (39), pro- 
consul of Africa, which some (see n. 24 f. above) deem to have been 
sufficient expression of Constantine’s official attitude on toleration 
to have precluded his active collaboration in the Edict of 313, cannot 
be dated with certainty. Though Eusebius, our sole source for this 
document, quotes it after the Edict (HE, 10, 5, 15-17), logically, it 
would appear to be prior thereto, since it deals ad hoc with only 
one of the problems with which the Edict was concerned (i.e., with 
nothing but the restoration of Christian properties that had been 
seized by the State during the persecutions) and would in all likelihood 
have been unnecessary thereafter. § Moreover, it lacks two of the 
most characteristic and indispensable elements of the Edict, (a) the 
promise of indemnification for pagans whose interests were damaged 
by the execution of this measure, and (b) the unequivocal declaration 
of the principle of absolute equality in the law to all religions. It 
was this last provision, which went far beyond the mere toleration 
already accorded by Galerius and Maxentius, that makes the Edict 
one of the most memorable monuments in the history of human 
freedom. No one in the fourth century, therefore, for which egalitarian 
ideas were, it need hardly be said, incomparably more revolutionary 
than they are in the twentieth, could ever have supposed that Cons- 
tantine’s simple instructions on a single point of law constituted an 
adequate substitute for the Edict. 

In addition, the proponents of (4) overlook the fact that, as the 
emperors explain (HE, 10, 5, 2 f.; MP, 48, 4), the Edict was needed 
in order to remove certain condiciones in a previous enactment of 
theirs which had denied freedom of worship to many Christians. 
Thus, the emperors would have felt obliged to issue the Edict, even 
if the letter to Anulinus had been far more satisfactory a pronounce- 
ment on the religious question than it really was. 

There is some dispute as to what these vexatious condiciones (40) 


(39) On this document, see, Calderone, Costantino, 144 f.; Ehrhardt, ZSS, RA, 72 (1955), 
171-73; Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church, 10, 68 f.; Kraft, Katser 
Konstantins religidse Entwicklung, 160 f.; Dorries, Selbstzeugnis, 16. 

(40) According to Knipfing, ZKG, 40 (1922), 211, the letter stated by Eusebius to have 
required correction is the one Sabinus sent at Maximinus’s behest to replace the Edict 
of Galerius (HE, 9, 1-6). But I fail to see why Constantine and Licinius would have assumed 
responsibility for this document, with which they had had no connection. 

Salvatore Calderone, ‘“‘AIPEZIZ£ — ‘condicio’ nelle Litterae Licinit,’’ Helikon, 1 (1961), 
283-94, suggests that the word condiciones (in MP, 48, 4), which Eusebius translates by 
alp¢cergc (HE, 10, 5, 6), in this context means, not condition, stipulation, proviso, etc., 
as it usually does, but something like social condition and, hence, heretical sect. This exegesis 
requires us to suppose that the law to which the emperors refer (said by C. to have been 
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were. But the most reasonable explanation seems to be that the 
clauses to which the emperors objected were contained in the special 
instructions (§e in the section immediately following) Galerius (41) 
sent his governors to supplement the Edict of 311. 

(5) The same objections that have been urged against (4) in the 
preceding paragraphs apply a fortiort against the contention that 
Constantine was content merely to reinstate Galerius’s Edict of 
311 (42) and felt no necessity to issue the Edict of 313. This hypothesis, 
though confidently asserted, is purely an assumption, rests on no 
ancient or mediaeval evidence, and completely ignores the fact, 
which is obvious on even a casual examination, that the Edict of 
313 1s fuller, more decisive, and more advanced (in terms of the 
relations between Christianity and the State) than any of the previous 
constitutions which had dealt with this problem. None of the critics 
explains why Constantine should have preferred the inadequate 
measure grudgingly yielded to the Christians by one of the most 
ruthless persecutors of the Church to the much more humane docu- 
ment (the Edict of 313) which bears his own name (HE, 10, 5, 2-14; 
MP, 48). 

Indisputably, Constantine would have found Galerius’s Edict 


that promulgated by Constantine alone in 312) put limitations on freedom of worship 
because it listed certain Christian sects which were to be tolerated but did not, and could 
not, include them all. The notion then arose, C. theorizes, that only the groups named 
were to be free. Accordingly, the clause, amotis omnibus omnino condicionibus (d&paipebetc@v 
mavteAas tHv alpécewv), means that the Edict eliminated this catalogue and thereby extended 
the scope of the religious privileges which it granted. 

This is an ingenious hypothesis. But it is unnecessarily complicated, and assumes that 
Eusebius, or his translator, on coming upon condicio in the Latin original, took it to be 
the equivalent of secta. No one, it may be said categorically, would ever arrive at such a 
translation automatically, or without protest, even after the lexicographical analysis that 
has been mustered in its behalf. 

Somewhat similarly, Ch. Saumagne, ‘‘Du mot afpeste dans ]’édit licinien de l’année 313,” 
Theologische Zeitschrift, 10 (1954), 376-87, maintains that Lactantius saw amotis omnibus 
omnino sectis in the text of the Edict which he was transcribing but could not understand 
it and therefore corrected sectis to condicionibus. 

My view is that the latter word stood in the original Edict and that alpécewv in Eusebius’s 
translation is to be understood as restriction, condition, etc., a sense which the word can, 
and does occasionally, bear (see Saumagne, loc. cit., 382). But it must be admitted that 
aleectc does not normally have this connotation. Perhaps, Eusebius, or his Latinist, 
simply made a mistake. 

(41) Against this assumption, Knipfing, ZKG, 40 (1922), 210 f., argues, inter alia, that 
Galerius died too soon after issuing his Edict :to have had an opportunity to circulate the 
letters in question. It seems more probable, however, that Galerius had these special instruc- 
tions in mind from the very beginning and sent them out simultaneously with the Edict. 

(42) For the text see HB, 8, 17, 3-11; MP, 34, with textual notes in Moreau, SC, 39, 1, 117; 
Haenel, Corpus legum, 1, 185. The latest study is Hans U. Instinsky, Die alte Kirche und 
das Heil des Staates (Munich, 1963). Karl Bihlmeyer, ‘‘Das Toleranzedikt des Galerius 
von 311,’’ Theologische Quartalschrift, 94 (1912), 411-27, 527-89, still merits attention. 
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intolerable and in need of emendation for several reasons. (a) It 
granted the Christians nothing for their own sake and was, as Galerius 
frankly admitted, nothing but a last desperate attempt on his part 
to win over the Christians in the hope that they might then pray 
for his recovery from a foul disease. (b) It contained harsh language 
on the stubbornness and folly of the Christians in abandoning the 
[heathen] religion of their ancestors (HE, 8, 17, 6 f., 9; MP, 34, 1f., 4). 
(c) In a manner that could only have been offensive, it authorized 
them to “resume being Christians and build their meeting-places, 
on condition that they refrain from disorderly conduct” (HE, 8, 
17,9; MP, 34, 4: ut denuo sint christiani et conuenticula sua componant, 
ta ut ne guid contra disciplinam agant). (d) It ignored the problem 
of the restoration of the property which the Christians had forfeited 
to the government in previous years. (e) It tied the new privileges 
now vouchsafed to other, but unspecified and no longer extant, 
requirements, which Galerius said he would communicate to his 
governors (HE, 8, 17, 9; MP, 34, 5: Per aliam autem epistulam tudicibus 
sugnificaturt sumus quid debeant obseruare). 

These imperfections are so numerous and so glaring that Eusebius 
could not possibly have pronounced the document embracing them 
to be “the most perfect and fully articulated law’? promulgated 
by Constantine and Licinius in behalf of the Christians (HE, 9, 9, 12; 
cf. 9a, 9, 12). The scholars who have propounded this unfortunate 
theory did not compare the two texts and, still worse, detached 
Eusebius’s sentence on the most perfect law from the paragraph 
in which Eusebius makes it clear (see p. 23 above) that the “most 
perfect law’’ appeared some one and a half years later than Galerius’s 
Edict. 

Indeed, the very existence of the Edict of 311, bearing his name 
as one of its imperial sponsors, would have been enough to persuade 
Constantine of the necessity for superseding it with one that would 
be more expressive of his own sentiments. He had joined Galerius 
in the pronouncement of 311 bon gré mal gré, when, as a junior Augus- 
tus, he had no alternative but to accede to the senior Emperor’s 
demands. But after he had won his way to the rank of senior Augustus 
as a result of his victory over Maxentius (MP, 44, 11), he would 
surely have wished to assert himself in the spirit of his overwhelming 
spiritual experience on the eve of October 28, 342. 

Notwithstanding all the compelling reasons Constantine would 
have had for preparing new legislation of his own on religious freedom, 
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it has been argued that he never did so, that Galerius’s edict of 311 was 
still in force as late as 315 (n. 27 above), and that it had not been 
superseded by Constantine’s Edict of 313, which, accordingly, it 
is said, never had the force of law. Proof of these propositions is 
found in the proceedings of a trial held in 315 before a certain Aelian, 
who was proconsul in Carthage and is quoted as having said (43): 
Constantinus Maximus semper Augustus et Licinius Caesares ita 
pletatem christianis exhibere dignantur, ut disciplinam corrumpt nolint, 
sed potius obseruari relegionem (sic) istam et coli uelint. 

These words have been taken to be a citation of the Edict of Galerius 
(ita ut ne quid contra disciplinam agant). Even if this interpretation 
be correct, however, and even if Aelian was not merely giving his 
own exegesis of the Edict of 313 (which, like any other new law, 
overthrew certain regulations without abolishing the legal system 
as a whole), it has been shown (44), he was not citing the Edict of 
Galerius as his authority on religious toleration (since this was not 
at issue) but only as his justification for requiring the Christians, 
like all others, to obey the ordinary civil law. 

In this case, a certain Ingentius, a Donatist who had forged a 
letter libelling Bishop Felix of Aptungi as a traditor (i.e., one who 
had “handed over” the Scriptures to imperial officials in order to 
escape persecution), pleaded that he was a Christian in order to 
avoid confessing the crime of which he had been guilty. To this 
defence Aelian replied (45): Nolv itaqgue tibi blandiri, quod cum mihi 
dicas det cultorem te esse, [ac delendum] propterea non possis torquert. 
Torqueris, ne mentiarts, quod alienum christianis esse uidetur. Et ideo 
dic sumpliciter, ne torquearis. (“Don’t deceive yourself that, since 
you tell me you are a worshipper of God, you are for this reason 
exempt from torture. The rack is to prevent lies, which, I hear, the 


(43) Acta purgationis Felicis, ed. C. Ziwsa, S. Optat: Milevitani libri vii (Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 26 [1893]), 203, 5 ff. On the identity of Ingentius, Bishop Felix 
of Aptungi, etc., see Ernst L. Grasmiick, Coercitio, Staat und Kirche tm Donutistenstreit 
(Bonner historische Forschungen, 22 (Bonn, 1964]), 65 ff., 68 ff., and passim, who puts this 
episode in 315 rather than 314 (p. 68, n. 300); W. H. Frend, The Donatist Church (Oxford, 
1952), 150 ff. 

(44) By J. R. Palanque, in a masterly article, ‘‘A propos du prétendu Edit de Milan,”’ 
Byzantion, 10 (1935), 607-16. In Histoire de l’ Eglise, 3, edd. A. Fliche & V. Martin, De la 
paix Constantinienne a la mort de Théodose (Paris, 1935), 23 f., however, he abandons his 
former position, which was sound, and attributes the Edict to Licinius. But Ernest Stein, 
Histoire du Bas-Empire, 1, De l’ Etat romain a l’Etat byzantin (284-476) ([Bruges], 1959), 
92, 458, edited by Palanque, still clings ‘‘a la réalité de la décision de tolérance de Milan,” 
which he ascribes to both Constantine and Licinius, although he prefers to call it a man- 
datum rather than an edict. 

(45) CSEL, 26, 203, 8 ff. 
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Christians abhor. So, tell the truth, and you will not be tortured.’’) 
Ergo, this allusion to the Edict of Galerius (if that is what it really 
be), does not by any means prove that Aelian was unaware of the 
Edict of 313, but only that, as a competent magistrate, he knew 
what precedents to cite on the precise question that was being adju- 
dicated. 

Since we have disposed of all possible objections, there can be 
no doubt that in 313 Constantine and Licinius issued an Edict which 
clarified and restated in new terms the principle of religious freedom 
as set forth by Galerius in 311. What the two emperors now did was 
to put the Christians on a plane of complete equality with the pagans 
in all matters of religion and worship (HE, 10, 5, 4-8; MP, 48, 2-6). 
At the same time, the restrictions previously imposed upon the 
Christians were lifted, and immediate restitution was ordered of 
all the property which had been confiscated from the churches (HE, 
10, 5, 9-11; MP, 48, 7-11). Pagans who suffered financial loss as a 
result of complying with this regulation were to be indemnified by 
the State (HE, 10, 5, 10f., MP, 48, 8f.). 

Nothing was said about making similar amends to individual 
Christians (46). But the Christian communities as a whole gained 
immeasurably more than this in now being accorded by both emperors 
the status of legal corporations (47) (corpus, cjyu« in Greek: HE, 10 
5, 10-12; MP, 48, 8-10). It has been argued (48) that Constantine had 
granted this right to the Christians of Africa somewhat earlier, in his 
Edict to Anulinus (HE, 10, 5, 15-17). But there are objections to this 
view, and the Edict is the first document that indubitably recognizes 
both the corporate legal capacity of the Church and the principle of 
freedom of worship. 

At the same time, the new privilege of religious liberty granted 
the Christians was specifically extended to all others (HE, 10, 5, 4 f., 
8; MP, 48), so that no one might feel any restraint in the free exercise 
of his predilections with regard to belief or cultus. On the contrary, 


(46) It was not until a few years later, ca. 319, that Constantine ordered that indemni- 
fication be made to private individuals: Vita Constantini, 1, 41, 3; 2, 20, 2, ed. Ivar A. Heikel, 
Eusebius Werke, 1 (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 
7 (Leipzig, 1902]), 27, 10 ff., 49, 13 ff., discussed by Arnold Ehrhardt, ZSS, RA, 72 (1955), 
171-75. 

(47) See literature cited in n. 7 above. 

(48) So Ehrhardt, ZSS, RA, 72 (1955), 172 f. Ludwig Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Geschichte 
der juristischen Person, 1 (Munich, 1933), 206 f., denies that rd Stxaov in HE, 10, 5, 15-17 
can be equated with corpus and odye in the sense of a legal corporation, as does Artur Stein- 
wenter, ‘‘Die Rechtsstellung der Kirchen und Kléster nach den Papyri”’, ZSS, KA, 19 


(1930), 31-35. 
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the emperors expressed the hope (HE, 10, 5, 4f., 13; MP, 48, 2f., 11, 
quoted above) that in this way they might placate for themselves 
and their subjects every form of divinity that there might be, and 
thus hold the favor of the highest divinity, to which, they averred 
without naming it, they paid homage without reserve (summa duiut- 
nitas, cuius religioni liberis mentibus obsequimur). Eusebius omits 
the last relative clause and the adjective summa, but he shares with 
Lactantius the abstract noun diuinitas, which he translates simply 
by to Oetov. 

Although the Edict guaranteed freedom to all religions, the emphasis 
throughout is on the Christians, who had never before been granted 
this privilege so unreservedly. The studied ambiguity in the references 
to the Godhead, on the other hand (HE, 10, 5, 4 & 5; Greek 
quoted above; MP, 48, 2: quicquid est diuinitatis in sede caelesti; 
tbid., 3: summa diuinitas), as many have remarked, was both 
acceptable to the Christians, whom it was the primary purpose of 
the Edict to conciliate, and also at the same time inoffensive to 
the pagans, who were too numerous (49) to alienate. Since the latter 
constituted the majority throughout the Empire, especially in his 
portion of it, Constantine, despite the sincerity of his conversion to 
Christianity, would have made a special effort (as in the choice of 
an innocuous substitute for the divine name in this Edict) to avoid 
alarming them or goading them into rebellion under the banner of 
the ancient gods. Similar considerations would have weighed heavily 
also with Licinius, in whose part of the Empire the Christians, though 
more numerous than in the West, were nevertheless outnumbered 
by the pagans. 


V. Imitation of the Edict on the Arch of Constantine. 


Under these circumstances, it was inevitable that Constantine’s 
panegyrists and others who wished to honor him (like the designers 
of the Arch of Constantine [dedicated in 315]) (50) would have imitated 


(49) The best and most detailed treatment of the size of the Christian population remains 
Adolf von Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhun- 
derten, 4th ed. (Leipzig, 1924), 2, 946-58. For later surveys, see B. Kétting, ‘‘Christentum I 
(Ausbreitung),’’ Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, 2 (Stuttgart, 1954), 1138-59; 
Kenneth S. Latourette, A history of the expansion of Christianity, 1 (New York, 1937) 
158-60 and passim. 

(50) Hans P L’Orange and Armin von Gerkan, Der spdtantike Bildschmuck des Konstantins- 
bogens (Studien zur spdtantiken Kunstgeschichte, 10 (Berlin, 1939]), 4-28; Antonio Giuliano, 
Arco di Costantine (Milan, 1955). Alféldi, The conversion of Constantine, 69 ff., comes close 
to enunciating my theory of the connection between Constantine’s Edict and the Arch. 
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the terminology which the Edict had by its example established as 
proper for reference to the imperial tutelary deity. In other words, 
there can be little doubt that the Edict was the obvious, but so far 
as I can see hitherto unrecognized, source for the new caution in the 
use of religious language which now came into style. 

Thus, in an oration delivered soon after the Edict, in the summer 
or fall of 313, an unknown panegyrist (51), addressing Constantine 
directly, asks what god or favoring divinity it was which inspired 
him to make his daring assault upon Rome [in October, 312], against 
the advice of his advisers and soothsayers: 


Quisnam te deus, quae tam praesens hortata 
[est?] maiestas ut... contra consilia hominum, 
contra haruspicum monita ipse per temet 

liberandae urbis tempus uenisse sentires (2,4). 


Later, the orator touches upon the diuina praecepta (4, 4) to which 
Constantine hearkened, and the divine guidance which directed 
him (11, 4: diuino monitus instinctu). Likewise in the spirit of 
the Edict, at the end of this discourse, there is an apostrophe (26) 
to the lord of the universe, who is described as either some divine 
force or intellect or a power exalted above the heavens, in whom 
the highest goodness dwells. Several years later, in 321, the panegyrist 
Nazarius (52) took over the same terminology: wla diuinitas (13, 5), 
diuinitus (14,1), wis diuinitatis (27, 5). 

The influence of the Edict upon these vague and circumlocutory 
expressions can be illustrated by comparison with two other panegy- 
rics, both anonymous, which were pronounced in 310 and 312, respec- 
tively. In the former of these (53), the unknown author, while cele- 


(51) XII panegyrici latuni, ed. R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford, 1964), no. XII (IX), p. 271 ff.; 
Panégyriques latins, ed. with French translation, by Edouard Galletier, 2 (Paris, 1952), 
no. IX (12), p. 103 ff. (with essay on the date, etc., 105 ff.). The passage summarized in 
the text (26, 1) runs: Quamobrem te, summe rerum sator, cuius tot nomina sunt quot gentium 
linguas esse uoluisti (quem enim te ipse dici uelis, scire non possumus), siue tute quaedam 
uis mensque diuina es, ... siue aliqua supra omne caelum potestas es quae hoc opus tuum 
ex altiore Naturae arce despicias... Et certe summa in te bonitas est et potestas (26, 3). 

On the emperor as deus, etc., see Francois Burdeau, “L’empereur d’aprés les panégyri- 
ques latins,’’ Aspects de l’empire romain (Travaux et recherches de la faculté de droit et des 
sciences économiques de Paris, Sciences historiques, 1 [Paris, 1964]), 1-60, n. b. 10 ff.; and 
on the panegyrists in general, besides the introductions in Galletier’s edition, cf. René Pichon, 
Les derniers écrivains profanes (Paris, 1906), 97 f., 101 f., 103-8. On the passages cited in 
notes 50-55, see also Johannes Straub, Vom Herrscherideal in der Spdtantike (n. 3 above), 
99 ff. 

(52) Mynors, IV (x), p. 145 ff.; Galletier, X (4), v. 2, 147 ff. 

(53) Mynors, VI (viz), p. 186 ff.; Galletier, VII (6), v. 2, p. 31 ff. 
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brating Constantine’s virtues, catalogues his divine sponsors without 
reticence and lists, among others, Jupiter (7, 3; 8, 5; cf. 15, 6), the 
di boni (8, 2; 9, 4), Iris (8, 5), Ceres (9, 2), Liber, 1.e., Bacchus (9, 
2 & 4), Mercury (9, 4), Apollo (21, 4 & 7; 22, 1), the di immortales 
(22, 1), and so on. In the second of these, the anonymous Gratiarum 
Actio Constantino Augusto (54), mention 1s made of the dz tmmortales 
(7, 6; 13, 1), the “statues of all our gods” (8, 4: omnium deorum nos- 
trorum simulacra), and Jupiter (13, 6). 

The new restraint and meticulous avoidance of the names of the 
pagan divinities which characterizes the oration of 313 are inexpli- 
cable except as an acknowledgement of Constantine’s momentous 
experience on the eve of October 28, 312, and, more particularly, as 
a sign of deference to his terminological approach to divinity in the 
Edict. 

Even more striking is the celebrated inscription on the Arch of 
Constantine (55), which copied the ambiguous and neutral language 
of the Edict of 313 in declaring that Constantine had won his victory 
over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge (on October 28, 312) instinctu 
divinitatis (“under the guidance [or inspiration] of divinity ’’). 
Obviously, these ambivalent words were chosen deliberately in order 
to express gratitude for supernatural intervention without indicating 
a preference for either the Christian God or any of the pagan divinities. 
This is exactly the kind of appeal to unnamed divine powers which 
Constantine and Licinius had made in the Edict. 

The reappearance of divinitas in this inscription is doubly signifi- 
cant, since the Roman Senate was predominantly pagan (56). Hence, 
their adoption of this equivocal term proves that the senators, like 
the anonymous panegyrist of 313, had been informed about Constan- 
tine’s religious experience on the eve of October 28, 342. In addition, 
and more specifically, they showed thereby that they were consciously 
following the Constantinian religious policy and deferring to his 
method of referring to God as set forth in the Edict. For this reason, 
in order not to offend the Emperor or violate the terms and spirit 
of the Edict, they scrupulously refrained from naming his former 
divine champion (Sol Invictus (the unconquered, i.e., unconquerable 
Sun), whom they would presumably have found congenial. At the 


(54) Mynors, V (vim), p. 174 ff.; Galletier, VIII (5), v. 2, p. 76 ff. 

(55) For the text of the inscription, see Hermann[us] Dessau, Inscriptiones latinae selectae, 
3rd ed. (repr. Berlin, 1962, original date unfortunately not given), no. 694. 

(56) On the paganism of the Senate, see Alfoldi, The conversion of Constantine, 61-73. 
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same time, they also abstained from mentioning the Emperor’s 
new God, and no doubt were pleased to be able to cloak their own 
religious feelings under the ambiguity of the colorless divinitas, 
which Constantine had invested with imperial sanction in the Edict. 

It is therefore improper to interpret the inscription on the Arch 
as if it were connected with the solar iconography (57) of the fourth 
century. The attempt to read elements of a Neoplatonized solar mysti- 
cism into instinctu divinitatis has been popular in recent years. But 
this interpretation ignores both the political consequences of Con- 
stantine’s conversion on the night of October 27-28, 312, and the true 
significance of the Edict. The solar and lunar sculptural elements in 
the decoration of the Arch were from Constantine’s point of view 
purely adventitious, like most of the sculptures on this famous monu- 
ment, which, as L’Orange and von Gerkan have demonstrated, 
were taken from other imperial structures of various kinds. 

Therefore, the panegyric of 313 and the inscription of 315 prove 
not only that Constantine’s subjects in the West were aware of the 
revolutionary change that had taken place in his religious beliefs 
in 312, but also that they realized that he was the author of the 
Edict. 


University of California. 
Los Angeles. 


(57) E. g., L?Orange and von Gerkan, op. cit. (n. 50 above), 5 f., 174 ff.; Franz Altheim 
Aus Spdtantike und Christentum (Tibingen, 1951), 49 ff. Bernard Berenson, The Arch of 
Constantine, or the decline of form (London, 1954), who concerns himself with style rather 
than iconography, is unsympathetic to the art of the fourth century. 
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COMPLEMENTARY NOTE 


In a brief critique of the above article (BZ, 61(1968),408),H.G-.Beck 
flippantly suggests that the whole question of Constantine's attitude 
towards Christianity (i.e., more specifically, I suppose, of the trust- 
worthiness of Eusebius's VC 1,28-31 -Constantine's vision and dreamon 
the eve of the Battle of Milvian Bridge- and related texts) is a matter of 
fluctuating styles, which are subject to change with the passage of time. 

But this judgment ignores the logical weakness of the ''paradoxogra - 
phic" method and the vast literature of recent years (p.15 n.3 above) 
which has completely vindicated the authenticity of the passages in 
Eusebius's VC attacked by the paradoxographers as interpolations of 
the latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth. 

Consider two of the paradoxes. Grégoire claims without any docu- 
mentary proof that Licinius was responsible for the Edict of 311 ,although 
Lactantius ascribes it to Galerius (MP,33f.;cf. Eusebius,HE,8,17,1-11). 
Then he insists, as does Moreau, that Licinius alone was the author of 
the Edict of 313, despite its ascription to both Constantine and Licinius 
by Eusebius and Lactantius (pp.16f. above). The argument they make for 
their theory of Licinian authorship is that there was no need for Const- 
antine to issue a new edict of toleration in 313, in his realm, i.e.,in 
the West, since the Edict of 311 was still in force there. At the same 
time, they contend that it was necessary for Licinius to do so because he 
had to remedy the defects of the Edict of 311 (Grégoire,"La 'conversion' 
de Constantin,'' German version in Heinrich Kraft,op. cit. ,208,213, 
Moreau, Scripta minora, 162f.). 

Their only explanation for this paradox is that Constantine had alrea- 
dy taken some steps in this direction. But Eusebius was well aware of 
what Constantine had done and gives the text of the measures to which 
the paradoxographers refer. Nevertheless,he names Constantine as the 
co-author of the Edict of 313,which deals comprehensively with the pro- 
blem of religious toleration as a whole and would for this reason have 
been far more satisfactory legally and administratively than a number 
of disparate laws amending and revising the obsolete Edict of 311. 

For the latest refutation of the paradoxographers,see,inter alios, 
Friedhelm Winkelmann's new edition of the Vita , Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte,Eusebius Werke,l, 

1 (Berlin,1975),LVIf., and the papers by Joseph Vogt,Hermann Dirries 
(Konrad Kraft,'Das Silbermedaillon Constantins des Grossen mit dem 
Christusmonogram auf dem Helm" from Jahrbuch flr Numismatik und 
Geldgeschichte ,5-6 (1954-55) ,151-78), and Arnold Ehrhardt (above,p. 
19 n.6),reprinted by Heinrich Kraft,Konstantin der Grosse (Wege der 
Forschung,131 (Darmstadt,1974). 


Special mention should be made also of Pio Franchi de' Cavalieri, 
Constantiniana, Studi e Testi,171 (Vatican City,1953), who meticulous-— 
ly refutes the arguments of the paradoxographers on the autenticity of VC 
1, 28-31 point by point,and shows that their entire case rests upon care- 
less or incomplete reading of the relevant texts. 

As a result of the detailed argumentation and analysis by these scho- 
lars and the authorities they cite, too numerous to list here, it has be- 
come clear that the VC as we now have it is essentially what Eusebius 
wrote. Such interpolations as there may be are inconsequential. 

This verdict is not affected,e.g., by the argument of Andreas Alftl- 
di in his valuable paper, "Hoc signo victor eris," Pisciculi (Antike und 
Christentum, Supplement 1 (MUnster in Westfalen,1939),1-18 (reprinted 
by H. Kraft, op.cit. ), in which he maintains that Eusebius was mistaken 
in inferring from Constantine's report of his dream (VC,1,28-31) that 
the device to be reproduced on the shields of his soldiers was a cross 
rather than a Christogram (as described by Lactantius, MP,44,5f.). 
AlfSldi is of the opinion that this was either an honest error on Eusebius's 
part or a pious exaggeration, which, of course, does not invalidate the 
VC in general. 

Against Alféldi, Vogt, Mélanges Grégoire,1,cited below,606,stoutly 
maintains that the heavenly sign of Constantine's vision and dream was a 
cross, as Eusebius says it was, and not a Christogram. It is interesting 
to note that AlfS6ldi does not use HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS on the coins 
(see below) as testifying to the reliability of VC,1,28-31, probably be- 
cause he regards it as indisputable and in no need of external corrobo- 
ration. 

It is difficult to determine whether a cross or a Christogram was 
intended. It should be emphasized, however, that the paradoxographers 
devoted most of their energy to attaking Eusebius. But they have been un- 
able to undermine the authority of Lactantius,MP,44,5f. (on the Christ- 
ogram Constantine was advised in a dream to inscribe on the shields of 
his troops before marching out against Maxentius), which by itself im- 
pressively confirms the major points of VC,1,28-31 (i.e., Constant 
ine's dream and divine revelation). 

One very important proof that VC,1,28-31 was not a later addition 
has never been sufficiently stressed,although many have referred to it. 
This is found on the coins. Vogt (Kraft,op.cit.,366) says that Vetranio's 
coins of the year 350 with the legend,HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS,prove 
that Eusebius's version of Constantine's vision and dream was well 
known. (This legend is a latin translation ("by this sign you shall be the 
victor") of tobtw vtlua ("by this sign conquer") ,the words which Eu- 
sebius said (VC,1,28,1f.) Constantine had sworn to him were inscribed 
upon the figure of the cross he and his troops had seen in the sky around 
noon on October 27,312.) 

It is upon this latin inscription that Vogt and Franchi de' Cavalieri, 


op.cit. ,28,93,100,130, rely for evidence that the Latin West wasfamiliar 
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with the principal features of Eusebius's account of Constantine's vision 

and dream in 350,i.e., only about a decade after Eusebius's death,even 

if, de' Cavalieri adds, these coins do not necessarily signify that the VC 
itself had already been published and had reached the West by this time. 

But they do indicate that VC,1,28-31 could not have been an interpolation 
which, as the paradoxographers claim, was made a few generations after 
the event. 

Actually, these numismatic data go much further than this. Coins with 
this reverse legend were struck not only by Vetranio and Constantius II in 
Siscia in 1350 but also in Sirmium, between 351 and 354, by the Caesar, 
Constantius Gallus, who in 351 married his cousin, Constantia,the daugh- 
ter of Constantine I and sister of Constantius II. On the obverse these 
coins represent the head of Vetranio, Constantius II, and Constantius 
Gallus,respectively. (Vetranio was probably responsible for both his own 
coins and those issued with the portrait of Constantius, which he in all 
likelihood intended as a mark of deference to the latter, who was the sole 
legitimate emperor.) 

On the reverse, all of these coins are iconographically very similar 
and present one of the three above-mentioned royal personages in milita- 
ry garb facing forward, with head left , carrying a vertical labarum with 
the Christogram in his right hand and a staff or scepter held transversely 
in his left. Behind him, facing left, is a female figure of the winged Vic- 
tory with her right hand raised in the act of placing a wreath upon his 
head and holding a palm frond in her left. All three types have the reverse 
legend, HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS. 

The obvious source for this iconography and also for the Latin transla- 
tion of Eusebius's ToUtw vtua,since Latin was Constantine's native lan- 
guage and presumably that of his daughter,was Constantia, who, in order 
to help her brother Constantius II in his struggle against the usurper Mag- 
nentius (350-353), had made Vetranio Caesar in 350 (Philostorgius,HE,3, 
22) and thus influenced Constantius to send him the imperial diadem. 
Somewhat later,she apparently persuaded her husband, Constantius Gallus, 
to strike coins of the same type. Under these circumstances, there can be 
little doubt that it was Constantia who related to Vetranio and to her hus- 
band, Constantine I's nephew (if the latter had not heard it himself in the 
circle of the family) the substance of her father's vision and dream much 
as they are reported by Eusebius in VC,1,28-31. 

It is this circumstance that is of the highest significance in the present 
context. For it provides unimpeachable archaeological corroboration of 
Eusebius's dependability that goes back to Constantine's immediate entou- 
rage and thence to Constantine himself. This would seem to be self-evident. 
But it is a crucial point which has not been previously made, not even by 
Alf8ldi in his many important works on Constantine. Neither the Christ- 
ograms on Constantine's coins in general nor that on his helmet in these 
extant silver medallions, though impressive witness to his commitment to 
Christianity ,give support to VC,1,28-31 so completely and so directly as 


do the coins of 350 with their Latin translation of tobtw vino. 

The logical inference is that Constantine had told his children of his 
anxieties on October 27 and the early hours of the 28th and of the vision 
and dream he had had or claimed that he had had on that occasion. In 
view of the numismatic evidence, it is extremely unlikely that he would 
have invented such a tale and much more probable that he actually 
underwent this experience, for which he had been conditioned by his 
fears and aspirations as he was preparing to engage in a battle with 
Maxentius on the following day, that was to have enormous consequen- 
ces for him personally, for the Empire and indeed, as we now know, for 
the entire history of Western civilization. 

Accordingly, whether Constantine imagined the vision and dream or 
not, the inscription, HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS, on the coins must have 
originated with one or more of his sons or daughters, who had heard 
his version of this affair and had discussed it with Vetranio and others 
in the West 

In urging Vetranio to use this Constantinian symbolism on his coins, 
Constantia in all likelihood thought that it would serve to demonstrate 
his loyalty to Constantius and the Constantinian line. For a brief time 
Vetranio wavered slightly in his fidelity but soon reverted to what seems 
to have been his original position, which he had adopted at Constantia's 
behest, of serving primarily as Constantius's ally, whose chief function 
it was to hold the West for Constantius until the latter was in a position 
to take personal command of the war against Magnentius. 

As soon as he was able to do so, Constantius proceeded to Serdica 
and then to Naissus,where he met with Vetranio,who then complaisant- 
ly gave up the throne and retired to a peaceful and affluent life in Bithynia 
after having been emperor for almost ten months (from March 1 until 
December 25,350). Constantius Gallus's coins with this reverse are 
probably to be explained similarly as an attempt to wave the Constantin- 
ian banner and so to placate the Emperor Constantius, who had been ali- 
enated by the former's wanton behavior and was fearful of his intentions. 

Grégoire (Byzantion,7 (1932),647) argues that these coins refer, not 
to VC,1,28-31, but to the statue of Constantine set up in Rome,presuma- 
bly in the Forum,in the right hand of which, according to Eusebius (HE, 
9,9,10f.),the Emperor had ordered that the sdt@rion s&meion ("the sign 
of salvation")be placed, together with theinscription "by this sign of 
salvation (tutd t6 sdteriddei semeio) have I liberated your city..." But 
nota bene :it is not this text which is translated on the coins but tutd nika 
("by this sign conquer"). The inscription on the statue lacks the key 
word, conquer. Moreover, as Vogt has pointed out (Kraft, op.cit., 
366f.),Eusebius refers to the "sign of salvation ... the standard of 
victory" Christ gave to Constantine,by which the enemy and the demons 
were conquered in his Oration on the thirtieth anniversary of Constant- 
ine's succession,6,21, ed. I.A. Heikel,GCS,7,212.4-9. (See n.1 below). 
This passage (if not HE,9,9,10f.,quoted above, as well) is an indubitable 
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reminiscence of VC,1,28-31 in a genuine work of Eusebius and thus in 
itself demolishes the paradoxographic argument that Eusebius himself 
knew nothing of VC,1,28-31. 

We advance one step further with the coins, which demonstrate that 
Eusebius was relying, as he said, upon Constantine's oath (VC,1,28,1) 
and that VC,1,28-31 as a whole was neither fabricated by Eusebius nor 
a pious fraud of later date. On these coins,see J.P.C. Kent, Max and 
Albert Hirmer,Roman Coins (London,1978, revised from the German 
edition, Munich,1973), #681,pl.173,p.335 (Constantius, reverse) ;Wen- 
delin Kellner, Libertas und Christogramm (Karlsruhe, 1968),102,105,107, 
162f.; Guido Bruck,Die spatrOémische Kupferpraégung (Graz,1961) , xxiii, 
44; P.V. Hill,J.P.C. Kent and R.A. Carson Late Roman Bronze Coinage, 
(London,1960),70,76,109,pl.1II,1178; G. Mazzini, Monete imperiali 
romane,5 (Milan,1958) ,189,205,pl. LI,4;LV,34 (Vetranio and C. 
Gallus); Henry Cohen,Description historique des monnaies frappées 
sous l'Empire Romain,7 (Paris,1888,reprinted Graz,1955),461,8;2nd. 
ed. (Paris,1892,reprinted Graz,1955) ,4,4;36,33; Ioseph(us) Eckhel, 
Doctrina numorum veterum ,2nd. ed. (Vienna,1828) ,116f.,120,126. 
For Vetranio see Wilhelm Ensslin,s.v.,RE,S.2,16 (=8A2) (Stuttgart, 
1958) ,1838-40; for Constantius Gallus, Otto Seeck, "Constantius 5", 
RE,7 (=4,1), (Stuttgart,1900),1094-99. 

The vision of the cross seen by the inhabitants of Palestine mentioned 
by Cyril of Jerusalem in a letter to Constantius II (PG,33,1165-76) does 
not impugn the testimony of the coins of 350 since it was written in 351 
or, more probably, as late as 353; see Franchi de' Cavalieri, op.cit., 
86f., and J. Vogt,''Berichte Uber Kreuzeserscheinungen aus dem 4. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr.," Mélanges Henri Grégoire,1 (Annuaire de 1'Ins- 
titut_ de philologie et d'histoire orientaleset slaves, 9 (Brussels,1949), 
293-606,n.b. 596-604. The latter argues, against Grégoire, that Cyril's 
vision of the cross was dependent upon Eusebius's account of the hea- 
venly sign (VC,1,28-31), which he regards as authentically Eusebian. 

It should be noted also (pp.28-32) that Galerius's law of 311 does 
not conform to the ordinary definition of an edict,although it is des- 
cribed as such by Lactantius (MP,34). Would it not have been reason- 
able,therefore, for Constantine and Licinius to have replaced it with a 
law of the same type,i.e., by another edict ? 

On another point (p.20 above) ,the question of the actual publication 
of the Edict by Constantine and Licinius in their respective realms, the 
general view now is that, in the early Dominate, at least, beginning with 
Diocletian (284-305) ,the Maximus Augustus had the exclusive right to 
promulgate leges (i.e.,laws for the Empire as a whole). Neither the 
junior Augustus (e.g.,Maximianus Herculius,286-305) nor the Caesars 
shared this prerogative :Ernst Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und Reich- 


steilung im Imperium Romanum (Leipzig-Berlin,1930),111;Otto Seeck, 


Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt,1,4th ed. (Stuttgart ,1921, 
reprinted 1966) ,27,33,except that they could issue rescripts;idem, 


"Die Zeitfolge der Gesetze Constantins,"Zeitschrift der SSRG ,Romanis- 


tische Abt.,10 (1889) ,178f. So also William Seston, Dioclétien et la 
tétrarchie (Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d'Athénes et de Rome, 
162) (Paris,1946) ,233f.; and Mario Amelotti, Per l'interpretazione 
della legislazione privatistica di Diocleziano (Fondazione Guglielmo 
Castelli,26) (Milan,1960),13. Francesco de Martino, Storia della 
costituzione romana, 5 (Naples,1975)86f., with a slight change of emph- 
asis,distinguishes between edicts dealing with matters of imperial pol- 
icy as a whole ("che hanno fini politici"), which he assigns to the Max- 
imus Augustus, and administrative regulations which he says were put 
out by both Augusti. 

Since the Roman Senate voted Constantine the rank "of the first name," 
i.e.,that of Maximus Augustus (Lactantius,MP,44,11;Kornemann,op.cit., 
125), it must be assumed that, whether or not he was the only one em- 
powered to make the laws until 314, as Kornemann maintains (p.126),he 
would at the very least have legislated for his own realm, if not for the 
whole Empire. 

On pp.23f. above: n.b. Richard Klein, 'Der v6poc tTEAEWTATOC 
Konstantins flr die Christen im Jahre 312," RSmische Quartalschrift,67 
(1972) ,1-28, who maintains that this "most perfect law" is no longer ex- 
tant and can no longer be completely reconstructed, although he acknow- 
ledges that much of it has been preserved in other documents and espe- 
cially in the Edict of 313 ("besonders in das sogenannte Mailunder Edikt 
mit eingeflossen"). He does not cite, or attempt to deal with, my article. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the case of the paradoxographers has 
failed utterly, and that the reliability of the text of Eusebius in the matters 
at issue remains unshaken. As far as my article is concerned, I hold to 
what I have written. But even if what I have been describing as the Edict 
of 313 is not, as I contend, an actual edict within the strict definition of 
this term, it cannot be denied that it does truly constitute a law or legal 
enactment of some kind providing for the toleration of Christianity along- 
side the pagan religions, and that it was issued jointly by Constantine and 
Licinius in Milan, as both Eusebius and Lactantius clearly state (pp.1é6f. 
above). I prefer to trust the testimony of the two ancient historians who 
worked independently and support each other without any substantial de- 
viation, rather than the fragile hypotheses concocted by modern writers 
who have not made full or careful use of the sources. 

I now find that my argument (pp.38-41) about the close relation bet- 
ween the inscription on the Arch of Constantine and the language of the 
panegyrists, on the one hand, and the Edict of 313, on the other, had 
been anticipated by Franchi de' Cavalieri,op.cit.,121-23. 

One last word needs to be said about the "most perfect and fully de- 
tailed law on behalf of the Christians,'' which Eusebius says (pp.23f. 
above)'"'Constantine himself and Licinius with him...with one will and 
purpose together drew up" subsequent to October 28,312. Grégoire, I 
note, admits that this was actually later than the Battle of the Milvian 
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Bridge. But he insists that it was identical with Galerius's Edict of 311. 
For the reasons set forth above (pp.34-37), the one indefectibly certain 
fact is that this 'most perfect and fully detailed law" could not have sat- 
isfied Constantine after his victory on October 28. It is much more prob- 
able, as I have argued, that it was the Edict of 313. 


(1) Vogt cites also ibid.,11,1,223.23-29, in which Eusebius ad- 
dresses Constantine, to whom, he says, God, through Christ, disclosed 
the holy secrets by divine revelation. But since this divine revelation 
is described as having frequently (moAAaydic )enlightened Constantine, 
it is by no means certain that Eusebius had VC,1,28-31 in mind here. 
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VOX POPULI VOLUNTAS DEI 
AND THE ELECTION OF THE BYZANTINE EMPEROR 


Vox popult (vel tyvanni vel imperatoris vel Augustae) voluntas Det: 
observations on the election and coronation of the Byzantine Emperor 


It is a great satisfaction for me to be able to contribute to this series 
of volumes in honor of my good friend, Professor Morton Smith, whose 
versatility, decisive manner, and vast erudition I have admired since he 
was a student at the Harvard Divinity School. I hope that he may be 
gratified to note that the sources I have used in writing this paper are 
contained almost exclusively in the magnificent set of the Corpus Scrip- 
torum Histortae Byzantinae, richly bound in exquisite full morocco in a 
variety of handsome colors, and decorated with gold leaf, which he most 
graciously sold me a generation ago at his cost price. 

Him I now salute in the Byzantine manner: 


Chorus: modr&k, ora, morrA& (“Many, many, many’). 
People: moda& ety elg moar& (“Many years, for many years’). 
Chorus: moAdot cov yedvot (‘Many years to thee’). 


Il. Introduction 


Unlike the Hellenistic rulers and the later Roman emperors, who 
had been deemed to be gods and received cult as such, the rulers 
of Byzantium were regarded, not as gods, but as God's vicegerents. 
They were not themselves divine but were chosen by God to rule 
the terrestrial world in his name.! This view of divine election, 


1 Important note: In what follows, I give the original Greek only when it 
is necessary to support my argument. I do not reproduce the whole of the 
Greek text I have translated but only the words on which I rely to prove 
vox populi (vel tyvanni) voluntas Det, and coronation by the hand of God. 
I am deeply indebted to my student, Mr. John R. Johnson, for valuable 
advice and assistance. 

In preparing this paper, I have read through several volumes of the 
Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (cited below as CSHB) and a host 
of other sources. But I have also profited greatly from the penetrating 
analysis of these materials by Professor (Mrs.) Aikaterine Christophilopulu 
in her important book on the Election, acclamation, and coronation of the 
Byzantine Emperor: "Exdoy7, davaydpevetg “al otébeg tod BuCavtivotd Adto- 
updtopos (Ipaypatetar tio “Axadynutas “AOnvay, 22, 2 (Athens, 1956]). 

On the translation of pagan political theory into Christian terms, see 
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which persisted from the fourth century to May 29, 1453, when 
the Byzantine Empire came to an end, is well attested by a host 
of documents from every period. 

No text gives explicit details concerning the process by which 
the divine will manifested itself or was communicated. But an 
analysis of the ceremony of coronation indicates that the Byzantines 
had two principal ways of determining whom God had chosen to 
be emperor. 

In the first place, as the evidence to be summarized below will 
show, they regarded the divine appointment as having been made 
in response to, or as a result of, the election of the emperor by the 
Senate, the army, and the people, who looked upon their decision 
in this matter as an indication, reflection, or equivalent, if not the 
actual cause, of what they took to be the will of God. Epigram- 
matically, perhaps, we might summarize this method of ascertaining 
the will of God as vox populi voluntas Det.? 

Until recently, it had been thought that selection of the emperor 
by the Senate, the army, and the people was a ‘constitutional 
requirement.’ ? Now, however, it has been argued, these three elec- 
tors did not always function together, and sometimes one of the 


Francis Dvornik, Eavly Christian and Byzantine political philosophy, 2 vols. 
(Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 9 (Washington, D.C., 1966]), with literature there 
cited; Otto Treitinger, Die ostvémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihver 
Gestaltung 1m hdfischen Zeremoniell, 2d ed. with additional chapter (Darm- 
stadt, 1956); Johannes A. Straub, Vom Herrscherideal in der Spdtantike 
(Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Getstesgeschichte, 18 (Stuttgart, 1939, re- 
printed Stuttgart, 1964]). Cf. my ‘Political theory in the lives of the Slavic 
saints Constantine and Methodius,’ Harvard Slavic Studies, 2 (1954), 11-38. 

® The ancient form of the expression is vox populi vox Dei. The voluntas 
Dei is my contribution. See George Boas, Vox populi, essays in the history of 
an idea (Baltimore, 1969), 8, 22f.; S. A. Gallacher, ‘Vox populi vox Dei,’ 
Philological Quarterly, 24 (1945), 12-19. In a letter to Charlemagne dated 
ca. 798, Alcuin warns against those who claim that the ‘‘voice of the people is 
the voice of God’’; for, he says, ‘the unruliness of the common herd is always 
akin to madness’ (Nec audiendi qui solent dicere: ‘‘Vox populi, vox Dei,” 
cum tumultuositas vulgi semper insanie proxima sit): Epistolae Karolini 
aev1, 2, ed. E. Duemmler (MWonumenta Germaniae Histovica = MGH below), 
Epistolarum, 4 [Berlin, 1895], Ep. 132, ix, p. 199.25-27. Cf. Hans Walther, 
Proverbia, sententiaeque Latinitatis Medii Aevi, Lateinische Sprichwértey und 
Sentenzen des Mittelalters in alphabetischer Anordnung (Carmina medii aevi 
postertoris latina, 2, 5 [Gdttingen, 1967]), no. 34182, p. 919. 

* J. B. Bury, ‘The constitution of the Later Roman Empire’ (The Creigh- 
ton Lecture, University College, London, November 12, 1909, Cambridge 
University Press, 1910), reprinted in Selected essays of J. B. Bury, ed. Harold 
Temperley (Cambridge, England, 1930), 99-125. 
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three or a group of two was sufficient to choose the emperor.’ This 
hypothesis seems to be borne out by the sources, although it is not 
impossible that this impression arises because of gaps in the evi- 
dence.® Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the view that all 
three electors had to agree on the choice of the ruler rests on an 
assumption which is not supported by any explicit texts, although 
it is significant that the historian and polymath Michael Psellus 
(fl. 1070), in discussing the election of the emperor, remarks that 
the ‘security of the emperors depended upon three groups, the 
common people, the senatorial order, and the army.’”® 

But even when all three of these are mentioned as having partici- 
pated in an election, it is clear that they did not all play an equal 
part and that sometimes one or the other of the three took the 
initiative or was primarily responsible for the final decision. An 
election became necessary when an emperor died without leaving 
an heir who could succeed him or appoint someone to do so. This 
is the situation with which I propose to deal in Part II of this 
article. 

In the second type considered, there was no need for an election 
since the succession was settled entirely by the reigning monarch 
himself or his widow. Even under these circumstances, usually—or 
at least often—there was a ratification of the selection thus made by 
one or more of the three electors. The sources are laconic and by no 
means consistent in recording what actually happened on these 
occasions. 


4 Hans G. Beck, Senat und Volk von Konstantinopel, Probleme dev byzanti- 
nischen Vevrfassungsgeschichte (Sitzungsberichte, Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, philosophisch-hist. Kl. [Munich, 1967], Heft 6). Mrs. Christo- 
philopulu had already examined and discussed many aspects of this problem 
in her book, op. cit. (note 1 above). 

5 I hope someday to prepare an index or tabular summary of all the 
references in the sources to election, acclamation, and coronation. Most of 
the elements for such a survey are to be found in the works of Christophilo- 
pulu and Beck cited above (notes 1 and 4). 

8 Chronogvaphia, 7, I [on Michael VI Stratiotikos], ed. Constantine Sathas 
(London, 1899), 188.25-27: éy total 8& tobtotg THG PvAaxticg adtoic [= the 
emperors] lotauévns, Snuotixd wANVEL, nal ovyxantiny TéZEl, KaL GUVTKYLATL 
oteatiwtixg@... Michael Psellus, Chronographie, 2, ed. Emile Renauld 
(Paris, 1928), 83.10ff.; The Chronographia of Michael Psellus, translated by 
E, R. A. Sewter (New Haven, 1953), 209 (a much criticized but eminently 
readable translation). Cf. Hans G. Beck, ‘Kirche und Klerus im staatlichen 
Leben von Byzanz,’ Revue des études byzantines, 24 (= M élanges Venance 
Grumel, 1) (1966), 1. Cf. Eduard Eichmann, Die Katserkronung im A bend- 
land, 1 (Wiirzburg, 1942), 12-23. 
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But whether or not there was a subsequent confirmation by one 
or more of the three electors, the decisive step had been taken before 
the acclamation.’ That is, the actual choice had already been made 
previous to any action on the part of the electors, either by the 
emperor himself (in choosing a successor before his death) or by 
the late emperor’s heir or widow or some influential person like 
Aspar (see p. 193 below). This method of revealing God’s pleasure 
in the choice of an emperor by the unilateral action of a single 
individual (to be examined in Part III below) I term Vox tyranni 
voluntas Det. 


Il. Vox popult voluntas Det and the election of Justin I in 518 


The first of these types can be illustrated by the elevation of the 
Emperor Justin (518-27) to the throne in 518. On this occasion, 
we learn from the éx@eotsg tH¢ Baotdctov taZews (commonly known 
by its Latin title, De cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae, and entitled the 
Book of Ceremontes in English) compiled by the Emperor Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetos (913-59) in all hkelihood from the work of 
Peter Patricius (fl. ca. 530), a disturbance took place because there 
was no emperor or empress to choose a successor for Anastasius I 
(491-518), who had died suddenly during the night. 

When it became known that the throne had become vacant, the 
silentiarit (officials who served as ushers for the imperial Consisto- 
rium, so called because at least originally they were to impose 
silence and keep order) notified Celer, the Magistros (the Greek 
form for Magister officiorum, the chief officer of the bureaux of 
the civil service, who was responsible for the conduct of court 


7 It is usually, and correctly, stated that the emperor was regarded as 
what we should call ‘duly elected’ when he had been acclaimed Augustus: 
Eichmann, op. cit., 12ff.; Straub, op. cit. (note 1 above), 20-22; Christophilo- 
pulu, op. cit. (note 1 above), 22 (at note 6), 33 (last sentence); Treitinger, 
op. cit. (note 1 above), 27f.; «dem, Byzantinische Zeitschrift (cited below as 
BZ), 39 (1939), r196ff. But these elections or acclamations were normally 
controlled by some one person (or a few persons) who had already decided 
who the new emperor was to be, had dictated his choice, and were thus in 
actuality the moving force behind the acclamations which followed. 

This generalization applies only to elections. More normally, the emperor 
was chosen and crowned by the senior emperor. He probably was recognized 
immediately thereafter. Whether or not an acclamation was then ‘con- 
stitutionally’ requisite cannot now be determined because of the inconsistency 
of the sources, which are often silent or ambiguous on this matter. Even if 
there were such a confirmation, it was only a formality, since the coronation 
by the emperor had already settled the matter. 
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ceremonies) and Justin, the comes (i.e., the commander) of the 
excubttores (crack troops, the chief palace guards), who was even- 
tually elected emperor. As soon as they arrived at the palace in 
response to these tidings, Celer ordered the candidati (special palace 
troops whose name was derived from the fact that their uniforms 
were white) and the rest of the scholarii (originally an elite military 
corps but now parade-ground soldiers) to assemble, and Justin 
made what seems to have been a formal announcement: ‘‘Our Lord 
[Despotes: Emperor], being mortal, has died. We must all therefore 
take counsel together and choose an emperor pleasing to God and 
suitable for the Empire.” 8 Celer made a similar statement to the 
candidatt and the officers of the scholarit. 

Then at dawn, the chief imperial officials (ceyovtec) met [presum- 
ably in the palace]. At the same time, the people (6 Siu0c) con- 
gregated in the hippodrome and called upon the Senate to elect 
‘an emperor chosen by God”’ (2x @eod: literally “from God’’). There- 
upon, the high imperial officials and the Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople set up benches in the portico in front of the great triclinium 
(the Megas Trtklinos, the great state dining room of the imperial 
palace with 19 accubita [i.e., couches], each of which had capacity 
for twelve guests reclining in the ancient manner) and there 
launched into a bitter discussion of candidates for the succession.® As 
time passed without result, Celer urged that they make up their 
minds quickly, arguing that if they named a new emperor without 
delay, they would win popular favor and restore tranquillity. But 
if they procrastinated, he warned, they would not only soon lose 
the opportunity of making the selection themselves. but also be 
compelled to yield to the judgment of others. 


8 De cevimoniis, 1, 93, CSHB, Constantine Porphyrogennetos [abbreviated 
below CP], 1 (Bonn, 1829), 426ff.; section translated 426.15-18: 6 deondtn;¢ 
hudv, ao &VOpwmosc, EteAcbtnoev’ Set odV NUKE TavtTac KOLVT BovAcvcacOat, xal 
cov TH Oc dkegoxovta xal TH moArteta ovupepovta emrrcEaolar. On the Book 
of Ceremonies, see Gyula Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, 1, 2d ed. (Berliner 
Byzantinistische Arbeiten, 10 [Berlin, 1958]), 380-84, with bibliography. On 
Justin, see Alexander A. Vasiliev, Justin the First (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 1 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1950]), 69-72. 

® Op. cit., 1, 426.18-427.4. On d&pyovtec, see note 23 below. On the ‘Great 
Triclinium,’ see Rodolphe Guilland, Etudes de topographie de Constantinople 
byzantine, 1 (Berliner byzantinistische Arbetten, 37 [Berlin-Amsterdam, 
1969]), 71-75, 79, reprinted from Annuaire de V’Institui de Philologie et 
d’Histoive Ovientales et Slaves, 10 (1950), 293-306 (Mélanges Henri Grégoire, 
2); R. Janin, Constantinople Byzantine, 2d ed. (Archives de V Orient Chrétien, 
4a [Paris, 1964]), 112. 
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Despite this plea, the wrangling continued, and the excubztores 
in the hippodrome chose a certain tribune named John, one of 
Justin’s associates (who later became bishop of Heraclea). But the 
Blues (one of the four “demes’ or factions of the people) were so 
displeased by this choice that they threw stones at the excubztores, 
and suffered a number of casualties when the latter retaliated with 
bows and arrows. 

At this juncture, the scholarzz rushed into action and were about 
to acclaim a certain unnamed patrician. Before they could do so, 
however, the excubitoves laid hold of him and would have murdered 
him, had he not been rescued by the future emperor, Justinian I, 
who was at that time serving in the ranks of the candidati. Next, 
the excubztores tried to compel Justinian to assume the purple, but 
he refused. Many other candidates were named and then rejected, 
one after the other, by the cubrcularit (eunuchs who were custodians 
of the royal wardrobe, and apparently had the right to withhold 
the garments for coronation until they were satisfied that a real 
choice had been made in the proper way). 

At length, the Senate united upon Justin and prevailed upon him 
to accept. At first, he was opposed by some of the scholarit, one of 
whom punched him in the face and cut his lip. Finally, however, 
the army and the people gave their assent, Justin was escorted to 
the hippodrome, the Blues and the Gréens (two of the factions of 
the people) signified approval, and the cubicularit sent the royal 
attire that was required for the coronation.1! 

10 Op. ctt., I, 427.4-19. For the bibliography on the demes and popular 
factions, see Speros Vryonis, ““Byzantine Anuoxpatia and the guilds in the 
eleventh century,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 17 (1963), 287-314. Cf. also 
Beck, op. cit. (note 4 above), 44f., 75; Gheorghe Cront, ‘Les démes et les 
partis politiques dans l’Empire byzantin aux Ve-VIIE siécles,’ Revue des 
études sud-est euvopéennes, 7 (1969), 671-74; Ewa Wipszycka, ‘Les factions 
du cirque et les biens ecclésiastiques dans un papyrus égyptien,’ Byzantion, 
39 (1969), 180-98; J. V. A. Fine, Jr., ‘Two contributions on the demes and 
factions in Byzantium in the sixth and seventh century,’ Zbornik Radova 
Vizantoloskog Instituta, 10 (1967), 29-37; Stylianos Spyridakis, ‘Circus fac- 
tions in sixth-century Crete,’ Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 8 (1967), 
240f. 

On the various officials named see A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 
284-602, 1 (Norman, 1964), scholarit (284, 613f., 634, 643, 647f., 657, 681, 
1253, 1272, 1280), stlentravia (127, 548, 5714.), excubitoves (267, 658f., 1273), 
magistros (magister offictovum : 103, 368f., 490, 498, 575-84, 1144f.), cubicularii 
(49, 346, 490, 566-70). Cf. also Robert Grosse, Rémische Militdvgeschichte von 
Gallienus bis zum Beginn der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Berlin, 1920), 
93-96 (on scholarit), 96f. (candidatt), 270f. (excubitores). 

11 OD. cit., I, 427.19-428.18. 
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Having thus prevailed in the election, Justin was led up to the 
imperial box in the hippodrome and raised on a shield in the tra- 
ditional manner. At this point, the battle flags, which had been 
lying on the ground, were lifted up, and Justin was vested behind 
the protecting shields of his troops. Then, upon being crowned by 
Archbishop John of Constantinople, he invoked divine providence, 
having ascended the throne, as he put it, “‘by the decree of Almighty 
God and the vote of you all.’ 1" To this and other pronouncements 
made by Justin in a similar vein the people responded (in part), ““O 
Son of God, have mercy upon him [i.e., Justin]. Thou hast chosen 
him? 

It is clear from this summary of the proceedings that the Senate, 
the army, and the people are said to have produced a joint decision, 
which was then hailed as having been made by God. Since it was 
the Senate which took the initiative here, perhaps the rubric for 
the second part of this article should be vox Senatus voluntas Det. 
But in view of the participation of many elements of the population 
and Justin’s acknowledgment that he had gained the throne by 
the will of God and the vote of all (quoted in note 12 above), it 
might perhaps in some way be justifiable to look upon his election 
as having been brought about by the voice of aii classes of the 
people, high and low, military and civilian—1.e. of all of the electors 
together, upon ‘nomination’ by the Senate. 

Unfortunately, however, the record is marred in two respects. 
In the first place, the suspicion of bribery is raised by two chron- 
iclers (John Malalas and Marcellinus Comes, both of whom flour- 
ished in the latter part of the sixth century). According to them, 
Amantius, the praepositus sacri cubiculs (i.e., the Grand Chamber- 
lain, a powerful official at court, but as a eunuch not qualified to 
ascend the throne himself) furnished money to Justin so as to in- 
fluence the troops to vote for a certain Theocritus. Despite this, 
the chroniclers report, in the spirit of that conventional, solipsistic 
piety of the Byzantines, who looked upon whatever they did, how- 
ever selfish, perverse, or subversive of the public welfare, as the 
implementation of a divine mandate, the army and the people 
refused ‘by the will of God’ to accept Theocritus and chose Justin 


12 Ibid. 427.19ff., n.b. 429.18-20: tH 700 navtoduvayov Meod xpicer, tH te 
Suetépu nowy éxAoy} mpdc thy Bauoctretav Ywphoavtes, THY OvpdvLoV TPOVOLAY 
émenaarovweda. 

18 [bid., 430.6f.: vig @eod, ob adtov Zdéqoov’ od adtov émeréla. 
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instead.14 Of course, cynics might well take this to mean that Justin 
had misappropriated the money given him by Amantius and used 
it to bribe the electors in his favor. 

In the second place, however this lugubrious tale is to be inter- 
preted, no one will make the mistake of supposing that Justin’s 
election was In any way comparable to the kind with which we are 
familiar in modern democratic society. To say nothing of bribery 
and corruption, of éeyovtes (the high government officials), the 
Senate, and the detachments of the army stationed in Constanti- 
nople were always in a position to intimidate the rest of the popu- 
lation. The common people were very rarely } able to offer any 
kind of meaningful resistance. 

Moreover, only the very few who lived in or near Constantinople 
could ever hope to participate in the final choice or in the accla- 
mations in the hippodrome. Most of the army and of the people 
would not even learn of the results until long after the election had 
taken place. Finally, since the only expression of choice that is ever 
mentioned was oral, it is obvious that the whole operation was 
easily dominated and controlled by intimidation and skillful use of 
propaganda. The average person, it must be assumed, would hardly 
have known who the possible candidates were, nor would many have 
been able to give any rational reason for preferring any one of them 
to another. Indeed, it 1s difficult to avord the conclusion that when 
the emperors were not exposed to the public eye, they were some- 
what lacking in enthusiasm for ordinary folk, if not openly scornful 
of them. Whether this be a just appraisal of the imperial attitude 
or not, it is at least interesting that, when Justin notified Pope 
Hormisdas of Rome of his accession to the throne, he ascribes his 
election to divine favor, the high officials, the Senate, and the army 
but is silent about the role of the people.'® 


14 Chronographia, 17, CSHB, 410.4f.: xeredoer Weod (of Justin’s election 
by the excubztores); 410.8-411.3: ... 6 otpatdosg obv xal 6 SHG AaBav ody 
celhato Wedxpitov, eAAd Gernoet Deod Exotnoay lovottvov Bactké«. Cf. Marcellinus 
Comes, Chronicon, s. anno 519, MGH, Auctores antiquissimi = AA below, 
11, ed. Theodor Mommsen (Berlin, 1894, reprinted Berlin, 1961), 1or.10-22. 
See A. H. M. Jones, op. cit. (note 10 above), 267f.; Vasiliev, op. cit. (note 8 
above), 81f. 

15 See below on the Empress Theodora in 1042, when at least some of the 
people sought to put her on the throne as sole empress; Vryonis, loc. cit. 
(note 10 above). 

16 Epistulae imperatorum pontificum aliorum inde ab a. CCCLXVII 
usque ad a. DLITI datae, Avellana quae dicitur collectio, ed. O. Guenther 
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III. Vox tyvanni vel imperatoris vel Augustae voluntas Dei 


At the very least, despite all the rancor and violence, the election 
of Justin was a few degrees freer and more open than the procedure 
by which emperors were normally chosen in Byzantium. Usually, 
what appeared to be a free vote of one or more of the electors was 
only the ratification of a decision that had already been dictated 
by someone else—in most cases by the emperor himself in naming 
an heir or by an emperor’s widow. In such instances, the vote by 
the army, Senate, and the people, or even any one of these three, 
was illusory and merely served as a formal public salutation of a 
ruler whom no one could reject. 

An excellent example of this kind of election occurred in 457, 
when Leo I (457-74) was chosen to succeed the Emperor Marcian. 
What happened on this occasion is set forth by the Emperor Con- 
stantine VII in the Book of Ceremonies.” After the election of Leo 
by the Senate, Constantine says, ‘All assembled in the field, includ- 
ing the high officials, the imperial guards, the soldiers, Anatolius, 
Archbishop of Constantinople, and Martial, the Magistros (pre- 
sumably the Magister offictorum, the chief of the imperial bureaux; 
cf. Celer at the coronation of Justin I). And after the labara [mili- 
tary flags bearing the Christogram] and the standards were laid 
on the ground, the entire assemblage began to cry out as follows: 
‘““Hear, O God, we beseech thee. Hear, O God. [Long] life to Leo, 
hear, O God. Leo shall reign. O merciful God, the Empire demands 
Leo as Emperor. The army demands Leo as Emperor. The laws 


(Corpus scviptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, 35, 2 [Vienna, 1898}), Ep. 141, 
p- 586.2-9: proinde sanctitati uestrae per has sacras declaramus epistolas, 
quod primum quidem inseparabilis Trinitatis fauore, deinde amplissimorum 
procerum sacri nostri palatii et sanctissimi senatus nec non electione firmissi- 
mi exercitus ad imperium nos licet nolentes ac recusantes electos fuisse atque 
firmatos; quoted by Beck, op. cit. (note 3 above), 17f. But, n.b., Malalas, 
loc. cit. (note 14 above), credits both the army and the people with Justin’s 
election. 

17 De cevimonits, 1,91, CSHB, CP, 1, 410-17. It was the army (and the 
high officials) which acclaimed Leo in the hippodrome, maintains Christo- 
philopulu rightly, op. cit. (note 1 above), 30-34, against O. Treitinger, who 
in BZ, 39 (1939), 194-202, n.b. 196f., had argued that Leo had been acclaimed 
(and elected) by all three of the electors. On Leo’s election, see Jones, op. czt. 
(note 10 above), 322, 325, 338; Ernest Stein, Histoive du Bas-Empire, French 
translation by Jean R. Palanque, I (n.p., 1959), 353f.; 2, 588f.; J. B. Bury, 
History of the Latey Roman Empive from the death of Theodosius I to the death 
of Justinian, 1 (London, 1923), 314-16; Otto Seeck, Geschichte des Unter- 
gangs dey antiken Welt, 6 (Stuttgart, 1920), 356f., 485. 
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await Leo. The palace awaits Leo. This is the prayer of the palace. 
This is the desire of the troops. This is the prayer of the Senate. 
This is the prayer of the people. The universe awaits Leo. The army 
awaits Leo. Let Leo, who is the adornment of all, come. Leo, the 
common good, shall reign. Hear, o God, we beseech thee.’’1® As 
soon as they had finished these acclamations, Leo was brought in. 
He then mounted to the tribunal, and Busalgus, a campiductor (a 
regimental drill instructor), placed the military chain (uavaxw, 
torques in Latin) on his head, and another was placed upon his 
right hand by Olympius, who also held the rank of campiductor.'° 
At this moment, the labara were raised, and all cried out ‘Leo 
Augustus, thou conquerest. Thou art pious, thou art august. God 
has given thee. God shall protect thee. Worship Christ, and you 
always conquer. Many years shall Leo reign. God will watch over 
the Christian Empire.’”’’ 7 

Then, hidden from view in the tribunal by the candidat, drawn 
up with overlapping shields, Leo dons the royal garments and dia- 
dem, appears before the people, and receives the obeisance of all 
the high officials in the order of their rank. Thereafter, grasping 
shield and lance, he is acclaimed by all in the following terms, 
“Mighty one, Conqueror and Augustus, hail to thee, hail to thee. 
Many years shalt thou reign, Leo Augustus. God will preserve this 
Empire. God will preserve the Christian Empire.”! In acknowledging 


18 Op. cit., I, 410.6-411.3; n.d. 410.13-411.3: eloaxovoov, 6 Wed, o& tapa- 
“erode. Eranovoov, 6 Medcg* Agovtt Cw. elacxovoov, 6 Medcg: Aewv Baotrevoet. 
®ct prravOpwme, Aégovta Baorrea TO Moxa TO Syudotov altet* 6 atpatosg Aéovta 
Bacwréa alter’ Agovta of voor exdéyovta.’ Agovta TO maAdtLOV Exdéyetar’ adtat 
edyal To TaAatlov’ adtar évtevEerg TOD oTpatomEdou’ abtat ebyal THG oVvYXANTOD * 
adta. edyat ToD Anod’ Agovta 6 xdon0g avauéver* Agovta 6 otpatbs exdéyetan’ 
tO xotvov xardv, Aéwv, éADETW* TO noLvdV ayabdv, Aégwv, Bactredoer’ elakxovoov, 
6 Medg, os TapaKaAODUEV. 

19 Tbid., 411.3-8. On campiductor, see Jones, op. cit. (note 10 above), 
634, 675; Ernest Stein, “Ordinarii et campidoctores,’ Byzantion, 8 (1933), 
379-87, with literature there cited. On the torques, Wilhelm Ensslin, ‘Zur 
Torqueskrénung und Schilderhebung bei der Kaiserwahl,’ Kilio, 35 (1942), 
268-98, 288ff. on campiductor; Grosse, op. cit. (note 10 above), 126f., 225f.; 
Philip Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, 3, Leo III to Nicephorus ITT, 
717-1081, Pavt 1, Leo III to Michael III, 717-867 (Washington, D.C., 1973), 
123. On the lJabarva, see ibid., 134-40. 

20 Op. cit., I, 411.9-13: Aéwv adyovote, ob vids, ov edoeBhc, ob ceBactdc: 
6 cdg ce ESwxev, 6 Wedg ce puActer’* tov Xerotdv ceBduevoc del wukico’ moAAovc 
yoovoug Aéwyv Bactreboer’ yototiavov BactActov 6 Medco mepippovupyoet. 

21 [bid., 411.13-21. 
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these words, Leo said, “... almighty God and your suffrages, most 
mighty comrades, have under good omens chosen me to be ruler 
of the Roman Empire.” 

To which all cried out, ““Leo Augustus, thou conquerest. He who 
chose thee shall guard thee. God will watch over his choice. God 
will protect the pious Empire. Pious [art thou] and mighty.”” Then 
Leo replied, ‘You will have me as your ruler and commander, who 
was your comrade in the struggles which I learned to undergo when 
I campaigned with you.” Then all cried out, ‘‘Hail. The army wants 
you to be emperor, o conqueror; the army wants you to be emperor, 
o fortunate one. We all want you.”’ 22 

It is possibly of some interest to remark that in the above quoted 
statement by Leo, the compound subject is used with a singular 
verb (see Greek in note 22 below): “Almighty God and your suf- 
frages has elected me emperor.’ This may be only an accident 
(since plural subjects are often found with a singular verb) or, 
perhaps, a scribal or editorial error. But it may also have been 
deliberate as an indication of the identity of the popular will and 
God’s. 

Quite literally, this passage as a whole demonstrates, the electors 
call upon God to note the results of their election and, in effect, 
to adopt their choice as his own. In one very important respect, 
however, this vote, which gives the appearance of expressing the 
unanimous approval of the Senate, the army, and the people, was 
grossly misrepresented. For, although the Senate was said to have 
voted for Leo (as Constantine had stated at the beginning of the 
text quoted), it was only the army which took part in acclaiming 
him. The reference at the beginning (see the text at note 18 above) 
to ‘‘high officials’’ might perhaps suggest that leaders of the Senate 
were in fact present among those who took part in the ceremony. 
For the word &eyovtes, which I have rendered here by ‘high officials’ 
can mean either leaders of the Senate or the chief officers of the 


¢ 


22 Tbid., 411.22-412.9: “6 Weds 6 Tavtodvvayog ual A “plow N YpEeTEoa, 
LoYVEMTATOL GVOTPATLATAL, AVTOKXPATOPa LE THY THY “PwHUatwv SynLoctwv TeKy- 
uaTov evtoxas e&ertEato.”’ mapa mkvtwv expayn’ “Aéwv atyovote, ob viKdc’ 
6 of éurAckd&uevos ce dtapudater’ thy exAoynv Exvtod O Weds meprppovencen. 

3 \ rf € U \ 5 \ \ yd) > f b] , 

eboeBéc Bactrctov 6 Medco puddber. ual edoeBnc xal dSuvatic.”” amoxplotg. avTOKEK- 
ow) y ? ~ | 

twp Katoup adttyovotog “é&etai ue eovornmothy kpyovta Tv, KOTWV GUGTEATLO- 

\ ~ ry , . 9 e / ” \ i > / 
cynv, @v web’ budv Ett otpatevducvog Euabov Urouévetv.”’ mapa Tavtwv éEBonOy 
“edtvyas* 6 otpatég oe Baotdedovta, vixnt&’ 6 atpatdg oe PactAevovta, edTVYT, * 
of moOotuEV TaVTES.”’ 
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civil bureaucracy.*? But Leo’s remarks addressed to ‘“‘most mighty 
comrades’ and his allusion to the travails he had shared with 
them show that the whole demonstration described above involved 
only members of the armed forces along with the chief officers of 
the civil bureaucracy and the patriarch, who are mentioned at the 
beginning of the passage. 

Under these circumstances, we must conclude that, on this oc- 
casion, only the troops garrisoned in Constantinople were permitted 
(or expected) to acclaim the new emperor. They obviously had been 
authorized to speak for the Senate. But we can only guess as to 
their warrant for claiming to represent the views of the people. 
The fact that they took it upon themselves to be the spokesmen 
for both the Senate and the people is another proof of the kind of 
autocratic control which was exercised over the entire proceedings, 
including both the election itself and the acclamations. 

The question then arises as to how this apparent ‘unanimity’ 
was achieved and who the moving force behind it was. Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos is the only authority who mentions all three of 
the electors (in the acclamations). Marcellinus Comes (in the latter 
part of the sixth century) says Leo was raised to the throne by 
the army, and Malalas (ca. 491-578) has it that he was crowned 
by the Senate,?®° whereas Nicephorus Callistus (ca. 1300) maintains 
that he was acclaimed by the ‘common’ [ =unanimous] vote of the 
Senate and crowned by the Patriarch Anatolius,?® while Theophanes 
(ca. 813) mentions only the coronation by Anatolius, Archbishop 
of Constantinople,?’ to which, it must be carefully noted, Constan- 
tine does not refer. If Theophanes and N. Callistus (both presum- 
ably relying here upon Theodore Lector of the sixth century) are 
to be believed, and the Patriarch did crown Leo, he must have done 
so after the ceremony which we have been examining and, therefore, 
subsequent to the acclamation of Leo as emperor. This would mean 
that the patriarchal rite was purely religious in purpose, that it did 


23 Christophilopulu, ‘H ovyxAntog cig tO BuCavtivov Kectoc, "Enernpts tod 
"Apyetov ti¢ ‘lotoptag tod “EdAnvxod duxatov tig “Axadnutac "AOnvav, 33; 
eadem, op. cit. (note 1 above), 31. 

24 Chronicon, s. anno 457, MGH, AA, 11 (Berlin, 1894), 87.1-5 (Greek 
version). 

25 Chronographia, 14, CSHB, 369.1f.; éotépOn S26 THE cvyxANTOv. 

26 Ecclesiastical History, 15, 15, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 147, 48B. 

27 Ed. de Boor, 1, 110.19-21; Theodore Lector, 2, 65, PG, 86, 216A. 
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not have any effect on Leo’s election, and could not possibly have 
had any constitutional significance.*8 

None of these authorities gives further details concerning Leo’s 
election or refers to the other electors. Actually, however, the pre- 
ferred candidate for the succession to Marcian, we learn, was Aspar, 
an Alan, who held a high military command and was known to be 
an Arian.?® But, a Latin authority indicates, he himself refused to 
accept the throne when it was offered by the Senate in order to 
avoid establishing a precedent.®° This text does not specify what 


28 This is consistent with the present consensus of opinion: Beck, op. cit. 
(note 4 above), 4f.; Christophilopulu, op. cit. (note 1), 28-34, 171, 173f., 
230; J. Karayannopulos, BZ, 50 (1957), 488 n. 2; Anton Michel, Die Kaiser- 
macht in dev Osthkirvche (Darmstadt, 1959), 156ff., reprinted from Ostkirchliche 
Studien, 4 (1955), 221-60; Bernhard Sinogowitz, in Zeitschrift dey Savigny- 
Stiftung fiiy Rechtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abteilung, 74 (1957), 489-95; 
Franz Dolger, BZ, 43 (1950), 146f.; 38 (1938), 240; Wilhelm Ensslin, Zur 
Frage nach der evsten Katserkvénung durch den Patriarchen und zur Bedeutung 
dieses Aktes im Wahlzervemoniell (Wirzburg, [?1947]), partly published in 
BZ, 42 (1943-49), 101-15, 369-72; Otto Treitinger, BZ, 39 (1939), 200-202; 
A. E. R. Boak, ‘Imperial coronation ceremonies of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies,’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 30 (1919), 37-47; W. Sickel, 
‘Das byzantinische Kroénungsrecht bis zum 10. Jahrhundert,’ BZ, 7 (1898), 
511-57. See note 7 (above) and note on p. 207 (below). 

For the contrary view, that the act of coronation by the patriarch was 
constitutionally indispensable and a manifestation of ecclesiastical approval 
of the choice of the emperor, see Vasiliev, op. cit. (note 8 above), 75-80; 
George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, revised edition (New 
Brunswick, 1969), 61; idem, BZ, 41 (1941), 211-23; Peter Charanis, ‘Corona- 
tion and its constitutional significance in the Later Roman Empire,’ Byzan- 
tion, 15 (1940-41), 49-66; idem, ‘The imperial crown modiolus and its con- 
stitutional significance,’ ibid., 12 (1937), 189-95; tdem, ‘The crown modiolus 
once more,’ 7b7d., 13 (1938), 377-81. 

On coronation in general, see also I. Goschew, ‘Zur Frage der Kronungs- 
zeremonien und zeremonielle Gewandung der byzantinischen und der bulga- 
rischen Herrscher im Mittelalter,’ Byzantino-bulgarica, 2 (1966), 145-68 
(with 18 illustrations); Hermann Fillitz, ‘Die Krénungsgewander des Heili- 
gen R6mischen Reiches und ihr Verhaltnis zu Byzanz,’ Jahrbuch des dster- 
veichischen byzantinischen Gesellschaft, 4 (1955), 123-34; H. L. del Medico, 
‘Le couronnement d’un empereur byzantin vu par un juif de Constantinople, ’ 
Byzantino-Slavica, 16 (1955), 43-75; Eichmann, op. cit. (note 6 above), 12-23; 
Georg Ostrogorsky and Ernst Stein, ‘Die Krénungsurkunden des Zeremo- 
nienbuches,’ Byzantion, 7 (1932), 185-233; reviewed by Franz Délger, BZ, 
36 (1936), 145-57; F. E. Brightman, ‘Byzantine imperial coronations,’ 
Journal of Theological Studies, 2 (1900-1), 359-92. 

29 Theophanes, Chronographia, A.M. 5961, ed. de Boor, 1, 116, 6-9. Zona- 
ras, Epitome histoviavum, 13, 25, 31-34; cf. 14, 1, 1-5; CSHB, 3, ed. T. Biutt- 
ner-Wobst (Bonn, 1897), 121.6-123.1. 

30 See the Anagnosticum regis of a council which met in Rome in 501: 
MGH, AA, 12, ed. T. Mommsen (Berlin, 1894): Aliquando Aspari a senatu 
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kind of precedent Aspar had in mind. But, as an Arian, he could 
not have failed to have been aware of the strong Byzantine pre- 
judice against Arianism.?! He must therefore have deemed it pru- 
dent to defer to the popular feelings in this matter, and rule the 
Empire through a puppet rather than in his own name. For this 
reason he and his son Ardaburius chose Leo, a tribune of soldiers, 
who had managed their property, with the expectation that they 
would be the real rulers of the Empire.” 

Though it is clear from these texts (notes 31f. below) that Aspar 
was responsible for Leo’s elevation to the throne, we are ignorant 
of the procedure by which he secured Leo’s election. We know only 
that, as the event proved, he was able by his influence with the 
Senate and the army to persuade or compel them to vote for Leo, 
so as to attain the apparent unanimity described by Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos. Indeed so successful were these maneuvres that 
in 471 Leo apparently had no difficulty in executing both Aspar 
and Ardaburius, to whom he owned his throne, when he decided 
to rid himself of them.*? It is somewhat ironical also that it was 
Aspar’s decision, which, by wiles, stratagems, threats, and coercion 
unchronicled, he transformed into what the armed forces repre- 
sented as the unanimous vote of the three electors and thus, in the 
manner described above, into what the Byzantines took to be the 
voice of God, that in the end encompassed his own death. 

In effect, therefore, the ‘unanimity’ expressed in the acclama- 
tions for Leo was nothing more than a fairly transparent mask for 
the will and determination of a single individual. In other words, 
we have here another piece of evidence for the unrelieved and un- 


dicebatur, ut ipse fieret imperator: qui tale refertur dedisse responsum: 
‘timeo, ne per me consuetudo in regno nascatur.’ 

31 According to Zonaras, loc. cit. (in note 29 above), Aspar would have 
been chosen emperor had not the people of Constantinople objected to him 
because he was an Arian and authorized (or suffered) him to choose Leo. 
Cf. Theophanes, Joc. cit. (note 29 above). 

32 Theophanes, Chronographia, A.M. 5961, ed. de Boor, 1, 116.6-9; n.b. 
the last words: avtol meoodoxdvteg dtormety tO Bactrctov. Cf. Jordanes, De 
summa temporum vel origine actibusque gentis Romanorum, 335, ed. Theodor 
Mommsen, MGH, AA, 5, 1 (Berlin, 1882, repr. 1961), 43.16f.: Leo... Asparis 
patricii potentia ex tribuno militum factus est imperator. 

33 Zonaras, Epitome historiarum, 14, I, 8, ed. cit., 3, 123.5-7. George Cedre- 
nus, Compendium historiarum, CSHB, I, 607.14f., probably exaggerates in 
attributing their murder to their being Arians. 

In what follows I cite Cedrenus and Zonaras by name only, without men- 
tion of titles. 
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mitigated absolutism of the Byzantine state. The election, if it can 
be so called, was only the device by which Aspar had hoped to 
establish himself as the real sovereign. Once Leo attained the throne, 
however, and was officially recognized as emperor, he was invested 
with the Byzantine mystique surrounding the ‘elect of God’ and 
no one could prevent him from dealing as he wished with threats 
to his throne from whatever quarter they might come. 

A very similar equation between the vote of the electors and the 
will of God is to be found in the account of the election of Anasta- 
sius I in 491 as successor to Zeno. Here, however, the sponsor was 
not an Arian upstart like Aspar, but Ariadne, the widow of the 
legitimate emperor Zeno (474-91). In their acclamation of Ariadne, 
the multitudes (including the chief imperial officials, many soldiers, 
the Archbishop Euphemius, and the people) cried out, ‘“‘Many years 
to the Empress; Ariadne Augusta, thou conquerest, ... Kyrie 
elééson, Heavenly King, grant us an emperor on earth who will not 
be avaricious [and shall rule] the world.’ #4 In response, Ariadne 
announced that, “in order to hold an election that is unsullied and 
pleasing to the Lord God, we have commanded the most noble 
officials and the sacred Senate, acting with the concurrence of 
the very honorable armed forces, to make the choice [of an emperor], 
in the presence of the Holy Gospels and the most venerable and 
most holy patriarch of this royal city....” * 

As soon as the balloting began, however, it became clear that 
the electors were sharply divided in their views. Accordingly, Urbi- 
clus, the praepositus sacri cubicult (the Grand Chamberlain, a digni- 


3+ Constantine Porphyrogennetos, op. cit., I, 92, CSHB, 1, 417.14-425.21; 
n.b. 419.15f.: Kupve, rhéqnoov. Bactred odpavie, 50g Hutv extyerov aprrcpyvupoyv 
Bactrtéa tH olxovuévn. On Anastasius’s election, see Evagrius, Ecclesiastical 
history, 3, 29, edd. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 1898), 125.10ff. ; 
Theophanes, Chronographia, A.M. 5983, ed. de Boor, 1, 136.3-5; George 
Cedrenus, ed. cit., 625.20-24; Zonaras, op. cit., 14, 3, 1, ed. ctt., 3, 133.6ff.; 
Carmelo Capizzi, L’imperatorve Anastasio I (491-518) (Ovientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 184 [Rome, 1969]), 71-86; Peter Charanis, Church and State in the 
Later Roman Empive, the religious policy of Anastasius the First, 491-518 
(University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 26 [Madi- 
son, 1939]), rof. 

35 Op. cit., I, 419.16-420.2: d&méxptotg’ “Hote de xabapav xal tH’ deondty 
Oecd dpéoxovcay thy xptow yeveoban, Exehevouuev Tous Evdobotatous dpyovtas xat 
chy lepav obyxAntov, cuvtpexovons xal Tio Tay yevvatotatwyv eEepxitwv Yor, 
Tpoxetuevoy xal ty a&ylwv ebayyeAlwv, mapdvtosg TOD OoLwTaTOV xal aYLWTATOD 
aHo Bactktdos tadtns mOAewo TatpLdpyou, “al TpOKELLEVWY, WG ElpnTaL, TOV 
aytov Aoylwv, yeveoOat thy enudroynv... Cf. 7bid., 421.6-13. 
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tary of the highest rank, who wielded enormous influence, though 
a eunuch), suggested that it would be better to let the Empress 
select whomever she wished. Accordingly, the Senate sent the patri- 
arch to ask her to do so; and, when she named Anastasius the 
Silentiarius, they assented at once.*6 

In the ensuing exchange of greetings between the various groups 
assembled in the hippodrome, Anastasius, the new emperor, re- 
sponded in part, “It is clear that human power depends upon the 
will of the supreme glory.” 3’ He then acknowledged his election 
by Anadne, the chief officers of the state, the Senate, the army, 
and the people “under the leadership of the Holy Trinity.” 38 

To this all reply, ““Kyrie elééson. O Son of God, have mercy upon 
him [i.e., Anastasius]. Anastasius Augustus, mayest thou conquer. 
God will protect the pious Emperor. God has given thee. God will 
protect thee ... Worthy art thou of the Empire, worthy of the 
Trinity, worthy of the city...’ 3% Then, at the conclusion of the 
ceremony all cry out, “‘Anastasius Augustus, thou conquerest. 
Ariadne Augusta, thou conquerest. God has given you [n.b. plural]. 
God will protect you [plural].’’ 4° 

Here again, we see, as in the election of Leo, which was traceable 
to one person (Aspar), that the three electors have in effect done 
nothing but accede to the wishes of Zeno’s widow, Ariadne. Never- 
theless, here, as before, all of those responsible for the choice of 
the Emperor attribute the final result to God—Ariadne (note 35), 
Anastasius (note 38), and the people (notes 30f.). 

The pattern established by Ariadne and the Byzantine court set 
a precedent for future generations. That is, when the emperor died 
without issue, his widow chose his successor, usually for both the 
throne and her bed. Thus, upon the death (or rather murder) of 


86 [bid., 421.17-422.4. On Urbicius, see Jones, op. cit. (note 10 above), 
230, 338; E. Honigmann, ‘Le cubiculaire Urbicius,’ Revue des études byzan- 
tines, 7 (1949-50), 47-50; tdem, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie, 
Zweite Reihe, 9A, I = 17. Halbband (Stuttgart, 1961), 992.13-994.17. 

87 Ob. cit., I, 423.22-424.2: dHdrdv Eotiw tO &vVOPMTIVOV xOKTOG TIS &VWTATO 
d6ENSG TH vevat. amaotiCety. 

88 [bid., 424.4-11. Next to the last line for mponyoupévws I read mponyou- 
evs. 

89 Jbid., 424.11-14, 16f.: Kupue, exéqoov’ vié Meod, ob adrtdv dAénoov. "Avaota- 
ote atyovote, tTovUBnxacg: evoeBH Bactdéx 6 Weds puAdcber: 6 Dedc ce F8wxev, 
6 ede ce pudadker... kere tg Bauorretac, KEte tio torkdoc, Ute tTHG moAcWC... 

40 CP, 425.11-13: “Avactaove attyovote, ob vixtc* "Apradvn abyodota, ab 
windc’ 6 Meds Suas dédwxev, 6 Wedge bude pvaAcEer. 
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the Emperor Romanos III Argyros in 1034, Zoe, his widow, the 
second daughter of Constantine VIII (1025-28), who had settled 
the succession to his throne by marrying her to Romanos,*! not 
only picked Michael IV (1034-41) to be both husband and emperor, 
but also crowned him with her own hand, personally set him on 
the throne, and bade all to acclaim him and pay homage to him.” 
Upon his death, Zoe was persuaded by her brothers-in-law (led by 
John Orphanotrophos) to allow Michael V Calaphates (her nephew 
through Michael IV) to assume the purple. 

When Michael V proved unsuitable, he was dethroned by an in- 
surrection of the people, some of whom turned away from Zoe and 
would have preferred to make her sister, Theodora, Constantine 
VIII's youngest daughter, sole empress, with the result that the 
Senate, the people, and some of the clergy actually acclaimed her 
as empress in the Church of Hagia Sophia. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Zoe had returned to the imperial palace and finally overcame 
her reluctance to share the throne with Theodora either by her own 
volition (as Psellus says) or at the behest of the Senate (as Zonaras 
reports) or because of the insistence of the people (as Cedrenus 
maintains).“4 

But after three months of their joint reign, fearing that Theodora 
might become sole empress or perhaps, Zonaras suggests, because 
she had wearied of celibacy and wished to resume marital life, Zoe 
ousted Theodora from the throne and bestowed herself upon Con- 
stantine (IX) Monomachus, whom she made both emperor and 
consort.4® Despite her removal from the seat of power by the ac- 
cession of Constantine IX in 1042, after Zoe’s death in 1050 * and 


41 Psellus, 2, 10, ed. Sathas, 24.22-25.15; ed. Renauld, 1, 30.16-31.28: 
Cedrenus, 2, 484.15-485.18; Zonaras, Epitome, 17, 10, 17-24, ed. ctt., 3, 572.6- 
573.14. On the events discussed (at notes 41-48), see, besides, Ostrogorsky, 
History of the Byzantine State, 320-38; Selected essays of J. B. Bury, ed. Harold 
Temperley (Cambridge, England, 1930), 143-200. Cf. also the old classic, 
Gustave Schlumberger, L’épopée byzantine a la fin du dixiéme siécle 3, Les 
Porphyvogénétes Zoe et Théodova (Paris, 1905), 54ff., 156ff., 159ff., 323-28, 
355-78, 385ff., 393-400, 749-67. 

42 Psellus, 4, 2, ed. Sathas, 42.24-43.16; ed. Renauld, I, 53.18-54.24; 
Cedrenus, 2, 505.14-506.6; Zonaras, 17, 14, 1-6, ed. cit., 3, 585.11-586.10. 

43 Psellus, 5, 3-5, ed. Sathas, 69.22-70.24; ed. Renauld, 87.17-88.10; Ce- 
drenus, 2, 534.5-535.1; Zonaras, 17, 18, 1-8, ed. Cit., 3, 605.5-600.9. 

44 Psellus, 5, 26-33, 34-37, 46, 51, ed. Sathas, 81-87, 90, 92f.; ed. Renauld, 
102-16; Cedrenus, 2, 537.5-539.20; Zonaras, 17, 19, 5-28, ed. ctt., 3, 610.1- 
613.13. 

is Psellus, 6, 11, 18-21, ed. Sathas, 97.9-22, 100.19-101.21; ed. Renauld, 
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Constantine’s 1n 1055 Theodora was restored to the throne (1055- 
560); and near the end of her life, after a reign of about a year and 
and nine months, she was persuaded to crown Michael VI (1056- 
57) as her successor.*? 

Although the sources do not record public statements in which 
the electors equated their will with that of God in these elections 
(i.e., from 1034-56), it must be assumed that they did in point of 
fact do so. For the historian Michael Psellus, who covers the years 
976-1078 in his Chronographia and was acquainted at first hand 
with the imperial elections summarized above, unambiguously 
states that ‘the emperor receives his crown neither from men nor 
through men but, in accordance with nature, from above.’ *8 

This concept was a commonplace in Byzantium, even when there 
was no election and the imperial power was transmitted directly 
by the emperor to a successor he had himself chosen. In 578, for 
example, the Emperor Justin II said after acclaiming Tiberius II 
as emperor, “‘Behold, it is God who exalts you; it is God who 
confers this dignity on you, not I.” * 

The general view in all contexts was that the emperor received 
his crown from God. Thus the Emperor Leo III (717-41) in the 
pro-oimion to the Ecloga, the code of law which he promulgated 
in 726, refers to himself as having been crowned by the hand of 


1, 122.8ff.; 1, 126.11-127.7; Cedrenus, 2, 540.22-542.19; Zonaras, 17, 20, 4- 
21, 1, ed. ctt., 3, 614.4-616.16. 

46 Psellus, 6, 160; ed. Sathas, 162.20-32; ed. Renauld, 2, 50.1-13; Cedre- 
nus, 2, 610.2-23; Zonaras, 17, 28, 1f., ed. crt., 3, 647.15-648.3. 

47 Psellus, Theodora, 1-21, ed. Sathas, 180-88; ed. Renauld, 2, 72-82; 
Cedrenus, 2, 610.23-612.14; Zonaras, 17, 29, I-10, ed. cit., 3, 651.9-653.11. 

48 Ep. 207, ed. K. N. Sathas, Bibliotheca graeca medii aevi (Meoawvixy 
BiBALvobAxy), 5 (Paris-Venice, 1876), 508f.: ... Bactredc, @ TO aotépog odm && 
avOomnmwv, onde dv &vVOpMTav, GAA’ KvWDEV EvnoLootat tecc@udc. This letter 
does not reappear among the texts edited by E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, Michaelis 
Psellt scvipta minora, 2 vols. (Milan, 1936-41). Cf. Idem, Chronographia, 6, 18 
(where Zoe’s choice of Constantine IX seemed to her advisers to be Oeoxtvn- 
toc — ‘inspired by God’), ed. Sathas, 1oo0.20f.; ed. Renauld, 1, 126.11f. Note 
also BC, 1, 7, CP, 1, 54.10f.: ob obv d0bdousg tO otéget, Océ, Sconétag marauy 
cov, ovaatte... Ibid., 1, 9, CP, I, 59.10 and 60.1f., 14f. (Oedoterto1). Note 
additional examples cited by Vasiliev, op. cit. (note 8 above), 78-80. 

19 Theophylactus Simocatta, Historiae, 3, 11, 8, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 
1887), 132.26f.: te, 6 Beg 6 ayaOUvav oe. Todto 16 oyjuc 6 Bed cor didwory, 
ovx evo). This text is repeated almost verbatim by Theophanes, A.M. 6070, 
ed. C. de Boor, 1 (Leipzig, 1883), 248.18f. For a different interpretation see 
Peter Charanis, ‘Coronation and its constitutional significance in the Later 
Roman Empire,’ Byzantion, 15 (1940-41), 55. 
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God.*® In his Parainesis (a collection of moral exhortations), the 
Emperor Basil I (867-886) reminds his son, Leo VI (886-912), to 
whom this work was addressed, that, ‘‘You received your crown 
from God through my hand,” and urges him to “honor greatly thy 
mother, the Church, which nurtured you in the Holy Spirit and, 
with me, through Christ in God, placed the crown on your head.”’ 5! 
Some one hundred years later, John Mauropus (metropolitan of 
Euchaita, often called John Euchaita, fl. ca. 1050) in a poem ad- 
dressed to an icon wrote, ‘“Thy mighty hand, O Christ, hath crowned 
the mighty monarchs and given them power.” ®2 

This conception of God as crowning the emperor by his own hand 
is a prominent feature of the services of coronation for the emperor, 
the empress, and the emperor’s heir or personally chosen successor, 
whether the actual crowning was performed by the patriarch or by 
the emperor himself. Since the prescribed liturgies in their present 
form are not later than the Emperor Constantine VII (913-59), 
there is no reference to the kind of situation which developed in 
the period between 1034 and I042 (as sketched above; see notes 
41-47), when Zoe controlled the succession to the throne. But since 
her three favorites (as well as Michael VI, whom Theodora had 
co-opted) were eventually crowned by the patriarch, it cannot be 
doubted that they, too, were thought to have been ‘God-crowned.’ 
(See texts at note 48 above.) 

In what follows I quote a few relevant portions from the cere- 
mony of coronation as recorded by Constantine VII in the Book 
of Ceremonies. In the text as it now stands, special emphasis is laid 


50 Fcloga legum, edd. J. and P. Zepos, Jus graecovomanum, 2 (Athens, 
1931), 13: Iltotevouev.. . xat obtag... bro THE adtOD [= Deod] mavtoduveéwon 
YElpds otepavotobat Hugs Tod mepixetuévon SiadHnuatoc... Translated by Edwin 
H. Freshfield, A manual of Roman law, the Ecloga (Cambridge, England, 
1926), 67. For the date, see Ostrogorsky, History, 152; Georgios Petropulos, 
‘Totopixy elanywyn elg tag mnyag tod SEAAnvixod Atxatov (Athens, 1961), 76. 
Some prefer 741; see Bernhard Sinogowitz, Studien zum Stvafrecht der Ekloge 
(TIpaypateta: tH¢g “Axadnutac “AOyvaev, 21 (Athens, 1956]), 1. 

5) PG, 107, xxxiiB: Urépavov éx Weod dra tHe Eure edéEw yerpdc. Cf. zbid., 
xxiv A:... tThua meptoodcs THY UNTEPA Gov, THY "ExxAnotav, Atic Ev ayiw TvedLATH 
oe éTLOnvjcato, xat obv Evol dia Xerotot ev Med tH xepadr7 cov to oteqos exsOnxev. 

52 Ed. Paul de Lagarde, Iohannis Euchaitorum Metropolitae quae tn Codice 
Vaticano Graeco 676 supersunt (Gottingen, 1882), No. 80.1f., p. 39, reprinted 
from Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 28 (G6t- 
tingen, 1881): 

xn yelo xoatare tovg xpatarovs Seordtag 
totede, Xproté, nal mapéoxe TO xpadtoc. 
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upon the senior emperor’s bestowal of the crown upon ‘the newly 
elected emperor.’ (This is indubitably a generalized formula and 
must be presumed to have been intended to apply to whomever 
the senior emperor had designated as his successor—whether it was 
his son or some favorite.) First, Constantine says, the patriarch 
prays over the crowns and ‘‘with his own hand crowns the senior 
emperor. Then he gives the crown to the emperor, and the emperor 
crowns the newly-elected emperor.’’ *8 These acts of coronation are 
followed by acclamations made in the presence of the Senate and 
the people: 

Chorus: “Glory be to God, who crowned thy head” (repeated 
by the people). Chorus: “‘Glory be to God, who revealed thee to 
be emperor” (repeated by the people). Chorus: “Glory be to God 
who exalted thee in this way’ (repeated by the people). Chorus: 
“But he who crowned thee, so and so, emperor with his own hand”’ 
(repeated by the people). Chorus: “Will preserve thee for many 
years in the purple’ (repeated by the people). Chorus: “For the 
glory and exaltation of the Romans’”’ (repeated by the people) ... 
Chorus: ‘‘Many years to you, so and so and so and so, emperors of the 


Romans.” The people: “‘Many years to you.” ... Chorus: “Many 
years to you, so and so and so and so, Empresses of the Romans.” 
The people: ““Many years to you.” ... Chorus: “Many years to 


thee, so and so, Emperor of the Romans.” The people: “Many 
years to thee.’’ Chorus: “‘Many years to thee, God-crowned so and 
so.’ The people: “Many years to thee.’’ Chorus: ‘“Many years to 
you, o Lords [= Emperors], together with the Empresses and your 
children born in the purple.’ The people: ‘““Many years to you.” 
Chorus: “But the Creator and Lord of the universe’’ (repeated by 
the people). Chorus: ‘“‘Who crowned you [plural] by his own hand’”’ 
(repeated by the people). Chorus: “Gives you length of days along 


53 De cevimonits, 1, 38, CP, 1, 194.10-14, cf. 193.1-3; ed. Albert Vogt, Le 
livre des cévémonies, 2 (Paris, 1939), 3.11-14, cf. 2.7-10. It is not clear whether 
the text refers to one crown, or presumably, two, one for each of the emperors. 
I have translated the Greek exactly as it is. 

Pseudo-Codinus (of the fourteenth century), De officialibus Palatii Con- 
stantinopolitant, 17, CSHB, 90.19-22, says the emperor and the patriarch 
jointly place the crown on the head of the emperor’s son. Cf. the commentary 
of Gretser and Goar ad loc., ibid., 359f.; Christophilopulu, op. cit. (note 1 
above), 44. According to the rites printed by Jacobos Goar, Edyoddytov sive 
ituale Graecorum (Paris, 1647), 926, 8 and 16; 2d ed. (Venice, 1730), 727, 
8 and 16; the emperor, not the patriarch, crowns the emperor’s son, daughter, 
or wife. 
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with the Empresses and your children born in the purple” (repeated 
by the people).®4 

The same ideology recurs in the rites performed at the marriage 
of the emperor to the empress and at the latter’s coronation. In 
the former of these, she is addressed as both “elected by God” and 
“Augusta [= empress] appointed by God.” 55 The chorus then de- 
clares, “Thou wert selected by divine decree [literally ‘vote’] for 
the security and exaltation of the universe; thou wert joined to 
the purple by God’s will. Almighty God has blessed thee and 
crowned thee with his own hand. But he who has called thee to 
this rank and joined thee to so and so, the Lord [Emperorf, gives 
thee length of days in the purple.” °6 

At the coronation of the empress, the patriarch prays over the 
crown, which he gives to the emperor, who places it on the head 
of the empress.5” Having been duly crowned in this way, the em- 
press is greeted by the customary traditional acclamations: 


®f OP. cit., 1, 38, CP, 1, 194.14-196.16; ed. Vogt, 2, 3.14-5.5; n.b. 4.3ff. 
I have translated 195.8-196.16 with a few excisions; n.b. the following: of 
upaxtat’ “Soba Med tH otéhavtt thy xopveny cov.” 6 AadG Suotwc. of KOduTaL’ 
“SdEa Od tO dvadelEavtt ce Bactdéa.”’ 6 Ando Suolwe. of xeduTar’ “Soka Oca 
TH Sogdoavtt oe obtws.”’ 6 And duolws. of xpaxtat’ ‘SoEx Oe tH eddoxjoaver 
obtws. 6 AndG Solus. of xodxTar “HAN 6 oTébas oe, 6 Seiva Bactréa, adtoxelowe.””’ 
6 Awds duotwo... ob xodeTar* “‘moAAOL Gov yedvot, Oedoterte 6 Setva.”’ 6 Aads° 
“ToAot cou yedvot.”’... of xoaxtat’ “KAN 6 mavtwv romnths nal Seondtys.” 6 
ASS Gola. of xpdutar’ “6 oréhasg buss TH abtod marcy.’ 6 Ands 6uotus. of 
npaxtar* “tobe xedvoug dbudy TANOdVEL obv Tate adyobotatc xal Tots mopMUEOYEV- 
vytotc.”’... The basic ideas of this passage are repeated with only minor 
changes 2b7d., I, 40 (on the coronation of the empress), CP, 1, 207.5-9. These 
acclamations have a certain rhythm but are, perhaps, less formally con- 
structed than those discussed by Paul Maas, ‘Metrische Akklamationen der 
Byzantiner,’ BZ, 21 (1912), 28-51. Cf. on the election and crowning of the 
emperor by God: Goar, op. cit. (note 53 above), 1647 ed., 925, 6f.; 2d ed., 
726, 6f. I reproduce only part of the relevant Greek text; see note 1 above. 

For the actual crowns, see Percy E. Schramm, Hevrrschaftszeichen und 
Staatssymbolik, 2 (Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 13, 2 Stutt- 
gart, 1955), 379-84; Josef Deér, tbid., 418-22, 426-41, 445-49; tdem, Die 
heilige Krone Ungarns (Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, philoso- 
phisch-hist. Kl., Denkschriften, 91 [Vienna, 1966]). 

55 Ob. cit., I, 39, CP, 1, 198.11 (OcoemtAexte), 200.10 (OecomedBAnmte); ed. 
Vogt, 2, 7.21, 9.6f. 

56 Tbid., 198.17-22: ob Ex Betas Phpov mpoeyerptaOnge cig cvoTtaci xat avéyepoty 
TOD KOGLOD, OV EvvUMEvOns Ex Weod TH mopquen, cé evrAdynoev 6 Weog 6 Tavto- 
XPATOP, OTEPAVWOAG Ge TH adDTOD TarAkUYN’ GAN? 6 ele TabtHY xarAEcag Ge THY 
aEtav xat ovCevEac oe 6 Seiva té) Seamdty Tods yedvoug cov wANOdveL év TH TOPMvEY. 
These words are repeated antiphonally with a few minor variations by the 
chorus and the people zbid., 200.15-23; ed. Vogt, 2, 7.28-32, cf. g.11ff. 

57 Tbid., 1, 40, CP, 1, 203.4-7; ed. Vogt, 2, 11.23-12.1. 
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Chorus: “Glory to God who revealed thee to be empress’’ (re- 
peated thrice by the people). Chorus: “‘Glory to God who crowned 
thy head” (repeated thrice by the people). Chorus: “Glory to God 
who hath thus shown [thee] his favor’ (repeated thrice by the 
people). Chorus: ““But he who has crowned thee, so and so, by his 
own hand”’ (repeated thrice by the people). Chorus :“"Will preserve 
thee many years in the purple’ (repeated thrice by the people). 
Chorus: ‘for the glory and exaltation of the Romans”’ (repeated 
thrice by the people). Chorus: ‘‘God will hear your people” (re- 
peated thrice by the people).*® 

In the ceremony for the coronation of the Caesar, after a prayer, 
the patriarch lifts up the so-called xatonptxta, the crown intended 
for the Caesar, kisses it, passes it on to the emperor, who kisses 
it, has the Caesar kiss it, makes the sign of the cross over the 
Caesar’s head, while repeating the words, “In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’’ and then sets the 
crown on the head of the person who is to be made Caesar. Where- 
upon begin the acclamations, which undoubtedly included the 
words on God’s crowning the Caesar with his own hand that occur 
in the ceremonies for the coronation of the emperor and of the 
empress.*9 


IV. Archaeological evidence 


The Byzantine conception of the divine origin of the imperial 
authority conferred upon the Byzantine emperor, as analyzed above 
can be fully documented from Byzantine works of art, which rep- 
resent monarchs being crowned by Christ, the Virgin Mary, an 


58 Ibid., 200.6-15: ot xpautar’ ““8dGa Och tH avadetEavtt ce BactrArtooay.”’ 
6 AnxdG GLolws Ex TeiTOv. Ol xpaxTar’ ““SdGe Wed tH otéWavt, thy xopveony cov.” 
© MOG GUOlLwWs Ex ToLTOL. OL xpaxTaL’ “SdGa Wed tH eddoxnoavetr obtws.’’ 6 Ands 
Ouotws é% TelTOV. Ol KxoaxTaL’ “AA 6 atébag ce 6 deiva avtoyetpws.’’ 6 Anbs Ex 
TOLTO OLolWs. OL xpaKTaL’ ““PuAaker oe cig TANOH yodvav év TH TOopMVvEG.” 6 AndE 
EX TOLTOV OUOLWG. OL xpaxTaL’ “ele SdEav ual dveyepow tHv ‘Pwouatev.’’ 6 Ande 
OUOlLMs Ex y’. OL upaxtar’ ““eioaxobcer 6 Meds Tod Axod budv.’’ 6 Ande SuOlws ex 
toitov. Ed. Vogt, 2, 14.15-24. 

59 Tbid., 1, 43, CP, 1, 217.18-225.13. This time, however, the texts are not 
given in full but in abbreviated form with an indication of the zncipit (225.7: 
“TOAAd tH Et’ nal ta EEHo) and the explicit (225.8f.: év 82 1G terevtav’ ‘“MOAAG 
ta ETH TOU evtvyeoTtaTtTOV Kaltcapoc’’); ed. Vogt, 2, 26-32, n.b. 32.8-10. But, 
mutatis mutandis, these are precisely the words that introduce and terminate 
the acclamations above translated (note 54, cf. 54 ad fin.), which include 
the references to coronation by the hand of God (195.19ff. and 1096.15; 
206.17ff. and 207.10f.). 
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angel, or a saint. Of the large numbers of these monuments in many 
different media (mosaics, miniatures, enamels, ivories, coins, etc” 
it will be sufficient for the present argument to draw attention to 
only a few of the more striking examples. 

Before examining these, however, two preliminary observations 
must be made. In the first place, it should be remembered that 
figures of God the Father are exceedingly rare in Byzantine art. 
The very few extant examples ®! can be explained by the ignorance 
of the artists, who did not realize that Byzantine theologians had 
defined God the Father and the divine essence in general to be 
uncircumscribable (&meptypapoc). The divine, they maintained, is 
always inaccessible to the human eye: it is invisible and cannot 
be represented. Both iconoclasts and their opponents agreed, there- 


60 See André Grabar, L’empereur dans l’avt byzantin (Publications de la 
Faculté des Letives de l’ Université de Strassbourg, 75 [Paris, 1936]), pl. 19, 2; 
23, 1; 24, 1 and 2; 25, 1 and 2; 26, 1; 28, 5 and 6; pp. 112-22 (with several 
examples of coronation not discussed above). 

The first full length scene of a coronation to appear on a coin was struck 
for the Emperor Alexander (912-13). On this issue the emperor is represented 
flanked on his left by a saint (presumably Alexander), who crowns the 
emperor with his right hand. See Philip Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine 
coins in the Dumbarton Oaks collection and in the Whittemore collection, 3, 
Leo III to Nicephorus IIT, 717-1081, part 2, Basil I to Nicephorus III, 867- 
1o81 (Washington, D.C., 1973), 523-25, pl. 35, HY 2.1, 2.2. For other scenes 
of coronation see idem, 544f., pl. 36, AM 5.1, 5.2, 6.1, 6.2 (Romanos I crowned 
by Christ: both standing figures); 58o0ff., pl. 42, AY 1a, Ib, Ic, 2.1, 3.2, 3.3, 
3.7, 4b, 5a, 6a.3, 6b, 6c, (John I Tzimisces crowned by the Virgin: both 
busts); 711ff., pl. 56, A/ 1a.2, 1b.2, 1b.3, 1b.9, etc. (8 coins: Romanos III 
crowned by the Virgin Mary: both full length standing figures) ; 754ff., pl. 62, 
A ta.1, 1a.2, 1b.3 (Michael VI crowned by the Virgin Mary: both nearly 
full-length standing figures) ; 764ff., pl. 64, A/ 2.1, 2.4 (Constantine X Ducas 
crowned by the Virgin Mary, both full length standing figures) ; 785ff., pl. 65, 
AM 1.1, 1.2, 2.1, 2.4 (Christ standing on suppedium between Romanos IV 
and Eudocia and crowning them). On some of these coins, it is difficult to 
determine whether Christ is crowning the emperor and empress respectively, 
or whether he is joining them in marriage, since crowning (otepavwua) was 
also a prominent feature of the latter: Constantine Porphyrogennetos, Book 
of Ceremonies, 1, 39, 41, CSHB, I, 196.17-202.3, 207.13-216.3. See also Cécile 
Morrison, Catalogue des monnaies byzantines de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 2 
(Paris, 1970): scenes of coronation: pl. 80, 84, 88, 89, 96, 99, I00, 102. 

61 Most of the examples cited are illusory. But n.b. Henri Omont, Evangiles 
avec peintures byzantines du xi° siecle, reproduction des 361 miniatures du 
manuscrit grec 74 de la Bibliotheque Nationale, (Paris, n.d.), pl. 1 (£. 1 recto): 
the Ancient of Days (6 madato¢g qucpdv); 2 (n.d.), pl. 142 (f. 167 recto: with 
another representation of the same subject). For discussion and additional 
examples, see E. Lucchesi Palli, s.v. Christus-Alter der Tage, Lexikon der 
christlichen Ihonographie, 1 (Freiburg im Br., 1968), 394-96; Karl Kiinstle, 
Tkonographie der christlichen Kunst, 1 (Freiburg i im Br., 1928), 233-35. 
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fore, that it was impossible to make an image of God and that any 
attempt to do so was blasphemous. | 

Nevertheless, the Seventh Oecumenical Council, which met in 
Nicaea in 787 (‘the Second Council of Nicaea’),6* ruled that the 
Jesus Christ, whose life on earth is described in the New Testament, 
can be portrayed in paintings, mosaics, embroideries, and many 
other media. Such representations, the Council held, exhibit Christ’s 
true humanity and lft the mind of the observer so that he may in 
his mind contemplate Christ’s divinity (1.e., the divine Logos or 
his divine nature), which is uncircumscribable and cannot be the 
subject of artistic representation. 

Secondly, it 1s important to note, in these icons Jesus Christ is 
the surrogate for God the Father, who, being uncircumscribable 
and invisible,®* can be made accessible to mortal eyes only in the 
form of his Son. Thus, when Christ (or Mary, an angel, or a saint) 
is represented as bestowing the crown in scenes of coronation, it 
should be understood that it is God who is in reality conferring 
the crown through an agent who is circumscribable. According to 
the doctrine of 787, true worship (Aatpeta) is paid only to God; 
images are not worshipped but are accorded pious salutation and 
reverence (aomaopog and moocxdvyouc). 

Apparently the first scene of coronation occurs in Parisinus 
Graecus 510 (dating from ca. 880), a famous manuscript which con- 
tains the homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus. Here, on folio roo verso, 
is a miniature of three standing figures; the Emperor Basil I (867- 
86), flanked on his right by the Prophet Elijah and on his left by 


68 On the subject as a whole, see my ‘Iconoclasm and imperial rule, 717- 
842, Cambridge Medieval History, 4, 1 (Cambridge, England, 1966), n.b. 
85ff., bibliography, 835-48; Edward J. Martin, A history of the iconoclastic 
controversy (London, n.d., ?1930). 

68 The West, it should be added, never understood the Byzantine doctrine 
of images and, although Charlemagne denounced the Byzantines as idolaters, 
representations of God occur frequently in the Western art of the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Theologically, such figures are a desecra- 
tion. 

The representations of the Trinity which sometimes adorn the frontispiece 
of Byzantine hturgical books probably reflect Latin influence since many 
modern editions still carry on the tradition of the early service books, which 
were printed in Venice. But, strictly speaking, these Trinitarian groups, 
which represent God the Father as an elderly gentleman, Jesus Christ in 
somewhat younger guise sitting to his Father’s left, with the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove swooping down upon them from above like a dive 
bomber, are a theological abomination. 
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the Archangel Gabriel, who is shown placing a crown on his head. 
The manuscript has suffered a great deal of flaking. But the sub- 
ject 1s recognizable, and along the four sides, forming a frame for 
the miniature as a whole, is an inscription, the last two lines of 
which explain that [in this painting] ‘Gabriel brings tidings of joy, 
[Lord] Basil, and crowns thee ruler of the universe.’ ®4 

About one hundred years later, the Emperor Constantine VII 
(913-59), whose Book of Ceremonies provides the best evidence for 
the Byzantine rites of coronation, as we have seen, is represented 
on an ivory (now in the Moscow State Museum of Fine Arts) in- 
clining his head to his left and extending his hands towards Christ 
in an attitude of submission, as the latter, standing on a one- 
stepped podium, places a crown on his head. This famous work 
was apparently produced in 945 to commemorate Constantine’s 
reestablishment on the throne as sole ruler of Byzantium.® 

During the reign of Constantine VII’s son, Romanos II (959-63), 
or, according to some authorities, Romanos IV (1068-71), in a 
modification of this iconographic type on an ivory plaque in the 
Cabinet des Médailles of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Christ is de- 
picted standing between, and slightly higher than, the Emperor 
Romanos II and his wife, the Empress Eudocia, crowning the former 
with his right hand and the latter with his left.® 

Even more explicit than these two very literal translations of the 
above-quoted texts on the coronation is the inscription on a Geor- 
gian enamel of the eleventh century which forms a part of the 


64 Henri Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale du VI¢ au XIV siécle (Paris, 1929), p. 13, pl. 19; cf. pl. 6 
(Par. gr. 139, f. 6 verso, of the tenth century: The Psalmist David, raised 
on a shield and crowned by an angel; H. Buchthal, The miniatures of the Paris 
Psalter (Studies of the Warburg Inst., 2 [1938], pl. 6). The text: 

6 TaBorna dé thy yapav meonynvey, 
Baoirets, otéper oe xOo“OV TPCOTATHY. 

6 A. Banck, Byzantine art in the collections of the USSR (Leningrad- 
Moscow, 1966), pls. 124f., pp. 299, 353; Kurt Weitzmann, ‘The Mandylhon 
and Constantine Porphyrogennetos,’ in idem, Studies in classical and Byzan- 
tine manuscript illumination (Chicago-London, 1971), 242-45, reprinted from 
Cahiers ayvchéologiques, 11 (1960), 163ff.; David T. Rice, Kunst aus Byzanz 
(Munich, 1959), pl. 96; Philipp Schweinfurth, Die byzantinische Form, thy 
Wesen und thre Wirkung, 2d ed. (Mainz, 1954), pl. 65, p. 168. 

66 Rice, op. cit., pl. 97, p. 63; John Beckwith, The avt of Constantinople, 
an intvoduction to Byzantine art, 330-1453, 2d ed. (London-New York, 1968), 
fig. ro1, pp. 81f.; Hayford Peirce and Royall Tyler, ‘An ivory of the tenth 
century,’ Three Byzantine works of art (Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 2 (Cambridge, 
1941]), I5 (with references to other literature), pl. 8. 
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Khakhuh Triptych in the Museum of Fine Arts in Tiflis. Here, the 
bust of Christ, posed frontally against a blue field sown with small 
yellow stars, is shown poised above and between the Emperor 
Michael VII Parapinakes (1071-78) and his wife, the Empress Mary, 
both of whom he is represented as crowning, Michael with his right 
hand and Mary with his left. Lower down, under the Christ and 
somewhat below the Emperor’s left hand there is an inscription: 
“IT crown Michael and Mary with my hands.” ®’ 

After Michael VII’s abdication and retirement to a monastery, 
his wife Mary married his successor, the Emperor Nicephorus III 
Botaneiates (1078-81), a splendid portrait of whose coronation by 
Christ has been preserved in a manuscript of the homilies of John 
Chrysostom (Cotslinianus Graecus, 79 of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
f. r verso). In this miniature, which dates from the last quarter 
of the eleventh century, Christ crowns the two monarchs as in the 
Khakhuli Triptych. But here he floats against the gold background 
and is represented at about two-thirds length, a figure cut off just 
above the knees, and set about on a level with the heads of Nice- 
phorus and Mary, who are represented nearly four times taller than 
he. Christ’s head is angled to his right, and he lays his right hand 
on Nicephorus’s crown and his left on Mary’s. The inscription, 
which runs above the frame of the picture, contains a prayer in a 
slightly irregular form of the ancient iambic trimeter: 


‘““May Christ crown and protect thee, 
Lord of Rome, 

Together with [thy] altogether 
most noble Empress.’’ ®8 


The texts and monuments of art discussed above, along with a 
great many others of similar purport that could be cited, reflect 
the traditional ideology which the Byzantines always cherished 
even when the Empire had shrunk to an area barely extending 


8? Chalva Amiranachvili, Les émaux de Géorgie, translated by Frangois 
Hirsch (Paris, 1962), 99-101 (with colored plate). Cf. Grabar, op. cit. (in 
note 60 above), 118. The inscription: otépw Miyahr oblv Mapidy yepot wou | 
(with rectifications). 

88 Omont, op. cil., p. 33, pl. 62; Viktor Lazarev, Storia della pittuva bizan- 
tina (Turin, 1967), p. 190, pl. 232. 

The inscription runs: oxémo. te Xprotds edroydv, ‘Pauns &vak, adv Batata 
TH Tavevyeveotaty. The verb oxémw involves a pun since it means both to 
‘cover’ literally (here ‘crown’) and to shelter or protect. 
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beyond the city of Constantinople. Despite all the evidence to the 
contrary, they always professed to believe that the Byzantine em- 
peror had been chosen and crowned by God to rule over the whole 
of the inhabited world. This unwavering commitment to both polit- 
ical and metaphysical absolutism is one of the chief characteristics 
of the ‘Byzantine mind’ and probably helps to explain why Byzan- 
tium never experienced any great cultural, political, scientific, or 
theological revolutions. For some twelve centuries the Byzantines 
were the principal custodians of the heritage of ancient Greece. 
But for them this never proved to be the liberating force that the 
Renaissance in the West found it to be. 


Addition to note 28 above. 


Constantine Porphyrogennetos does not discuss or allude to any corona- 
tion of the Emperor Leo I by the Patriarch in the Book of Ceremonies, and 
the crown (orépavoc) to which reference is made (oP. cil., 413.10, 14, 16-414.1, 
415, 3, 11) must have been identical with the diadem assumed by Leo after 
his acclamation (411.15; see BZ, 39 [1939], 197). It is nevertheless important 
to emphasize that mention four pages later of the bishop (presumably the 
Patriarch) as laying the crown upon the head of the emperor (415.11: 
EmitiOévtog abt tov otépavov tod émucxdmov) when the latter was preparing 
to leave Hagia Sophia for the imperial palace does not in any sense imply 
that the Patriarch was now performing a service of coronation. For Leo 
had already become emperor upon being acclaimed and vested with the 
torques (pp. 180ff. above). 

Moreover, he had not only already donned the royal garments, along with 
the diadem (i.e., the crown), received acclamations for the second time, 
and made a formal statement in which he referred to his elevation to the 
throne but also had formally begun his reign in the traditional manner by 
distributing the customary donative to the troops in gratitude for his ascent 
to the royal power (412.12ff.: trip évtetBews tH¢ dylag nal edtvyods Paorrcing 
uov). After his accession to the throne had been thus fully consummated, 
he is described as making his rounds through the city, stopping at various 
churches to offer prayer and donations (413.9ff., 14ff.; 415.3, 11), putting 
down his crown briefly (before praying, e.g.) and then taking it up again. 
It is only on the last of these occasions, in Hagia Sophia, that, after having 
deposited his crown on the altar, he received it back from the Patriarch, 
who placed it upon his head, not by any means in order to confer or bestow 
it formally upon him for the first time, since the official crowning had taken 
place previously, but only to return it to him so that he might continue on 
his way. In other words, what the Patriarch did at this juncture was merely 
incidental to Leo’s first participation gua emperor in the liturgy of the 
Church, and one of the consequences of the coronation. 
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JUSTINIAN’S DESPOTIC CONTROL OVER THE CHURCH 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY HIS EDICTS ON THE THEOPASCHITE 
FORMULA AND HIS LETTER TO POPE JOHN II IN 533.1 


_ In paying homage to Professor Ostrogorsky on this occasion as 
friend and scholar, I venture, with due deference, to treat one of the many 
subjects? on which he is a most distinguished authority. 


1 This is a revised version of a portion of my chapter on Justinian in my forthco- 
ming book, The Mind of Byzantium, in which I list the major publications on the 
enormous subject involved. In the meantime, see the bibliographies compiled by Gio- 
vanni Pilati, Chiesa e stato nei primi quindici secoli (Rome-Paris, 1961), 61 f. (note the 
references to Alivisatos); and Biondo Biondi, op cit. (notes 3 and 6 below). Especially 
noteworthy are: Franz Délger, ,,Justinianos I,“ Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 5, 2nd 
ed. (Freiburg im Br., 1960), 1227—29; I have not seen M. A. Cassetti, Guiustiniano e 
la sua legislazione in materia ecclesiastica (Rome, 1958); Attanasio Mozzillo, ,,Dei rapporti 
tra gli imperatori ed i concili ecumenici da Costantino a Giustiniano,“ Archivio giuridico 
»lilippo Serafim,“« 6th S., 16 (1954), 105-28; Das Konzil von Chalkedon, edd. Aloys 
Grillmeier and Heinrich Bacht, 3 vols. (Wiirzburg, 1951—54); Karl Bihlmeyer — Her- 
mann Ttichle, Kirchengeschichte, 12th ed. (Paderborn, 1951), § 58; Ernest Stein, Histoire 
du Bas-Empire, 2, ed. Jean R. Palanque (Paris-Brussels, 1949), 369-417, 623—90; 
Louis Bréhier in A. Fliche and V. Martin, Histoire de Péglise, 4 (Paris, 1945), 437—82; 
Eduard Schwartz, ,,Zur Kirchenpolitik Iustinians,“ Sitzungsberichte d. bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., 
philos. — hist. Abt., 2 (Munich, 1940); Erich Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums: von 
den Anfdngen bis zur Hohe der Weltherrschaft, 2, Das Papsttum unter byzantinischer Herr- 
schaft (Tubingen, 1933), 193-305 passim; L. Duchesne, L’église au VI® siécle (Paris, 
1925), 43 ff., 78 ff., and passim; J. B. Bury, Altstory of the Later Roman Empire, from 
the death of Theodosius I to the death of Justinian, 2 (London, 1923). Cf. Otto Treitin- 
ger, Die ostrémische Katser- und Reichsidee nach threr Gestaltung im héfischen Zeremoniell, 
2nd ed. (Darmstadt, 1956). I acknowledge gratefully the suggestions made by my young 
colleague, William B. Thurman, in the course of our frequent discussions of Justinian’s 
legislative policy, and the memorable kindness of my dear friend, the late Professor 
Eberhard Bruck of the Harvard Law School. 

I have used the following abbreviations: ACO = Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum, 
ed. Eduard Schwartz; COD = Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta,. edd. J. Alberigo, P. 
P. Joannou, C. Leonardi, P. Prodi, H. Jedin, 2nd ed. (Freiburg im Br., 1962); Cod. 
= Codex LIustinianus, ed. Paul Krueger, Corpus Iuris Civilis, 2 (any edition); DTC= 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique (Paris); Mansi = Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplts- 
sima collectio; PG = J. B. Migne, Patrologia graeca. 

2 ,ABTOKpaTop wu Camogpoxau,* Cnac, C.K. A., 164, Ipyru paspeg, unoc. — 
us0., Wpyul. u ucropucKe nayKe, 84 (1935), 95—187; ,,Das Verhaltnis von Staat 
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Few historians have failed to recognize that the Emperor Justinian I 
ruled the Byzantine Church with an iron hand. But, it has often been 
argued, despite his autocratic manner and the unlimited power he wielded 
in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs in general, he never failed 
to manifest respect for the See of Rome and its bishops. Numerous 
texts? can be cited in proof of this proposition. 


But this attitude of deference to Rome and to the clergy of the 
Christian Church as a whole, it has not yet been fully understood, was 
only one facet of his policy. As a pious and orthodox emperor, ,,the 
elect of God‘4, he deemed it his function to legislate on ecclesiastical 
matters on his own responsibility altogether, almost invariably without 
seeking clerical assent. In dealing with theology, however, he made an 
effort to respect the traditional framework of the Church, and usually, 
though not always, sought some kind of episcopal, patriarchal, or even 
conciliar approval for his legislation. But, as many have failed to realize, 
he always succeeded in obtaining whatever ecclesiastical confirmation he 
wished and, more significantly, could not have failed to do so. 


He professed devotion to the first four oecumenical councils and 
conformity with the creeds they enunciated. He even (Novel 131; cf. 
Cod. 1. 3. 44 [45]) invested the canons of these councils with the force 
of law. Nevertheless, he felt free to interpret Christian dogma as he saw 
fit, and in fact was personally responsible for a radical revision of Chri- 
stology (see below), which would have scandalized the bishops who for- 
mulated the Creed of 451. 


Moreover, he issued his dogmatic decrees whenever he chose, and 
did not concern himself about securing the signatures of bishops and 
patriarchs until his decree was drafted. Then, after it was officially pro- 
mulgated, he set about to procure whatever ecclesiastical sanction he saw 
fit, which on the part of the clergy amounted to no more than the purely 
administrative act of announcing the Emperor’s theological decisions to 
the churches within their jurisdiction. In every instance, the priests, 
when asked to give their approbation to an imperial theological decree, 
were confronted with a fait accompli, and were powerless to resist, or to 
suggest changes. 

As his contemporaries were aware®, Justinian took particular delight 
in theology, and especially relished the role of judge (i. e., of final ar- 


und Kirche in Byzanz“* (in Russian, with German résumé), SK, 4 (1931), 121—34; 
and the many valuable discussions in his indispensable History of the Byzantine state. 


3 Collected and studied, e.g., by Biondo Biondi, Giustiniano Primo, principe e 
legislatore cattohco (Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Ser. 2, 
scienze giuridiche, 48 [Milan, 1936]), 117—48. Cf. Martin Jugie, Le schisme byzantin 
(Paris, 1941), 74—76; idem, ,,Justinien Ie", DTC, 8, 2 (1925), 2277—90. 

4 The major texts are listed by Biondi, op. cit., 65 ff., 14 ff. On the subject in 
general see Treitinger, op. cit. (note 1 above), 7 ff., 124-ff. and passim. 

® E.g., Liberatus (Archdeacon of the Church of Carthage, ca. 560—66), Breviarium, 
23, 162: annuit imperator facillime [sc. to condemn Origen and his works], gaudens se 
de talibus causis iudicium ferre; zbid., 24, 168 f. (on the Three Chapters); ed. Eduard 
Schwartz, ACO, 2, 5 (1936), 140. 3 ff., 140. 31—141 .1. 
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biter) in settling doctrinal disputes. He devoted the first title of the first 
Book of the Codex Iustinianus (Cod. 1. 1. 1—8) to a detailed summary of 
his theological position, which is announced bluntly as De summa trinitate 
et de fide catholica et ut nemo de ea publice contendere audeat. These unam- 
biguous words and the texts which follow made it clear that the fides 
catholica was what he defined it to be, and that, as a matter of law, there 
was no room for question or disagreement. In accordance with this inter- 
pretation of his role in the Church, Justinian® issued a number of No- 
vels, as well as numerous decrees, constitutions, and edicts which dealt 
with ecclesiastical questions of every sort —dogma, administration, ethics, 
marriage, divorce, discipline, the monastic life, and so on. There was no 
phase of the life of the Church in which he did not regard himself as 
the highest authority. 


A thorough study of Justinian’s legislation in this sphere has not 
yet been undertaken, and this essay on the laws by which he inserted the 
», Lheopaschite“ formula into the oecumenical creed is only a preliminary 
introduction to a large and complicated subject. 


Justinian was learned in theology, but he consulted frequently with 
his clerical acquaintances’, and may from time to time have been influ- 
enced by their judgment, though we should probably exercize more cau- 
tion than has been customary hitherto in evaluating the testimony of his 
contemporaries on this subject. Nevertheless, from the point of view of 
his control over the Church, it makes no difference whether his views on 
doctrinal questions were based upon his own study and reasoning, as indeed 
they often were, or whether he reached his conclusions on the advice of 
his ecclesiastical favorites and counsellors. What is important is that, how- 
ever he arrived at his dogmatic formulations, he himself in the end 
made the final decisions and translated them into law. 


Actually, as I hope to show®, Justinian may not have been so much 
the creature of whim, and the victim of his advisers, as some of his cri- 
tics believe he was. His dogmatic pronouncements were consistent with 
his Cyrillian exegesis of the Creed of Chalcedon. What he set out to do, 
and succeeded in accomplishing, was to re-interpret the Christology of 
the Church in the light of Cyril’s Third letter to Nestorius, with its 
Twelve anathemas. This document had not® been accorded oecumenical re- 


6 Outlined and discussed, with full bibliography by Biondo Biondi, J/ diritto ro- 
mano cristiano, 3 vols. (Milan, 1952—54). Cf. Hans G. Beck. Kirche und theologische 
Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 12, 2, 1 [Munich, 
1959]), 285 f., 377 f. a 

7 B. g., Sabas allegedly urged him to condemn Origen: Life of Sabas by Cyril 
of Seythopolis 72, ed. Eduard Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis (Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen, 4. R., 4, 2 = 49, 2[Leipzig, 1939]), 175.19 ff.; so did Pelagius, apocrisiarius (1. e. 
ambassador) from Rome, and the Patriarch Menas of Constantinople: Liberatus, Bre- 
viarium, 23, ACO, 2, 5 (1936), 140.3 ff.; Theodore Ascidas pressed for action against 
the Three Chapters, idem, 24, ibid., 140.13 ff., ete. 

8 In my forthcoming book, The Mind of Byzantium. 

® See my ,,Nestorius was orthodox,“ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 16 (1962), 123, note 
8. For the literature on the Twelve anathemas, see Johannes Quasten, Patrology, 3, 
The golden age of Greek patristic literature from the Council of Nicaea to the Council of 
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cognition as a criterion of faith at Ephesus in 431 or at Chalcedon in 
451. The Emperor Zeno had given it legal validity in the Henotikon of 
482%, which had been the ultimate cause of the Acacian schism (484— 
519). In effecting reconciliation with Rome in 519, the Emperor Justin 
and Justinian, however, annulled'! the Henotikon both by the more con- 
ventional professio fidet to which they then gave utterance, and by con- 
senting to the anathematization of both its author and its sponsor (the 
Patriarch Acacius and the Emperor Zeno), together with their principal 
followers. 


But in successive stages, culminating in his Hdictum... rectae fider 
confessionem continens of 551, and in the theological decrees of the Fifth 
Oecumenical Council (553)18, which were taken almost verbatim from the 
anathemas he had set forth in the Edictum, Justinian incorporated the 
principal theological propositions of the Henotikon into the oecumenical 
dogma of the Church. This was one of the most extraordinary manife- 
stations of the celebrated Byzantine guile, all the more significant in that 
it has still to be recognized fully in all of its implications. The reinter- 
pretation of the Chalcedonian doctrine in these terms has often been de- 
scribed as Neo-chalcedonianism.4* It might perhaps better be known as 


Chalcedon (Utrecht-Antwerp-Westminster, 1960), 134. For the Greek text of Cyril’s 
Third letter to Nestorius and the anathemas, see ACO, 1, 1, 1, 33—42; PG, 77, 105—21; 
T. Herbert Bindley, The oecumenical documents of the faith, 4th ed. by F. W. Green 
(London, 1950), 106—37, 212—19 (with English translation). 

10 Ed. Eduard Schwartz, Codex Vaticanus gr. 1431, eine antichalkedonische Sammlung 
aus der Zeit Kaiser Zenos (Abhandlungen d. bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., philosoph. — philolog. 
u. hist. Kl., 32, 6 [Munich, 1927]), 52—54 (Greek), 54—56 (Latin version from Li- 
beratus, Breviarium, 17, 113—117, as also in ACO, 2,5 [1936], 127—29); Evagrius, 
Ecclesiastical history, 3, 14, edd. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 1898), 111. 
1—114. 5: Greek text; or see any edition of C. Kirch, Enchiridion fontium historiae eccle- 
stasticae antiquae, Nos. 958 f. 

On the Henotikon and its significance see Fritz Hofmann, ,,Der Kampf der Papste 
um Konzil und Dogma von Chalkedon ... (451—519),“ Das Konzil von Chalkedon (note 
1 above), 2 (1953), 43 ff.; Rhaban Haacke, ,,Die kaiserliche Politik in den Auseinan- 
dersetzungen um Chalkedon (451—553),“ <ibid., 117 ff.; A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First 
(Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 1 [Cambridge, 1950}), 132—253, passim; Stein, op. cit. (note | 
above), 2, 20 ff., 182 ff., 189 ff., 223-28; G. Bardy and Louis Bréhier, respectively, in A. 
Fliche and V. Martin, Histoire de église, 4 (Paris, 1945), 284—320, 423—-34; Caspar, op. 
cit. (note 1 above), 2, 10—192, passim; Duchesne, op. cit. (note 1 above), 43 ff.; Sé- 
vérien Salaville, ,,L’affaire de l’Hénotique,« Echos d’Orient, 18 (1916—19), 255—65, 
389—97; 19 (1920), 49—68, 415—33; idem, ,,Hénotique,“ DTC, 6, 2, 2153—78. 

11 Epistulae tmperatorum pontificum aliorum ... Avellana quae dicitur collectio, ed. 
Otto Guenther, 2 (Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 35,2 [Vienna-Leipzig, 
1898]), Epp. 116 b (Hormisdas’s lbellus), 159 (Patriarch John I’s version thereof), 
160—65, 167, and 223; pp. 520—22, 607—16, 618—21, 683 f., 800 f. (Berlin version). 

18 Ed. Eduard Schwartz, Drei dogmatische Schriften Iustinians (Abhandlungen d. 
bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., philos. — hist. Abt., N. F. 18 [Munich, 1939]), 71—111: Greek and 
Latin texts. 

13 Mansi, 9, 376—88; COD, 90—98. 

14 Paul Galtier, ,,L’occident et le néo-chalcédonisme,“ Gregorianum, 40 (1959), 
54—74; Aloys Grillmeier, ,,Der Neu-Chalkedonismus,“ Historisches Jahrbuch, 77 (1958), 
151—66; idem, ,,Vorbereitung des Mittelalters,“ Das Konzil von Chalkedon (note 1 above), 
2 (1953), 791—839; Charles Moeller, ,,Le chalcédonisme et le néo-chalcédonisme en 
Orient de 451 4 la fin du VIE siécle,“ zbid., 1, 637-720; Marcel Richard, ,,Le néo-chalcédo- 
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Justinianism, since it was Justinian who brought about its final triumph 
and oecumenical validation. 


One of the first steps Justinian took to put this theological program 
into effect was his promulgation in 527 or 528 of an edict (Cod. 1. 1. 5), 
in which he made the Theopaschite formula an essential part of the or- 
thodox Creed. In its simplest form, as it was set forth in the Henorikon, 
the Theopaschite!® formula merely stated that the ,,Trinity remained a 
trinity [or we should say ‘three in number’] even after the incarnation 
of God the Logos, who was one of the Trinity“ (uepévyxe yao Tprdc 7 
Tovds xat capxalevtos tod Evdg tH¢ Toredog Oeod Adyov).t® This is the ver- 
sion Justinian took over into the Codex Iustinianus (1. 1. 5.2), in which 
It occurs in conjunction (1. 1. 5. 1) with the same text that precedes it 
in the Henotikon (évog xat tod adrod te te Datuata xal ta maby a&mep Exov- 
olwe Sméuewvev capxt).17 

No one could object to the original formula itself. The difficulty 
was that its radical proponents, like the Scythian monks, insisted that it 
be carried one step further so as to include reference to the passion 
and crucifixion. Here, in his first edict on this subject, however, Ju- 
stinian adopted the simple formula without additions. In promulgating this 
law, he made no effort to seek the adhesion of the clergy, to whom he 
assigned no role except that of disseminating his ruling in their commu- 
nities (Cod. 1. 1. 5. 4). 


Justinian’s use of the Theopaschite formula was only one indication 
of his revolutionary dogmatic policy, the chief characteristic of which was 
his marked partiality for the extreme Cyrillian position. His fondness for 
the theology of Cyril and the latter’s followers manifested itself most na- 
kedly in his avoidance in 1.1.5 and 6 (but see page 8 below) of any 
reference to the two natures in Christ or to the Council of Chalcedon. 
Similarly, like Cyril once more, he insists (1.1.5.3) that the Virgin 
Mary was xupiwg al xata ddanferav... Oeotdxov (,,properly and truly 


nisme,“ Mélanges de science religieuse, 3 (1946), 156—61. Cf. Robert Hespel, Le florilége 
cyrillien réfuté par Sévére d’Antioche (Bibliothéque du Muséon, 37 (Louvain, 1955)): 
Greek text and study of an important Neo-chalcedonian document. 


15 On the Theopaschite controversy, see Altaner, Patrologie §§ 72.3, 96.4, 97.4 
(c), 102.3; tdem, ,,Zum Schrifttum der ‘skythischen’ (gotischen) Ménche,“ Historisches 
Jahrbuch, 72 (1953), 568—81; Werner Elert, Der Ausgang der altkirchhichen Christologie, 
edd. Wilhelm Maurer and Elisabeth Bergstrasser (Berlin, 1957), 93 f., 106 ff., 111—32, 
and index s.v. theopaschitisch; Muus Feitsma, Het Theopaschitisme een dogmahistorische 
studie over de ontwikkeling van het theopaschitisch denken (Kempen, 1956); Das Konzil 
von Chalkedon, 1 (note 1 above), 193—95 (Grillmeier), 676 ff. (Moeller), 737 f. (Marcel 
Richard); see index, vol. 3, s.v.; Stein-Palanque, op. cit., (note 1 above), 2, 228—30, 
335, 378 ff.; E. Amann, ,,Théopaschite (controverse),“ DTC, 15, 1 (1946), 505—12; 
Viktor Schurr, Die Trinitdtslehre des Boethius im Lichte der ,,skythischen Kontroversen‘ 
(Forschungen zur christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, 18, 1 [Paderborn, 1935]), 
136—97; Duchesne, op. cit. (note 1 above), 87 ff.; Vasiliev, op. cit. (note 10 above), 
197, erroneously states that Justinian issued his first Theopaschite edict in 523. 


16 Ed. Schwartz (note 10 above), 54.8 f.; anathema 5 of the Council of 553 
(Mansi, 9, 380 C); cf. anathema 4 (tbid., 377 D); COD, 92. 24 ff., cf. 91.23 ff. 


17 Ed. Schwartz, 54.4—-6; anathema 3 of 553 (Mansi, 9, 377B); COD, 90.31 ff. 
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Mother of God*)'8, although the Creed of Chalcedon, in authorizing 
@cotéxog as an epithet of Mary, had merely stated that Christ had been 
born of Mary the Virgin Theotokos according to the ““manhood”’. In other 
respects, Justinian cleaved to the traditional doctrine as set forth in the 
first four oecumenical councils. But the indubitably orthodox phrases to 
which he had recourse did not diminish the effect of his unambiguous 
adoption of extr me Cyrillianism. 


Five years later, on March 15, 533, he published another and fuller 
law (Cod. 1. 1. 6) on the same topic, which he addressed to the resi- 
dents of Constantinople, Ephesus, Caesarea, and a number of other ci- 
ties, and was, at his request, signed by the Patriarch Epiphanius and the 
clergy of Constantinople (Cod. 1. 1. 7. 11). According to the Chronicon 
Paschale®®, after publication in Constantinople, this law was sent to the 
other four patriarchs, as well as to some other bishops, who then pro- 
claimed it in their churches. There is no evidence that the clergy played 
an active or substantive part in the discussion of the Emperor’s theology. 
As in Cod. 1. 1. 5. 4 (referred to above in connection with the edict of 
527, or 528), the bishops had nothing to do with the edict except to 
make it known to their communities. 


In the full form of the Theopaschite formula as he now promiul- 
gated it, ,,Jesus Christ, the Son of God.and our God, who was incarnate, 
became man, and was crucified, was one of the holy and. consubstantial 
Trinity“ (Cod. 1. 1. 6. 7).2}: The strict Chalcedonians and the Nestorians 
objected”? to this form of expression because it seemed to imply that 


18 This was adopted by the Council of 553 in its sixth anathema: Mansi, 9, 380 
D; COD, 93.1 ff. 

19 The text is to be found in ACO, 2, I, 2, 129 [325] f.; Mansi, 7, 116 ABC; 
COD, 62.30 f., etc. 

*0 The Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf, 1,CSHB (Bonn, 1832), 630.1—633.16, 
gives the Greek text very much as it is in Cod. 1. 1. 6, with a preface stating that 
the Emperor Justinian issued a sacred edict in Constantinople, and sent it to Rome, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Thessalonike, and Ephesus.“ After transcribing the text 
of the edict (633.15 ff.), the author notes that ,,all the bishops received copies of this 
{document] in their cities, and published it in their churches.“ 

A good example of the method used by Justinian is to be found in the edict 
against Origen of 542: ACO, 3, 207. 26—208.25, 213.11—214.9, in which it can be 
seen (n.b. 208.13 ff., 18 ff, 22—25, and 213.11—214.9) that the clergy were in effect 
conunanded to sign, and had no practicable alternative. 

In a notable new book, Joseph Hajjar, Le synode permanent dans Véglise byzan- 
tine, des origines au XI° siécle (Ortentaha Christiana Analecta, 164 [Rome, 1962]), 87 f.; 
states that this euict (Cod. 1.1.6) was signed by the members of synodos endemusa (the 
bishops and archimandrites of the Constantinopolitan area), who, he says, thus gave it 
authority among the faithful and guaranteed the truth of the dogma it set forth. But he 
does not mention the first edict, which was not signed in this way (Cod. 1.1.5). Nor 
does Cod. 1.1.7.11 (the passage which refers to the signing of Cod. 1.1.6) give any in- 
dication of the sequence of promulgation, signing, etc. I take the position set forth in 
the text on the basis of Cod. 1.1.5, the edict against Origen, and the passage from the 
Chronicon Paschale cited above. On the edict against Origen, see Schwartz (note 1 above), 
SB, Munich (1940), 51 f.; Life of Sabas 86, in idem, ed., Kyrillos (note 7 above), 192. 
12-tt 

"1 Anathema 10 of 553, Mansi, 9, 384 A; COD, 94.37 ff. 

22 See examples cited in the works listed in note 15. 
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God was mortal and could die, and that death could affect the Trinity 
Justinian, like Cyril. justified it as a consequence of the communicatio 
1diomatum**, since, as he says, God the Word and the human Christ were 
one and the same (Cod. 1. 1. 6. 5 f.), and it was the same person who 
performed the miracles and willingly underwent the passion in the flesh, 
the same who was both God the Word and Jesus Christ, consubstantial 
with God the Father according to the Godhead, and the same consub- 
stantial with us according to the manhood. 


A few days thereafter, on March 26, Justinian addressed a letter 
(Cod. 1.1.7) to the Patriarch Epiphanius of Constantinople, in which 
he repeats the principal theses set forth in the two previous documents 
with some significant changes. The chief purpose of these alterations was 
to emphasize the orthodoxy of Justinian’s theology, which he holds to be 
in every way consonant with the results of the four oecumenical coun- 
cils. Above all, he was anxious to insist that the Theopaschite formula, 
originally set forth in the Tomus ad Armenios by Bishop Proclus®* of 


23 "This phaenomenon, the transfer or exchange of attributes, as defined by the 
Council of Chalcedon, notably in the Tome of Bishop Leo I (440—61) of Rome, is 
exhibited by the two natures of Jesus Christ (the divine and the human). According to 
orthodox doctrine, these natures are united ,,without confusion, change, separation, or 
division,“ and retain all of their properties, which in the union of God and man are 
distinct from each other but not separate. The difference between the natures had given 
rise to two appellations of Jesus Christ, who, on account of his divine nature, is Son 
of God (the divine Logos) and also, at the same time, by virtue of his human nature, 
the Son of man (Jesus). Whatever the designation, reference is always to one and the 
same person, Jesus Christ. Strictly speaking, the divine characteristics are attributable 
to the divine nature and the human to the human. Nevertheless, as a result of the union 
of the two in one person, it is deemed possible to ascribe the experiences of Jesus 
Christ in respect of his divine nature to the Son of man, and those which Jesus Christ 
underwent because of his human nature to the Son of God. Consequently, it was theo- 
logically permissible to teach that the ,,Son of God“ underwent death, to which the 
divine nature was not subject, and that the ,,Son of man“ received worship, which is 
accorded only to God. See my ,,Nestorius was orthodox,“ DOP, 16 (1962), 135 ff. For 
the text of the Tome of Leo (Ep. 28), see ACO, 2, 2, 1, 24—33 (Latin); 2, 1, 1, 10—20 
(Greek version); C. Silva-Tarouca, S. Leonis Magni Tomus ad Flavianum Episc. Con- 
stantinopolitanum (Textus et documenta, Series theologica, 9 [Rome, 1932]). For exegesis, 
etc., see Hugo Rahner, ,,Leo der Grosse, der Papst des Konzils,“ Das Konzil von Chal- 
kedon, 1 (see note 1), 323—39; Paul Galtier, ,,Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie et Saint Léon 
le Grand 4 Chalcédoine,“ zbzd., 1, 345-87; Trevor Jalland, The Life and Times of St. 
Leo the Great (London, 1941), 451 ff., the best general book on Leo. Cf. Altaner, 
Patrologie, § 78,11 for further bibliography. 

24 ACO, 4, 2 (1914), 192.7: duoroyotvte¢ tov Bedv Adyov, tov eva tHE Toradoc, 
seoapxao0a.. On the Tomus ad Armentios, see literature cited in note 15 above. N.b. 
Elert, op. cit. (note 15 above), 111—17; Aloys Grillmeier, ,,Die theologische und sprach- 
liche Vorbereitung der christologischen Formel von Chalkedon,“ Das Konzil von Chal- 
kedon (note 1 above), 1 (1951), 193 ff.; Marcel Richard, ,,Acace de Méliténe, Proclus 
de Constantinople et la grande Arménie,“ Mémortal Louts Petit (Bucharest, 1948), 393—412; 
idem, ,,Proclus de Constantinople et le Théophaschisme,“ Revue d’histotre eccléstastique, 
38 (1942), 303—31; Schurr, op. cit. (note 15 above), 181—97; Eduard Schwartz, Kon- 
zilstudien (Schriften der wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Strassburg, 20 [1914]), 18—53. 
Richard (RHE, 38 [1942]) argues that the text quoted in the next note from an alleged 
letter of Proclus to John of Antioch is falsely so ascribed. Contra are Stein-Palanque, 
Histoire du Bas-Empire, 2, 229 f. Proclus’s Tomus ad Armenios was declared by the 
Council of Chalcedon to be one of its principal patristic authorities, along with Atha- 
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Constantinope in 435, had been specifically approved by the Council of 
Chalcedon. He lays stress on this point and on the identity of his doc- 
trine with that of Chalcedon (1. 1. 7. 11, 12, 15, 17—21), which he had 
not even mentioned in either of the two previous decrees (1. 1. 5 and 
6). Moreover, this time, he takes special pains to insist that Jesus 
Christ was ,passible in the flesh and the same impassible in divi- 
nity“ (maOyntrov capxl, tov adtov amo0} Oedtytt). He repeats these phrases 
thrice (Cod. |. 1. 7. 4, 7f.), in order to eliminate suspicion that he deemed 
the Godhead itself capable of suffering or death. Previously, he had not 
gone beyond declaring that the Son of God, ,,who was God of God,“ 
underwent the passion voluntarily in the flesh (ta nay a&nep Exovotws 
Sréuerve caoxt: Cod. 1. 1. 5. 1; 1. 1. 6. 5). This terminology, which laid 
stress upon év caoxt, was derived from the twelfth anathema of Cyril 
against Nestorius and was, on this account, suspect in the eyes of strict 
Chalcedonians. In time, of course, Justinian invested Cyril’s Twelve ana- 
themas with oecumenical sanction (see notes 12 f. above). But, at this 
stage of the proceedings, since he was anxious to make it clear that he 
was not himself guilty of the sacrilege of imputing passibility to the 
Trinity itself, he found it expedient to express himself more unambi- 
guously than in Cod. 1. 1. Sf. 


Also worthy of note is his preface to this edict, in which he ad- 
dresses the Patriarch Epiphanius, and says®®, ,,;Wishing Your Holiness to 
have knowledge of all matters that pertain to the Church, we have 
deemed it necessary to make use of this sacred letter in order to. inform 
you of what has been going on...“ The wording of this proemium is 
an indication of the Emperor’s own estimate of his dominant position in 
the Church. He reports to the Patriarch what he has been doing on his 
own initiative to curb what he took to be a recrudescence of activity on 
the part of the refractory Nestorians and Monophysites. Had the Patri- 
arch been the highest authority in the Church, or even an autonomous 
power, the roles would have been reversed, and he would have felt 
obliged to make a stacement to the Emperor concerning the situation in 
the Church and the measures he was taking to deal with it. 


Then, on May 28, 533, Justinian addressed a similar letter on the 
same topic to Pope John II of Rome (Cod. 1. Ll. 8. 7 ff.). In this docu- 
ment, which is usually cited as proof that he had resigned supremacy in 
the Church to the papacy, Justinian begins by stating that, because of 
the prestige of the see of Rome, ,,the head of all the churches’ (capur... 
omnium sanctarum ecclesiarum: Cod. 1. 1. 8. 11), he never fails to keep the 
pope informed of all matters concerning the Church. This he does, he 


nasius and Cyril: ACO, 2, 1, 3, i13 [472]. 15S—17, but no portion of the text was 
quoted. In his Breviarium, 10, 45 f., Liberatus notes that the Tomus was endorsed by 
Chalcedon and then gives his summary of what he took to be Proclus’s chief argument: 
ACO, 2, 5 (1936), i111. 5—20: et unum ex trinitate secundum carnem crucifixum fa- 
temur et diuinitatem passibilem minime blasphemamus. 

°° Twaoxety Bovrdusvot THY ohy aytwoovnv mavta ta elo exxrnotaotixhy dpdvTa 
XATAGTAGLY avaynatov Hynodusla tabTaLg MPS AUTHY yeHonotat Tatg Detarg cvAraBate 
wal 80 adtdv SHAx wdT% xatxoTHoa te utvyflévie, kree xal xbTHV cidévo memeloneda. 
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Says, to preserve unity with Rome and peace in the Church. For the 


same reason, also, he instructs the clergy of the Eastern Church to bow 
in submission to Rome. 


Up to this point, his tone has been obsequious and he even adds 
that the patriarch of Constantinople ,,exerts himself in all things to 
follow the apostolic see of Your Beatitude“ [i. e., the Pope]. But then 


he asks papal confirmation for the Theopaschite formula, and goes on to 
say (Cod. 1. 1. 8. 23)?8: 


»lor in this way [i.e., by your approval] the affection that all bear 
you [grows], [and] the authority of your see increases. And the unity of 
the holy churches with you will be preserved undamaged, as soon as all 
the most blessed bishops learn from you the purity of Your Sanctity’s doc- 
trine in the matter [i. e., the Theopaschite formula] which I have referred 
to you.“ Beneath these compliments and expressions of humility, there is 
an unmistakable and only thinly veiled threat: bow to my wishes or else 
harmony will be broken, the prestige of Rome will decline, and the rest 
of the churches will follow my command anyway. 

As Justinian undoubtedly realized, Pope John had no intention of 
offering resistance, and on March 25, 534 (Cod. 1. 1. 8. 1 ff, 25 ff.) 
complied most graciously in every respect with the demands that had 
been made upon him. He not only approved the Emperor’s dogmatic 
statement zm toto, down to the last detail (Cod. 1. 1. 8. 25)?’, but also 
went so far as to pronounce it to be the doctrine established by Christ 
and taught by the Roman Church without change from the beginning to 
his own day (Cod. 1. 1. 8. 28—30).?8 


In addition, he reported that he condemned Cyrus and his follo- 
wers because they had rejected the Theopaschite formula. This group of 


26 Plus enim ita et circa vos Omnium amor et vestrae sedis crescit auctoritas 
et quae ad vos est unitas sanctarum ecclesiarum inturbata servabitur, quando per vos 
didicerint omnes beatissimi episcopi eorum, quae ad vos relata sunt, sinceram vestrae 
ganctitatis doctrinam. 

27 Liquet igitur, gloriosissime imperator, ut lectionis tenor et legatorum vestro- 
rum relatio patefecit, vos apostolicis eruditionibus studere, cum de religionis catholicae 
fide ea sapitis, ea scripsistis, ea populis fidelibus publicastis, quae, sicut diximus, et 
sedes apostolica docet et patrum veneranda decrevit auctoritas et nos confirmavimus 
in omnibus. 

28 See previous note and Cod. 1. 1. 8. 28—30: Neque enim quisquam est, in 
quo Christi caritas fervet, qui tam rectae, tam verae confessionis vestrae fidei refragator 
existat, cum impietatem evidenter Nestorii Eutychiique et omnium haereticorum dam- 
nantes, unam veram catholicam fidem domini et dei nostri salvatoris Ihesu Christi ma- 
gisterio institutam et propheticis apostolicisque praedicationibus ubique diffusam et 
sanctorum per totum orbem confessionibus roboratam, patrum atque doctorum senten- 
tiis adunatam et nostrae doctrinae consentaneam inconcusse atque inviolabiliter devota 
deo et pia mente servatis. Soli etenim vestris professionibus adversantur, de quibus 
divina scriptura loquitur dicens: ‘posuerunt mendacium spem suam et, mendacio operiri 
speraverunt’: et iterum qui secundum prophetam dicunt domino: ‘recede a nobis, vias 
tuas scire nolumus’, propter quos Salomon dicit: ‘semitas propriae culturae erraverunt, 
colligunt autem manibus infructuosa’. Haec est igitur vestra vera fides, haec certa religio, 
hoc beatae recordationis, ut diximus, patres omnes praesulesque Romanae ecclesiae, 
quos in omnibus sequimur, hoc sedes apostolica praedicavit hactenus et inconvulse 
custodivit: huic confessioni, huic fidei quisquis contradictor exstiterit, alienum a sancta 
communione, alienum se ipse ab ecclesia tudicavit esse catholica. 
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dissidents consisted of the monks from the monastery of the Akoimetoi?? 
(,,the sleepless ones“) in Constantinople, who were strict Chalcedonians 
and had gone to Rome in the hope that they might win over the Pope 
in their struggle against Justinian’s theology. The Pope disallowed their 
plea, and refused to admit them to the churches of Rome unless they 
recanted (Cod. 1. 1. 8. 31—33). But he urged the Emperor to be recon- 
ciled with them if they should repent of their error. 


Even more striking proof of Pope John’s complete capitulation before 
the Emperor was the reply®® he made to a request for a formal opinion 
on three questions of theology. In his answer, Pope John once more gave 
his imprimatur to the Emperor’s professio fidei and then in his own words, 
or in quotations from Greek (in a Latin translation) and Latin patristic 
authorities, unequivocally adopted as his own the Emperor’s Theopaschite 
formula and the dogma that the wrginem Mariam et proprie et ueraciter 
det genetricem matremque det uerbt ex ea incarnati [futsse]. 


Similarly, three years later, in 536, Pope Agapetus (535—36)*! en- 
dorsed the doctrine expounded by Justinian in the letter that had been 
sent to Pope John II, (as above), not, he says, because he recognized 
the authority of laymen in questions of dogma (non quia laicis auctori- 
tatem praedicationis admittimus )?2 but because he found Justinian’s theology 
to be in accord with ,,all the rules of our fathers and with the dogma 
of the Apostolic See“ (fidem omnibus patrum nostrorum regulis conuenire et 
apostolicae sedis concordare dogmatibus).°* To this statement he appends*4 
the full text of Justinian’s letter to Pope John, together with the sting in 
its tail (see note 26 above), as John himself had done (Cod. 1. 1. 8. 7—24). 
Like John, also, he declares not only that the Emperor’s profession of 
faith was fully orthodox and in harmony with the teaching of Rome, but 
also threatens to excommunicate anyone who deviates from it.® 


Thus, by 533, Justinian had made substantial progress towards 
overturning the agreement of 519, which, at the time, had seemed to 
involve significant concessions to Rome. In 52138, Pope Hormisdas had 


*® On the Akoimetor, see H. Bacht, ,,Akoimeten,“ Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 
2nd ed., 1 (Freiburg im Br., 1957), 244 f.; S. Vailhé, ,,Acémétes,“ Dictionnaire d’histeire 
et de géographie ecclésiastiques, 1 (Paris, 1912), 274—-82; J. Pargoire, ,,Acémétes,“ Dic- 
tionnaire ad’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 1, 1 (1907), 307—21. 

89 ACO, 4, 2 (1914), 206—210. He sumarizes his position on this point by 
affirming unambiguously (208.7 ff.) that: unus igitur ex trinitate crucifixus est carne qua 
factus est, non tamen deitate qua unitus est patri et spiritui sancto, perpessus est, ne et illos 
crucifixos pariter asseramus; 209.3 f.: Impassibilis deus non dedignatus est home esse 
passibilis et immortalis mortis legibus subiacere. Quotation in cext: 209.7 f. 

31 Collectio Avellana (note 11 above), Ep. 91, CSEL, 35, 1, 342—47. 

2 Ibid., 343.4 ff., n.b. 13 ff. 

33 Jbid., 343. 20 ff., cf. 14 ff. 

34 Ibid., 344—47. 

35 Ibid., 343.18 ff., 22—26. 

°° Collectio Avellana (note 11 above), Epp. 236—37, CSEL, 35, 2, 716—33; Jo- 
hannes Maxentius, Adversus Horimisdae Epistulam, 10, 18 f., 41 [40], ACO, 4, 2 (1914), 
48. 13—19, 50. 28 ff., 56. 38—41. Cf. Rhaban Haacke, ,,Hormisdas,“ Lexikon fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, 5 (Freiburg im Br. 1960), 483 f.; idem, ut vid., but title page has: 
Walter Haacke, Die Glaubensformel des Papstes Hormisdas im Acacianischen Schisma 
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withheld ratification of the Theopaschite formula as an orthodox and ne- 
cessary corollary of the Creed of 451. But barely ten years later, his suc- 
cessors were compelled to ignore the precedent he had established. 

These circumstances indicate that, although Justinian declared the 
Church of Rome to be the caput omnium ecclesiarum, he was at the same 
time determined to assert control over the popes whenever it pleased him 
to do so. This policy had already begun to manifest itself in 520, when 
he first suggested that Hormisdas ought to accede to the Theopaschite 
formula.®? The Byzantines were not then ready to insist upon this point. 
But by 533 the popes were no longer able to hold out against their im- 
perial masters, and the Oecumenical Council of 553, with the assent of 
Pope Vigilius®®, which in the end he was forced to grant, completed the 
theological revision of the Council of Chalcedon along the lines laid down 
by the Emperor in his Edictum of 551. 


Not all of his successors were so intransigent as Justinian, nor were 
many of them interested in making doctrinal innovations. But, so far as they 
wished, and so long as their military position in Italy permitted, i. e., 
until 751°°, when they lost Ravenna, they kept the Roman pope under 
subjection. This they did in accordance with their conception of the di- 
vine origin and authorization of their rule (see note 4 above). By the 
middle of the eighth century, the popes succeeded in liberating themselves 
from bondage to the emperors of Byzantium, and their authority in Italy 
was greatly strengthened after the defeat of the Byzantines at Bari in 
1071. The patriarchs of Constantinople, on the other hand, never won 
or actively sought independence from the emperor. But national pride 
and devotion to the Byzantine form of Orthodoxy on the part of the great 
majority of the people made it impossible for the emperors, despite nu- 
merous strenuous attempts, to establish a lasting union with the Roman 
Church. This passion for autonomy did not affect the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople*®, who were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the 
emperor, and were therefore always constrained to do his bidding. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


(Analecta Gregoriana, 20 [Rome, 1939]); Caspar, op. cit., 2 (note 1 above), 177—79; E. 
Amann, ,,Hormisdas,“ DTC, 7, 1, 174 f. N. b. ACO, 4, 2, pp. VII—XI. 

37 Collectio Avellana, Ep. 235, CSEL, 35, 2, 715 f. 

38 Ihid., Ep. 92 (dated 540), CSEL, 35, 1, 348—54; n.b. §§ 4, 6—8, pp. 349. 
15 ff., 350.10—-351.10. 

39 See Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine state, 151. 


40 On the arbitrariness of the emperors in choosing patriarchs, see Vitalien Lau- 
rent, ,,Le rituel de l’investiture du patriarche byzantin au début du XV° siécle,“ Bulletin 
de la section historique de I’ Académie Roumaine, 28 (1947), 218—32; and Franz Délger, 
BZ, 31 (1931), 449 f., with both of whom I agree against Louis Bréhier, ,,Le recrute- 
ment des patriarches de Constantinople pendant la période byzantine,“: Actes du VI¢ 
Congrés international des études byzgantines, 1 (Paris, 1950), 221—27; idem, ,,L’investiture 
des patriarches de Constantinople au Moyen Age,“ Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, 3 (Studi 
e Testi, 123 [Vatican City, 1946]), 368—72. P. P. Sokolow, The election of patriarchs 
in Byzantium from the middle of the ninth to the middle of the fifteenth century (843—1453) 
(in Russian) (St. Petersburg, 1907), which I have not seen, gives a general survey of 
canonical regulations, etc. 
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POLITICAL THEORY IN THE LIVES OF 
THE SLAVIC SAINTS CONSTANTINE 
AND METHODIUS 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Ppaykioxov TOAAG TQ ETD. 


In offering this paper in honor of Professor Dvornik’s twelfth 
lustrum, I have a welcome opportunity to express in part something 
of the gratification, pride, and personal satisfaction all of us at 
Dumbarton Oaks, and I in particular, feel on this occasion. - 

While he has been busily engaged turning out a host of significant 
contributions to Photian and Slavic studies and to the relations 
between Byzantium and the Slavs which have won him great fame, 
he has been at the same time preparing a monumental work on 
Byzantine political theory, which he traces from its earliest beginnings 
in Semitic and Hellenistic culture down through the age of Justinian I. 
For this reason, perhaps, the present sketch! of the attitude of the 
Slavic biographers of Constantine-Cyril (to whom I shall refer below 
as Constantine) and Methodius* towards the Byzantine emperor 
may be of some interest to him as an illustration of the subsequent 


+7 am grateful for assistance of various kinds that I have received from 
my Harvard colleagues, Professor Roman Jakobson, Professor Harry A. 
Wolfson, and Dr. Svatava Pirkova Jakobson, and from Professor Patrick 
-Skehan of the Catholic University of America. 

* Throughout my researches on this topic, I have relied heavily upon 
Dvornik’s epoch-making Les légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de 
Byzance (Byzantinoslavica Supplementa, 1 [Prague, 1933]), to which I refer 
as Dvornik; in addition, I have used FrantiSek Pastrnek, Déjiny Slovanskych 
Apostoli Cyrilla a Methoda, s Rozborem a Otiskem Hlavnich Pramenit 
(Spisiv Pocténych Jubilejnit Cenou, Cislo 14 [Prague, 1902]), which I cite as 
Pastrnek; F. Grivec, Vitae Constantini et Methodi versio Latina, notis 
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history of the doctrines whose origin and earlier development he is 
setting forth in his book on this subject. 

The conception of the Byzantine emperor as the vicegerent of God 
on earth, designated to rule over the universe and to promote the 
welfare of the State, the Church, and all mankind, has its roots deep 
in pagan antiquity.* These ancient theories were expurgated and 
Christianized by a number of early Christian writers, but chiefly 
by the ecclesiastical historian, Eusebius of Caesarea, in two im- 
portant panegyrics on the life of the Emperor Constantine I (306— 
37): the eis rov Biov Kwvotaytivov BactAéws (which is better known by 
its Latin title, Vita Constantini, and is either by, or based upon, 
Eusebius) and the eis Kwvoravrivoy Tpiaxovraernpixos (which was 
written by Eusebius to celebrate Constantine’s thirtieth anniversary 


dissertationibusque de fontibus ac de theologia SS. Cyrilli et Methodii illustrata 
(Acta Academiae Velehradensis, 17 [1941]), referred to below as Grivec. Cf. 
also Idem, “Quaestiones Cyrillo-Methodianae,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 
18 (1952), 113-34 (with references to recent literature); Idem, Zitja Konstan- 
tina in Metodija: Viri, Zitje Konstantina, Zitje Metodija, Pohvala CM, Italska 
Legenda, Frizinski Spomeniki (Ljublani, 1951); Idem, Die heiligen Slavenapostel 
Cyrillus und Methodius (Olmiitz-Mainz, 1928); Josef Vajs, Spisy a Projevy 
Josefa Dobrovského, Svazek XII, Cyril a Metod, ApoStolové Slovansti 
(Prague, 1948). For the latest bibliography on this ever-flourishing subject, see 
idem, Byzantinoslavica, 11 (1950), 138—SI. 

I usually cite the Vzta Constantini (VC) and the Vita Methodii (VM) 
by section numbers (Roman numerals) only, which agree in all editions. 

*Norman H. Baynes, The Hellenistic civilization and East Rome (London, 
1946); Idem, “Eusebius and the Christian Empire,” Annuaire de l’Institut de 
philologie et d’histoire orientales, 2 [Mélanges Bidez], 1934, 13-18; Louis 
Delatte, Les traités de la Royauté d’Ecphante, Diotogéne et Sthénidas (Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Université de Liége, Fasc. 
97 [Liége, 1942]); Johannes A. Straub, Vom Herrscherideal in der Spatantike 
(Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, 18 (Stuttgart, 1939]); An- 
dreas Alfoldi, ““Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen Zeremoniells am rémischen 
Kaiserhofe,” Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische 
Abt., 49 (1934), 1-118; Idem, “Insignien und Tracht d. rémischen Kaiser,” ibid., 
50 (1935), 1-171; Erik Peterson, Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem 
(Leipzig, 1935) ; Erwin R. Goodenough, “The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic 
Kingship,” Yale Classical Studies, 1 (1928), 55-102. Cf. Hendrik Berkhof, 
Kirche und Kaiser (Ziirich, 1947); Ernst Kantorowicz, ‘Kaiser Friedrich II. 
und das Konigsbild des Hellenismus,” Varia Variorum, Festgabe fiir Karl 
Reinhardt (Minster-Koln, 1952), 169-93; Synesii Cyrenensis opuscula, ed. N. 
Terzaghi (Rome, 1944), 18ff., 55-57; Christian Lacombrade, Le discours sur la 
royauté de Synésios de Cyréne a Pempereur Arcadios (Paris, 1951), 42-44, 71f.; 
Harry A. Wolfson, Philo, Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), 322-438. 
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as emperor).* The emperor was supreme on earth, and few Byzantine 
rulers would tolerate resistance even in ecclesiastical matters. They 
convoked oecumenical councils, often participated directly therein, 
enforced conciliar decisions by royal authority, and, whenever it 
seemed necessary, took upon themselves the responsibility for the 
appointment and dismissal of patriarchs, bishops, and abbots. From 
time to time, of course, churchmen of strong will opposed what they 
took to be imperial usurpation of ecclesiastical functions, but in 
general the emperors prevailed even in the formulation of dogma.® 


“For the latest bibliography on Constantine I and the question of the 
authorship of the Vita see Glanville Downey, “The Builder of the Original 
Church of the Apostles at Constantinople, a Contribution to the Criticism of 
the Vita Constantini Attributed to Eusebius,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 6 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 53-80; Paul Petit, “Libanius et la Vita Constantini,” 
Historia, 1, Heft 4 (1950), 562-82. 

See now, above all, Paul Orgels, “A propos des erreurs historiques de la 
Vita Constantini,” Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et 
slaves, 12 _[Mélanges Henri Grégoire, 4] (1953), 575-611, who announces a de- 
tailed examination of the whole problem in the next number of Byzantion. 

° An excellent survey of recent (1938-50) publications on Byzantine political 
theory is given by Franz Dolger in Franz Dolger, A. M. Schneider, Byzanz 
(Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, ed. Karl 
Honn, 5 [Bern, 1952]), 93-100. See also Francis Dvornik, ““Emperors, Popes, and 
General Councils,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 6 (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 
1-23; George H. Williams, “Christology and Church-State Relations in the 
Fourth Century,” Church History, 20 (1951), no. 3, 3-33; no. 4, 3-26; Louis 
Bréhier, Les institutions de Empire byzantin (Le monde byzantin, 2 [Paris, 
1949]), 1-88, 430-46; W. Ensslin, Zur Frage nach d. ersten Kaiserkrénung durch 
den Patriarchen und zur Bedeutung dieses Aktes im Wahlzeremoniell (Wiirzburg, 
n.d. [1943?]); Kenneth M. Setton, Christian Attitude Towards the Emperor 
in the Fourth Century (N. Y., 1941); Peter Charanis, Church and State in the 
Later Roman Empire, the Religious Policy of Anastasius the First, 491-518 
(Madison, Wisconsin, 1939); Gerhard Kittel, Christus und Imperator (Stuttgart- 
Berlin, 1939); Otto Treitinger, Dze ostromische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach 
ihrer Gestaltung im hofischen Zeremoniell (Jena, 1938); Hans Lietzmann, ‘Der 
Glaube Konstantins des Grossen,” SB. d. Preussischen Ak. d. Wiss., Philos.-hist. 
KI. (1937), 263-75; cf. idem, “Die Anfange des Problems Kirche und Staat,” 
ibid. (1938), xxxvii-xlvi (undocumented) ; André Grabar, L’empereur dans lart 
byzantin (Paris, 1936); Kaarlo Jantere, Dze rodmische Weltreichsidee und die 
Entstehung d. weltlichen Macht des Papstes (Annales Universitatis Turkuensis, 
Series B, Tom. 21 [Turku, 1936]); Karl Voigt, Staci und Kirche von Konstan- 
tin dem Grossen bis zum Ende d, Karolingerzeit (Stuttgart, 1936); Max Vogel- 
stein, Kaiseridee-Romidee und das Verhdltnis von Staat und Kirche seit 
Konstantin (Breslau, 1930); Valerian Sesan, Kirche und Staat im romisch- 
byzantinischen Reiche seit Konstantin dem Grossen, und bis zum Falle 
Konstantinopels, 1 (Czernwitz, 1911), of which only the first volume, Die 
Religionspolitik d. christlich-rém, Kaiser, covering the period between 313 and 
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2. PROVERBS 21:1 


The authors of the extant lives of Constantine and Methodius (for 
which I shall use the conventional abbreviations, VC and VM) 
accepted the traditional Byzantine notions of the imperial office 
without question. The author of the VM even goes so far as to say 
(XIII) that the “heart of the emperor is always in the hand of 
God.” ® This is a quotation of a part of Proverbs 21:1 (“the king’s 
heart is in the hand of God as the watercourses: He turneth it 
whithersoever he will”), which, however, apart from the omission of 
approximately half of the verse, differs slightly from the Biblical 
text by the addition of the adverb “always.” Philologically, perhaps, 
this emendation is not of particular significance, although it appears 
in neither the original Hebrew text nor the Septuagint, Aramaic, 
Latin, Syriac, or Slavonic versions of the Old Testament, nor in any 
of the medieval citations of this passage known to me. 

This is of some interest because Proverbs 21:1 occurs frequently 
in Byzantine and Latin writers,’ who often use it in describing the 
role of the emperor. Of these perhaps the most relevant from the 
point of view of the VM is Gregory of Nazianzus, whose works Con- 


380, was ever published; Heinrich Gelzer, “Das Verhaltnis von Staat und 
Kirche in Byzanz,” Historische Zeitschrift, 86, N.F. 50 (1901), 193ff., reprinted 
in Gelzer’s Ausgewahlite kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 1907), 57-141; Am. Gasquet, 
De Vautorité impériale en matiére religieuse a Byzance (Paris, 1879). As every 
Byzantinist knows, the literature on this important subject is inadequate. I 
have given only the most important titles, omitting lesser works like: Adolfo 
Giobbio, Chiesa e Stato nei primi secoli del Cristianesimo, go-q76 (Miuilan, 
1914); Caspar Riffel, Geschichtliche Darstellung des Verhdltnisses zwischen 
Kirche und Staat von d. Grundung des Christenthums bis auf Justinian I. 
(Mainz, 1836). Cf. Frank Gavin, Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church 
and State (Princeton, N. J., 1938); Hans v. Schubert, Der Kampf des geistlichen 
und weltlichen Rechts (SB., Heidelberg, Philos.-hist. Kl., 1926-27, 2.Abh.). Much 
valuable information is to be found in the pertinent volumes of the Histoire de 
VEglise, ed. A. Fliche and V. Martin; K. Bihlmeyer-H. Tiichle, Kirchenge- 
schichte; and other general works. 

* Dvornik, 390f. All the versions have “always”: Pastrnek, 234; Vita Sancti 
Methodu, ed. Fr. Miklosich (Vienna, 1870), 20f.; Fontes rerum bohemicarum, 
Tom. 1, Vitae sanctorum et aliorum quorundam pietate insignium, ed. Josef 
Emler (Prameny déjin Ceskych, vydavané z Nadani Palackého [Prague, 1873]), 
50. 
“On Proverbs 21:1 note, inter plurimos, Irenaeus, Adv. haereses, 5, 24, 1, 
ed. W. W. Harvey, 2 (Cambridge, England, 1857), 388; Adamantius, Dialogus, 
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Stantine esteemed so highly that he was said by his biographer 
(VC IIT) to have memorized them all. In addressing the emperors, 
Gregory said, 


Emperors, revere the purple, ... understand how much has been 
entrusted to you, and with what great awe you are surrounded. The whole 
world is beneath your hand, ruled by a small crown and a short garment. 
The universe above belongs to God alone; but the world beneath belongs 
also to you. Be gods to your subjects, if I may use a bold phrase. We 
both say and believe that “‘the heart of the emperor is in the hand of God.” 
Here let your power be, not in gold and armies... .° 


At approximately the same time Proverbs 21:1 was quoted in three 
orations of the pagan rhetor, Themistius, whom the Emperor 
Theodosius I (379-95) admired so greatly that he conferred upon 
him a succession of high imperial dignities. Themistius praises these 
words from the ‘“‘Assyrian writings,” as he calls the Old Testament, 
and uses them to prove that the emperor must devote himself to good 
deeds, justice, humanity, and godlike behavior, or forfeit divine 
protection.?° 


1, 20, ed. W. H. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, GCS (= Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller), 4 (Leipzig, 1901), 40.14; John Chrysostom, In Salomonis 
Proverbia commentariorum reliquiae, MPG, 64, 725B; Procopius of Gaza, 
Comment. in Prov., MPG, 87.1, 1429C; ACO (= Acta conciliorum oecumeni- 
corum), ed. Eduard Schwartz, 1.1.3, 89.146; 1.2, 26.176, 99.19; 1.4.2, 60.34, 
77-193 2.5, 42.7, 44.33, 97.223 3, 32.22. 

This text occurs frequently in Latin authors also; e.g.: Cyprian, Testimonia, 
3, 80, CSEL (= Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum), 3.1, 173.10; 
Ambrose, Expositio Ps. CXVIII, 14, 30, CSEL, 62, 318.15; Augustine, Ep. ros, 
7 and 12, CSEL, 34, 600.4, 603.17f.; Idem, Contra litteras Petiliani, 2, 86, 
190, CSEL, 52, 117.29; Idem, Contra Gaudentium, 1, 39, 53, CSEL, 53, 253.12ff.; 
cf. Idem, De gratia Christi, CSEL, 42, 144.5; Jerome, In Hieremiam Prophetam, 
3, 81, CSEL, 59, 218.9, cf. zbid., 1, 74, p. 55. of.; Epistulae (Collectio Avellana), 
58, 84, CSEL, 35.1, 133.1f., 321.17f.; Eugippius, Excerpta ex operibus S. Aug., 
CSEL, 9, 914.10ff. 

Proverbs 21:1 does not appear among the Old Testament lections in the 
Greek liturgy: it is not cited by Alfred Rahlfs in the index of his “Die alttesta- 
mentlichen Lektionen d. griechischen Kirche,” Nachrichten von d. kénigl. 
Gesellschaft d. Wiss. 2u Gottingen, Philol.-hist. K]., 1915, 28-136. 

®Dvornik, 78, roof.; Grivec, 12f., 56ff., 168-170, who reports that Gnidovec, 
a pupil of his, has demonstrated in detail that the VM follows closely the model 
of Gregory Nazianzen’s homily in honor of Athanasius. 

°Oratio 36 (De seipso, els éavrév), 11, MPG, 36, 277C. 

 Themistii orationes ex codice Mediolanensi emendatae a Guilielmo Dindorfio 
(Leipzig, 1832), Orat. 7, 107.11ff. [ = 89d]; Ovat. 11, 175.17ff. [ = 147 be]; 
Orat. 19, 278.28ff. [= 229a]. In the first of these Themistius gives the text as 
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This text occurs also in the Collectio Avellana, in a letter which 
was written by Pope John II of Rome (533-35) to the Emperor 
Justinian I (527-65) and later inserted by Justinian into the 
Codex Justinianus, whence it passed into the Basilica, the law 
code begun during the reign of the Emperor Basil I (867-86), under 
whom both Constantine (d. 869) and Methodius (d. 885) were ac- 
tive. Somewhat before this, John of Damascus (d. 749), an author ap- 
parently known to our hagiographer, cites Proverbs 21:1 in the section 
of the Sacra Parallela devoted to “the good king who hates evil” 
(rept Bactréws ypyorod Kal pucomovnpov). John reproduces our passage 
twice, once by itself, and once together with Gregory’s comment 
thereon, partially translated above.14 

The author of the VM cites Proverbs 21:1 to explain how the 
Emperor Basil I was inspired by God to frustrate the machinations 
of the enemies of Methodius by recalling him to Constantinople. His 
insertion of the adverb “always” (prisno) into the Biblical quotation 
shows that he was so thoroughly imbued with the Byzantine con- 
ception of the divine attributes of the kingship that, consciously or 
subconsciously, he intensified the meaning of the original and 
broadened the sanction of imperial authority suggested thereby into 
something like a doctrine of universal imperial infallibility. The 
addition of this word, though possibly inadvertent, betrays complete 
and unreserved endorsement of the traditional Byzantine notion 
of the intimate relation between God and his vicegerent, the emperor. 

This is borne out by other references to the emperor in both the 
VC and the VM. Even the Chazars, who in the middle of the ninth 
century were allies of Byzantium, believed the Byzantine kingship 


6 vods Tod Bacidéws ev TH Tod Geod madduyn Sopvdopetra. In the other two he sub- 
stitutes xapdla for voids; the Septuagint has Womep dpuy vdaros, oltrws kapdla 
Baothéws ev xecpt Geov. On Themistius see Willy Stegemann, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll- 
Mittelhaus, Real-Encyclopddie d. klassischen Altertumswiss., Zw. Reihe [R-2], 
5 (Stuttgart, 1934), 1642-80. A critical text and translation of the orations is 
now being prepared by my colleague, Professor Glanville Downey. 

% Corpus Turis Civilis, 2, ed. Paul Krueger, roth ed. (Berlin, 1929), 10; 
Epistulae (Collectio Avellana), 84, CSEL, 35.1, 321.17f.; Basilicorum libri LX, 1, 
t, 8, edd. G. E. Heimbach et C. G. E. Heimbach, 1 (Leipzig, 1833), 9.5f.; 
Baothixa, ed. J. D. Zepos, 1 (Athens, 1896), 11; John of Damascus, op. cit., 
Tit. 9, MPG, 95, 1288D (where the editor of Migne incorrectly cites Proverbs 
21:1 as 21:4), 1289 CD. On the biographers’ knowledge of John of Damascus, 
see Dvornik, 78; Grivec, 173. 
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to be of divine origin. In asking (VC VIII) the emperor for a 
learned missionary to combat the arguments of the Jews and Arabs 
and so to lead them to accept the Christian faith, the Chazars said, 


Since you are a great nation and hold your Empire from God, we ask 
your counsel and pray you to send us a man of letters in order that we 
may be converted to your faith, if he refutes [the arguments] of the 
Hebrews and the Saracens.” 


In VC XI one of the Saracens, convinced by Constantine’s arguments 
against the Jews and Muslims, remarks, with the approval of Con- 
stantine and his own people, that ‘God gave the Christian emperor 
power over all people and the greatest of wisdom.” 


3. DANIEL 2 


One of the most interesting and impressive statements of the 
heavenly descent of the Byzantine Empire is to be found in VC X, 
in connection with the exegesis of the second chapter of Daniel, which 
contains Daniel’s interpretation of the dream of Nabuchodonosor 
(vulgo: Nebuchadnezzar). In the words of Daniel (2:31-35, cf. 45), 


Thou, O king, sawest, and, behold, a great image. This image, which was 
mighty, and whose brightness was excellent, stood before thee; and the 
aspect thereof was terrible. As for this image, its head was of fine gold, 
its breast and its arms of silver, its belly and its thighs of brass, its legs 
of iron, its feet part of iron, and part of clay. Thou sawest till that a stone 
was cut out without hands, which smote the image upon its feet that were 
of iron and clay, and brake them in pieces . . . and the stone that smote 
the image became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. 


In discussing this dream of Nabuchodonosor of a mighty image 
destroyed by a great stone, which then filled the whole earth, the 
Jews and Constantine agreed that the image (or, more properly, as 
we learn from Daniel 2:41 and the medieval commentators, the feet 
and toes of the image) represented the Roman Empire, and that the 
great stone “‘cut out without hands” was the Anointed One. If all this 
is so, the Jews ask, and if the Anointed One (= the Messiah, 
Christ) has really come, how is it that the Roman Empire still 
exists? To this Constantine replies, 


2 Dvornik, 358. 
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It [the Roman Empire] no longer exists but has passed away like all 
the rest, according to the image; our Empire is not that of Rome but 
that of Christ, as the prophet said, “God shall set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to another 
people; but it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand for ever’ (Daniel 2:44). Is not the Christian kingdom [which 
exists] now called by the name of Christ? The Romans worshipped idols. 
But the others [the Christians], whether of one nation or another, or of 
one race or another, govern in the name of Christ... .* 


Thus Constantine in this passage accepts the Byzantine Empire 
as the kingdom of Christ, the fulfilment of prophecy. Grivec in his 
note ad locum points out that in VC VI Constantine describes the 
Byzantine Empire as a continuation of the Roman Empire, and. 
explains Constantine’s remarks here as an exaggeration ascribable 
to his ardent Byzantine patriotism. Actually, however, what the 
biographer has Constantine say about the Roman Empire’s already 
having come to an end and its having been superseded by the rule 
of Christ, though at first glance somewhat startling, is nothing more 
than one would expect of a devout missionary in the latter part of 
the ninth century. Archbishop Arethas of Caesarea (ca. 895), a 
disciple of the Patriarch Photius, and a contemporary of the hagiog- 
rapher who wrote the VC, distinguishes carefully between the pagan 
Roman rule from Augustus to Diocletian, which had been destroyed, 
and the Christian Roman rule that began with Constantine. This he 
does in his commentary on the New Testament Book of Revelation, 
as Andrew, his source (ca. 563-614) and predecessor in the arch- 
episcopal see of Caesarea, whom he reproduces almost verbatim, 
had done before him.'* Likewise, the biographer of Constantine makes 
it very clear in the portion of his work translated above that the 
Roman Empire he regards as having perished was that in which the 
worship of idols prevailed, whereas the new régimes were Christian, 
as he says, and governed in the name of Christ. 

*% Dvornik, 365; Pastrnek, 185f.; Grivec, 74f. The question asked of Con- 
stantine by the Jews occurs also in the so-called Dialogue of Adamantius 
(rept rhs els Bedv dpOjs miarews), ed. W. H. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, GCS, 4, 
48-51. Here, too, the Christian (Adamantius) is asked to interpret Daniel 
2:34f., which, however, he interprets as applying to the Second Coming. 

* Andrew, Commentarius in Apocalypsin, 54, MPG, 106, 380D-381A: pera 
dé TovTous, év Ty mwpeoBurépe ‘Pwun thy Tov ‘Pwualwy loxvy, él pev Adyovarou 
Kaicapos . . . ro b€ doeBdv péxpt Kwvoravrivov rob Meyddouv xatacxedetoay- 
wy peTa THY KaTadvowv, els THY véav ‘Pwyny, Ta TaY PiroxploTwy Baciréwy 
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But these observations do not completely account for the interpre- 
tation of Daniel here involved. To do justice to this aspect of the 
question, we must survey briefly the medieval treatment of this 
subject. As we shall see, the statements made by the author of the 
VC reflect not only the Byzantine exegesis of the Book of Daniel, 
especially in the form current in Latin writers of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, but also traditional Byzantine theory on the character 
of the kingship, on the relation of the emperor to God and Christ, 
and on the nature of the kingdom of God. 

Christian writers like Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen,!> Hippolytus,!@ 


HeTnvéxOn Bacirea. Cf. ibid., 53, 376A: h yap madara ‘Pdun éx moddod 7d Tis 
Bacirelas Kparos améBadev. Arethas, ibid., 54, 721B; cf. ibid., 36, 673B (ad fin.): 
7 THY ‘Pwyalwy apxny dmroddupevny Sid THs els woANa Srarpécews ohayhs Tpdmoy 
vopoOnvar (cf. ibid., 672C). 

The more common belief, before the end of the eighth century at least, was 
that the Roman Empire would last until the end of time — until the Second 
Coming. This is the notion prevailing in the authors cited in notes 15-30 below. 
See also the late apocalyptic texts published by Athanasius Vassiliev, Anecdota 
Graeco-Byzantina (Moscow, 1893), 35; Methodius of Patara, wepl ris Bacrdelas 
Toy €Ovay Kal els Tols €sxdrous Katpods axpiBHs dwdderérs, ed. V. Istrin, Revelation 
of Methodius of Patara and Apocryphal Visions of Daniel (Ctenija v imperator- 
skom obSéestve istorii i drevnostej Rossijskix pri Moskovskom Universitete 
{[Moscow, 1897], Pt. 4), 23.12ff., 24.7ff., 45f., 64.15ff., 82.9ff. Cf. Helmut Werner, 
op. cit. (n. §4 below). 

*Trenaeus, Adv. haereses, 5, 26, 1f., ed. W. W. Harvey, 2 (Cambridge, 
England, 1857), 394f. Cf. zbid., 118 (3, 26, 2), 222 (4, 34, 10); John Lawson, 
The Biblical Theology of St. Irenaeus (London, 1948), 280; Tertullian, Adv. 
Marcionem, 3, 7, CSEL, 47, 386.20ff.; Origen, Jn Genesim, 4, MPG, 12, 60 AB. 

Daniel 2:31-36, 44f. is read in the Greek Liturgy on Christmas Day: A. 
Rahlfs, op. cit. (in n. 7 above), cf. 62, but perhaps no exegetical conclusion 
should be drawn from this fact, since Isaiah 11:1-10, a famous text on the 
glories of the Messianic kingdom, is also one of the lections for this occasion. 

On the Book of Daniel in general, see Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the 
Old Testament (2d ed., N. Y., 1942), 748-81, 875; J. A. Montgomery, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (N. Y., 1927); R. H. Charles, 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Oxford, 1929). 

For the medieval exegesis, see Josef Adamek, Vom rémischen Endreich d. 
mittelalterlichen Bibelerklarung (Wiirzburg, 1938), an excellent work; Leroy E. 
Froom, The Prophetic Faith of our Fathers, 1 (Washington, D. C., 1950), a 
book of over 1,000 pages, the first installment of a monumental history of the 
interpretation of Biblical prophecies in four volumes, which, though apologetic in 
purpose and occasionally homiletical in tone, provides a valuable survey of a 
great mass of material; L. Bigot, ‘‘Daniel,”’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
4.1 (Paris, 1939), 63-103, brief but important; Edm. Kocken, De Theorie van 
de vier Wereldrijken en van de Overdracht der Wereldheerschappij tot op Inno- 
centius III (Nijmegen, 1935); Max Hackelsperger, Bzbel und mittelalterlicher 
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Eusebius,” Aphraates,18 John Chrysostom,/® Jerome,?° Sulpicius 
Severus,”? and Theodoretus 2? believed that Daniel had understood 
the vision of Nabuchodonosor to refer to the empires of Babylonia, 


Reichsgedanke, Studien und Beitrage zum Gebrauch d. Bibel im Streit zwischen 
Kaiser und Papsttum zur Zeit d. Salier (Munich diss., Bottrop i. W., 1934). 
Cf. also Ed. Hertlein, Der Daniel d. ROmerzeit (Leipzig, 1908) ; Conrad Trieber, 
“Die Idee d. vier Weltreiche,” Hermes, 27 (1892), 321-44. I have not been able 
to obtain Franz X. Diisterwald, Die Weltreiche und das Gottesreich nach den 
Weissagungen des Propheten Daniel (Freiburg i. Br., 1890). 

** In Danielem, 2, 1-13; 4, 7f., ed. G. N. Bonwetsch and Hans Achelis, GCS, 
1, 1, 46ff., 200ff.; 1, 2, 14ff. (De Antichristo). See also the edition, with introduc- 
tion by Gustave Bardy, ed. and transl. by Maurice Lefévre in the Sources chré- 
tiennes (Paris, 1947), 128ff., 274ff. Adolf Hamel, Kirche bez Hippolyt von Rom 
(Giitersloh, 1951), gives a complete bibliography; cf. Karl J. Neumann, Hip- 
polytus von Rom in seiner Stellung zu Staat und Welt (Leipzig, 1902), 67ff. 

™ Demonstratio Evangelica, 15, frag. 1, ed. I. A. Heikel, Eusebius Werke, 6, 
GCS, 23, 493f. 

® Demonstratio, 5, 11-14 (on Daniel 2), r5ff. (on Daniel 7), Patrologia 
Syriaca, 1, 1 (Paris, 1894), 206ff. 

*In Danielem, 2, MPG, 56, 199-210, espec. 206ff. Pseudo-Chrysostom iden- 
tifles the fourth empire as that of Rome, but he does not associate the vision 
of Daniel in chapter two with the Second Coming and the Last Judgment. 
On the contrary, he suggests that, although it is probably improper when deal- 
ing with human affairs to assume that any empire could be everlasting, it is 
nevertheless possible that there may be some such empire (209.2ff.). Similarly, 
he says that the monarchs mentioned in Daniel 2:44 (‘In the days of those 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed”) 
were the Roman emperors (208 ad fin., 209.6f.: év rats fudpars rOy Baoidéwy 
éxelywy, Tov ‘Pwraiwy dydovétt), and that the prophecy of Daniel could be inter- 
preted as applying to the present (209.23ff.: ef d€ BovNotrd ris kal év T@ wapdvre 
Kaip@ NauBavery THY wpopyrelay, obK av auapTycera. Kal yap Kal vbv cuvérpiwe 
(sc. 6 Oeds) Tas Baoirelas, Toy TOhovy Makeddrwy [kal] 7d Kdpos [rdyv ‘Pwpualwr]. 
The words added in brackets here have been suggested by the editor in a foot- 
note, and may have originally stood in the text. If we accept this plausible 
emendation, the last sentence in the above quotation could then be translated, 
“For God has destroyed empires even in our own day —the pride of Macedon 
and the might of Rome.” Under this hypothesis, pseudo-Chrysostom would 
become an early witness, and possible source, for the exegesis discussed below in 
connection with Andrew, Arethas, Autpertus, and their followers. It is not im- 
possible that such ideas were circulating in Greek and that the author of the 
VC had had access to them. The author of this commentary has not been iden- 
tified; see Chrysostomus Baur, Der heilige Johannes Chrysostomus und seine 
Zeit, 1 (Munich, 1929), 238. Chrysostom himself believed that the Roman Em- 
pire was the last of the four kingdoms and would survive until the appearance 
of the Antichrist: Hartung, op. cit. (n. 53 below), who quotes Chrysostom on II 
Thessalonians 2, Homilia 4 (MPG, 62, 48sff.). 

“In Danielem, 2, MPL, 25, 503Cff.; cf. Victorinus, In Apocalypsin, ed. J. 
Haussleiter, CSEL, 49, 150. 

* Chronica, 2, 3, CSEL, 1, 58f. Sulpicius Severus awaits the eternal kingdom 
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Persia, Greece, and Rome, and had prophesied that the last of these 
(stated by them to be the Roman Empire) would be destroyed and 
would be succeeded by the Last Judgment and the inception of the 
heavenly kingdom, ushered in by Christ in his Second Coming. The 
four beasts in the vision of Daniel 7 were explained in very similar 
terms. 

But, Theodoretus notes, another school of commentators, whom 
he does not name, had a different theory, and saw in the last of the 
kingdoms a reference to the Greek empire of Alexander the Great 
and his successors — Macedonians, Ptolemies, Seleucids, and Antig- 
onids. In designating the fourth kingdom as the Roman Empire, 
Theodoretus argues that verses 44 and 45 of the second chapter of 
Daniel (pp. 17 and 24) presaged the Second Advent of Christ, the 
end of mortal existence, and the coming of the kingdom of heaven. 
Since nothing human is everlasting, he says, and no kingdom of men 
endures forever, the eternal kingdom predicted by Daniel could not 
have been an earthly one. Moreover, he contends, it is improper to 
assume, as some did, that Daniel had here prophesied Christ’s first 
appearance on earth, for the Roman Empire did not disappear to 
make way for the heavenly kingdom, as he believes Daniel’s words 
meant that it would.* 

Apparently the chief early exponent of the exegesis reprehended 
by Theodoretus was Ephraem Syrus, the famous Syrian theologian 
and scholar of the fourth century (d. 373), whose works exerted a 
profound influence on Byzantine religious thought. This theory of 
interpretation was not altogether original with Ephraem, who prob- 
ably borrowed some elements of it from the famous but no longer 
extant polemic, Contra Christianos, of the Syrian Neoplatonist, 
Porphyry (d. ca. 304), which we know only from the fragments 
preserved in the writings of his Christian opponents. 


of Christ in the future, but he regards that part of the prophecy which applies 
in his judgment to the division of the Roman Empire as already fulfilled. He 
thus provides a transition to the theories of Andrew, Arethas, and Autpertus 
presented below. 

22 In Danielem, 2, MPG, 81, 1296C-1309C. 

MPG, 81, 1305C-1309B. For the sake of simplicity I shall not discuss, 
Daniel 7, for the exegesis of which see the literature cited in n. 15 above. Cf. 
Nikolaus Reitter, Der Glaube an die Foridauer des romischen Reiches im 
Abendlande wahrend des 5. und 6. Jahrhunderts dargestellt nach den Stimmen d. 
Zeit (Diss., Minster, 1900). 
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The chief innovation derived by Ephraem from Porphyry, whose 
pagan and pro-Jewish ideas he of course completely rejected, seems 
to have been the repudiation of the traditional Byzantine view that 
it was the Roman Empire that had been represented by Daniel as 
the last of the four kingdoms. According to Ephraem, the four king- 
doms were Babylonia, Media, Persia, and that of Alexander, the 
last of which overcame the world but finally, during the reign of 
ten kings (symbolized by the toes of the feet of the image: Daniel 
2:33, 41-43) who were never able to attain unity, gave way to the 
eternal kingdom founded by God. This analysis differs essentially 
from Porphyry’s view that the third and fourth kingdoms were 
respectively that of Alexander the Great and that of his successors 
down through Antiochus Epiphanes. Still, the elimination of Rome 
from the vision and the prophecy of doom may have been a reflection 
of Porphyry. The everlasting kingdom envisaged by Daniel, Ephraem 
says, was not that of the Jews (as we know Porphyry had maintained 
it to be) but that which came into being in the time of Christ, who 
in the vision is prefigured by the stone cut from the mountain without 
hands, as the Virgin Mary is by the mountain. He sees in the 
mountain that filled the whole earth a symbol of the spread of the 
Gospel throughout the world. 

In his section on Daniel 7 Ephraem states that the prophecy of 
the four beasts and the four empires which they symbolized foretold 
the Second Coming of Christ and the Last Judgment, but he does 
not take Daniel 2 in this sense. For him the prophecies of the second 
chapter of Daniel had been completely fulfilled by the birth of 
Christ. Of course, like all other Christians, Ephraem looked forward 
to a final apocalyptic termination of human history, but he did not 
associate these eschatological anticipations with the second chapter 
of Daniel.”4 

A trace of the influence of Porphyry is preserved by another Syrian 
Greek, Polychronius, Bishop of Apamea (d. ca. 430). In one section 
of his commentary on Daniel, Polychronius, who was the brother 
of the famous theologian, Theodore of Mopsuestia, describes the 
third and fourth empires exactly as Porphyry had done, although 


** Sancti patris nostri Ephraem Syri opera omnia, edd. S. E. Assemani, 
Petrus Benedictus, 2 (Syriace et Latine, Rome, 1740), 204-206 (espec. 205F- 
206F) on Daniel 2, 213-216 on Daniel 7; Georg Moesinger, Evangelii concor- 
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at another point he speaks of Alexander as the ruler of the fourth 
empire.75 

In the middle of the sixth century the views of Ephraem were 
adopted and expounded by Cosmas Indicopleustes, who, through 
Mar Aba (known in Greek as Patricius, Catholicos of Persia, 540-52) 
and Thomas of Edessa, had been exposed to Syrian theological prin- 
ciples. Cosmas refers the visions in both Daniel 2 and 7 to the birth 
and earthly career of Christ and the propagation of the Gospel. He 
does not link these texts with eschatology,?* although Ephraem 
himself had done so in his annotations on Daniel 7. On the Advent 
of Christ, Cosmas says, the four empires (of the Babylonians, the 
Medes, the Persians, and the Macedonians, together with the suc- 
cessors of Alexander of Macedon) had all ceased to be; and at this 
moment the eternal and indissoluble kingdom of Christ began.?7 
According to Cosmas, the last of the empires — that of the Macedon- 
ians —- extended down through the Diadochi, who had inherited the 
realm of Alexander, as far as Antiochus Epiphanes,?’ but did not 
include the Roman Empire, since the latter was, he says, neither a 
part of the succession of the empire of Nabuchodonosor nor of that 


dantis expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo doctore Syro (Venice, 1876), 22, 193. 
An invaluable index to the Biblical citations of Ephraem is provided by James 
Hamlyn Hill, A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem the 
Syrian with a Scriptural Index to his Works (Edinburgh, 1896), 121-69, g.v. 
On Porphyry, see Adolf von Harnack, Porphyrius, “Gegen die Christen,’ 15 
Bicher, Zeugnisse, Fragmente und Referate (Abhandlungen d. kénigl. Preuss- 
ischen Ak. d. Wiss., Philos.-hist. Kl. (Berlin, 1916], 1.Abh.), frag. 43, p. 67ff., 
espec. 67f., which is to be found also in MPL 25 in Jerome’s refutation. Cf. Pierre 
de Labriolle, La réaction paienne (Paris, 1934), 267. 

* Angelo Mai, ed., Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, 1 (Rome, 1825-31), 
third pagination, 3f. (on Dan. 2), 11 (Dan. 7.7); cf. Timothy’s Apology for 
Christianity (dated ca. 781), ed. and transl. A. Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies, 
2 (Cambridge, England, 1928), 38f., where the Medes and the Persians are said 
to represent the second and third kingdoms in Dan. 2 and 7. . 

* The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, ed. E. O. Winstedt 
(Cambridge, England, 1909), 78.20-81.23, 198.5-21. See my articles in Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papers, No. 3 (Cambridge, Mass.,1946), 76f., 80; and No. 6 (ibid., 
1951), 156. Cf. Jacob of Sarug (d. 521), Homiliae selectae Mar-Jacobi Sarugen- 
sis, ed. Paul Bedjan, 4 (Paris-Leipzig, 1908), 4g1ff. 

77 Winstedt, 78. 32-79.7, 8-17, 79.30-80.2I. 

78 Winstedt, 77.18-78.19. Cosmas here distinguishes the Macedonian Empire 
(that of Alexander) from that of the latter’s successors, as Porphyry had done, 
but on the following page (Winstedt, 79.2-7) he shows that he really groups 
them together as a single entity. 
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of the Macedonians.*® On the contrary, Cosmas goes on, when 
Daniel (2:44) said, 

And in the days of those kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left 


to another people; but it shall break in pieces and consume all these 
kingdoms and it shall stand for ever, 


he had reference primarily to the Lord Christ, but symbolically also 
(aivcypatwdas) to the Roman Empire, which came into being con- 
temporaneously with Christ. Thus, since Christ condescended to be 
recorded in the census of the Roman Empire and to pay taxes thereto, 
the Roman Empire shares in the merits (rév déwpdrwv) of the king- 
dom of Christ, and, surpassing all others, so far as is possible in this 
life, will remain unconquered until the consummation of the world 
(cuvtedelas) .2° 

The Syrian exegesis of Daniel 2 occurs also in a theological dialogue 
attributed to a certain Anastasius (d. 599) but actually composed, 
according to its editor, Athanasius Vassiliev (not the late Alex. A. 
Vasiliev), sometime in the eighth or ninth century and soon there- 
after translated from the original Greek into Church-Slavonic. This 
work contains the elements above summarized, in the context of a 
dispute among pagans, Jews, and Christians, in the course of which 
the Christians, relying on Daniel 2 and other Biblical prophecies, 
maintain that the Messiah had indeed come, and his kingdom 
had been established.?+ 

Almost contemporaneously with the appearance in Arethas of the 
doctrine that the Roman Empire, viewed as the rule of the pagan 

” Winstedt, 79.23-25, 80.2—7. 

° Winstedt, 80.7-26. 

* Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina, ed. Athanasius Vassiliey (Moscow, 1893), 
1o8ff., rz9ff. Vassiliey prints two versions of the text entitled respectively: 
"AvriBodn yevauern év Ilepoids weragtv éXdAjvwy, lovdalwy re kal xpictiav@v sept 
Xpiotod rod ddnOtvod Oeod mudy and ra Aeyoueva wepatkd, dvay.wwoKdpeva els 
Thy TpaTwelav TH THS Xpiorod yevynocews Hhuépa Kal éwi rHv avdprov. 'Avacraclov 
Oeourrérews eénrynois wepl ray év Wepolés wpaydévrwy. On the date, see ibid., 
XXVii-xxxii. Noncommittal as to the precise time of the origin of Christ’s king- 
dom is Peter of Argos (ca. 850-920), In conceptionem S. Annae Oratio, 11, 
MPG, 104, 1361A; A. Mai, Nova patrum bibliotheca, 9,3 (Rome, 1888), 27. 
On Peter, see A. A. Vasiliev, “The Life of Peter of Argos and its Historical 
Significance,” Traditio, 5 (1947), 163-190. 

Cf. also Wilhelm Bousset, The Antichrist Legend, trans. A. H. Keane (Lon- 
don, 1896), 41, 50f., 56, 125, 265, and passim. 
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emperors, had been destroyed, the two types of Byzantine exegesis 
we have been examining were combined in the West in a new and 
original synthesis. This seems to have been the achievement of Am- 
brosius Autpertus of Beneventum (d. 781), an older contemporary 
of Alcuin, the famous Carolingian scholar (ca. 730-804), who quickly 
adopted Autpertus’s exegetical scheme and gave it the seal of his 
approval.*? These Carolingian exegetes and their associates agreed 
with the school of Biblical interpretation represented by Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Origen, Jerome, and Theodoretus in fixing upon the 
Roman Empire as the fourth and last of the earthly kingdoms to 
which they believed the prophecy of doom in Daniel 2 had reference. 
Unlike the proponents of this theory, however, the Carolingians did 
not regard the destruction of the fourth empire as the signal for the 
Second Coming of Christ and the Last Judgment. Instead, in the 
manner of Ephraem Syrus, Cosmas Indicopleustes, and possibly, as 
we have seen, the Pseudo-Chrysostom on Daniel (see n. 19 above), 
they believed that the fourth empire had already passed away. But 
they disagreed with Ephraem and Cosmas by holding that this fourth 
empire was that of Rome. Autpertus and Alcuin apparently felt that 
the fall of Rome coincided with the incarnation of Christ and the 
inception of Christ’s kingdom. Others (see Berengaudus in n. 36) 
seem to have put the collapse of the Roman Empire somewhat later. 

What led them to suppose that the Roman Empire had already 
perished is fairly clear. They may, some contend,®* have come to this 


2 In Apocalypsin, 4, 7, MPL, 100, 1129 AD, Alcuin does not quite say in so 
many words that the fourth empire had been destroyed, but this is the inevitable 
consequence of his interpretation of the feet of the statue in Daniel 2 as sym- 
bolizing the Roman Empire, and of his statement that the “stone cut out with- 
out hands” is Jesus Christ, who smashed the statue and destroyed it: “Unde et 
Nabuchodonosor lapidem de monte praecisum sine manibus praefatam statuam 
percussisse vidit in pedibus ferreis, et comminuisse. Per quem Dominus Jesus 
Christus designatur de stirpe Judaica sine maritali opere procreatus, qui in 
pedibus statuam percussit, et cecidit, quia verbi praedicatione extremitatem 
regni Romanorum tetigit, et praefata saeculi regna salubriter erigenda convertit.” 
This is borne out by Alcuin’s reference to Rome in one of his poems as “only 
a ruin’: “Roma, caput mundi, mundi decus, aurea Roma, / Nunc remanet tan- 
tum saeva ruina tibi,” Carmen 9.37f., MGH, Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini, ed. H. 
Duemmler, 1 (Berlin, 1881), 230. Cf. Librz Carolini, 2, 19, MPG, 98, 1083; 
MGH, Legum Sectio III, Concilia, II Suppl., ed. H. Bastgen (Hannover-Leipzig, 
1924), 77f., which discuss the four kingdoms of Daniel 2 and 7 but identify 
only three of them, without mentioning the Roman Empire at all. 

8 Josef Adamek, Vom rémischen Endreich d. mittelalterlichen Bibeler- 
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conclusion because of what is said to have been the melancholy state 
of the world at the end of the eighth century, which had had to endure 
the aggressiveness of the Lombards, the Arab invasions, and such an 
evil portent as the rule of a woman, the Empress Irene (797-802) in 
Byzantium — a grievous thing in itself, to be sure, and one of the 
factors that prompted Charlemagne to claim the imperial title for 
himself. It is by no means improbable that these circumstances 
weighed so heavily in the minds of contemporaries as to be regarded 
as signs of the fall of the Roman Empire. It may be that men thought, 
like Andrew and Arethas, that the Roman Empire, as a pagan 
institution, had already ended and had given way to the Christian 
Empire, as the VC indicates in the section translated above, or that 
the unity of the Roman Empire had been shattered to such an extent, 
as Arethas suggests (MPG, 106, 672C; see nn. 14, 36), by the 
multiplicity of rulers who then held sway over what had once been 
the domain of Rome that the Empire itself had ceased to exist. It is 
hardly likely, however, that in the ninth century there was much 
conscious reminiscence or serious influence of the vague and amor- 
phous but once widely held notion that the world had beeri scheduled 
by divine providence to come to an end in the year 6000, which, in 
the Byzantine reckoning, would have occurred approximately in the 
year 492.94 


klarung (Wiirzburg, 1938), 66f.; Hackelsperger (op. cit., n. 15 above), rof.; 
Carl Erdmann, Forschungen zur politischen Ideenwelt des Frihmittelalters 
(Berlin, 1951), 21. Cf. Gerhard von Zezschwitz, Das mittelalterliche Drama vom 
Ende des rdmischen Kaisertums deutscher Nation (Leipzig, 1877). 

On Carolingian political theory in general, see the valuable article by Franz 
Dolger, “Europas Gestaltung im Spiegel d. frankisch-byzantinischen Ausein- 
andersetzung des g. Jahrhunderts,” reprinted with additions in his Byzanz und 
die europdische Staatenwelt (Ettal, 1953), 282-369, from Der Vertrag von 
Verdun 843, ed. Theodor Mayer (Leipzig, 1943), 203-273. Note the use of 
the legend, Christiana religio, on the reverse of Carolingian coins: Hans Her- 
mann Volckers, “Die Christiana religio-Geprage, ein Beitrag zur Karolinger- 
forschung,” Hamburger Beitrage zur Numismatik, N.F. d. Verdffentlichungen 
des Vereins d. Munzfreunde in Hamburg E.V., Heft 6/7, vol. 2 (1952-53), 9-54. 
Dvornik has made an important contribution on the Carolingian conception 
of the Roman Empire in his book, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe 
(London, 1949), 41-47, and passim. I have not seen Gaston Hocquard, 
“Quelques reflexions sur les idées politico-religieuses d’Alcuin,” Bulletin des 
Facultés Catholiques de Lyon, 1952, 13-30. 

** A. A. Vasiliev, ““Medieval Ideas of the End of the World: East and West,” 
Byzantion, 16 (1942-43), 462-502; Adamek, op. cit., 44f. 
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None of the writers discussed in this paper alludes, in the passages 
I have cited, to the so-called traditional date of the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire in 476. The Byzantines, it is well-known, to the very 
end clung to the view that they and their sovereigns were Romans, 
and that their realm was the lineal descendant of the Roman Em- 
pire of Augustus Caesar, which had been transmitted legitimately to 
them in direct and unbroken succession. But the Carolingians, mind- 
ful of the dissolution of Roman and Byzantine dominion in Italy, 
of Byzantium’s loss of Ravenna, and of the crowning of Charlemagne 
in 800, emphasized the break in the continuity of Roman imperial 
rule in Italy, as in the words of Frechulf quoted in n. 38. There can 
be no doubt that the conviction that the old Roman Empire had 
somehow come to an end was an important factor in the development 
of Carolingian political theory. 

Whatever be the origin of this idea, there is no doubt that 
Autpertus’s interpretation of the second chapter of Daniel °> was 
widely accepted in the Latin West, in part, perhaps, because 
Autpertus had behind him the prestige and authority of Alcuin’s 
endorsement. Autpertus’s medium for the dissemination of his 
doctrine that the Roman Empire had already fallen was a commen- 
tary on the New Testament Book of Revelation (the Apocalypse of 
John), which he had dedicated to Pope Stephen III (767-72). It is 
not surprising, therefore, that this theory recurs in other Biblical 


5 In Apocalypsim Ioannis Apostoli, 4 (on Rev. 7.2f.), Maxima Bibliotheca 
veterum patrum et antiquorum scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, ed. M. de la Bigne, 
13 (Lugduni, 1677), 488 CDA: “Hoc etiam modo Daniel Propheta sanctissimus, 
in statua quae Nabuchodonosor nocturna apparuit, saeculi regnum a praeciso 
de monte sine manibus lapide confractum, regnumque mediatoris nostri totum 
orbem repleuisse narrauit. .. . Qui [= Christus] videlicet in pedibus statuam 
percussit, et cecidit: quia verbi praedicatione extremitatem regni Romanorum 
tetigit, et praefata saeculi regna, quae vnius continebantur tunc regno, salubriter 
erigenda contriuit. Hinc iam creuit lapis [= Christus] et factus est mons mag- 
nus, et impleuit orbem terrarum: quia, illis [= the four empires] ruentibus, 
regnum eius excreuit, sicut idem Daniel perhibet, dicens [Daniel 2:44]: In diebus 
autem regum illorum, suscitabit Deus caeli regnum quod in aeternum non 
dissipabitur, et imperium eius populo alteri non tradetur.” A portion of this 
passage was lifted by Alcuin (see n. 32 above) without change except for 
the substitution of convertit (which occurs in Autpertus a few lines above the 
extract here reproduced) for the more appropriate contrivit, which is retained 
in another plagiarism of this passage (MPL, 117, 1035A: see n. 37). Cf. Adamek, 
op. cit., 75; Igino Cecchetti, “Autperto, Ambrogio,” Enciclopedia Cattolica, 2 
(Vatican City, 1949), 49of. 
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commentaries, such as that of Berengaudus (ninth or eleventh 
century )?¢ and those attributed to a certain Haymo of Halberstadt 
(d. 853), or to Haymo or Remigius of Auxerre (d. 908) .37 

Autpertus wrote his treatise on the Apocalypse considerably 
before the fateful coronation of Charlemagne on Christmas Day in 
the year 800, which Charlemagne and his contemporaries regarded 
as marking the renovatio imperii. This belief in the renewal of the 
Roman Empire at the beginning of the ninth century can be seen in 
many Carolingian works, including royal documents, a letter of 
Frechulf of Lisieux (ca. 829), and the De gestis Karoli Imperatorts, 
attributed to Notker Balbulus (d. 912). In the last-named text, the 
shattered image of Nabuchodonosor’s dream in the second chapter of 
Daniel is viewed as a symbol of the end of the Roman Empire, 
which was succeeded by a new régime inaugurated by Charlemagne.*® 

What is notable in Autpertus and his followers, besides the 
reiteration of the doctrine that the empire of the Romans, the 


* Expositio in Apocalypsin, PL, 17, 999D-1000B. Cf. Adamek, op. cit., 73; 
on Berengaudus, see Antonino Romeo, ‘‘Berengaudo,” Enciclopedia Cattolica, 2 
(Vatican City, 1949), 1377. 

 Haymo, Expositio in Apocalypsin, 2, 7, MPL, 117, 1034D-1035A; zdem, 
In Epistulam II ad Thessalonicenses, 2, ibid., 780 BC, cf. 781; idem, Enarratio 
in Abdiam prophetam, 1, MPL, 117, 126A: “Romanis, quorum regnum destruc- 
tum est imperio Christi”; idem, In Isaiam prophetam, 2, 20 and 51, MPL, 116, 
814f., 981C. Cf. Paulus Alvarus of Corduba (ca. 800), Indiculus luminosus, 21, 
MPL, 121, §35-536. See Igino Cecchetti, ‘‘Aimone di Halberstadt,” Enciclopedia 
Cattolica, 1 (Vatican City, 1948), 602-5; W. Neuss, “Remigius v. Auxerre,” 
Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 8 (Freiburg i. Br., 1936), 815-16. 

8 Frechulf, MGH, Epistulae, 5, 319.24ff.: ‘“deficientibus Romanorum im- 
peratoribus seu iudicibus ab Italia, et Gallis, Gothorum quoque regibus, qui 
successerant, ab eis etiam depulsis”; Notker Balbulus, MGH, Scriptores, 2, 
731.3ff.: “omnipotens rerum dispositor ordinatorque regnorum et temporum, cum 
illius admirandae statuae pedes ferreos vel testaceos comminuisset in Romanis, 
alterius non minus admirabilis statuae caput aureum per illustrem Carolum 
erexit in Francis.” I owe both of these texts to Max Hackelsperger, op. cit. 
(n. 15 above), 11. On Notker, see L. Gulli, Enciclopedia Cattolica, 8 (Vatican 
City, 1952), 1961f.; J. Beckmann, Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 4 (Frei- 
burg i. Br., 1935), 633f. Cf. Carl Erdmann, op. cit. (n. 33 above), 22-24, on 
Aachen as the Second Rome in place of Byzantium. 

On the renovatio imperii, see Percy E. Schramm, Die Anerkennung Karls 
des Grossen als Kaiser, ein Kapitel aus d. Geschichte d. mittelalterlichen “Staats- 
symbolik” (Munich, 1952), 47ff.; Idem, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio, Studien 
und Texte zur Geschichte des romischen Erneuerungsgedankens vom Ende des 
karolingischen Reiches bis zum Investiturstreit, 1 (Studien d. Bibliothek War- 
burg, 17 [Leipzig-Berlin, 1929]), 38-43. 
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fourth kingdom of Daniel, had already been destroyed, is the de- 
scription of the result of Christ’s Advent as the kingdom (imperium) 
of Christ.°9 

As a result of this review of the evidence, it can be seen that the 
assertion of the author of the VC that the Roman Empire had 
already passed away and had been succeeded by that of Christ may 
stem in part from Latin sources, which themselves must have been 
dependent upon several strands of Byzantine exegetical tradition. 
Nevertheless, though it is possible that the VC on this point may 
have had some contact with Latin currents of thought, it is obvious 
that behind Andrew, Arethas, Autpertus, and their imitators in this 
regard lay a number of axioms of Byzantine political theory, which, 
when logically applied, abundantly sanctioned the description of the 
Byzantine Empire as the kingdom of Christ. 


4. THE BYZANTINE CONCEPT OF THE KINGSHIP 


The empire itself was Christian and eternal; *° and the emperor 
was described not only as divine, most Christian, most beloved of 
God, and perpetual Augustus,*! but also as the elect one, chosen by 


8 See n. 37; cf. also Haymo, Exp. in Apoc., 2, 7, MPL, 117, 1035A, where, 
after repeating the words of Alcuin quoted in n. 32 above with a few variations, 
he then adds: “Lapis autem [the stone of Daniel 2, usually taken by the com- 
mentators, as we have seen (n. 32 above) to mean Christ] crevit, et suscitatus 
est in regnum, quod in aeternum non dissipabitur.” 

ACO (= Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum), ed. Eduard Schwartz, 2.3.2, 
385.13, 17, 29f.: “Christianissimum et pium uestrum imperium, Christianissima 
uestra potentia”; ibid., 381.5~-7: “orationes offerre domino nostro Christo pro 
diuturnitate aeterni uestri imperii, qui et inuisibiliter sua bona uoluntate uobis 
donauit imperium, diui Augusti’’; 2.3.3, 505.16f.: “pro aeterna uestra potestate”’; 
2.3.1, 42.11f.: “incessanter offeramus deo preces pro uestro aeterno imperio, 
sacratissimi imperatores.” Cf. Adamek, op. cit. (n. 33 above), 14ff., 60f., 62f. 

1 ACO, 2.1.2, 312.24: OevdTarot avyovorot; 2.2.1, 58.14f.: “sacratissimi im- 
peratoris”; 46.34: “diuino culmine” = 6elas kopuy@is; 47.20: “Christo amabilis” 
= piddyptoros; 43.33, 44.12f., 47.35, 58.1, 59.14, 61.37: ‘“‘Christianissimi” = 
Prrsxptorot; 2.3.2, 435.4: “digni fide, digni Christo”; 435.9: “divinissimus et 
piissimus noster Dominus”; 380.8, 380.26f.: “petimus diuinitatem’ uestram”’; 
1.1.3, 3.4f., 10.27f., 28.22f., 63.24f., 65.5f., et saepe: rots evceBeoraras xa 
Geopirecraros Oeodoolw kal Ovarevtiniavy viknrals Tpomaovxols det avyotoros. 
See 1.1.8, 45f., and 2.4, 189f., for an excellent list of imperial titles (Christianis- 
simus, GeogiAdcraros, etc.). Cf. Louis Bréhier, “L’origine des titres impériaux a 
Byzance,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 15 (1906), 161-78. 
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God to be his collaborator and messenger,** the friend of the Logos- 
Christ (or of God) ,42 who had bestowed upon him sovereignty and 
power.** The rule of the emperor on earth was thus a copy of the 
eternal heavenly kingdom of God. 


For the Emperor, loved by God [as Eusebius says of Constantine], 
receives from and through Christ the image of supreme sovereignty and 
is the helmsman who directs the government of all on earth in imitation 
of God. ... Adorned with a semblance of heavenly sovereignty, he 
directs his gaze above, and frames his earthly government according to 
the pattern of that divine original, finding strength in his imitation of the 
monarchy of God.” 


Having received his empire from God, the author of all mon- 
archy,*® Constantine, conscious of his divine mission, prayed to God 
to “be merciful and gracious to thy eastern nations” [or people]; and 


“8 Fusebius, Triakontaeterikos, 9, 14; 10, 7, ed. I. A. Heikel, Eusebius Werke, 
1, GCS, 7, 220.30-32, 223.15f.; Idem, Vita, 2, 41; 2, 733; 3, 10, 2bid., 65.26, 
71.23, 81.23f. 

‘SIdem, Triakontaeterikos, 2, 3f., ibid., 199.12-25. 

““ ACO, 2.1.2, 312.22-24; 2.3.2, 381.5-7, cited in n. 4o above; cf. 2.3.3, 
504.28ff.: ‘Deus uobis imperium, ut omnes gubernetis, ad salutem orbis terrarum 
et pacem sanctarum ecclesiarum iuste donauit”; Eusebius, Vzta, 4, 29, 4, loc. 
cit., 129.9-12; cf. Idem, Triakontaeterikos, 3,6, ibid., 202.14-18; Otto Schilling, 
Naturrecht und Staat nach der Lehre d. alten Kirche (Gorres-Gesellschaft zur 
Pflege d. Wiss. im katholischen Deutschland. Veroffentlichungen d. Sektion fiir 
Rechts- und Sozialwiss., 24. Heft [Paderborn, 1914]), 67f., 116, 131, 153, 167, 
215; R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 
West, 1, The Second Century to the Ninth (Edinburgh-London, 1950), 147-60, 
210-18. 

““ Eusebius, Triakontaeterikos, 1, 6, loc. cit., 199.1-3; ibid., 3, 5, loc. cit., 
201.19-21. Cf. ibzd., 5, 2, 203.25-27. On Eusebius’s portrayal of the divine char- 
acter of Constantine’s imperial office, see H. Berkhof, Die Theologie des Eusebius 
von Caesarea (Amsterdam, 1939), 53-59; H. G. Opitz, ““Euseb von Caesarea als 
Theologe,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 34 (1935), I-19. 
Cf. Franz Dolger, “Die Kaiserurkunde d. Byzantiner als Ausdruck ihrer polit- 
ischen Anschauungen,” Byzanz (cf. n. 33 above), 9-33; F. E. Cranz, “Kingdom 
and Polity in Eusebius,” Harvard Theological Review, 45 (1952), 47-66. 

“See n. 44 above, and Otto Treitinger, Die ostrdmische Kaiser- und Reichs- 
idee nach ihrer Gestaltung im hofischen Zeremoniell (Jena, 1938), 33-39; Idem, 
‘Vom ostromischen Staats- und Reichsgedanken,” Leipziger Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir Siidosteuropa, 4 (1940), 1-26; Rodolphe Guilland, “Le droit divin 4 By- 
zance,”’ Eos, 42 (1947), 142-68; Wilhelm Ensslin, “Das Gottesgnadentum des 
autokratischen Kaisertums d. frithbyzantinischen Zeit,” Atti del V Congresso 
internazionale di Studi Bizantini, 1936, 1 (Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, 5[1939)), 
154-66; F. J. Dolger, “Zur antiken und friihchristlichen Auffassung d. Herr- 
schergewalt von Gottes Gnaden,” Antzke und Christentum, 3 (1932), 117-27; 
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the imperial troops at his direction used in their Sunday prayers to 
God a formula in which they said, 


We acknowledge thee the only God; we own thee as our King, and 
implore thy aid. By thy favor have we won the victory; through thee have 
we proved mightier than our enemies. We render thanks for thy past 
benefits and put our faith in thee for future blessings.” 


This is one of the innumerable texts in which God or Christ is 
spoken of as king. In his commentary upon Revelation Arethas 
repeats the description of Jesus as the ruler of the kings of the earth 
(dpywy 8€ rév Baotkéwy 74s y7s), Which occurs in Revelation 1:5, and 
connects it with Daniel’s observation to Nabuchodonosor (Daniel 
5:21, in the recension of Theodotion) that the most high God rules 
the kingdom of men (kvpiever 6 Oeds 6 tioros THs Bacirelas Tév 
avOparwy). Christ is King, Arethas says, over both the spiritual and 
the material world.*8 

Of interest, also, on the kingship of Christ is an inscription of the 
seventh century from Hauran (Deir-Eyub) in Syria, which dates 
a lintel over a church door as having been erected on the 25th day 
of July, in the 536th year of the kingship of Lord Christ, which 
Waddington says is based on the era of Bostra, and places in the year 
641. He explains the clause, xupiov “Incotd Xpicrot BaciAevovros, aS a 
temporary but innocuous substitute for the Byzantine chronology by 


idem, “‘Herrschergewalt hat Gottesmacht,” izbid., 128-31; cf. Fritz Kern, Gottes- 
gnadentum und Widerstandsrecht im friiheren Mittelalter (Mittelalterliche 
Studien, 1, 2 [Leipzig, 1914]), 2ff. 

*' Eusebius, Vita, 2, 55, 1; 4, 20, loc. cit., 63.24f. (rots cots dvaroXtkots), 
125.7ff. Here, and in part of the last sentence quoted in n. 45, I have used the 
English translation by Ernest C. Richardson, A Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, New Series, 1 (N.Y.C., 1890). 

“Comment in Apoc., 1 (on Rev. 1:5), 10 (on Rev. 4:7), 43 (on Rev. 
14:14), MPG, 106, 508AC, 572B, 693A (6 arégavos roy Kuptov "Inoody Baothéa 
alvirrerat. Baothkels yap tov vontay Te kal aloOnrav 6 Xpiorés). Cf. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, MPG, 33, 1168A (6€@ 7@ wapBacrre?), 464A (Christ yer rd Bacidexdy 
atiwua ... 7TH warpl ovpBacirevwy), et saepissime. For an interesting descrip- 
tion of Christ as king of all the universe, visible and invisible, see Nicephorus 
(Patriarch of Constantinople, 806-815), Antirrheticus III adv. Constantinum 
Copr., MPG, 100, 397AB, 393B-400A. Cf. Josef Andreas Jungmann, Die Stellung 
Christi im liturgischen Gebet (Liturgiegeschichtliche Forschungen, Heft 7-8 
[Miinster in Westf., 1925]), 30, 142 n. 70, 198f.; Adolf von Harnack, Militia 
Christi, die christliche Religion und d. Soldatenstand in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten (Tiibingen, 1905), 41, and following n. 
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imperial regnal years, which, though meaningless during the Arab 
occupation, the Christians expected soon to be able to resume after 
what they confidently hoped would be the speedy restoration of 
Syria to the Byzantine Empire.*® 

The connection between the terrestrial empire and its emperor 
on the one hand and the heavenly kingdom of God on the other was 
felt to be so close and intimate that the emperor was regarded as 
sharing his throne with Christ, and as reigning jointly with God.°° 
Similarly, in close conformity with ancient pagan practice, the 
emperor’s person, his possessions and palace, the proceedings of his 
government, and the royal officers were normally designated as holy, 
sacred, or divine (dytos, tepds, Oetos, etc.).°? 

Even in the early centuries of the Christian era, during the persecu- 
tions, before Christianity became the official religion of the Roman 
Empire, Christ was offered prayers for the welfare and good fortune 
of the emperors and the state.5* At the same time Christian writers, 
impressed by the rapid spread of Christianity, came to look upon the 
Roman Empire as the instrument of God’s will, especially designed to 
promote the propagation of the Gospel. Jerome in his commentary on 
the prophet Micah speaks of the imperium Christi, and possibly also 
of unius Dei singulare imperium, as closely bound up with the unity 
of the Roman Empire.*? 

Many, though convinced that the true end of Christian polity was 


4® Edd. Philippe Le Bas et W. H. Waddington, Voyage Archéologique, Ex- 
plication des inscriptions grecques et latines recueillies en Gréce et en Asie 
Mineure, Partie 6, Syrie, p. 552, No. 2413 a. Cf. V. Gardthausen, Griechische 
Palaeographie, 2 (2d ed., Leipzig, 1913), 451; Erik Peterson, EIZ OEOZ 
(Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
N.F., 24 [Gottingen, 1926]), 162f., 226 n. 1, 315; Ernst Kantorowicz, “‘Deus Per 
Naturam, Deus Per Gratiam, a Note on Mediaeval Political Theory,” Harvard 
Theological Review, 45 (1952), 253-77. 

© Treitinger, Die ostromische Kaiser- und Reichsidee, 33f., 39f. 

1 Tbid., arf. 

°° Ludwig Biehl, Das liturgische Gebet fir Kaiser und Reich, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Verhdltnisses von Kirche und Staat (Gorres-Gesellschaft, etc. as 
in n. 44 above, 75. Heft [Paderborn, 1937]); Gerd Tellenbach, Roémischer und 
christlicher Reichsgedanke in d. Liturgie des friihen Mittelalters (SB. d. Heidel- 
berger Ak. d. Wiss., Philos.-hist. Kl., 1934-35, 1. Abh.), off.; Cecil John Cadoux, 
The Early Church and the World (Edinburgh, 1925), 257 n. 9, 386f., 551; 
(Guilelmus) Wilhelm Mangold, De ecclesia primaeva pro Caesaribus ac magis- 
tratibus Romanis preces fundente (Bonn, n.d.), is now obsolete. 

*° See besides the texts collected by Tellenbach, op. cit., 9f., Cosmas Indi- 
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the attainment of the divine, everlasting kingdom of God, which man 
could not hope for on earth, nevertheless equated the Church so 
closely with the kingdom of God that the mundane, terrestrial Church, 
or company of true believers, came to be looked upon as a counter- 
part or actual, visible, earthly embodiment of the supracelestial king- 
dom of God. Here, many felt, in the piety and devotion of the faith- 
ful, was to be found the kingdom of God on earth. This doctrine is 
clearly enunciated by Origen, who connected it with Luke 17:21 (“for 
lo, the kingdom of God is within you”), and also, despite many 
apparent contradictions, by Augustine in the De Civitate Dei (ecclesia 
regnum Christi est regnumque caelorum). Some such conception,”# 
especially in its Greek form, may well have counted among the 
sources for the idea of the author of the VC that the kingdom of 
Christ had already arrived. 


copleustes, Christian Topography, 2 (edition cited in n. 26 above), 80.7-81.23; 
Cadoux, op. cit., 386, 561f. Tellenbach cites but misquotes Jerome, In Michaeam, 
1, 4, MPL, 25, 1188A: “Postquam autem ad imperium Christi singulare im- 
perium Roma sortita est, [et] Apostolorum itineri pervius factus est orbis, et 
apertae sunt eis portae urbium ad praedicationem, unius Dei singulare imperium 
constitutum est.” The text in Migne is unreadable; but the meaning becomes 
clear if after est we add et, the omission of which by haplography is easily 
understood, and put a comma either before unius Dei (so as to give the sense 
suggested above) or thereafter (to give a somewhat different but equally 
plausible interpretation). Cf. Adamek, op. cit. (n. 33 above), 13 n. 24. Johannes 
Hartung, Die Lehre von d. Weltherrschaft im Mittelalter, ihr Werden und ihre 
Begriindung (Inaug. Diss., Halle a. $., 1909), 22ff. 

“See Origen, De oratione, 25.1, ed. Paul Koetschau, Origenes Werke, 2, 
GCS, 3, 356.26ff. The history of the exegesis of this text, on which I have 
collected some materials, cannot be discussed here; J. A. Cramer does not print 
any relevant passages in his Catenae Graecorum patrum in Novum Testamen- 
tum, 2 (Oxford, 1844), in the section on Luke. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, 20, 
9, CSEL, 40.2, 450.6. 

Cf. Robert Frick, Die Geschichte des Reich-Gottes-Gedankens in d. alten 
Kirche bis zu Origenes und Augustin (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, 6 [Giessen, 1928]), 1ooff., 138ff.; Elizabeth Pfeil, Die 
frankische und deutsche Romidee des friihen Mittelalters (Forschungen zur 
mittelalterlichen und neueren Geschichte, herausg. von Albert Brackmann, Fritz 
Hartung, etc., 3 [Munich, 1929]), 32-42; Cadoux, op. cit., 227f.; Otto Schilling, 
Die Staats und Soziallehre des hl. Augustins (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1910); 
Etienne Gilson, Introduction a l'étude de Saint Augustin (Etudes de philosophie 
médiévale, 11 [3rd ed., Paris, 1949]), 125-42; Viktor Stegemann, Augustins 
Gottes-Staat (Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, 
15 [1928]), 26, 29, 31, et passim; Hans Leisegang, “Der Ursprung d. Lehre 
Augustins von d. Civitas Dei,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, 16 (1925), 127-58; 
Sagmiiller, ‘“‘Die Idee von d. Kirche als imperium Romanum im kanonischen 
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That the empire and its government were universally recognized 
as belonging to God (or Christ: see n. 59 below) is proved also by a 
hymn sung on Easter Monday by the people to the emperor on his 
way back from the Church of the Apostles to the palace. On this 
occasion, according to an undated text in the Book of Ceremonies, 
compiled and edited by the Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenne- 
tus (913-59), the people prayed that ‘the Godhead may grant you a 
hundred years to rule its empire’ (cé 4 Oedrys émi ypdvous éxaTov 
a&won thy éavrod dere moditelav). The Book of Ceremonies itself 
is described in its title as a ‘“‘treatise . . . truly worthy of the imperial 
efforts and of the Emperor Constantine, the friend of Christ, and the 
son, in Christ, the Eternal King, of the most wise Emperor Leo of 
everlasting memory.” °° 


5. I PETER 2:17 


When the Emperor Michael III (842-67) asked Constantine and 
Methodius to undertake the mission to Moravia in response to the 
request of King Rastislav (VM V), the hagiographer points out, they 
did as the Emperor wished, for “they obviously could not refuse God 
and the Empire, since St. Peter (I Peter 2:17) had said, ‘Fear God 
and honor the Emperor.’ ” ®* The author of the VM quotes only this 


Recht,” Theologische Quartalschrift, 80 (1898), 50-80; Helmut Werner, Der 
Untergang Roms (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, 17 [Stutt- 
gart, 1939]), 142ff.; Ernst Staehelin, Die Verkiindigung des Reiches Gottes in d. 
Kirche Jesu Christi, 1 (Basel, 1951), contains patristic excerpts on the kingdom 
of God in German translation. 

= De Ceremoniis, 1, 5, ed., transl. Albert Vogt, Constantin VII Porphyro- 
généte, Le livre des cérémonies, 1 (Paris, 1935), 43.14ff.; 1.1ff.; ed. Reiske, 1, 
49.17ff.; 3.2ff.: Kwvoravrivov rod gdtdoxplarov cai év alte TH Xpiot@ T@ aiwvlyw 
Bactrhet Bacitdhéws vlod Aéovros Tov godwrarouv Kai deyuvynorov Bacihéws civTaypya 
Te Kal Baotdrelou amovdns byTws adéov Tolnua. 

* Among many quotations of I Peter 2:13-17 note: Martyrium Polycarpi, 
10, 2; Clemens Romanus, J Epistula ad Corinthios, 61, 1, Patrum apostolicorum 
opera, edd. Gebhardt, Harnack, Zahn, 1, 1 (2d ed., Leipzig, 1876), 103f. (with 
references); Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, 1, 11, MPG, 6, roqgof.; Tertullian, 
Scorpiace, 14, CSEL, 20, 177.21ff.; Origen, Contra Celsum, 8, 68, Origenes Werke, 
2, GCS, 3, 285.15; Didymus Alexandrinus, In Epistolam I S. Petri, MPG, 39, 
1765D-1767B; Augustine, Speculum, 44; Idem, De divinis scripturis sive Specu- 
lum, 94, CSEL, 12, 263.1ff., 614.5ff.; Fulgentius of Ruspe, Ad Trasimundum, 
1, 2, MPL, 65, 226C; Facundus of Hermiane, Pro defensione trium capitulorum, 
2, 1, MPL, 67, 559B; M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, Complexiones canonicarum 
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verse, which is derived from Proverbs 24:21 (‘‘My son, fear thou God 


and the King”), although the passage as a whole (I Peter 2:13-17) 
is relevant: 


Be subject to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether to 
the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as sent by him for vengeance on 
evil doers and for praise to them that do well. For so is the will of God, 
that by well-doing ye should put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: 
as free, and not using your freedom for a cloak of wickedness, but as 
bond-servants of God. Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 
Honor the king. 


In the patristic exegesis, this portion of the First Epistle of Peter, 
like Proverbs 21:1 and the second chapter of Daniel, was used to 
justify the Byzantine imperial government as a part of the divine 
plan for the universe. According to a commentary thereon attributed 
to John Chrysostom,>’ Christians must subject themselves to the 
officials appointed by the emperors, but are released from the obliga- 
tion of obedience if ordered to violate God’s will.°® This might almost 
seem to open the way to indiscriminate and wilful resistance to the 
emperor and his royal officers, but Chrysostom’s next words effectively 
dispose of this possibility and, buttressed by a quotation from 
Romans 13, which is the most notable chapter in the New Testament 
that enjoins submission to the higher powers, pronounce resistance 
to the government as tantamount to opposition to the commandment 
of God (Romans 13:2: “Therefore he that resisteth the power with- 
standeth the ordinance of God’’). 

Obedience to human rulers, Chrysostom says, is not inconsistent 
with piety, since he who yields to the emperor and his agents is not 
obeying the officials but God. Furthermore, he adds, in expounding 
upon verse 15 of this same chapter (“by doing good ye put to silence 


epistularum septem, 6, MPL, 70, 1365 AB; Gregory the Great, In primum regum 
expositiones, 4, 42, MPL, 79, 312C; Eligius Noviomensis, Homilia 1, MPL, 87, 
595D; Oecumenius of Tricca, In I Petrum, 4, MPL, 119, 537A-540D, who 
comments also on Chrysostom’s treatment of this passage, which is discussed 
below; Photius, Epzstulae, 1, 14, MPG, 102, 764C; cf. Idem, Ad Amphilo- 
chium, 179, MPG, 101, 881-883. Note how Fulgentius and Facundus attempt 
to interpret I Peter 2:17 as a justification for their attack on Justinian’s theology. 
TJ. A. Cramer, Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum, 8 
(Oxford, 1844), 54-56. 
8 Tbid., §5.1—5. 
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the ignorance of senseless men’’), it is not true, as some slanderers 
assert, that Christ came to overthrow the government and to teach 
contempt for all earthly institutions. Therefore, when these calumnia- 
tors see Christians submissive to the civil authorities, they are silenced 
and realize that it was wrong of them to disparage the government of 
Christ.°? 

All this Chrysostom writes by way of annotation upon I Peter 
2:13-15. On verses 16-17 he adds: 


whatever the rulers do justly and legally, they do without being called 
to task; but when they act unjustly, illegally, and tyrannically, to over- 
throw justice, they are destroyed, because the righteous judgment of God 
reaches all men alike. Therefore, government on earth was established by 
God for the welfare of mankind, not, as some say, by the devil, in order 
that men, in fear of it, might abstain from devouring each other like fish. 
By the imposition of laws the manifold injustice of men is checked. 
Accordingly, “the powers that be are ordained of God” (Romans 13:1) 
and are the servants of God, as Paul says. It is therefore obvious that the 
devil lied when he said, “It [authority] hath been delivered unto me; and 
to whomsoever I will I give it” (Luke 4:6). For kings are not ordained 
by his command. Some are appointed for the improvement and benefit of 
their subjects, and for the preservation of justice; others, to frighten, 
punish, correct, and rebuke them, or because of their mockery, insolence, 
and excessive pride, according to their deserts before the righteous judgment 
of God, as we have said above. Disobedience and lack of submission to the 
rulers is wicked... .” 


The admonition of I Peter 2:17 was used also in a later day by 
Patriarch Anthony IV of Constantinople (1391-97) in a reply to 
the Grand Duke Basil I Dimitrevich (1371-1425) of Moscow. Con- 
fronted by the collapse of Byzantine power at the end of the four- 
teenth century (ca. 1394-97), Basil reaffirmed his loyalty to the 
Byzantine Church, but expressed unwillingness to continue to recog- 
nize the supremacy of the emperor of Constantinople. Anthony quotes 
I Peter 2:17 to prove that there was only one emperor in the world 


° Ibid., 55.8ff. 

*Tbid.. 55.27ff. For similar expressions on the obligations of Christians to 
their rulers, cf. Carlyle (op. cit., n. 44 above), 89-98, 128-131, 161-174, 210—- 
218; and The Norman Anonymous of r1roo a.v., ed. George H. Williams (Har- 
vard Theological Studies, 18 [1951]), 198f. 

See also Karl Hermann Schelkle, ‘Staat und Kirche in d. patristischen Ausle- 
gung von Rm 13.1-7,” Zeitschrift fir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 44 
(1952-53), 223-36. 
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and that all save the emperor of Constantinople were usurpers and 
totally unworthy of regard.®! 


6. CONCLUSION 


The possibility that Latin influences may be discernible in the VC, 
alongside of the strictly Byzantine, should occasion no surprize in 
view of the sojourn of Constantine and Methodius both in Rome 
and in regions like Moravia and Bulgaria, in which emissaries of 
the popes and of the Franks had long been active. Indubitable traces 
of a Western environment have already been noted by Dvornik, as 
for example in the use of the term apostolicus as an epithet for the 
pope ®* and in the prominence given Sylvester and other Roman 
pontiffs in the enumeration of the first six oecumenical councils.* 
On the other hand, the unqualified acceptance in the VC and VM of 
the Byzantine doctrine of the kingship give evidence of a close 
dependence upon the Constantinopolitan court. 

This circumstance may perhaps have some bearing on the much 
discussed question of the relationship of the two Slavic apostles to 
the Patriarch Photius (858-67, 877-86). Dvornik maintains that 
they were his active partisans and allies.°* But Grivec, because of 
what appears to be a deep emotional hostility to Photius, whose 
rehabilitation by Dvornik as orthodox even from the Roman point 
of view he cannot be induced wholly to accept, insists that they 
must have been at least neutral in the contest between Photius and 
the papacy, if not actually supporters of the latter and of Photius’s 
rival, Ignatius (Patriarch, 847-58, 867-77) .®° 

Since, however, both Constantine and Methodius seem always to 
have enjoyed the favor of the Byzantine emperors (Michael ITI, 


& Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, 2 (Acta Patriarchatus 
Constantinopolitani, MCCCXV-MCCCCII), edd. F. Miklosich et I. Miller 
(Vienna, 1862), 191f. For the date, see Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des 
byzantinischen Staates (2d ed., Munich, 1952), 439. 

® Dvornik, 1, 295-300, 378, 380, 386-390. 

8 Tbid., 300, 383f. (VM I). 

* Ibid., 33, 52, 44f., 66, 68, 79f., 146f., 313-330; Idem, The Photian Schism, 
History and Legend (Cambridge, England, 1948), 33, 52. 

% “De ss, Cyrilli et Methodii amicitia dubia cum Photio,” Orientalia Chris- 
tiana Periodica, 17 (1951), 192-203; V. Grumel, “Byzance et Photius dans les 
légendes slavonnes des saints Cyrille et Méthode,” Echos d’Orient, 33 (1934), 353. 
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842-67, and Basil I, 867-86) and frequently to have performed 
missions on their behalf, it is not logical to suppose, in the absence of 
a single direct statement to this effect in the sources, that they could 
have withheld their support from the patriarch whom the emperor 
himself had chosen and championed, at least in the two periods of 
Photius’s incumbency, 858-67 and 877-86, the former of which ex- 
tends almost to the death of Constantine, who died in 869, and the 
latter of which goes one year beyond the life of Methodius, who died 
in 885. 
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VI 
NESTORIUS WAS ORTHODOX 


I. PREFATORY REMARKS ON NESTORIUS AND CYRIL! 


UST as all thinking people are said to be either Platonists or Aristotelians, 
most theologians favor either Nestorius or Cyril. Both have their 
admirers, who usually assume, with championship of one of the two, an 
intense dislike for the other. Tradition and the Church (except, of course, for 
the Nestorians) have handed down a judgment adverse to Nestorius. This is 
unfortunate, not because Nestorius was always right, as he was not, but rather 
because both he and Cyril, when measured by the standard of the Fourth 
Oecumenical Council (held at Chalcedon in 451) and its Creed, which is the 
major criterion of Christological orthodoxy, have similar—or reciprocal defects. 
It should be noted carefully that my dogmatic definitions and the case for 
Nestorius are based upon the Chalcedonian Symbol and Cyril’s Second Letter 
to Nestorius. Except for a brief reference (at note 66 infra), I do not discuss 
the question of the relationship between Nestorius’ Christology and that of 
Cyril’s Third Letter (with its Twelve Anathemas), which did not achieve oecu- 


1 I had completed this article before reading Aloys Grillmeier’s admirable paper (see infra), with 
which I am in essential agreement. The major difference between us is that I take Nestorius to have 
been completely orthodox, whether judged on the criterion of the Chalcedonian Symbol or from the 
point of view of speculative theology, whereas he has some reservations. Excellent also is the book (see 
infra) of R. V. Sellers, who argues that Nestorius and Cyril were in reality seeking the same theological 
goals. His results are very similar to mine except that my method and purpose differ from his. 

For the earlier bibliography on Nestorius, see Johannes Quasten, Patrology, 3, The Golden Age of 
Greek Patristic Literature from the Council of Nicaea to the Council of Chalcedon (Utrecht-Antwerp- 
Westminster, 1960), 514-19; Berthold Altaner, Patrologie, 5th ed. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1958), § 72; 
Eng. transl., Hilda C. Graef (2bzd., 1960). See especially Aloys Grillmeier, ‘‘Das Scandalum oecumeni- 
cum des Nestorius in kirchlich-dogmatischer und theologiegeschichtlicher Sicht,’’ Scholastik, 36 (1961), 
321-56; Helmut Ristow, ‘‘Der Begriff toédowtov in der Theologie des Nestorius,” Aus dev byzantinisti- 
schen Arbeit dev deutschen demokratischen Republik (Berliner byzantinistische Arbeiten, 5 (Berlin, 1957]), 
218-36, who makes little use of the Bazaar; Luigi I. Scipioni, Ricerche sulla Cristologia del ‘‘Libro dt 
Evaclide’’ dt Nestorio (Pavadosis, 11 [Freiburg, Switzerland, 1956}), is ecclesiastically committed to the 
traditional condemnation of N., though his approach to N.’s ‘‘metaphysics’’ is fresh and original; 
Chrysostomus Baur, ‘‘Drei unedierte Festpredigten aus der Zeit der nestorianischen Streitigkeiten,”’ 
Traditio, 9 (1953), IoI-26: texts with an ‘‘Antiochene’’ Christology; Thomas Camelot, ‘‘De Nestorius 
a Eutyches,’’ Das Konzil von Chalkedon, edd. Aloys Grillmeier and Heinrich Bacht, 1 (Wurzburg, 1951), 
213-42; Henry Chadwick, ‘‘Eucharist and Christology in the Nestorian Controversy,’ Journal of 
Theological Studies, N.S. 2 (1951), 145-64; Aubrey R. Vine, An Approach to Christology (London, 1948) ; 
G. L. Prestige, Fathers and Heretics (London, 1940), 120-79; R. V. Sellers, Two Ancient Christologies 
(London, 1940); E. Amann, ‘‘Nestorius,’’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 11, 1 (Paris, 1931), 
76-157; Friedrich Loofs, Nestorius and His Place in the History of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge, 1914) ; 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, Nestorius and His Teaching (Cambridge, 1908). On the philosophical implications 
of ‘‘Nestorianism,’’ see Harry A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1956), 451-63. See special note at the bottom of p. 140. 

The sources on which this paper is based are: Paul Bedjan, ed., Nestorius, Le Livre d’Hévaclide de 
Damas (Leipzig-Paris, 1910), a critical edition of the Syriac version, against which I have verified the 
principal texts quoted infra; all of the English translations have been taken verbatim from G. R. Driver. 
and Leonard Hodgson, Nestorius, the Bazaar of Heracleides, newly translated from the Syriac (Oxford, 
1925). Cf. F. Nau, Nestorius d’aprés les sources ovientales (Paris, 1911); Friedrich Loofs, Nestoriana, Die 
Fvragmente des Nestorius (Hallea. S., 1905); and the immensely learned, extremely detailed, but massively 
unusable work of Ignaz Rucker, Studien zum Concilium Ephesinum, A. Ortentierende Quellenkunde ; 
B. Zuy Dogmengeschichte nach dem syrischen Liber Heraclidis, ed. Bedjan, rgr0 (1930-35), outlined by 
the author in B, IV, a, b, c, Das Dogma von dev Pervsénlichkett Christt (Oxenbronn bei Ginzburg a. D., 
1934), and zdem, A, III, Ephesinische Konzilsakien in syvischer Uberlieferung (ibid., 1935). 
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menical sanction until 553 (see note 8 infra), and is therefore irrelevant to the 
subject of this paper. 

Nestorius was condemned at Chalcedon (as also in 431 at Ephesus by the 
Third Oecumenical Council) for dividing Christ into two separate persons, 
although he always claimed that he was not guilty of making such a division, 
and continually affirmed his belief in the oneness of Christ. On the other hand, 
Cyril, who was enthusiastically acclaimed at both Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
formulated a Christology which many deem to be in direct conflict with that of 
451. He repeatedly declares Christ to have been both divine and human, God 
and man. But his critics complain that, in his advocacy of the “hypostatic 
union’”’ and the Apollinarian Christological formula, uia puois tou Oeou Aoyou 
oecopKwpévn (‘one incarnate nature of God the Word’’), which he mistakenly 
took to be Athanasian in origin, he lost sight of Christ’s human nature. Curi- 
ously, in the appraisal of Nestorius and Cyril, it can be shown that the case for 
each rests mainly upon his understanding and use of a single word, to which he 
assigned contradictory meanings. The decisive term for Nestorius was TpdowTrov 
(person), which he used in two different senses; and Cyril® had similar difficulty 
with pvors (nature). 

Both were guilty of flagrant inconsistency. But both obviously meant to be 
what we call orthodox; and the more this question is studied, the more it 
appears that the conflict between them was not primarily theological in 
character, but largely personal, ecclesiastico-political, and terminological. If 
Nestorius and Cyril could have been compelled to discuss their differences 
calmly and to define their terms with precision, under the supervision of a strict 
and impartial arbiter who could have kept them under control until they had 
explained themselves clearly, there is little doubt that they would have found 
themselves in substantial agreement theologically, though separated toto caelo 
as far as the prestige of their respective archiepiscopal sees was concerned. 
Being Archbishop of Constantinople (428-31) and champion of the theological 
tradition of the city of Antioch, in which he had begun his career, Nestorius 
resented the intervention of Cyril, the Archbishop of Alexandria (412-44), 
who had determined to humble the clergy of the capital city and gain dominion 
over the entire Eastern Church. 

In discussing Nestorius, I have for obvious reasons disregarded almost 
entirely the remarks attributed to him by his opponents, and have relied 
heavily upon his own book, the so-called Bazaar of Heraclerdes, which he 

° For the bibliography on Cyril, see A. Spindeler, ‘‘Ityrillos,’’ Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 6, 
2nd ed. by Josef Hofer and Ixarl Rahner (Freiburg im Br., 1961), 706-9; Quasten, Patrology, 3, 116-42; 
Altaner, Patrologie, § 56. In my forthcoming book, The Mind of Byzantium, I discuss Cyril’s position 
and the Emperor Justinian I’s espousal of the Cyrillian theology in separate chapters. For the Apol- 
linarian origin of Cyril’s Christological formula, see Hans Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und 
seine Schule, 1 (Tubingen, 1904), 108 ff., 133f., 185ff., 251.1 ff.; Contra fraudes Apollinaristarum, P.G.., 
86, 2, 1948-76 (authorship unknown). Cf. Joseph van den Dries, The Formula of Saint Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, mia physis tu Theu Logu sesarkomene (Rome, 1939). In 532, Hypatius of Ephesus, a strict Chalce- 
donian, denounced the Apollinarian forgeries. He refused to believe that the highly revered Cyril could ever 
have been duped by them and preferred to regard the frequent appearance of the Apollinarian formula 


in Cyril's works as the result of interpolation by heretics: 4cla conciliorum oecumenicorum, ed. Eduard 
Schwartz (cited fra as 4COQ), 4, 2 (Berlin, 1914), 171.40-173.2, 179.38-180.3; cf. note 8 infra. 
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completed in exile ca. 451. Unfortunately, the Greek text of this work has 
disappeared, but there is a Syriac translation dating from the sixth century 
which seems to be reliable, notwithstanding an initial error of the translator, 
who misunderstood the word tpayuarteia (‘treatise’) in the original title, and 
incorrectly rendered it by Bazaar. The Heracleides in question was a man of 
high repute, whose name Nestorius deliberately substituted for his own, as we 
learn from the preface to the Syriac version, in order to attract readers, since, he 
feared, the pious would have been repelled by that of a notoriously heretical 
author. 

It may be, as some object, that the Bazaar represents a Nestorius who had 
had twenty years since his condemnation in 431 to repent of his errors and 
make essential emendations. Even if this be true, it remains legitimate to allow 
him to be judged by his own latest and most mature efforts. 


2. NESTORIUS GETS INTO TROUBLE 


Theodore of Mopsuestia,’ the leading theologian of the School of Antioch, 
vigorously attacked the Apollinarian formula, one incarnate nature of God the 
Word; and his antipathy for this description of the relation of the two natures 
in Jesus Christ was shared by Nestorius, who had been transferred to Con- 
stantinople in 428, the year of Theodore’s death. Nestorius first provoked* the 
ire of conservative theologians when he espoused the view of a Constantino- 
politan presbyter by thename of Anastasius that Mary the Virgin should not be 
described as Oeotdxos (“‘she who bore God”’ or “Mother of God’). It was proper 
to speak of Mary as Xpiototéxos (‘‘Mother of Christ’’), or, with the appropriate 
reservations, as "AvOpwtrotéKos (“‘Mother of man’’), or even possibly as OcoBoyos 
(‘‘God-receiving’’), Nestorius said, but impious to suggest that a mortal woman 
could have been the Mother of God. 

The designation Theotokos for Mary had been current at least since the 
beginning of the fourth century,® and meant that Mary, the mother of Jesus 


3 On Theodore of Mopsuestia, see the works cited in notes 1f. supra, s.v. In my paper, “The Im- 
mutability of Christ, and Justinian’s Condemnation of Theodore of Mopsuestia,’’ Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 6 (1951), 125-60, I show that Theodore’s Christology was heretical because of his misuse of the 
term tpemtdés as defined by the First Council of Nicaea in 325. This seems to me to be a simpler and 
more decisive solution of the problem of Theodore’s Christology than the erudite but complicated 
analyses to be found in the numerous books and monographs that have been written on this subject. 
The literature is collected by Luise Abramowski, ‘‘Zur Theologie Theodors von Mopsuestia,”’ Zettschrift 
fiiy Kirvchengeschichie, 4.°. 10 = 72 (1961), 263-93; Quasten, Altaner, etc., op. cit., s.v. 

4 Socrates, H. E., 7, 32, P.G., 67, 808 ff.; cf. note 6 z2/fra. 

5 First occurence, ed. Hans-Georg Opitz, Athanasius Werke, 3, 1, 1 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934), 28.15f. 
(P. G. 18, 568C): a letter written in 324 by Bishop Alexander of Alexandria to the homonymous bishop 
of Thessalonike. Socrates, H. E., 7, 32, 17, says that Origen wrote a long dissertation on the suitability 
of this designation for Mary in his Commentary on Romans, but the term cannot be found in the extant 
text or in the other early authors who are often cited (see works listed anfra). 

On the Virgin Mary, see Georges Jouassard, ‘‘Marie a travers la patristique,’’ ed. Hubert du Manoir, 
Maria, études sur la sainte Vierge, 1 (Paris, 1949), 70ff., n.b. 85ff.; Antoine Wenger, ‘‘Foi et picté 
mariales A Byzance,” ibid., 5 (1958), 923-81; idem, L’assomption de la T. S. Vierge dans la tradition 
byzantine du vi® au x® siécle (Paris, 1955); Carlo Cecchelli, Mater Christz, 4 vols. (Rome, 1946-54); 
Mauricius Gordillo, Mariologia orientalis (Ovientalia Christiana Analecta, 141 [Rome, 1954]}); Martin 
Jugie, L’immaculée conception dans V’Ecrituve Sainte et dans la tvadition orientale (Rome, 1952); idem, 
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La mort et Vassomption de la Sainte Vierge (Studi e Testi, 114 [Vatican City, 1944]); V. Schweitzer, 
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Christ, was in a strict sense the mother of the humanity of Jesus, which had 
been united in her womb with the divine nature of the eternal Logos. No one 
ever suggested that Mary was the mother of the divine nature, but only that 
the divine Logos had joined himself to the human nature of Jesus at the moment 
of conception, and that, by reason of the closeness of the union between the divine 
and human natures in Christ (the communicatio idiomatum, on which see 
notes 56-70 infra), she might then be called the Mother of Ged (see note 65 i/fra). 
For, all agreed, the flesh to which she gave birth was that of the divine Logos, 
and the Jesus Christ she bore was God as well as man. 

Nestorius concedes that the epithet Theotokos was innocuous if properly 
explained in this fashion.* But, with rare exceptions, he refuses to use it by 
itself, as Cyril constantly did, without adequate qualification. Even apart from 
his strictures on this term, however, which was sanctioned by the universal 
Church at the Fourth Oecumenical Council in 451 (see note 9 z/va), Nestorius 
was accused of other theological irregularities, and stands officially condemned 
as a heretic. 

But he still has his champions.’ The Christians of Persia, who seceded from 
the Byzantine imperial Church in 424, before the Nestorian question had arisen, 
and their descendants, the “‘Nestorians’’ of later times, revere his authority. 
In addition, a host of modern writers have taken up the cudgels in his defence. 


‘‘Alter des Titels 6¢0TéKos,’’ Der Katholik, Ser. 3, 27 (1903), 97-113. Cf. also Georges Jouassard, ‘Deux 
chefs de file en théologie mariale dans la seconde moitié du ivéme siécle: saint Epiphane et saint Am- 
broise,’’ Gregorianum, 42 (1961), 5-36; Daniel Stiernon, ‘‘Bulletin de théologie mariale byzantine,”’ 
Revue des études byzantines, 17 (1959), 201-50; Lexikon der Marienkunde, edd. Konrad Algermissen, 
Ludwig Boer, Georg Engelhardt, Michael Schmaus, Julius Tyciak (Regensburg, 1957-); René 
Laurentin, Court traité de théologie mariale, 4th ed. (Paris, 1959); Sergius S. Fedyniak, Mariologia apud 
bp. orientales (Basilium M., Gregortum Naz., Gregorium Nys.) (Rome, 1958). 

6 My references to the Bazaar of Heracleides are to the pages of the translation of Driver and Hodgson. 
See on this point pp. 99f., 148ff., 185, 193f., 293f., 295 ff., 387 (fr. 271); Loofs, Nestoriana, index C, 
S.vv. &vOpwTroTéKos, yptaTtoTéKos, Maria (p. 402), Oe08dyos. N. b. 177.11f., 263.12, 276.3-5, 277.20; 
Nestorius’ Second homily on the temptations of Jesus, ed. F. Nau, op. cit. (note 1 supra), 345.7f., in 
which he uses @cotéKos without exegesis; cf. Loofs, op. ctt., 191.6, 19f., 272.13-273.1. 

? See especially in note 1 supra: Grillmeier, Vine, Sellers, Loofs, Bethune-Baker, op. cit. Of these, 
Sellers is the most favorable to Nestorius. On the Persian Council of 424, see J. B. Chabot, Synodicon 
ortentale ou recuetl de synodes nestoriens (Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale 
et autres bibliothéques, 37 [Paris, 1902]), 43-53, 285-98. Cf. Ignacio Ortiz de Urbina, ‘‘Storia e cause dello 
scisma della Chiesa di Persia,’’ Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 3 (1937), 456-85; J. Labourt, Le 
christianisme dans l’emptire perse sous la dynastie sassanide, 224-632 (Paris, 1904), 121-25. 

On the Nestorians, see J. Joseph, The Nestorians and their Muslim Neighbors (Princeton, 1961) 
(modern only); Bertold Spuler, ‘‘Die nestorianische Kirche,’ Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1. Abt., Bd. 8, 
Abschn. 2 (Leiden, 1961), 120-69; Raymond Janin, Les églises orientales et les rites ovrientaux, athed. (Paris, 
1955), 409-29; Wilhelm de Vries, Dev Kirchenbegriff der von Rom getrennten Syrer (Ovientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 145 [Rome, 1955]); tdem, Sakvamententheologie bei den Nestorvianern (Ovientalia Christiana 
Analecia, 133 [Rome, 1947]); A. C. Moule, Nestorians in China (London, 1940); Aubrey R. Vine, 
The Nestorian Churches, a Concise History of Nestorian Christianity from the Persian Schism to the 
Modern Assyrians (London, 1937): a popular survey; Martin Jugie, Theologia dogmatica christiano- 
rum orientalium ab ecclesia catholica dissidentium, 5 (Paris, 1935), 9-347; E. Tisserant, ‘‘L’église 
nestorienne,’’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 11, 1 (Paris, 1931), 157-323; Konrad Liibeck, Die 
altpersische Muisstonskirche (Abhandlungen aus Missionskunde und Missionsgeschichte, 15 [Aachen, 
1919]): has references to sources. Cf. also Juan Mateos, Lelya-Sapra, essai d'interprétation des matines 
chaldéennes (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 156 (Rome, 1959]); Henri Bernard, La découverte de nestoriens 
mongols aux Ordos et l’histoive ancienne du Christianisme en Extréme-Orient (Tientsin, 1935); George 
P. Badger, The Nestorians and Their Rituals, 2 vols. (London, 1852): erudite travelogue with trans- 
lations from the liturgy. 
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Some argue that the action of the Council of Ephesus in 431 was ambiguous and 
cannot be regarded as a valid oecumenical condemnation of Nestorius. They 
point cut, also, that the Letter cf Cyril (the Third) most damaging to Nestorius, 
was not approved by the Church until 553.8 Others contend, in a variety of 
ways, that Nestcrius has been misrepresented or misunderstood and never was 
guilty of the dogmatic lapses that have been attributed to him. 

But in general not even the most favorably disposed among his defenders 
have said much more in his behalf than that he was almost or nearly orthodox. 
In dogmatic theology, however, such an apologia is meaningless, and is very 
much like saying of an egg that “‘it is partly fresh’’ or that “‘parts of it are 
excellent.’”’ A doctrine is either heretical or it is not, and only a slight defect, no 
larger than the letter iota, which was all that separated the orthodox from the 
heretics in the matter of éyoovotos, is sufficient to invalidate an entire system. 

My own thesis is that Nestorius was not only thoroughly and indubitably 
orthodox, but also in many respects the profoundest and most brilliant 
theologian of the fifth century. It must be admitted that his style is often turgid 
and confusing. The repetitiousness of his great theological treatise,the Bazaar 
of Heraclerdes, is frustrating, wearisome, and painful. It would have been vastly 
more effective if some expert rhetorician had pruned it of tautology, eliminated 
contradictions, added the necessary logical definitions, which Nestorius un- 
happily eschewed, and reduced its length by a half or three quarters. Still, even 
in a morass of verbiage, the Bazaar is a document that merits careful consider- 
ation. The first book, which is devoted to a metaphysical analysis of Nestorius’ 
first principles, is altogether unique, and constitutes the subtlest and most pene- 
trating study of the mystery of the incarnation in the whole of patristic 
literature. 


3. TERMINOLOGICAL COMPLEXITIES AND AMBIGUITIES 


Nestorius fell into disrepute primarily because of his theory of the elements 
that made up the person of Jesus Christ, who was both perfect God and perfect 
man. The view authorized at Chalcedon in 451 was that in Jesus Christ there 


8 Cf. note 2 supra. The Council of Ephesus deliberately, it seems, withheld approval from Cyril’s 
Third Letter to Nestorius; ACO (see note 2 supra), I, I, 1 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1927-30), 33-42; zbid., 1, 2 
(ibid., 1925-26), 45-51; 1, 3 (tbid., 1929), 26-35; P.G., 77, 105 ff. As Joseph Hefele-H. Leclercq, Histoive 
des conciles, 2, 1 (Paris, 1908), 301 note 2, say, there is no record that the letter was acclaimed or 
approved at Ephesus. According to ACO, 1, 2, 51.34, it was merely incorporated into the Acta. Bishop 
Hypatius of Ephesus pointed out at a conference held in Constantinople in 532, that the Council of 
Chalcedon had expressly withheld approval from Cyril’s Twelve anathemas (which form an appendix 
to the Third Letter): ACO, 4, 2, 169-84; n.b. 173.18 ff., 21-29; 175.33-38; 177.10-17. On Hypatius, see 
Charles Moeller, ‘‘Le chalcédonisme et le néo-chalcédonisme en Orient de 451 a la fin du vi? siécle,”’ 
Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 1 (cited in note 1 supra), 661; Marcel Richard, ‘‘Le néo-chalcédonisme,”’ 
Meélanges de science religieuse, 3 (1946), 158f. For the literature on the twelve anathemas, see Quasten, 
Patrology, 3, 134. Jean Gouillard, “‘Hypatios d’Ephése ou du Pseudo-Denys & Théodore Studite,” 
Revue des études byzantines, 19 (Mélanges Raymond Janin) (Paris, 1961), 63-75, and the literature 
there cited deal with other aspects of Hypatius’ activity, not with the problem at issue here. 

Diepen, Douze dialogues (see note 66 infra), 49-126, makes a valiant but unsuccessful attempt to 
prove, against just about all of the major authorities, that the Twelve Anathemas (and Cyril's Third 
Lettey to Nestorius as a whole) had received oecumenical endorsement at Ephesus and Chalcedon. He 
has found no evidence prior to 553 which indicates that these texts were used as oecumenically valid 
criteria of Christological orthodoxy. 
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were two natures, one divine and one human, which together formed one 
hypostasis or person (prosopon).® Nestorius granted that there were two natures 
in Christ. But he held that each nature (physis) implied an otoia (substance or 
essence), an UTootaos (hypostasis),° and a prosopon, so that there were in Christ 
two natures, two substances (or essences), two hypostases (which he often omits), 
and two prosopa.!! Cyril and his school admitted that each nature involved a 
substance, forthese terms were synonymous in theChristological usage of the fifth 
century ;7 and they agreed that each nature had an hypostasis and a prosopon. 


® The text of the Creed of 451 is to be found in ACO, 2, I, 2, 129 [325]f.; J. B. Mansi, Sacrorum 
conciltorum nova et amplissima collectio, 7 (Florence, 1762), 116ABC, or in any of the numerous editions 
of H. Denzinger-I. B. Umberg, Enchiridion symbolorum, e.g., ed. 28 (Freiburg im Br., 1947), no. 148, 
p. 70f.; T. Herbert Bindley, The Oecumentcal Documents of the Faith, 4th ed. by F. W. Green (London, 
1950), 183-99, with introduction, translation, and notes. For commentary, see J. N. D. Kelly, Early 
Christian doctrines, 2nd ed. (London, 1960), 338-43; R. V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon (London, 
1953); Aloys Grillmeier, ‘‘Die theologische und sprachliche Vorbereitung der christologischen Formel 
von Chalkedon,”’ Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 1 (cited in note 1 supra), 1, 5-202; Ignacio Ortiz de Urbina, 
‘“‘Das Symbol von Chalkedon, sein Text, sein Werden, seine dogmatische Bedeutung,” 2b7d., 1, 389-418; 
Wilhelm de Vries, ‘Die syrisch-nestorianische Haltung zu Chalkedon,”’ zbid., 1, 603-35. In the text 
which follows I reproduce Schwartz’s edition, loc. cit., except that after the second dyoovotov I read 
TOv avTov fyIv instead of tiv tov avtdv. 

“Etrovevor toivuy tois aylois tatpdoiv Eva Kal TOv auTOV GuOAOCYyeiv Ulov TOV KUpIOoV NLdY "Incotv Xpiotov 
OuULPw@vas atravtes EKSiSaoKouev, TEAEIoOv TOV auTOV Ev OeOTHTI Kal TEAEIOV TOV aUTOV Ev avOpwTrOTNTI, BEdv 
GANAS Kai AvOpctrov GANOds TOV avTOV, & Wuxi|s AOYIKis Kal GapaTos, GuooWoIov TH tratpl kata trv GeoTH TE, 
Kal Quoovotov Tov avTov Hiv KaTa Thy dvOpwTréTnTa, KaTa TravTaA Spoiov TUIv yopis auaptias’ Trpd alavoov 
Nev €k TOU TraTpds yevynOevTa KaTa Tv GeoTHTa, éT? toyatoo 5 Td v HyEpdv Tov avtov Sr hyas Kal Sia Thy 
T\MeTEpav owtnplav && Mapias tis trapSévou Tijs SeoTOKOU KaTa Thy d&vOpcTréTHTA,Eva Kal TOV avTOv XpioToy, 
uldv, KUpIov, Uovoyevij, Ev U0 guceoly, dovyxUTws, aTpETTTOS, &SiaIpeTOS, Gxwpiotws yuwoilduEevov' ovSapot 
TTS TAV QUTEwV Siapopas avnoenuEvns Sia Thy Evwooiv, aeolopéevns SE UXAAOV Tis [16TH TOS éxatépas PUGEWS Kal 
els Ev rpdowtroy Kal Liav UTdoTacIv CuVTpEXOUOTS, OUK els BVO Trodowira LEpITdHEvov 7 Sia1poUWEvov, &AX’ 
eva kal Tov avtov ulov povoyevi] GeOv Adyov KUpIov "IncoUv Xpiotév, KaOdtrep GAveob_ev of trpogijtai Trepl 
auToU Kal autos Tuas “Inoots Xpiotos E€etraiSevoev Kal TO Tddv Tratépwv Auiv TrapadéSeoxe oUUPOAov. 

10 Nestorius uses this term less frequently than he does the others, but he links it with them: 
Bazaar, 163, 208, 218f., 228. 

11 Tbid., 163, 170, 218f., 262. 

12 On the history and development of this technical vocabulary, see Ernst Hammerschmidt, ‘'Ur- 
sprung philosophisch-theologischer Termini und deren Ubernahme in die altkirchliche Theologie,”’ Ost- 
Rirchliche Studien, 8 (1959), 202-20; idem, ‘‘Eine Definition von ‘Hypostasis’ und ‘Ousia’ wahrend des 
7. allgemeinen Konzils: Nikaia II 787,’’ 1b7d., 5 (1956), 52-55; 1dem, ‘‘Hypostasis und verwandte Be- 
griffe in den Bekenntnisschriften des Gennadios II. von Konstantinopel und des Metrophanes Krito- 
pulos,’’ Oriens Christianus, 40 = 4. S. 4 (1956), 78-93; idem, ‘‘Die Begriffsentwicklung in der alt- 
kirchlichen Theologie zwischen dem ersten allgemeinen Konzil von Nizéa (325) und dem zweiten 
allgemeinen Konzil von Konstantinopel (381),’’ Theologische Revue, 51 (1955), 145-54; idem, “‘Einige 
philosophisch-theologische Grundbegriffe bei Leontios von Byzanz, Johannes von Damaskus und 
Theodor Ab& Qurra,’”’ Osthirchliche Studien, 4 (1955), 78-93; Heinrich Dorrie, Hypostasis, Wort- und 
Bedeutungsgeschichte, Nachrichten, Gottingen, 1, Philologisch-hist. Kl. (1955), Nr. 3: concentrates on 
ancient, but does not neglect Christian, usage; contains references to texts but not to literature; 
G. L. Prestige, God in Patrisiic Thought, 2nd ed. (London, 1952), see index; Juan L. Oreja, ‘‘Termino- 
logia patristica de la Encarnacién,” Helmantica, 2 (Salamanca, 1951), 129-60; M. Nédoncelle, ‘‘ Proso- 
pon et persona dans l’antiquité classique,’’ Revue des sciences religieuses, 22 (1948), 277-99; Marcel 
Richard, ‘‘L’introduction du mot ‘hypostase’ dans la théologie de l’incarnation,’’ Mélanges de science 
veligieuse, 2 (1945), 5-32, 243-70; A. Grandsire, ‘‘Nature et hypostases divines dans saint Basile,’’ 
Recherches de science religieuse, 13 (1923), 130-52; A. Michel, ‘‘Hypostase,”’ Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, 7, 1 (Paris, 1921), 369-437; Louis Rougier, ‘‘Le sens des termes ovola, Urréotaats et 1 pdocsrov 
dans les controverses trinitaires post-nicéennes,’’ Revue de l’histoive des religions, 74 (1916), 48-63 ; 
133-89; J. Tixeront, ‘“‘Essais et notices: des concepts de ‘nature’ et de ‘personne’ dans les Péres et les 
écrivains ecclésiastiques des v® et vié siécles,”’ Revue d’histoive et de littévature veligieuses, 8 (1903), 
582-92; T. B. Strong, ‘‘The History of the Theological Term ‘Substance’,’”’ Journal of L heological 
Studies, 2 (IQOI), 224-35; 3 (1902), 22-40; 4 (1903), 28-45. 

On the Latin use of these terms, cf. my ‘‘Some Aspects of Byzantine Influence on Latin Thought,”’ 
Twelfth Century Europe and the Foundations of Modeyn Society, edd. Marshall Clagett, Gaines Post, 
and Robert H. Reynolds (Madison, 1961), 133, 165 note 11, 182 note 97. 
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But they differed radically from Nestorius in the Christological formula to 
which this logic led them, and attacked him because they thought that, when 
he spoke of two natures, he divided Christ into two, and was accordingly making 
the monstrous error of introducing a fourth member into the Trinity. Therefore, 
they felt bound to deny, not without equivocation, that there were two natures 
in Jesus Christ, and taught that there was ‘‘only one incarnate nature [or 
hypostasis] of God the Word.” In so doing, they were making physis the 
equivalent of what the Chalcedonian Symbol called a prosopon or hypostasis, 
and alleged that this “one incarnate nature of God the Word’’ necessarily 
implied the two natures. Nestorius was puzzled by this terminology for many 
reasons, but in part because he himself followed the fathers of the Nicene 
period, who had treated hypostasis, usia, and physis as synonyms. 


4. NESTORIUS’ METAPHYSICAL AND CHRISTOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


As stated supra, Nestorius’ Christology appears to be diametrically opposed 
to Cyril’s. But we shall not be able to evaluate it without determining carefully 
what Nestorius meant by the terminology he used. It should be noted at the 
outset that, in the first Book of the Bazaar, and frequently thereafter, he 
denounces the Jews, the Manichaeans, the Arians, the Sabellians, and the 
Apollinarians. In addition, he expressly condemns Paul of Samosata and the 
notion that there were two sons. 

He based his theological system on the hypothesis that every independently 
existing object, thing, animal, or person, including man and God the Logos, has 
a substance or essence (usia)!* of its own, as the indispensable underlying factor, 
from which it derives life or existence. The usia, which is invisible, is what the 
object is in itself, in its inmost being, apart from being perceived. Each usia, in 
turn, he thought, has a distinctive nature (physis), i.e., the totality of qualities, 
features, attributes, and peculiarities (both positive and negative) which give it 
its individual stamp or character. Every nature is founded upon its own usia; 
there is no nature without an usia; and no usia without a nature. Thus, usia and 
nature are correlative terms, each of which implies and requires the other. 

But neither the usia nor the nature is fully present or effective without a 
third equally indispensable element, the prosopon. None of the three can be 

13 For the definition of these terms, see Bazaar, 10-86. I am greatly indebted to A. R. Vine’s An 
Approach to Christology and to Luigi I. Scipioni’s Ricerche (cited in note 1 supra) for valuable assistance 
in the study of Nestorius’ terminology. The latter is prevented on ecclesiastical grounds from rehabili- 
tating Nestorius. The former comes closer to my position, although he is convinced that Nestorius was 
not really orthodox. Vine would have exerted a greater influence ‘had it not been for the occasional 
austerity of his style in passages like (p. 171): ‘‘The quasi-prosopon of the syntax in the case of a 
voluntary syntactic unity which includes a dominating animate nature is necessarily identical with 
the allogenous prosopon of that dominating animate nature. In the case of the syntax Jesus Christ the 
dominating animate nature is God the Word. Jesus Christ, then, is the allogenous prosopon of God the 
Word, and holds a place in the continuity of His durative prosopon. Indeed, during the duration of the 
syntax Jesus Christ, God the Word remained continuously in that syntax, so that for that entire period 
His prosopon was an allogenous prosopon, the quasi-prosopon of the syntax Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ, 
therefore, may be regarded as a syntax with a quasi-prosopon, or as the allogenous prosopon of God the 
Word during a certain period. Anything or anyone of which God the Word made use as an allogenous 


prosopon would similarly be a syntax with a quasi-prosopon which was also the allogenous prosopon of 
the God the Word ....” 
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separated from the other two, nor can the usia and the nature be recognized 
externally apart from the prosopon (see § 5 zfva), which reveals them.'* No 
ordinary entity or individual being has more than one each of these three 
components, nor does any one of the three have more than one each of the 
other two. 

From this metaphysical structure, which may have been influenced in part 
by Stoicism, presumably via the Cappadocian fathers,!® Nestorius derives his 
fundamental presupposition that the substance of God the Word and that of the 
manhood of Christ were both complete in themselves. They were ‘‘whole’’ 
natures, because the human could have become man by the creative power of 
God, without union with the divinity, and the latter was altogether independent 
of the former. On this account, he rejects Cyril’s comparison of the union of 
God and man in Christ with that of body and soul in man. For soul and body 
are brought together in man, Nestorius says, by constraint, by an act of divine 
creation, whereas God and man in Christ joined in a union that was voluntary 
on the part of both participants. On the other hand, when body and soul are 
united, each is complemented by the other, since ‘‘the body has need of the soul 
that it may live, for it lives not of itself, and the soul has need of the body that 
it may perceive.’’16 

It is not improbable, of course, that the tension between Nestorius and Cyril 
affected the former’s attitude in this matter to some extent. Nevertheless, 
Nestorius’ definition of usia and physis lay at the foundation of his Christological 
theorem that neither God the Word nor the human nature of Christ was 
combined with the other inits own nature or usia. They were mutually exclusive, 
or ‘“‘alien to one another,’’!” so that neither could have served as the basis of 
union for the other. Hence, it was impossible for them to be joined together 
except through a third medium, the prosopon. For, according to him, this was 
the only vehicle of union that was capable of preserving the properties of the 
two usiai and natures of Christ inviolate. This was for him essential, since 
otherwise Christ could not have been both perfect God and perfect man. 

His proof of the unsuitability of the two natures (or usiai) as centers for the 
union illustrates the theory that lay behind his doctrine of the prosopic union. 
Natures (or usiai) cannot be combined, or changed in any way, he claims, 
without serious damage?’ to one or the other of them. For, either the one will be 


14 Bazaar,158. There is no external prosopon which lacks an usia and anature of its own: ibid.,208f., 
220, 245-247, 228, 231; cf. 163, 170, 174, 216, 218f., 261f., 309, 322. 

18 Grillmeier, ‘‘Das Scandalum,”’ cited in note I supra, 339ff., would trace the Stoic elements in 
Nestorius’ metaphysics to the Cappadocians. See also Scipioni, Ricerche (note 1 supra), 15-24, 31-44, 
98-109, 133-37; Endre Ivanka, Hellenisches und christliches 1m frihbyzantinischen Geistesleben (Vienna, 
1948), 84ft.; R. Arnou, ‘“‘Nestorianisme et néoplatonisme,’’ Gregovianum, 17 (1936), 116-31. 

16 Bazaar, 304, 161. On the union between the divine and human as voluntary, see ibid., 37f., 47, 
85, 90f., 163, 179, 182, 184, 304. For Cyril’s comparison of the incarnation to the union of body and 
soul in man, see P.G., 77, 225 B; cf. Hubert du Manoir de Juaye, Dogme et spiritualité chez saint Cyrille 
d'Alexandrie (Paris, 1944), 138 ff. 

1? Bazaar, 2981. 

18 Tbid., 23, 534., 89, 143f., 145. 17f., 147, 157-59, 160f., 166f., 170, 174, 189-91, 196, 206f., 214-16, 
219-20, 231, 240f., 246f., 262, 299, 308f., 310f., 313f., 319-20. Cf. 33 ff., 37-39. 

19 Thid., 27.6-8, 28-36. 
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absorbed by the other, or the result of their combination will be some third 
nature that is different from both of them. 

If, for example, God should take flesh into his own usia, he would not truly 
become man because he is “‘not of the nature of men.’’®° Still worse, since the 
Godhead is characterized by lack of body or flesh, if God were to admit flesh 
or body into his usia, he would cease to be God.” Similarly, if Christ’s manhood 
were to take God into its usia, there would be no incarnation of God,” but 
rather the obliteration of the human nature, the deification of man, and the 
addition of alien matter to the Trinity. That is, as he puts it, things which are 
changed from their original usia possess only the nature into which they have 
been changed, and cease to be what they formerly had been.?? He enunciates 
this principle also in dealing with Moses’ miracle of changing the water of the 
Nile into blood. In that case, he was of the opinion that the Nile had become 
blood in usia for the Egyptians, but had been changed back into water for the 
Hebrews when they used it.*4 

Normally, however, and especially with regard to the divine and the human 
usiai in Christ, he took such changes of usia to be impossible since “‘there are 
no means whereby the usia which was should cease to be, nor whereby that 
which was made should become unmade, ... nor again whereby a nature which 
was not should come into being, nor whereby that which is not eternal should 
become eternal either by a change of nature or by confusion or by mixture; or 
whereby from the usia of the eternal should come into being that which is not 
eternal.’’*5 Therefore, he concludes, the uncreated God the Word, who is 
eternal, cannot be transformed into that which is created (body), nor can the 
human body of Christ be changed into the usia of God the Word. On these 
premises, also, he rejects Cyril’s formula of a “‘natural union”’ or “hypostatic 
union’? in Christ, both of which, in his estimation, involved a mixture and 
confusion of natures or hypostases, and consequently an impairment of their 
integrity that would have been fatal to both the divine and human natures of 
Christ (cf. notes 19ff., 46f.). 


5. THE PrRosopic UNION 


So, when he says that God the Word became man, he means that the 
manhood of Jesus formed a distinct usia alongside the usia of God, and that the 
two were joined together in the prosopon.”® But he never even suggested that 
there were two persons in Christ, as his enemies allege, and, hence, four (a 
quaternity) in what tradition called a Trinity. This charge he spiritedly 
repudiates, and reiterates many times that 


20 Tbid., 20-23. 

21 Tbid., 14. 

22 Thid., 23-26; cf. note 25 infra. 

23 Tbid., 17. 

24 Thid., 18f. 

25 Thid., 26f., 361., 80f., 182, 220. 

26 Thid., 1, I, 27 and 29, cf. 18, pp. 20, 21f., 22f., 15; 55, 166, 210, 233, 236, 247. 
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“no one else than he who was in the bosom of his Father came and became 
flesh and dwelt among us; and he is in the bosom of his Father and with 
us, in that he is what the Father is, and he has expounded unto us what he 
is in the bosom of his Father... .’’2” 


Such texts abound and, he confesses, in conformity with the Creed of 451, 


“in one Christ two natures without confusion. By one nature on the one 
hand, that is [by that] of the divinity, he was born of God the Father; by 
the other, on the other hand, that is, [by that] of the humanity, [he was 
born] of the holy virgin.’’?8 


In view of these express and unambiguous declarations, there can be no 
doubt that Nestorius firmly believed “‘that there is of the divinity and of the 
humanity one Christ and one Lord and one Son ...,’’ and that “‘there both 
exists and is named one Christ, the two of them [i.e., the natures] being united, 
he who was born of the Father in the divinity, and of the holy virgin in the 
humanity, for there was a union of the two natures.’’®° 

He frequently refers to this union of the two natures® in the one prosopon of 
Jesus Christ, and denies that it should be described as a union of prosopa.*! 
Most significantly of all, he envisaged this union in impeccably orthodox fashion. 
What he says?" is that the human Jesus “‘received his prosopon as something 
created, in such wise as not originally to be man but at the same time Man-God 
by the incarnation [évav@pwtnos| of God ....’ This is an extremely subtle 
description of the oneness of Jesus Christ, and shows that Nestorius conceived 
the Man-God to have been the divine Logos, plus what would have become the 
separate individual man Jesus, if the Logos had not been united with him from 
the moment of conception. For the child born of the Virgin was at no time, 
Nestorius states, a separate man but “‘at the same time Man-God.”’ 

In addition, in the very next sentence he adds, ‘“‘He [1.e., the Man-God] indeed 
was the Maker of all, the law-giver, ... the glory, the honour and the power; he 
was also the second man [the ‘New Adam,’ as in Romans 5:14ff.; I Cor. 15:22 
and 45, i.e., Jesus] with qualities complete and whole, so that God was his 
prosopon while he was in God.” This is a favorite subject with him, and he 
repeatedly gives utterance to his conviction that in Jesus Christ God and 
man were one (cf. notes 27f., 34, 41, 43), as when he argues that the ‘‘child [the 
human Jesus] and the Lord of the child [the divine Logos] are the same.’ 

27 Tbid., 50; cf. 53, 192f. 

28 Ibid., 296. 

29 Ibid., 295f. Nestorius’ meaning is more clearly expressed in the translation by F. Nau, op. cit., 
note I supra, 262: ‘‘Il y a et on reconnait un seul Christ, les deux (natures) étant unies, lequel est né du 
Pére selon Ja divinité et de la Vierge sainte selon l’humanité, car il y a eu union des deux natures.”’ 


9° Tbid., 58, 79f., 89, 143, 148, 156f., 161, 163, 172, 182, 295ff., 300-302, 308, 310, 314f. 

ol [bid 156; 1725224. 

52 Tbid., 1, 1, 64, p. 60; cf. 92.1f., 237, 304. Although Nestorius frequently refers to what seems to 
be the assumptus homo (as ibid., 237f.), the texts cited show that he understood by the ‘‘man assumed”’ 
nothing more than the human nature of Christ. See also following note. 

8 Tbid., 230ff. N. b. 45 (‘‘he who judges and is judged is the judge .... Who is it who has accepted 
the offering for all men, when it is he who accepts and he who is offered ?’’); 200 (‘‘he who descended is 
the same whom the Father has sanctified and sent into the world’’); 207 (the ‘‘taker’’ and the ‘‘taken”’ 
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Such texts are re-inforced by his statement, “‘We say not one and another, 
for there is one prosopon of both natures,’’ by which Nestorius gives sanction 
to the orthodox doctrine that the divine and human in Jesus Christ should not 
be taken to be masculine in gender, GAAos Kai &AAos, or Etepos Kal ETEpos, OF 
alius and alius, as of two separate persons, but neuter, GAAo and dAdo, or aliud 
and aliud, of the two separate “‘things,”’ i.e., natures or usiai, which were united 
in Jesus Christ. 

Had his critics taken these passages into account, they could not have 
persisted in denouncing him as a heretic, especially in the face of his oft- 
repeated and passionate denial*4 that there were two Sons or Lords or Christs. 
Nor could they have accused him of having been committed to the doctrine 
that the human prosopon assumed by the divine Logos constituted a separate 
man, the assumptus homo, who lived by the side of the Logos during the 
incarnation—and therefore amounted to a second Son and a “fourth member 
of the Trinity.” 

Nevertheless, in order to do full justice to both sides, let us examine the 
objections that have been made against Nestorius, even if they must be 
regarded as deprived of all substance not only by the text quoted above but 
also by the emphasis he lays upon the union of the two natures and the oneness 
of Jesus Christ, as at notes 27-29 above and elsewhere. 

Hostility towards Nestorius arises because, although he describes the union 
as taking place only in the prosopon, which he defines innumerable times as one 
in number (see note 43), he also makes reference to two prosopa (that of the 
divine nature and that of the human) and occasionally also to a “‘union of the 
prosopa.’’85 Even when he does so, however, he immediately explains, in the 
same context, that the latter “‘took place for the prosopon’’ and that there was 
only “one prosopon of the two natures.”’ 

Such explanations demonstrate both that Nestorius did not conceive of the 
two prosopa which he mentions as in any way compromising the unity or oneness 
of Jesus Christ, and that he uses the word prosopon in two different senses. 
According to one usage (sense A), prosopon—i.e., what may be called the 
natural or external prosopon, means the exterior aspect or appearance of a 
thing, not opposed to its genuine character, but, in the words of a modern 
critic, ‘‘as an objectively real element in its being..., without which, or if it 
were other than it is, the thing would not be what it is.’’°* This is the more 
general significance of the word (see notes 12 and 14 supra). When applied to 
the two natures in Jesus Christ it indicates, not that each nature had a separate, 


are one, not two) ; 233. Nestorius’ denial that there were in Christ ‘‘one and another’’ (masculine) is to be 
found ibid., 200-201 (n.b. the Greek text Nestorius had in mind in quoting these words), 209, 224, 
237. On the orthodox affirmation of the same principle, see Eduard Weigl, Christologie vom Tode des 
Athanasius bis zum Ausbruch des nestorianischen Sireites, 373-429 (Miinchener Studien zur historischen 
Theologie, 4 (Munich, 1925]), 45,47, 571., 108f., 112, 152; J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian doctrines, 297; 
Sellers, Two Ancient Christologies, 724.; cf. my ‘‘Some aspects of Byzantine influence on Latin thought,” 
Twelfth Century Europe (see note 12 supra), 161. 

34 Bazaar, 47~50, 146, 160, 189-91, 196, 209f., 215, 2241., 227, 2371., 295-302, 314, 317. 

35 Tbid., 218-20; cf. 163, 246, 252, 261f., 302, 309; and note 4o infra. 

86 Tbid., 414-16. Cf. the texts cited in notes 11 and 14 supra. 
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independent existence (as a person), but that each had a substantive reality, 
recognizable in its distinctive qualities, which remained undiminished after the 
union. Hence, prosopon in sense A is to be understood as nothing but another 
aspect of physis or usia, to which, as we have seen (notes 12-14 supra), it is 
inextricably bound. 

The other kind of prosopon (sense B) is an approximate equivalent of our 
word “‘person’’ and occurs in the Bazaar of Heraclerdes as the designation for 
Jesus Christ, ‘the common prosopon of the two natures.’’? 

Let us now see how Nestorius applies these definitions to the union. “Man,” 
he says, taking prosopon in sense A as above defined, “is known by the human 
prosopon, that is, by the schema [outward form] of the body and by the likeness, 
but God by the name which is more excellent than all names, and by the 
adoration of all creation and by the confession [of him] as God.’’38 That is, 
every individual man is identified as such and distinguished from his fellows by 
the physical characteristics of his appearance. These constitute his prosopon 
(serse A). But the prosopon (sense A) of God, who is invisible, is recognized in a 
different way—by his glorious name and by the fact that he is acknowledged 
to be God. More specifically, to refer to one of the most significant paragraphs 
in the Bazaar (see note 32 supra), the prosopon of the divine nature (sense A) 
was God the Logos himself. 

On the basis of these definitions, Nestorius maintains that, as a result of the 
union, a transfer of attributes (communicatio idiomatum: see § 6 infra) took 
place. God the Logos (understood as the prosopon in sense A of the divine 
nature) became the prosopon of Jesus Christ’s human nature (note 32 supva). 
Nestorius sets forth the same idea somewhat differently when he says, citing 
Philippians 2: g-11, that the divine Word of God gave the human nature of 
Jesus Christ his name so that, “‘at the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
which is in heaven and on the earth, and every tongue should confess that 
Jesus is the Lord.’’8? Likewise as a consequence of the union, the Logos 
united with his divine nature the flesh—the body and appearance (i.e., the 
prosopon in sense A of the human nature). Or, to adopt one of Nestorius’ 
favorite expressions, “‘the divinity makes use of the prosopon of the humanity, 
and the humanity of that of the divinity.’’*° 

These two prosopa (sense A), which, it will be remembered, were intimately 
connected, but not identical, with the two natures themselves, fulfilled the 
functions assigned them by Nestorius (see notes 14 and 36 supra). For they 
were the characteristic or visible elements by which the divine and human 
natures, respectively, were made apparent to the observer in all of their 
aspects. Hence, Nestorius was enabled to define the union of the two natures 
in the one prosopon (sense B) of Jesus Christ, the incarnate divine Logos, 


3? Tbid., 319, 58, 148, 166, 170f., 220. 

38 Tbid., 1, 1, 66, p. 61; ibed., 64f., 67, pp. 60-62. Cf. pp. 55, 58f., 70, 89, 165-67, 246-49, 312-15. 
Hodgson, 7zbid., 415f., ingeniously explains that the union of the prosopa is of two natures and usiai, 
‘‘which nevertheless are identical in appearance,’’ so that the ‘‘appearances overlap.’’ But this would 
be an illusion, not the true union which Nestorius had in mind. 

39 Tbid., I, I, 65, p. OF. 

40 Tbid., 58, 207, 220, 240f. (quotation). 
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in terms of their external revelation through their prosopa (sense A). In 
addition, the two prosopa (sense A) served as media for the comnunicatio 
idiomatum. But in no respect did they connote a division or bifurcation into 
two separate persons. For Nestorius carefully adds (see note 40) so as to avoid 
“Nestorian’”’ implications: ‘‘and thus we say one prosopon [i.e., in sezse B] in 
both of them. Thus God appears whole, since his nature is not damaged in 
aught owing to the union; and thus, too, man [is] whole, falling short of naught 
of the activity and of the sufferings of his own nature owing to the union.”’ 

The last sentence indicates that Nestorius had not fallen into the error of 
supposing that the union of God and man in Jesus Christ, the ove common 
prosopon (in sense B), which unites the two usiai and natures, was in any way 
illusory or involved a diminution of the fullness and perfection of either the 
divine or the human nature. This is a point to which he frequently returns, as 
when he says*! of Jesus Christ, ‘“He is truly God, ... in naught falling short of 
the nature of the Father; and we confess that the man is truly man, completely 
in his nature, in naught falling short of the nature of men, neither in body nor in 
soul nor in intelligence ....’’ Likewise, he adds elsewhere, ‘“‘God indeed re- 
mained God and was made man, and man remained man and was made God; for 
they took the prosopon of one another, and not the natures.’ 

Similarly (cf. notes 27-32 supra), in the language of the Creed of 325 Nestorius 
unequivocally identifies the one Lord Jesus Christ, “the only-begotten Son of 
God, that is, from the ousia of God the Father. God from God and Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God, born and not made, consubstantial with 
the Father, by whom all that is in heaven and in earth was made,”’ with the 
same one Lord Jesus Christ, who “‘on account of us men and on account of our 
salvation came down and was made flesh of the Holy Spirit and of the Virgin 
Mary, who also was made man..., suffered and rose on the third day and 
ascended into heaven and will come to judge the living and the dead’’—he who 
is ‘“consubstantial with the Father’’ and ‘“‘consubstantial with the mother, one 
Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

At the same time, the quotations at notes 32-34, 37-40 show that Nestorius 
kept well within the permissible limits of orthodox theology in describing the 
difference between the two natures in Christ. The incarnation is a mystery, and 
cannot be made comprehensible in purely logical terms. But it would be 
difficult to conceive of a description that is, under the circumstances, more 
explicit or more orthodox than Nestorius’. 

This point can best be proved by a brief review of his analysis of the unity of 
the two natures and usiai in one prosopon, the prosopon of union (sense 5), 
Jesus Christ,42 to the oneness of which he testifies uncompromisingly.** The 
prosopon of the human nature (sense A) was the visible manhood of Jesus, not 
merely his outward physical features, and signified the whole of his human 
individuality, with all the qualities that go to make up a perfect man. The 


41 Tbid., 233, 220. For Nestorius’ treatment of the Nicene Creed, see zbid., 144f.; cf. note 70 infra. 

42 Thid., 23, 53, 55, 58, 64, 66, 89, 143, 145-49, 156-59, 161, 164f., 166f., 174, 182f., 189, 196, 20rf., 
207, 214, 216, 220, 227, 230ff., 235f., 246f.,, 252ff., 258, 260ff., 299, 301, 308ff., 313f., 315, 318. 319. 

43 Tbid., 58, 148, 166, 170f., 220, 236, 240, 246, 252, 310, 319. 
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prosopon of the manhood, thus understood, revealed by Christ’s miracles the 
invisible divine nature of the eternal God the Word, who has neither physical 
form nor shape, but was fully present in the common prosopon (sense B) Jesus 
Christ, and manifested himself behind the cloak of flesh through his prosopon 
(in sense A), by the exertion of divine power. 

Consequently, in Nestorius’ system, the prosopon (sense A) of the divine 
nature, which was actually God the Logos himself, as we have seen, was rec- 
ognized by the performance of divine acts and the manifestation of omni- 
potence, as we should say, or as he himself expresses it (note 38f.), by the name 
of God, “‘the adoration of all creation,’’ and “‘confession of him as God.’’ This 
language was intended, it would seem, to emphasize the immateriality of God 
and to explain how the divine Logos could be united with the humanity of 
Jesus without any objection able duality of person. But, it must be emphasized, 
this is only Nestorius’ way of defining the indefinable prosopon of God the Logos 
in Christ, whom he represents consistently (see supra, notes 27-29, 41, imfra, 
51ff.) as no mere external power or spirit, but truly the divine, eternal Logos, 
who descended from heaven and was joined with the human nature in the 
womb of the Virgin. 

Thus, to the one prosopon,* the ““ccommon prosopon of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God,’’ Nestorius referred “‘all the [properties] of God 
the Word whose nature is impassible and is immortal and eternal, and all the 
[properties] of the humanity, which are a nature mortal and passible and 
created, and those of the union and of the incarnation. ...’’ For#®in Jesus Christ 
‘the earthly and the heavenly, the visible and the invisible, the limited and the 
unlimitable are the same.’’ These formulations, which vie with the Oecumenical 
Creeds in lucidity and exactitude, can apply only to what we should call a single 
person, the God-Man Jesus Christ, who is simultaneously perfect God and 
perfect man—the divine Logos, who became man and was known on earth 
through the prosopa (sense A) described supra. 

According to Nestorius, therefore, Jesus Christ was the divine Logos in- 
carnate, the Son of God in the flesh,** the Lord whom his disciples knew as 
a man but recognized to be God. The unity of his “‘personality”’ was further 
guaranteed by the fact that it was the Logos who both “‘gave’’ his prosopon 
(sense A) to the human nature and “‘took”’ that of the human for his own. 
Moreover, the human will of Christ (see notes 51-55 infra) was always obedient 
to the divine, so that there never was any conflict or division between the two. 

This analysis is a legitimate summary of Nestorius’ Christology, which he 
himself, however, never presents systematically. Nor does he ever differentiate 
the “common prosopon’’ of Jesus Christ from the two prosopa (sense A), 
except by his constant emphasis upon its oneness or indivisibility and upon 
its having been the vehicle of the union of the two natures or the “common 
prosopon of the two natures’”’ (supra, notes 30f., 37, 42f.). He obviously felt that 


44 J bid 3 FFI: 

45 Tbid., 230f. 

45° Tbid., 60f., 191, 193, 196-8, 200-1, 237. On the Logos’ “‘giving”’ and “‘taking,’’ see ibid., 55, 61, 
69, 165, 225. 
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these distinctions were in themselves decisive, and he would have been as- 
tounded by the hypersubtlety of the scholars (cf. note 13 supra) who have 
tried to speak for him in this matter—in language that he would have found 
utterly incomprehensible. 

It is hardly necessary to add that his failure to attempt a more fully artic- 
ulated metaphysical analysis of the “common prosopon of Jesus Christ’’ 
(sense B) is neither surprising nor in the slightest degree heretical. The Chal- 
cedonian Symbol (see note 9 supra) merely affirms the oneness of the prosopon 
or hypostasis and denies that it was divided into two. Nestorius is far more 
explicit than his contemporaries, none of whom expounds the incarnation so 
fully as he does, or lays greater stress upon the oneness and unity of Jesus 
Christ. 

Nestorius’ deep personal commitment to the unity of Christ is demonstrated 
also by his acceptance of the Cyrillian idea of the hypostatic union, if hypostasis 
be defined as a synonym for prosopon and not for usia.*¢ On this basis he could 
indorse the Cappadocian Trinitarian formula, one usia in three hypostases, 
although he himself preferred to speak of one usia in three prosopa.?” 

In addition, the quotation at note 32 above constitutes a powerful refutation 
of the Cyrillian taunt that Nestorius had an inadequate conception of the union 
of the two natures in Christ, and separated the one from the other spatially. 
Scorning Nestorius’ specific denials that he ever divided or isolated the natures 
from each other, Cyril attacks him for saying, “I separate the natures but unite 
the adoration,’’*® as if Nestorius meant that, notwithstanding the absence of a 
real union of the natures, the separate man Jesus deserved to be worshipped 
because of his close association with the Logos. The verb “‘separate’’ (xapilo), 
which Cyril finds offensive, was banned at Chalcedon. But Nestorius replies 
that he intended it to refer to the distinction between the two natures, since 
one was divine and the other human, not to any physical or spatial sepa- 
ration between them. Never, Nestorius protests, did he distinguish God the 
Word from “‘him that is visible,’’4 1.e., he never made a division in Jesus Christ 
as if between the Logos and the man Jesus. Nor did he say that there were two 
adorations, as if the divine Logos and the human nature of Jesus formed separate 
persons, and each received worship of his own. On the contrary,” he contends, 
the adoration in question, like the prosopon of Jesus Christ, was singular in 
number, though it was quite proper to conceive of the human nature (not a 
separate man) as being adored together with the divine, with which it was 
joined in the one prosopon of Jesus Christ. 

It was the unity of Christ, furthermore, which made it possible for Nestorius 
to understand how it was that the will and purpose of Jesus Christ’s human 

48 Tbid., 156f. but cf. 208, 218. 

47 Tbid., 247. 

48 Tbid., 311 ff. See also the texts cited in notes 49-55 infra. Cf. Sellers, op. cot. (note 1 supra), 91-95, 
190-200. 

49 Tbid., 314. 

50 Tbid., 188f., 196, 202, 207, 227, 237f., 314. For proof of the orthodoxy of Nestorius’ doctrine of the 
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nature were identical with those of God the Word.*! This identity might have 
led to the ‘‘Nestorian’’ or adoptionist interpretation that the divinity of Jesus 
Christ consisted of nothing but his extraordinary submission to the divine will, 
which won for him the title of Son of God by way of reward or honor, and that 
the divine in Christ was comparable to the indwelling of God in Moses, the 
prophets, and the saints. 

But Nestorius was not attracted by these notions, and insists that the union 
in Christ was not merely ‘‘moral’’ but truly metaphysical (see note 55). He does 
not fail on this account, however, to record the human traits** of Christ as 
recorded in the Gospels: his birth, low estate, swaddling clothes, “increase in 
stature and in wisdom with God and with men,”’ suffering, death, and resur- 
rection. Throughout, stress is laid on the Son’s obedience, despite travail and 
temptation, and on his freedom of the will.** But Nestorius refrains from 
drawing ‘‘Nestorian’’ conclusions therefrom, rejects the notion that Christ 
achieved Sonship “as a consequence of moral progress’ or by degrees (by 
adoption after proving his merit)** and traces the identity between the will 
of Christ’s humanity and that of God the Logos to the union of their natures, 
that is, as he expressly states, to the very moment of Christ’s conception. 

These pronouncements of Nestorius deserve close scrutiny. He understood 
by the identity of the divine and human wills in Christ, it should be noted, 
that the two were in complete harmony with each other, not that the two 
natures had only a single will between them or that the one had absorbed or 
obliterated the other. There were two wills, but they made identical decisions. 
The human will, despite its independence of the divine will, was always 
actively and deliberately obedient to it, through every trial and vicissitude. 
Nestorius argues (whether rightly or wrongly it 1s not my purpose to deter- 
mine in this paper) that Cyril's treatment of this topic was unsatisfactory. 
The latter does not, of course, deny that the humanity of Jesus Christ was 
perfect, and included a human rational faculty, which was endowed with 
freedom of the will. But, Nestorius charges,®> Cyril ascribes Christ’s moral 
and spiritual victories to the activity and power of the divine Logos, rather 
than to the free exercize of his human volition. Unless his human will had 
faced a real moral choice, Nestorius holds, and had responded thereto in genu- 
inely human fashion, Christ could not have had a truly human nature. Nor 
could his humanity have otherwise been the model, vehicle, and assurance of 
immortality for all mankind. This conception was basic for Nestorius’ soteri- 


51 On identity of the wills: Bazaar, 57 (end), 59, 62-68, 70, 163; God was truly in Christ, not just as 
in the saints: 44-46, 203-6, 227; cf. notes 48-55, especially note 50. 

52 Thid., oi ff., 205f., and passim. 

53 Thid., 62-66, 93f. 

54 Thid., 57 (end) f., 59f., 72, 252f., cf. 314. 

95 Ibid., 60.3 ff., 314; cf. 72 (end) and note 50 supra. 

559 Thid., gi ff., 210-12, 240, 247f. For the argument of Cyril reprehended by Nestorius, see Sancti 
Patris Nostri Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium, ed. Philip E. Pusey, 1 
(Oxford, 1872), 487. 16-23 (on John 6:38f.); 2bzd., 2 (Oxford, 1872), 316-8-317.7, 320.13-23 (on John 
12:27f.); P. G., 73, 532 AB; P. G. 74, 88D-89A, 92D. Cf. Sellers, op. cit. (note 1 supra), 104 ff. The 
latter of these texts is deemed not to have been written by Cyril: Liébaert, op. cit. (note 66 infra), 
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ology. It also serves to illustrate his understanding of the unity of Christ’s 
personality, which, according to him, never experienced dissension or discord 
since the human will always followed the divine. 


6. THEOTOKOS AND THE Communicatio Idiomatum 


On the basis of the foregoing analysis, we are justified in clearing Nestorius 
of the charge of “‘Nestorianism,’’ and can pronounce his theology to be un- 
objectionable when measured by Chalcedonian criteria. But, some urge, his 
unwillingness to designate Mary the Virgin as Theotokos without qualification 
indicates that he failed to comprehend fully the implications of the communicatzo 
idiomatum (avtiBoo15 Tév iSicpdtav or dvoyctoov). 

This phenomenon, the transfer or exchange of attributes, as defined by the 
Council of Chalcedon, notably in the Tome of Bishop Leo I (440-61) of Rome 
(see note 71 infra), is exhibited by the two natures of Jesus Christ (the divine 
and the human). According to orthodox doctrine, these natures are united 
“without confusion, change, separation, or division’”’ (see note g supra), and 
retain all of their properties, which in the union of God and man are distinct from 
each other but not separate. The difference between the natures had given rise 
to two appellations of Jesus Christ, who, on account of his divine nature, is Son 
of God (the divine Logos) and also, at the same time, by virtue of his human 
nature, the Son of man (Jesus). Whatever the designation, reference is always 
to one and the same person, Jesus Christ. Strictly speaking, the divine charac- 
teristics are attributable to the divine nature and the human to the human. 
Nevertheless, as a result of the union of the two in one person, it is deemed 
possible to ascribe the experiences of Jesus Christ in respect of his divine 
nature to the Son of man, and those which Jesus Christ underwent because 
of his human nature to the Son of God. Consequently, it was theologically 
permissible to teach that the “Son of God” (see note 65f. ¢mfra for further 
extension of this idea) underwent death, to which the divine nature was not 
subject, and that the “Son of man’”’ received worship, which is accorded only 
to God. 

Neither the Council of Chalcedon nor Bishop Leo of Rome was less ambiguous 
or more positive about this doctrine than Nestorius. Like them, he says,°® ““we 
name the man God indeed on account of the union of the divinity but man in 
nature; yet similarly once more also God the Word is God indeed in nature, but 
we call God man by reason of the union of the prosopon of the humanity.’ 

In support of this proposition, he cites Athanasius®’ approvingly to the same 
effect : ‘“Now that the Word has become man and has made the properties of the 
flesh his own, the same are no longer imputed to the body because the Word has 
come to be in it.’’ From this, like Athanasius, he concludes that in the union 
the Logos acquired the characteristics of man, and the human in Christ, in turn, 


58 Thid., 248; cf. 180, 228, 233. 
57 Thid., 221. 
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those of God. He specifically states®® that he agrees with the orthodox who 
assign ‘‘the [properties] of the humanity to the divinity and those of the 
divinity to the humanity, and this is said of the one and that of the other, as 
concerning natures whole and united, united indeed without confusion and 
making use of the prosopa of one another.”’ 

He does not mean of course that such an exchange was actually effected be- 
tween the two natures, but rather between God the Logos and the human in 
Christ, through their prosopa. His formula for this transfer is the sentence, “the 
divinity makes use of the prosopon of the humanity and the humanity of that 
of the divinity,’ which recurs repeatedly in the Bazaar, in one form or another, 
and must be ranked high among patristic attempts to define this central 
mystery of the incarnation. 

This was his way of safeguarding the divinity and integrity of the divine 
nature of the Logos. For it enabled him to attach Jesus Christ’s human ex- 
periences and agony, which God the Word assumed,°*® not to the divine nature, 
but to the human prosopon (sense A) which the Logos “‘used.’’ Hence, in the 
kenosis® (the ‘“‘emptying’’ by which God humiliated himself and took on 
human form: Philippians 2: 6-11), the Logos endured ‘‘death upon the cross, 
in that he made use of the prosopon of him who died and was crucified as his 
own prosopon, and [1.e., as a consequence] in his own prosopon he made use 
of the things which appertained unto him who died and was crucified and was 
exalted.’ 

Accordingly, he does not question the validity of such traditional affirmations 
as ‘“God suffered”’ and “God died,”’ if correctly understood as applying to the 
human prosopon the divine Logos took, not to his nature. Thus, he recognizes 
Jesus Christ’s two generations (note 28f. supra) and confesses®! of the Logos that 
“nothing is his own apart from the human humiliation; but while remaining 
God in all things, [he is] that which the man was by his nature in sufferings, 
even in impassibility.’’ Or, in other words, the Logos “‘is impassible in a 
passible body’’® and “truly. ..came to be in the body and was not distinguished 
from the body.”’ 

He was, however, far more persistent than Cyril in pointing out that God the 
Logos did not undergo the human process in his own nature. For, he shows,® 
in the New Testament death and suffering are never associated with God but only 
with Christ, the Son, or the Lord, since these names are “‘indicative of two natures 


58 Thid., 240f.; see also 81, 174, 182f., 191, 233. For Nestorius’ formula for the communicatio idioma- 
tum, see ibid., 240, 190, 207, 219f., 233 (‘‘the one is the other and the other the one’’), 238; cf. 66, 69, 81, 
159, 163, 167, 172, 183, 252, 261, 320. 

59 Thid., 174. 

89 Thid., 58; cf. 138 (‘‘the Only-begotten Son of God created and was created; the Son of God 
suffered and suffered not, the same but not in the same (ozsza]; for [some] of these things are in the 
nature of the divinity and [others] of them in the nature of the humanity. He suffered all human things 
in the humanity, and all divine things in the divinity ....’’), 165, 170, 179, I9I, 193, 221. On the 
kenosis, see Paul Henry, ‘‘Kénose,”’ Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément, 5 (Paris, 1957), 7-161. 

N. b. that Nestorius’ analysis on this point (cf. note 63 zn/va) was accepted by Cyril and the Council 
of Chalcedon (note 724 znfra). 

§1 Bazaar, 70. 

62 Thid., 237. 

83 Thid., 256f. 
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and indicate sometimes the divinity, but sometimes the humanity and some- 
times both of them.” Cyril was to be censured, therefore, he felt,®4 for failing 
to appreciate adequately the impassibility of the divine nature. 

Basically, as Nestorius in part understood, Cyril really was in agreement with 
him on this point. In his Second Letter to Nestorius,® for example, which 
received oecumenical indorsement at the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
Cyril declared that the Logos, though begotten of the Father before the ages 
and in no need of a second birth, is said (Aéyeto) to have been born in the flesh 
(oapKikds) because he had united himself with human nature. In this sense, the 
Virgin Mary, who was in no wise, Cyril concedes, the mother or source of God 
the Word himself or his divine nature, could be regarded as Theotokos, since 
she gave birth to the flesh to which the Logos was joined in hypostatic union. 
Likewise, the Logos, who is in his own nature incorporeal, impassible, incor- 
ruptible, and immortal, is sazd to have suffered, died, and risen from the dead, 
because of his union with a human body which underwent these experiences. 
By this process of reasoning, Cyril evolved a formula,®* according to which the 
Logos submitted to birth, suffering, and death 71 the flesh (capt) or according to 
the flesh (xat& odpxa). His treatment of the Word’s relation to passibility is 
eminently reasonable, and closely resembles what Nestorius has to say on this 
subject (see note 72° 21fra). 

Unhappily, the latter, out of the same contrariety which led Cyril to contra- 
dict him at every turn, repudiates®? Cyril’s solution of the problem, and objects® 
that Cyril referred the qualities of both the human and the divine natures to 
the eternal Logos but failed to attribute those of God the Word to Christ’s man- 
hood. As a consequence, he complains, Cyril was guilty of the Manichaean error 
of reducing Christ’s flesh to an illusion. This is not the place to analyze Cyril’s 
position on these matters. But Nestorius’ animadversions, however unjustified, 
prove once again that he thoroughly understood the communicatio tdiomatum, 
and realized that there could have been no true union of the divine Logos and 


64 Thid., 91-94, 136ff., 141-51, 174, 176, 181 ff., 188, 191-206, 247, 252-62, 295ff., 323, 362, 364 ff., 
367. 

65 Nestorius insists that Cyril at times agrees with him on the impassibility of the divine nature: 
ibid., 145, 150, 174, 191, 195, 221f., 232 252, 260, 262, 205f., 296f. For the text of Cyril’s Second Letter 
to Nestorius, see ACO, I, I, I, 25. 23-28. 26; P.G., 77, 44ff.; Bindley, op. cit. (note 9 supra), 94 ff., 
209 ff. 

66 See previous note and Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius, ACO, I, 1, 1, 33-42; P.G., 77, 105-21; ed. 
and trans. with commentary by Bindley, op. cit., (note 9 supra), 106-37, 212-19; n.b. 111.149, 165f.; 
113.253-70, and the twelfth anathema in this letter. On Cyril’s view of the communicatio idiomatum, 
see Georges Jouassard, ‘“‘Impassibilité du Logos et impassibilité de l’4me humaine chez saint Cyrille 
d’Alexandrie,’’ Recherches de science veligieuse, 45 (1957), 209-44, and other articles by him, listed in 
Quasten, Patrology, 3, 141. A warm and erudite defense of Cyril, along with an attack on the theology 
of the assumptus homo, is made by H. M. Diepen, Dowze dialogues de christologie ancienne (Rome, 1960) ; 
idem, La théologie de l’ Emmanuel (n. p., 1960); 1dem, Aux origines de l’anthropologie de saint Cyrille 
d’Alexandrie (n. p., 1957), who directs his fire mostly against Déodat de Basly (see my ‘‘Immutability”’ 
{note 3 supra], 138, note 52). Cf. Paul Galtier, ‘Saint Cyrille et Apollinaire,’’ Gregorianum, 37 (1956), 
584-609; Jouassard, loc. cit.; and Jacques Liébaert, La doctrine christologique de saint Cyrille d’ Alexandrie 
avant la querelle nestorienne (Mémoires et travaux publiés pay les professeurs des facultés catholiques de 
Lille, 58 (Lille, 1951]), with all three of whom I agree against Diepen. A precise summary of Cyril’s position 
is to be found in Hubert du Manoir de Juaye, op. cit. (note 16 supra), 145-50. 

67 Bazaar, 150f. 

68 Thid., 146, 219, 225, 239, 240f., 245-48, 260. 
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the human nature in Jesus Christ unless the qualities of the one were deemed 
applicable to the other and wice versa. 

Actually, the fundamental difference between Nestorius and Cyril in inter- 
preting the results of the communicatio 1d1tomatum stems from their disagree- 
ment concerning the subject of the God-man’s career and experience. Cyril, as 
Nestorius remarks,® preferred to begin with the divine Logos (“‘the maker of 
the natures’’), and habitually speaks of the Logos as saying, doing, suffering, 
dying, and rising from the dead. Nestorius, on the other hand, associates all 
these activities with “‘the prosopon of the union’”’ (the Jesus Christ of the 
Gospels). In defence of his position, he appeals to the New Testament (see note 
63 supra) and the Creed of Nicaea.” The latter, he contends, in a rebuttal of 
Cyril, ascribes the incarnation, death, and resurrection to Jesus Christ, not to 
the divine Logos. It should be added, also, that the Symbol of Chalcedon 
follows the same pattern (see note g supva), and qualifies the terrestrial 
generation of Jesus Christ exactly as Nestorius does, stating that he “was born 
of Mary the Virgin Theotokos, according to the manhood.’’ We cannot censure 
him for expressing himself with similar circumspection, and there is no doubt 
that he would have subscribed unreservedly to this Creed and to the Tome of 
Leo, as one of his followers claims.’! 


69 Tbid., 143-146, 153 and passim. 

0 Tbid., 141 ff., 144 ff., and passim. For the text of the Creed of 325, see ACO, 2, 1, 2, 79 [275]. 16ff. 
Other versions and the so-called Creed of 381: 4CO, I, 1, 1, 12.32-13.5, 35.1-11; ACO, I, 1, 2, 12.29-13.7; 
ACO, I, I, 3, 39.1-11; ACO, 1, 1, 7, 65f.; ACO, 2, 1, 1, 90.30ff.; ACO, 2, 1, 2, 127 [323]f.; ACO, 3, 
4.24—-5.11; Mansi, op. cit. (note 9 supra), 7, 110-12. Apart from minor variants in punctuation, I reproduce 
the text of ACO, 2, I, 2, 79.16, except for 7 Kktiotov in the last sentence, which occurs in Athanasius’ 
recension and seems to be an essential element of the Creed: De decretis Nicaenae Synodi, 37, 2, ed. 
Hans-Georg Opitz, Athanasius Werke, 2, 1 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1935), 36.33-37.2. For the formation and 
meaning of the Creed, see J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London, 1951), 215ff., and the 
literature set forth in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, © (1951), 141 note 60. 

THOTEVOEV Els Eva BEOV TraATEOM TravTOKpaTOpA, TravTwWV SpaTdy Te Kal GopaTwv TroinTry. Kal eis Evax KUPIOV 
*Inootv Xpiotdyv, Tov viov Tot Geo, yevunbevta Ex TOU TraTpds WOvoyEVT], TOUTEOTIV Ek THs OUTIas TOU TraTpés, 
Beov ex eo, pads Ek QwTds, Heov GANPivov Ek DeoU GANOIvOU, yevundevta Ov TroiInBevTA, SuoovGIov TH Tratpi’ 
SV ov Ta TravTa EyeveTo, Ta TE EV THO OVPAVED Kal TH Ev TH yi, TOV BP hUas ToUs dvOoaTrous Kal 1a THY TETEpaV 
cuwTnpiav KaTeA GovTa kai capKwbevTa Kal EvavOopwTroavTa, TabdvTa Kal dvactavTa TH TEITH HEPA, avEeAvovTA 
els TOUS OUPavoUs, Kai Epyouevov Kpivan Cévtas Kal vexpous. Kal els TO cyiov TrveVpa. Tos St A€yovtas, Tv Tote 
OTE OUK Ty, Kal Trpiv yevuNnOtjvai oUK jy, Kai Gti €€ ovK Gvtav eyéveto, 7 &€ Etépas UTrooTdoEWSs 7 Ovoias pdo- 
Kovtas elvan, T] KTIOTOV T) TOETTTOV T) GAAOIWTOV TOV UloV TOU Be0U [ToUTOUS] dvabepaTile: 4 KaBOAIKH Kal dtro- 
OTOAIKT) EKKANGIA, 

The so-called Creed of 381, which first appears as such in the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon is 
taken from ACO, 2, 1, 2, 80 [276]: 

Thotevonuev els Eva Oeov Tratepa TravtoKpaTopa, TroInTHy ovpavod Kal yijs, Spatdév te Tavtav Kal dopdtov. 
Kai els Eva KUpiov ‘Incotv Xpiotév, Tov ulov Tot Seo TOV Yovoyevi, TOV ek TOU TraTpOs yevunPévTa Trpd Trd&vTOOV 
TOV ai~@veov, Pas EK PTS, Geov GANOivoY Ek HeoU dANPIVvOU, yevvnGevTa ov TroInPévTa, SOOUGIOV TH tratpi, 
SP oU Ta TravTa EyeveTo, TOV BV Nas Tous avOpwtrous Kai Sick TH HETEoav owTnplav KaTEADOvTE EK TV OUpaVey 
Kal capKwOevta ek TvevpaTos cryiou kai Mapias tis Trapbévou kal gvavOpwirroavta, oTaupwbévta te UTED dV 
étri Tovtiou MaAdtou, kal tradovta Kal tagpévta, kal dvaotdvta tH tpltn juépa Kata Tas ypagds, kal dveAOduTa 
els Tous ovUpavous, Kai KaSelouevov év SeEi% ToU Tratpds, kal mda&Aiv Eoyduevov peta S6Ens5 Kpivor Cé&Svtas Kal 
vexpous’ ov THs Baotreias oUK gota TEAOS. Kal els TO Trea TO Gyiov, TO KUPIOV Kal CwoTroldy, Td EK TOD TraTpds 
EKTTOPEVOLEVOV, TO OUV TraTpl Kal Vids cUUTTPOOKUVOULEVON Kal cuvS0FalouEvov, TO AGATjoav b1& ThV TEOONTaY’ 
els plav Gyiav KaoAiKty Kal dtrooToAiKny éxkAnoiav. duokoyotpyev Ev Batrticua els &peciv duaoTIOv’ tpoado- 
KQUEV AvaoTAGIV veKoddv Kai Cootyy TOU pEAAOVTOS aldovos. 

"1 Bazaar, frag. 308, p. 388f., cf. 2bed., ixf., xxixf., 241, 360 ff., 374f., 378. For the text of the Tome of 
Leo (Ep. 28), see ACO, 2, 2, 1, 24-33 (Latin); 2, 1, 1, 10-20 (Greek version); C. Silva-Tarouca, S. 
Leonis Magni Tomus ad Flavianum Episc. Constantinopolitanum (Textus et documenta, Series theo- 
logica, 9 [Romc, 1932]). For exegesis, etc.: Hugo Rahner, ‘“‘Leo der Grosse, der Papst des Konzils,’”’ Das 
Ionzil von Chalkedon, 1 (see note 1), 323-39; Paul Galtier, ‘‘Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie et Saint Léon le 
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Still, since Cyril is universally esteemed in the Church as a Chalcedonian 
before Chalcedon, the Christology of Nestorius, if orthodox, should be re- 
concilable, notwithstanding angry denials on both sides, with Cyril’s. In truth, 
it must be admitted, the line which separates them on this, as on all other 
issues, 1s either very thin or nonexistent. Both agreed that the qualities of the 
two natures were referable to the one person, Jesus Christ. They defined this 
entity somewhat differently, but it is obvious that Cyril’s ‘‘one prosopon, ... 
the one incarnate hypostasis of God the Logos,’’?? and Nestorius’ ‘‘one prosopon 
of Jesus Christ’’ (notes 37, 42f.) were both intended to define the Jesus Christ 
of the Gospels. Moreover, Cyril’s characteristic notion that ‘‘the Logos suffered 
in the flesh”’ is theologically the exact equivalent of Nestorius’ dogma that the 
Logos suffered in the prosopon of the manhood which he took for his own. For, 
as we have seen (note 38ff.), the prosopon of the manhood is the schema or the 
flesh and body of Jesus Christ. 

Nevertheless, Nestorius was always offended by Cyril’s constant preoc- 
cupation with the paradox that God the Logos suffered, died, and was raised 
from the dead—zn the flesh—although he recognized (notes 57-62) the validity 
of the proposition stated in this form. His unwillingness to do so without the 
necessary restrictions, however, and his insistence that the human experiences 
should in a strict sense be attributed to Jesus Christ, or to his human nature 
(or, as he preferred to put it, to the human prosopon [sense A] which the Logos 
appropriated for himself), rather than to the divine nature of the Logos, are 
by no means to be regarded as idiosyncrasies of ““Nestorianism.’’ On the con- 
trary, Cyril himself made similar qualifications, as in his letter to John of 
Antioch, in which he quotes with approval the compromise Creed of 433. 
A passage in this document, whose orthodoxy received cecumenical confirma- 
tion at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, corresponds exactly with what Nesto- 
rius had to say on the same topic (see quotations in notes 60 and 63 supra): 
“With regard to the evangelical and apostolic texts concerning the Lord, we 
know that the theologians make some common as referring to one person, and 
distinguish others, as referring to two natures, assigning those appropriate 
to God to the divinity of Christ, and the humble ones to his humanity.’’7?° 

At the same time, granting Nestorius to have been technically correct on all 
these matters, we can be sure that the Chalcedonians would have been bewildered 
by his strange view’? that God only “‘passed through the holy virgin, the 


Grand a Chalcédoine,” ibid., 1, 345-87; Trevor Jalland, The Life and Times of St. Leo the Great (London, 
1941), 451 ff., the best general book on Leo. Cf. Altaner, Patrologie, § 78,11 for further bibliography. 

72 ACO, I, I, 1, 38.21 ff.; Bindley, op. cit., (note 9 supra), 112.205-7; P.G., 77, 116 C: Evi toryapotuv 
Tpoodrre Tas Ev TOIs eVayyeMors TaGAS dvabeTéoV QVvdS, UTOOTAOEI WIG TH} TOU Aoyou ceoapKanEvT. KUpios 
yap els Incots Xpiotés, kara tds ypagds. Cf. du Manoir de Juaye, loc. czt. (note 66 supra). 

724 ACO, 1,1, 4, 17. 17-20; P.G., 77, 177 AB: Bindley, op. cit. (note 9 supra), 142.61 ff.: tas 5é 
EVaYYEAIKaS Kal Grog TOAIKas Trepl TOU Kuplou gwvds, iopev Tous PeoAdyous avbpas, Tas YEV KoIvoTTOIOUVTAS, «oS 
Ep’ évds TrPOTM TOU, Ths SE SiaipoUvTas, as Er SUo PUGE~V' Ka TOS WEV GEOTIPETTEIS KATA THY GEOTHTA Tov XpioTOU, 
Tas Sé TATEVaS KATA Thy GvOpwTrdéTHTa TrapasiSovTas. 

Approval by Chalcedon: ACO, 2, 1, 2, 81 [277]. 1-13. When the Illyrian and Palestinian bishops 
expressed doubts as to the orthodoxy of expressions of this sort, other passages were quoted from 
Cyril’s writings to the same effect: ibid., 82 [278]. 4-36; Mansi, 6, 972D. See Galtier, loc. cit. (note 50 
supra), 3551.; Sellers, op. cit. (note 1 supra), 90-95; Nestorius, Bazaar, 314 ff. 

73 Bazaar, 296. Gregory of Nazianzus had opposed this view: P.G., 37, 177Cf. 
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‘mother of Christ’,”’ but was not born of her. They agreed with him that God 
did not derive the origin of his being from Mary, but they expressed this idea 
differently (see the Creed of 451 in note g supra). In strict justice, Nestorius can 
be vindicated on this point also, and he definitely avoided the Gnostic and 
Manichaean implications of this peculiar description of the relation of the 
Godhead to Mary. For the Gnostic doctrine that “Jesus passed through Mary 
like water through a pipe’’”4 was directed against Christ’s assumption of a truly 
human nature, which Nestorius always championed. 

It is not correct, however, to say, as many do, that he was primarily con- 
cerned with the human nature of Jesus. He does, of course, lay great stress 
upon Christ’s manhood. But he by no means neglects the divine nature. Indeed, 
his theory that neither of the two usiai could be mixed with the other or 
combined with it in its own usia was intended, among other things, to preserve 
the impassibility of the divine nature (see notes 59-64 supra). Actually, 
Nestorius’ Christology is not characterized by preoccupation with either one of 
the two natures to the exclusion or detriment of the other, but rather by 
uncompromising insistence upon the union of both of them in Christ, in their 
full totality, and unimpaired. 

He was the dyophysite pay excellence, and, more than any other theologian, 
except possibly Theodoret of Cyrus (d. 466),’° his friend and ally, devoted his 
energies to demonstrating that Jesus Christ was equally and in full measure 
both God and man, both human and divine. No one else championed this 
principle more vigorously than he, or was more forceful in denouncing the 
slightest deviation from it. 

In view of the great merit of his theological ideas, it is all the more regrettable 
that he was not able to present them more skilfully. The obscurity and prolixity 
of his style are major defects, from which he cannot be exculpated, and explain 
in part why he failed to hold the favor of Emperor Theodosius II (408-50), and 
spent the last years of his life (from 431-ca. 451)** in agonizing exile. 

74 Trenaeus, Against Heresies, 3, 11, 8, ed. W. W. Harvey, Sancti Ivenaei episcopi lugdunensis libros 
quingque adversus haeveses, 2 (Cambridge, 1857), 42. 

75 On Theodoret, see Quasten, Patrology, 3, 536-54; Altaner, Patrologie, § 73. 

78 For the chronology, see, in addition to the works cited in note 1 supra, B. J. Kidd, A Histoyy of the 
Church to A.D. 461, 3 (Oxford, 1922), 267f.; J. F. Bethune-Baker, ‘‘The Date of the Death of Nestorius,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, 9 (1907-8), 601-5: Nestorius was alive at the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

Note: Special tribute should be paid to G. R. Driver, Leonard Hodgson, and Francois Nau (see note 1 
supva) for their meticulous translations of the Bazaar, without which this essay would never have been 


undertaken. In my quotations therefrom, I have used square brackets to indicate words added by 
the translators or my own exegesis of the text. 
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THE IMMUTABILITY OF CHRIST AND 
JUSTINIAN’S CONDEMNATION OF 
THEODORE OF MOPSUEBSTIA 


Mitton V. ANASTOS 


USTINIAN condemned Theodore of Mopsuestia because he was 

convinced that Theodore had divided the Logos-Christ into two per- 

sons, one human and one divine, and that Theodore’s Christ was no 
more than a mere man. Opinions of the orthodoxy of Theodore’s Christology 
have differed widely in medieval and modern times, but a thorough appraisal 
of Justinian’s theological writings and his judgment of Theodore has yet to be 
made. The present article,’ which will deal with only one phase of this ques- 
tion, is devoted to an examination of the meaning of the terms rpemrds (mu- 
table), ddAowrds (subject to change, changeable), zperdrns (mutability), 
drperros (immutable), dtperrorns or drpefia (immutability), dvaddoiwros 
(unchangeable), and the like in the Christological controversies of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 

The signification of these epithets will be made clear by the texts cited 
in the course of this paper, but a few preliminary definitions may be of 
service. They refer in the first instance to the eternity and unchangeableness 
of the divine essence of the Logos, which is to be regarded as having united 
itself with human nature at the incarnation without change. The Logos be- 
came flesh by union with human nature in the womb of the Virgin, not by 
transformation into flesh. These words are used frequently in this sense; and 
a whole treatise of Theodoretus, entitled “Arpemros, expounds this conception 
in great detail.’ The reverse is also possible, and we often find denials that 
the human nature was changed into the divine after the incarnation.* The 
Chalcedonian Symbol of 451 in its formula, éva kai rov avriy Xpiorév, vidv, 
Kvp.ov, povoyery, év S00 dicerw dovyxvtws, arpéntus, aSivaipérws, dxwpiotws 
yrepilduevor, expressly rejected the view of Eutyches and the Monophysites 
that after the incarnation the human nature was absorbed by the divine.* 


‘This is a preliminary draft of a part of my book on the theology of the Emperor 
Justinian I, 

7MPG, 83, 31-106. 

°E.g., Justinian, Confessio rectae fidei, ed, Eduard Schwartz, Drei dogmatische Schriften 
Iustinians (Abhandlungen d. Bayerischen Akademie d. Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-his- 
torische Abt., N. F., Heft 18 [1939]), 74.21-24; MPG, 86.1, 997A, quoted in n. 16 below. 

‘Ed. Eduard Schwartz, Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum (abbreviated below as ACO), 
2.1.2, [825], 129.30 f.; J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 7 
(Paris-Leipzig, 1901), 116B. On the reading é 8v0 ¢vcecw, which Schwartz adopts on the 
authority of the best manuscripts instead of éx dvo0 dicewv, see J. Hefele-H. Leclercq, Histoire 
des conciles, 2.2 (Paris, 1908), 723 ff.; H. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum (26th ed., 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1947), no. 148, pp. 70 f.; Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, 
2 (New York, 1877), 62 ff. Justinian in his Contra Monophysitas reads éy 8vot diceow: ed. 
Schwartz, Drei dogmatische Schriften Iustinians (abbreviated below as Ed. Schwartz), 31.23; 
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This is the doctrine denounced in the so-called Athanasianum (Quicunque 
vult ), attributed to Athanasius but probably a work of the end of the fifth 
century, in the clauses: 


Qui licet deus sit et homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est Christus. Unus autem, non 
conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed assumptione humanitatis in deum. Unus omnino, 
non confusione substantiae sed unitate personae.® 


These connotations will be fully illustrated below. 

A somewhat different interpretation is put upon these terms in the works 
of Arius ° and Theodore of Mopsuestia, as also in some of the writings of 
Justinian that discuss Theodore’s conception of the atpemrérns of Christ, and 
in the twelfth anathema of the Fifth Oecumenical Council.’ Here rpemrés 
refers to mutability of soul, which is glorified and divinized after the resur- 
rection to immutability (drperrérns ). Arius and Theodore apparently sought 
in this way to preserve Christ's human freedom of will. In combating the 
Apollinarians with their doctrine of a Jesus Christ who had perfect humanity 
except for the vods or reasonable soul (Wux7) Noy«7 ), which was supplied by 
the divine Logos, Theodore wished to emphasize the perfect humanity of 
Christ. He was careful to insist that Christ was without blemish, but he 
deemed it essential for the salvation of mankind that Christ should have 
been free to choose evil and to sin had he wished to do so. Arius taught that 
Christ was a perfect created being of God, immutable and unchangeable by 
the exercise of his will, and that, by exerting his will, Christ remained good 
as long as he wished, since he was of a mutable nature.* 

Actually, however, as Athanasius had the acumen to realize, all these 
conceptions merge into one. There is no question of the freedom of the will 
here, but the more basic one of the essence of the Logos. Dealing in this way 


MPG, 86.1, 1133D. Severus of Antioch, the Monophysite, believed that the Creed had éx 8vo 
dvcewv: ed. A. Sanda, Severi Philalethes (Beirut, 1928), c. 62, p. 116. On the pre-Chalcedonian 
form of this phrase, see Andreas Schmid, Die Christologie Isidors von Pelusium (n. 104 
below), 52 ff. 

* Mansi, 2, 1855B; Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, no. 39 f., pp. 17 £.; Schaff, Creeds, 
2, 66 ff. On the various authors proposed, see Berthold Altaner, Patrologie (2d ed., Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1950), 235 f. G. D. W. Ommanney, A Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian 
Creed (Oxford, 1897), ascribes it to Vincent of Lerins at the first half of the fifth century. 

°See Henry M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (2d ed., Cambridge, England, 1900), 22, 
24 f., 44, 120-122; G. Bardy, Recherches sur Saint Lucien d’Antioche (Paris, 1936), 235 ff.; 
J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London, 1950), 231 #f., 242. It is curious that, despite 
their insistence on freedom of the will in Christ, the Arians believed, as did Apollinarius later 
on, that the place of the rational soul in Christ was taken by the divine Logos. 

7 See n. 10 below. 

*Quoted by Athanasius in De synodis, 16, MPG, 26, 709A: i8im OeAnparte drperrov Kal 
uvadAolwrov Ktigpa Tod Geod réAeov. See Gwatkin, 25, n. 3. See texts cited in nn. 70 f. below. 
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with the problem raised by the Arian view of the tpemrdrns of Christ, 
Athanasius made a brilliant and highly original contribution to Christian 
thought. His solution was accepted by the church and lies behind much of 
the Christology, not only of Cyril, Justinian, and the Council of 553, but also 
of the Sixth Oecumenical Council (680-681), which definitely settled the 
question of the relation in Christ between the human and divine wills. Al- 
though the formula of 681 ° advances beyond that of Athanasius, it reaches 
fundamentally the same conclusion and is based upon the same premises. In 
what follows we shall see that Justinian was completely justified in anathe- 
matizing Theodore’s doctrine of Christ as rpemrés until after the resurrection, 
and that in so doing he was merely following the sacrosanct tradition of 
Nicaea and applying a necessary corrective to a Christology which violated 
the fundamental tenets of Christian doctrine. 

The best brief summary of Justinian’s criticism of Theodore is to be found 
in the twelfth anathema of the Fifth Oecumenical Council (held in Con- 
stantinople in 553) .*° 


° Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, nos. 289-293, pp. 135 ff.; Schaff, Creeds, 2, 72 f. 

By the ninth century the phrase drpemros xai dvaAAoiwros had become so much a part of 
the language of scholars that Photius could use it of literary style in a discussion of the authen- 
ticity of certain orations of Demosthenes: Bibliotheca, cod. 265, MPG, 104, 176C. 

* Printed in Charles Joseph Hefele-H. Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, 3.1 (Paris, 1909), 
123 ff., which is taken from Mansi, 9 (Paris-Leipzig, 1902), 384 f£.: Ev rus dvruroretrar @coddépov 
Tod ageBots, Tob Mooveorias, Tod eirdvtos ahAov eivae TOV Gedy Adyov; Kal GAAOV TOv Xpiotoy td 
mabey Woyis Kal TOV THS Gapkos emiOvpidy evoxAovpevoy, Kal TOV YELPOVWY KATA pLiKpOV yupiLdopevoy, 
Kal oUTws €k mpokoTns epywy BeATwOHEévra, Kai €k TwoXtTEias duwpov KaTacTayTa, ws Yrdv dvOpwmrov 
BarricOjvat eis Ovoma Tatpos Kal viod Kal dytov mvevmatos, Kal ba Tod Bamricpatos THYv yap Tod 
Ce , a \ c 6 / 2¢ Ay} \ >? / A > + 5) , 
dylov mrevpatos AaPelv, Kat viodecias afwOijvar: Kat Kat’ icoTnTa BactriKhs ElKovos eis TPdgwrov 
Tod Beod AOyou mpookvveicOa, Kal peTa THY avdoTacW aTperTov Tals évvolats, Kal dvaydpTyTov 

a / \ / ? / a 3 a 3 a 4 ‘ of A A f \ 
mavTeha@s yevéeoOar. Kat mad eipnKOTos Tod avTod doeBots Meodmpou tHv evwaty Tod Geod AOyou mpos 
Tov Xpicroy TovavTny yeyevnoOat otay 0 droaToAos emi dvdpos Kal yuvatKds’ EgovTas of Svo cis odpxa 

, \ \ a ” ? / 3 A / , ? A ‘1 X \ 
pilav Kal mpos Tails dAAats avapiOunros attod BrAaodypiats ToApnoavTos eimely OTL pera THY 
dvdotaoww éudvonoas 6 KUptos Tois paOnrais, Kat elmwv: AdBere mvedpa Gyov, ov dédwxev adrois 
~ Lid > N / 4 > / < ‘XN ‘N x € 4 A A > SN A ? 
TVEDLGA AyLOV, GAAG OXHNMATL LOVOY eveplanoeV. OUTOS S5é Kal THY OmodAoyiay Owpa THv eri TH WyrAaPyoe 
TOV xElpGv Kal THs TAEUpas TOD Kupiou peTa THY dvdoTaaLY, TO O KUpLOs pov Kal 6 Beds pov, elie, pH 
7 OA ‘ a “A XN a a > 2» ? N n 4é a ’ , > , \ 
cipjoOar mepit Tod Xpiotod Tapa TOV Mwud, adr’ éri To wapadosw THs avactdcews éExTAaYEVTA TOV 
@wpav vuvjca tov Oedv, Tov eyeipavra Tov Xpiorov. TO dé yelpov, kal ev TH TOV mpakewy Tov 
> / / 3 3 A A € é / ¢ > N / ‘\ ‘N , 
drooToAwy yevouevyn map’ avtod dnOev Epunveta ovyKptvwv 0 avtos Meddwpos tov Kpioroy TAdTwov 
\ / N95 , \ , ’ ° °? > 7 q eos 95 oe 86 
kat Mavixaiw Kat “Exixovpw kat Mapxiwve A€yet OTL, woTep EKELYWY EKATTOS EVpapEVOS OiKEloy doyLa 
\ 7 A ‘ , , a ‘ \- / \ a) 7 ‘ 
Tovs atTG pabytevcavtas memoinxe KadctoPat TAatwvikovs Kat Maviyaious xat "Emxoupetous Kat 
e an a > A \ ~ 
Mapxiwwvictds, Tov Opovov Tpomov Kat ToD Xpiotod etpapévov Sdypa €£ avtod Xprotiavois xadreiobae. 
el Tis Tolvuy dyruroteirat TO eipypevov dceBeotaTov Meodwpov Kal trav dceBdv adrod ovyypappdtov, 
~ ry ?, bY , Fal A \ 
év ols tds te elpnuévas Kal GAXas dvaptOunrovs BrAacdynpias eSexee Kata Tod peyddou Geod Kat 

A e “A r) ~~ a 2 XN XN > 7 2 oN \ XN > aA 3 a“ 4 ‘ 
cutipos ypav “Incod Xpiorod, GdAa py avabeuari€er avrov Kat Ta doeBy avtotd ovyypapypata Kat 

, ‘\ / vw \ 32 aA >» \N v 4 s00000€ > N bea \ X 
mdavras Tous Seyouevous 7) Kal exdcxodvtas avrov 7 A€yovtas OpFodogws avrov exfecGa, Kat Tovs 
nw A a a \ ‘ XN a a BY 

ypdwavras trép airod Kal tév doeBév adrod ovyypappdtwv, Kal Tovs 7a Opota ppovotyTas 7 


, , la , ¢€ f 3 / aw 
pporvncavTas momore Kal pexpe TEAGUS EUpelvaYTAs TH TOLAUT alpecet, avafepa €or. 
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If anyone defends the impious Theodore of Mopsuestia, who said that one is the 
God Logos and another is the Christ, who was harassed by anxieties of the soul and 
the desires of the flesh, and was gradually liberated from the baser passions, and in this 
way was elevated because of progress in his deeds and became blameless in his life; that 
he was baptized as a mere man in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; that 
by reason of the baptism he received the grace of the Holy Spirit and was considered 
worthy of adoption; and that in the manner of a royal image he was worshipped in the 
person of the God Logos, and after the resurrection became immutable in his thoughts 
and completely sinless. And [if anyone defends] the same impious Theodore, who taught 
also that the union between the God Logos and Christ was the same as that which the 
apostle describes between a man and a woman: “The two shall be one flesh,” and who, 
in addition to his other innumerable blasphemies, dared to assert that when the Lord 
blew upon the disciples after the resurrection and said, “Receive ye the holy spirit” 
(John 20.22), he did not give them the Holy Spirit but only blew upon them symboli- 
cally. And this fellow declared that the confession of Thomas, “My Lord and my God,” 
when he touched the hands and the side of the Lord after the resurrection (John 20.28), 
was not uttered by Thomas with regard to Christ but that Thomas, overwhelmed by 
the miracle of the resurrection, was with these words paying homage to God, who had 
raised Christ. And, still worse, in his commentary on the Acts of the Apostles the same 
Theodore compares Christ to Plato, Manichaeus, Epicurus, and Marcion, and maintains 
that, as each of these discovered his own system and was thereby responsible for his fol- 
lowers’ being called Platonists, Manichaeans, Epicureans, and Marcionites, so also 
Christ discovered a system, and the Christians are named after him. If anyone, there- 
fore, defends the said most impious Theodore and his impious writings in which he 
poured forth against the great God and our savior Jesus Christ the blasphemies de- 
scribed and innumerable others, and does not anathematize him, his sacrilegious works, 
and all who accept or justify him or hold that his views are orthodox, together with 
those who have written to defend him or his books, and those whose views resemble, 
or have ever resembled, his, and who have persevered until death in this heresy, let 
him be anathema. 


Leclercq *' has documented these charges in some detail from the writ- 
ings of Theodore, but he quotes no text to support Justinian’s reference to 
Theodore’s view of Christ as rperrdés before the resurrection; and no modern 
scholar has ever before discussed the significance of this aspect of Justinian’s 
theology. Accordingly, in the analysis which follows we shall for the most 
part ignore the other objections of Justinian and concentrate upon his inter- 
pretation of Christ’s rpemrdrns. Actually, as we shall see, many of the major 
errors of Theodore’s Christology arise from the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ presupposed by the theory that Christ did not attain azpemréryra until 
after the resurrection. 

The twelfth anathema of the Fifth Oecumenical Council translated 
above reproduces with minor alterations the eleventh anathema, published 


* Hefele—Leclercq, loc. cit. 
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by the Emperor at the end of his Confessio rectae fidei.” He repeats the 
same charge also in a memorandum he sent to the Council of 553 to inform 
them of the importance he attached to the condemnation of the Three 
Chapters.’® In this brief document of a little more than three columns of 
Migne, called the Tumos 70d Baothéws “loverwiavod mpds THY ayiav ovvodov 
TEpt MeodaHpov Tod Mowboveotias Kai Tov Nourdv, the Emperor states the defects 
of Theodore’s system in very much the same language that is to be found in 
his other two pronouncements on this subject. The chief difference in the 
portion of the text that has to do with drpemros is the addition of mpds 7a 
Kpeirrova to balance ray xepdver (thus strengthening the idea of a change 
in Christ from a state that was worse or lower to one that was better 
or higher), and of the adjective dpiory to modify wodureta (which adds the 
connotation that Christ became blameless by the perfection of his way of 
life)."* These variations do not of course affect Justinian’s judgment of 
Theodore in any way. In the same work Justinian expounds the relation of 
the two natures in Christ, by saying that 


According to the flesh . . . he was born of the holy Virgin; but since God the Logos de- 
scended from heaven and emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, he was called 
son of man although he remained what he was, that is God. For he is immutable and 
unchangeable by nature.’® 


* Ed. Schwartz, 92.26-94.13; MPG, 86.1, 1017 ABC. 

“By the “Three Chapters” (rpia xefddaa) are meant (a) the person and works of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, (b) the letter of Ibas, Bishop of Edessa (d. 457), to Maris, Bishop 
of Hardaschir (in Persia), and (c) the polemic of Theodoretus against the twelve anti- 
Nestorian anathemas of Cyril and the Council of Ephesus, and in defence of Theodore and 
Nestorius. See E. Amann, s.v. Trois-chapitres (affaire des), Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, 15 (1947), 1868-1924. 

“MPG, 86.1, 1039D-1041A: pds yap rats adAdAas dvapiBpyrois airod Svodnpiats eis Xprordv 
tov Oedv Wuav yevouévats, GAAov elvat TOY Bedv AOyov Kai dAAov Tov Xpiorov dro TaY Tis Wuyi7s 
rabav, Kal TOV THs GapkoOs emOupidy evoyAovpeEVvoy, Kal TOV YELpOVUY KaTAa puKpOV adtoTdpEVvoY Tpds 
Ta KpeltTova TH MpoKoTH TaY Epywv eAyAvOEval, Kal TH aploryn ToXiTEla yevopEVOY apwLoY. Kal ws 
YrAdv avOpwrov év dvopate maTpos, Kat viod, Kat ayiou mrevpatos BarticOnva, kat dua Tod Bamticpatos 
THY xapv TOD aylov Tvevmaros elAnhévat Kal viobecias 7EGoOa, Kai kal” dpotwow Baorrixys eixdvos 
eis mpoowrov Tod Geod Adyouv Tov Xpiorov mpocKvveicAa, Kal pera THY avacTac.W aTperrov Tais 
éyvolats kal dvapdpryntov yeyevnoOat. Kal mpos Toi'ros ele ToLattyy yeyernoOat THy evwow Tod Geod 
Adyou mpos Tov Xpicrov Orotav 6 aroatodos Eby TeEpt TOD avdpos Kat THs yuVatKOs’ EvovTat oi dvo 
els odpka play. 

* Tbid., 1037C-1039A: xairoe yeyévyntat Kata odpka, ws eipntat, eK Tis aylas wapHevov, émeLd)) 
S¢ 6 dvwhev e& odpavod Katadottnoas Geds AOyos Kekevwxey EavTov, popdnv SovdAov AaBwy, Kat 
Kexpnpdatixey avOpurov vids pera TOD peivar 0 Hv, TovTéoTL Heds: atpertos yap Kai dvaddolwTos KaTa 
diaw éoriv: as es 78n vootpevos peta THs idlas capkos, e€€ ovpavod A€yerar KaTedOeiv, Wvopacrat bE 
kal dvOpwros €& ovpavod, réAeos dv év OeoryTt, Kat TéAELOS O adTos ev dvOpwrdT]TL, Kal ws EV ENi 
mpocwrw voovpevos. eis yap KUpios “Incots Xpiords, kav 7 tav dicewy Siadopa pi dyvojrat, && ov 
thy drdppntov evwcivy payev mempaxGat. Toryapoty dpoAroyotpev Tov povoyev7a vidv Tob Geod dAdyor, 
Ocdy réAeov, Kat dvOpwrov TédAeLov, ek Wuxis AoyiKAs Kal GwuaTos, TPO aiwvwy pey EK Tod TaTpOS 
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The God Logos, Justinian says, became flesh and became man without 
change and without being transformed into flesh,*® remaining always the 
only begotten Logos of God the Father, the Son begotten before the ages. 
On this point he cites pseudo-Augustine to prove that the child of Mary was 
not just a man but God, who chose to be born a humble man in order to 
show by this humility his own greatness.” 

But we must not infer from Christ’s suffering and humiliation, the Em- 
peror warns, that the divine essence underwent change, for the ancient 
fathers teach that the glorification and the abasement are both to be as- 
cribed to the one only begotten God Logos, who took flesh and became 
man."* Christ, Justinian remarks on the authority of a sermon on the Virgin 
Mary delivered by Proclus of Constantinople (d. ca. 446), was not a man 
who had been deified, or one who had become God by reason of the progress 
he had made, but God who took flesh, who was impassible by nature and 
became passible out of pity for mankind.” Those, however, like Nestorius 


yervnbevta kata THY OedTnTa, er’ éoxatwy b€ Td Hpepdv Tov abroy bV Huds Kal bid THY Fperépav 
cwtynpiay ex Mapias THs wapOévov Kata THv avOpwrotnta: Opoovotoy TH maTpl TOV al’Tov KaTa THY 
BedtyTa, Kai opooto.ov jpiv Kata THV dvOpwroTyTa. 

* Ed. Schwartz, 74.21 £., 76.2 ff., 88.12 f£.; MPG, 86.1, 997A: ore yap 4 Oela hiats eis Thy 
dvOpurtvyv peteBANOn, ovte Se y dvOpwrivy piats eis THY Octav éerparn. VITC-QIVA: 6 yap vids Tod 
Geod vids avOpurmou yéyovey Kal pcivas Omep Hv, ov peTeBadrev Omep yeyovev. Oey Kal dVo yerynoets 
Tov altod povoyevots Jeod Aoyou Opodroyodpev, THY pev mpO alwvwy €K TOD TaTpOs adowpdTus, THv dé 
én’ éoydtuv TOY ijepov TOD abTrod ex THS aylas évdd$ou GeoroKov Kal decrapbévov Mapias capxwhértos, 
kal evarOpwmnoavtos. 0 yap ék maTpos éxAdmwas vrép Evvotay éx pyTpos avererAev Umép Adyov, Kal OV 
Beds ddyOns avOpwros yeyover dGAnOas. S14 totto Kvpiws Kal kat’ dAnbeav Oeordxov tHv ayiay, 
evookov, Kat demdpfevov Mapiav oporoyotpev, ovx ws Tod Peot Adyou THY dpynv cE aiTHs AaBdvTos, 
GAN Ort én’ EoXaTo TOV ijpmepOv 6 mpd TV aidvwy povoyerns Meds Adyos Gapkwbels e& aitHs dtpéTTUs 
evnvOpumnoev. Kal dopatos mv ev Tots EavTod Opatos yeyovev ev TOis Tap’ jpuiv, Kal drabns ov Oeds OdK 
dnntiwge twabyros etiar dvOpwmros Kat 6 dOavatos vopos troKxeioOat Gavdrov. LOLIB: 6bev airov tov 
Gesy Oyo atpéntws drOpwroy yeyerqoOar Spodoyodpmev Kat otk cis dvOpwrov twa adrov 
éAndvOévac » . . So also ed. Schwartz, 63.26-9 = 1079D. Opposite the Greek text Schwartz 
prints the text of a contemporary Latin translation, which bears the title (ed. Schwartz, 
p. 73): Edictum piissimi imperatoris Ivstiniani rectae fidei confessionem continens et refvta- 
tionem heresium qvae adversantur Catholicae Dei Ecclesiae. A marginal note in one Greek 
manuscript labels it rpdypappa zjrot SidackaXia Kal éxdoots dxpiBns epi Tis dpwplrov Kat 6pbo8dgéov 
riaTEews ijpov Tav xptorcavev. Other authorities call it (Scrov rod ebaeBeardrov BactA€éws lovetiavod 
THY THS OpOxs TiaTEWS TEpLEXOY OpodAoyiay Kal dvacKEv)]V TOY LaxopLcvuy aipecewy TH kaOoALKH Tod Beod 


exkAnoia. 
“Ed. Schwartz, 54.37 ff.; MPG, 86.1, 1059D: éxeivo Oar‘wacov paddov dre 6 Adyos eAaBev 
gapka Kat ov éTpdmn eis odpka, OTL pevwr Oeds yéyovey avOpwros . . . odTws HBovdAnOy 6 tyrorTos 


yevvnOjvat Tamevos, iva &y attH TH Tamewoce eridelEnrar Thy peyadeoTyTA- 

“Ed. Schwartz, 59.20-23; MPG, 86.1, LO7I1A: 08 yap 81a ra Tarewda tpomny A€yovow THs 
Tod viod GedtyTos, ode Sid TA VYHAG Statpodor THY dvOpwrdTynTa THs GedTHTOs, GAAG Tod évds Kal Tod 
atrod povoyevois Jeod Adyou cecapKwpeévov kai évavOpwrncavtos Kal Ta VyAG Kal TA Tamed ElvaL 
Tapad.oacty. 

* Ed. Schwartz, 54.26-28; MPG, 86.1, 1059C: 6 dy xara diaw arabs yeyove dv olkroyv 
rodurabiis obK éx mpoKxomnys yeyove Geos 6 Xpiords, py yévorto, GANG 8’ olxtov yéyovev avOpwros 6 
eds @ moTevopev ovK dvOpwrov drobewHévra KnpiTTOMEV, GAA Oedy capkwhévTa dporoyodpmev. On 
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and his teacher Theodore, who do not confess that the God Logos became 
man, clearly make Christ a mere man, who was called Son of God by grace. 
In point of fact, Justinian says, the Logos is by nature the true Son of God, 
and men are sons of God only by grace.” Biblical texts like Psalms 8.5 (“For 
thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor’), 2 Corinthians 8.9 (“For ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich”), Hebrews 2.9 (“But we 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honor’), and John 14.28 (“My father is 
greater than I”) have reference only to the incarnation of the Logos. They 
show that it was the divine Logos who humbled himself and became man 
for the sake of mankind, and not a man who was later elevated to glory and 
honor. To assume that Christ was promoted in this way, as Theodore does 
in his exegesis of the eighth Psalm, Justinian says, is to divide Christ in 
two, to introduce the false doctrine of the glorification of Christ for merit, 
and to assume that he who was thus glorified was previously alien to the 
sphere to which he had been raised.” 

Although Justinian appeals often to individual authorities like Athana- 
sius, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Cyril, he seems in condemning Theodore 
and the Three Chapters as a whole to have put his chief reliance on the 
four oecumenical councils preceding that of 553, which he himself had con- 
voked. In the Tvzros (see n. 14 above) to the Fifth Council he devotes most 
of his space to an enumeration of the first four universal councils and to a 
summary of their dogmatic decisions. He makes much, too, of the imperial 
precedents, and notes with obvious relish the role of his predecessors, Con- 
stantine, Theodosius I, Theodosius I, and Marcian, in formulating the ortho- 
dox faith and securing the condemnation of the heretics.” In introducing his 
the doctrine of Proclus in the controversy over the Three Chapters, see Franz Xaver Bauer, 
Proklos von Konstantinopel, ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- u. Dogmengeschichte des 5. Jahrhunderts 
(Veroffentlichungen aus dem Kirchenhistorischen Seminar Miinchen, IV, 8 [Munich, 1919]), 
i nen Schwartz, 49.7-9; MPG, 86.1, 1047C: of 8 atiréy tov Pedy Adyov évavOpwrnca pH 
Suodoyotres avepol eiae rov Xpiorov WrOv avOpwroy eivat Kal Kata xdpw vidv Geod dvopalerBau 


Aéyovres, Os # Kaxodogia, Neatoptov kat @codvpov tot diSacxdArov aitod A€ye. Cf. ed. Schwartz, 


76.16 ff.; MPG, 86.1, 999AB. 

ed. Schwartz, 74.24-76.12 (Philippians 2.6 f.), 55.21-59.13; MPG, 86.1, 997B-999A, 
1061C-1069D. 

Biblical references, unless otherwise indicated, are to the King James version (occasionally 
with minor changes). 

For the history of the exegesis of Philippians 2.5 ff., see P. Henry, s. v. kénose, Dictionnaire 
de la Bible, Supplément, 5 (1950), 7-161. 

” MPG, 86.1, 1085B-1039D. 
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denunciation of Theodore, which follows immediately after his summary of 
the great conciliar decisions, he notes that the Nestorians had taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by Theodore of Mopsuestia, “whose 
blasphemies are much grosser than those of his disciple Nestorius,” to cir- 
cumvent “these four councils.” ** He reinforces his argument in the Twos by 
a long extract from the letter written by Cyril after the Council of Ephesus 
to Theodosius II in which Cyril had declared Christ to be immutable and 
unchangeable by nature.” 

In all such matters, Justinian says, the chief authority is the Nicene 
Creed drafted by the 318 fathers in 825, which he received at baptism and 
faithfully observes, and which was accepted as the touchstone of the faith by 
the “150 fathers” (i.e., the Second Oecumenical Council at Constantinople 
in 381), the Third Council (Ephesus, 431), and the Fourth (Chalcedon, 
451). He asserts vigorously and lays great emphasis upon the fact that the 
fathers of each of the three oecumenical councils that were subsequent to 
Nicaea remained faithful to the Symbol of 825 in all respects, and that the 
councils of 431 and 451 expressly rejected all creeds except that of 325. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that he places his own anathemas, which he sub- 
joins immediately after this discussion, within the same Nicene tradition,” 
and that he censures Theodore for misinterpreting the Creed of the 318 
fathers.”° 

In keeping with this principle also is the prominence that he gives in his 
system to Nicene terms like éuoovc1os, and his insistence that Christ was the 
cternal Logos of God the Father, of the same essence as the Father, and in 
no wise a created being.” 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA 


Modern opinions on the Christology of Theodore differ widely. The 
older critics acquiesced easily in his condemnation by Justinian and the 
Council of 553; and Mai, in rejecting Theodore, repudiated those who at- 
tempted to force an orthodox interpretation upon his works.** Neander and 


* Tbid., 1039D-1041D. 

* Ibid., 1037D. 

“ Ed. Schwartz, 88.84-90.15; MPG, 86.1, 1013ABC. 

“ Ed. Schwartz, 100.30 ff.; MPG, 86.1, 1025AB. The creed mentioned here by Justinian as 
condemned at Ephesus and Chalcedon was first associated directly with Theodore’s name by 
Marius Mercator; see n. 59 below. 

* Ed. Schwartz, 72.29-74.16, 76.21 ff., 59.16 ff.; MPG, 86.1, 995C-997A, 999B, 1035C, 
1071A. For other passages in Justinian on Christ’s immutability, see 27.3 ff., 31.15, 36.21 ff., 
53.32 ff. 

“Le Nain de Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire ecclésiastique des six premiers 
siécles, 8 (2d ed., Paris, 1713), 565-568; Leo Allatius, Diatriba de Theodoris, reprinted in 
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Dorner,” on the other hand, in their attempt to give an objective account, 
make no clear pronouncement on the question of his orthodoxy. The older 
view is repeated also in the preface to the edition of Theodore’s Commentary 
on the Minor Epistles of St. Paul by H. B. Swete, who, however, remarks that 
Theodore was “far from being a wilful heretic” and erred largely because of 
his zeal in combating Apollinarianism.*° 

This judgment prevailed ** until the recent publication of a considerable 
body of new texts of Theodore’s works, both in the original Greek and in 
Syriac translation, necessitated a reéxamination and reappraisal of Theo- 
dore’s theological position. The chief of these is Theodore’s renowned com- 
mentary on the Psalms, mostly in Greek but partly in Latin, edited with 
great skill and learning by Monsignor Robert Devreesse,*” who had pub- 
lished previously a valuable critical edition of the work of the Roman deacon 
Pelagius, In defensione Trium Capitulorum.” Devreesse has now terminated 
some twenty years of fruitful research on Theodore with an important book 
of over four hundred pages, modestly entitled Essai sur Théodore de Mop- 
sueste,* which contains the results of his studies and one hundred pages of 
the Greek remains of Theodore’s Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, pa- 
tiently extricated from the catenae and a host of manuscripts that often 
conceal the words now identified as Theodore’s under the name of other 
authors. Significant contributions have been made also by A. Mingana, the 
modern initiator of the new interest in this subject, who produced the Syriac 


MPG, 66, 80C et passim; Angelo Mai, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, 6 (Rome, 1832), 
v f.; Otto Fridolin Fritzsche in his De Theodori Mopsuesteni vita et scriptis commentatio 
historica theologica (Halle, 1836, as reprinted in MPG, 66, 24B, 59-60). 

* Augustus Neander, General History of the Christian Religion and Church, transl. by 
Joseph Torrey, 4 (London, 1851), 108 ff., 409 ff., 430 ff.; J. A. Dormer, History of the Devel- 
opment of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Div. II, vol. I (transl. by D. W. Simon, Edin- 
burgh, 1869), 25 ff., 380 ff. 

© Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in Epistolas B. Pauli Commentarii, ed. H. B. Swete, 1 
(Cambridge, England, 1880), Ixxix-Ixxxvii. 

* So Bardenhewer, Harnack, Schwane, Seeberg, and Tixeront. The question is still dis- 
cussed on the old premises, without use of the newly published material, in the fifth edition of 
Friedrich Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium d. Dogmengeschichte, ed. Kurt Aland (Halle-Saale, 
1950), 217-227. | 

* Studi e Testi, 93 (Vatican City, 1939). Other important new texts have been published 
by Karl Staab, Pauluskommentare aus d. Griechischen Kirche (Neutestamentliche Abhand- 
lungen, 15 [Miinster, i. W., 1933]), 113-212. In the same series appeared J. Reuss, Matthdus-, 
Markus-, u. Johannes-Katenen (1941), but this I have not yet been able to obtain. See also 
Johannes Quasten, “Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Exorcism of the Cilicium,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, 35 (1942), 209-219; idem, ed., Francis J. Reine, The Eucharistic Doctrine and 
Liturgy of the Mystagogical Catecheses of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Catholic University of 
America Studies in Christian Antiquity, 2 [Washington, D. C., 1942]). 

* Studi e Testi, 57 (Vatican City, 1932). 

* Thid., 141 (ibid., 1948). 
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of Theodore’s catechetical homilies together with an English rendering 
(On the Nicene Creed, On the Lord’s Prayer, On Baptism, On the Eucharist 
and Liturgy, and a brief Catechism, that purports to give a synopsis of 
Christian doctrine); *° by J. M. Vosté, who edited and translated into Latin 
(from the Syriac) Theodore’s Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, 
and has written a number of notable articles on Theodore; *° and by Ray- 
mond Tonneau, who, working in collaboration with Devreesse, has put out a 
photographic reproduction of Ms. Mingana Syr. 561 with a French version 
of the same catechetical orations that Mingana had rendered into English in 
Woodbrooke Studies.” In bringing out this corpus, though not unmindful of 
the great services of Mingana and the accuracy of his scholarship, Tonneau 
sought to reproduce Theodore’s ideas with even greater fidelity, in order to 
do Theodore full justice and spare him criticism arising from infelicities of 
style or misinterpretation of key doctrinal passages. 

Devreesse summarizes all that is known of Theodore and gives a well- 
documented exposition of Theodore’s theological system. As a result of his 
textual researches he concludes that, when it is possible to control them by 
the genuine body of Theodore’s writings, the fragments represented by the 
Council of 553 as excerpts from his works “se présentent tronqués, falsifiés, 
dénaturés de toute maniére”; and that, wherever passages exist only in the 
conciliar acts and cannot be found in context in the indubitable works of the 
author himself, they should be regarded as in conflict with Theodore’s posi- 
tion (“la ot la pierre de touche fait défaut nécessité est de reconnaitre qu’ils 
contredisent l'enseignement de Théodore”).** Believing that no one today 
would condemn Origen as Justinian did, he requests the same indulgence for 
Theodore. One can detect omissions and exaggerations in Theodore’s 
treatises, Devreesse says, but we should not on this account impute to him 
errors of which he was not guilty or reproach him for the date of his birth. 

” Woodbrooke Studies, 5-6 (Cambridge, England, 1932-88); Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, 5 (Manchester, 1919), 296-316. 

” Theodori Mopsuestent Commentarius in Evangelium Iohannis Apostoli (Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Orientalium, Scriptores Syri, Series Quarta, Tomus III, Textus, No. 115 
[Paris, 1940], Versio, No. 116 [Louvain, 1940]); “Théodore de Mopsueste sur les Psaumes,” 
Angelicum, 19 (1942), 179-198; “L’oeuvre exégétique de Théodore de Mopsueste au ii" 
concile de Constantinople,” Revue Biblique, 38 (1929), 382-395, 542-554; idem, “Le Com- 
mentaire de Théodore de Mopsueste sur St. Jean, d’aprés la version Syriaque,” ibid., 32 
(1923), 522-551. See also Berthold Altaner, Patrologie (2d ed., Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1950), 277 f.; L. Patterson, Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern Thought (London, 1926). 

“ Les homélies catéchétiques de Théodore de Mopsueste, reproduction phototypique du 
Ms. Mingana Syr. 561 (Selly Oak Colleges’ Library, Birmingham), traduction, introduction, 
index (Studi e Testi, 145, Vatican City, 1949). 


* Essai, 283. 
” Tbid., 285. 
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Actually, Devreesse finds little to reprehend in Theodore and, in his final 
summary, presents Theodore’s Christology in eminently orthodox terms: At 
the appointed time, he says, the Son of God condescended to dwell among 
men; and the Logos took flesh, being God, like his Father, from whom he is 
inseparable, and also perfect man, like us mortal men, assuming and as- 
sumed, two natures, one person.*® 

In this exposition Devreesse makes no attempt to collate Theodore’s 
theories with orthodox dogma. He does not point to their Nestorian charac- 
ter or attempt to justify or explain them on dogmatic grounds. Thus, he pre- 
sents without historical comment or exegesis Theodore’s notion, which surely 
smacks of Nestorianism, that the man assumed by the Logos was brought 
back to life by Him and by Him made immortal, impassible, incorruptible, 
and absolutely immutable, and placed at the right hand of the Father as 
judge of the universe.“ Apparently, in the numerous other passages in which 
Theodore seems to have divided Christ sharply into two persons (one human 
and one divine), Devreesse feels that these views are tolerable dogmatically 
because the subjects they treat had not yet been formulated in precise 
terms by an oecumenical council. Moreover, he would probably argue, 
Theodore constantly appeals to the traditional language and insists that the 
two natures, the human and the divine, are united in the one Jesus Christ. 
Amann gave a very similar interpretation in the critique he wrote to salute 
the appearance of Mingana’s Woodbrooke Studies, as also in a more recent 
article.* 

Both Amann and Devreesse seem to have been so impressed by the 
originality and sound instincts of Theodore in Biblical exegesis,’ and by 
the vigor with which he attacked Docetism and Apollinarianism, that they 
criticize him only with the greatest reluctance and many qualifications. 
Neither Martin Jugie nor Wilhelm de Vries felt any such qualms, and repudi- 
ate Theodore unequivocally as a heretic. Jugie calls him “le vrai pére de la 
doctrine condamnée par I’Eglise sous le nom de nestorianisme,” and finds 
his sacramental doctrine also defective for teaching that the consecrated 

* [bid., 279: “Au temps marqué dans le plan divin, le Fils de Dieu condescend 4 habiter 
parmi les hommes. C’est le Verbe qui prend chair: Dieu, comme son Pére, dont il est insépara- 
ble; homme parfait, comme un mortel d’entre nous. Assumant et assumé, deux natures, une 
personne — le Christ historique, d’un mot. L'Esprit — Saint forme son temple, le conduit au 


désert, le ressuscite. C’est lui, cet Homme-Dieu, qui est glorifié; c’est lui qui viendra juger le 
monde.” 

" Tbid., 117 f. 

““LLa doctrine christologique de Théodore de Mopsueste (4 propos d’une publication 
récente),” Revue des sciences religieuses, 14 (1934), 161-190; s.v. Théodore de Mopsueste, 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 15 (1943), 235-279. 

"* Devreesse, Essai, 5-42, 53-93, gives the necessary bibliography. 
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elements in the Eucharist are only figuratively the real body and blood of 
Christ.** 

In the same vein, but more thorough and more detailed is the judgment 
of Wilhelm de Vries, who finds Theodore’s dogmatic position unsatis- 
factory on several counts.” He is of the opinion that the chief error of Theo- 
dore is his denial of the true incarnation of the Son of God, his refusal to 
recognize that God truly became man in Christ and that God and man in 
Christ are one. In distinguishing between him who assumes and him who is 
assumed, and in stating categorically that these two are not the samc, 
Theodore, according to de Vries, imperils the whole doctrine of salvation 
and of the sacraments.** Moreover, he says, Theodore in the epi ris 
*7 asserts that since no ¢dvovs (nature) can exist without 
an hypostasis and no hypostasis, without a mpécw7ov, and since the two na- 


Evavl PWTHTEDS, 


tures of the person are both complete, there must be in Jesus Christ two 
mpdcwma, one of the Logos and another of the humanity.** Thus, Theodore 
lacked a true conception of the communicatio idiomatum, actually taught 
that there were two persons in Christ, denied original sin and its conse- 
quences, and, by refusing to recognize that Christ is truly God (since God 
only dwells in him), made a mere man, and not God, the cause of our salva- 
tion. This means, he believes, that the participation of mankind in the 
humanity of Jesus Christ, who, according to Theodore, is only the adoptive 
Son of God, gives us no consortium divinae naturae. Theodore’s ideas on the 
sacraments follow the same pattern and in effect contravene the teaching of 
the Church that we become united with Christ in this world through bap- 
tism, or that there is a Real Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist, or that the sacraments in general have more than symbolic value. 
De Vries admits that Theodore constantly made use of acceptable language 


"“Le ‘Liber ad baptizandos’ de Théodore de Mopsueste,” Echos d’Orient, 34 (1935), 
257-271 (by “Liber ad baptizandos” Jugie means the various catechetical orations published 
by Mingana and Tonneau); Theologia dogmatica christianorum orientalium ab ecclesia catho- 
lica dissidentium, 5 (Paris, 19385), 90-91, 296-299, 308-311, 318 f. 

* “Der ‘Nestorianismus’ Theodors von pee ge in seiner Sakramentenlehre,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica (abbreviated below as OCP), 7 (1941), 91-148; Sakramententheologie 
bei den Nestorianern (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 133 [Rome, 1947]), index, s.v. 

* OCP, loc. cit., 92 £.; Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies, 5, 198, 82; cf. 142, 38; 208, 91: 
206, 90. 

*" Many of the criticisms made against Theodore stand the test of modern critical methods. 
But the passage on which de Vries relies here, taken from Leontius of Byzantium, does 
Theodore a great injustice, as is brilliantly demonstrated by Marcel Richard, “La tradition des 
fragments du traité zepi ris evavOpwrjoews de Théodore de Mopsueste,” Le Muséon, 56 (1943), 
64 f.; idem, “Liintroduction du mot ‘hypostase’ dans la théologie de l’incarnation,” Mélanges 
de Science Religieuse, 2 (1945), 21-29. 

* OCP, 93 f. 
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in expounding Christology and the sacraments, but claims that, despite this 
fact, he always abandons the teaching of the Church for the rationalistic 
and heretical exegesis of the Antiochene School, of which he was the fore- 
most spokesman. 

From the strictly theological standpoint de Vries’s strictures have great 
merit. The flaw in his argument, however, is that he oversimplifies the his- 
torical situation here and fails to demonstrate at any given point that the 
theories of Theodore which he reprehends as heretical could have been rec- 
ognized as such by Theodore or his contemporaries. He offers no proof that 
during Theodore’s lifetime the doctrine of the Person of Christ, of the rela- 
tion between dvous, iaéaracis, and mpécwmov, had been formulated in any 
juridical or oecumenical way. Theodore died in 428, and therefore can 
hardly be criticized for not following the mandate of the Third Oecumenical 
Council of Ephesus (431), even if it were possible to determine what, if 
any, truly oecumenical decisions were reached at that time, in view of the 
bifurcation of the Council into two sections, one consisting of the partisans 
of Cyril of Alexandria and the other of the Antiochene group led by John of 
Antioch and Nestorius.”® Likewise, it would be improper to condemn Theo- 
dore for failure to adhere to the Compromise Formula of 433, to which both 
John of Antioch and Cyril found it possible to subscribe, or to the Christ- 
ological Symbol of the Fourth Oecumenical Council of 451. 

Thus, we are faced with the problem as to whether Justinian and the 
Fifth Council of 553 were guilty of the same kind of anachronistic mistake. 
Unlike the Council of Chalcedon, which gave its oecumenical sanction to 
only two of Cyril’s writings (the Epistula dogmatica ad Nestorium and the 
Epistula ad orientales ),°* Justinian’s theologians in 553 endorsed also Cyril's 
Twelve Anathemas against Nestorius (the so-called Epistula Synodica), 
which clearly and unambiguously rejected the doctrine of the assumptus 
homo” and the premises underlying the Antiochene Christology. It is 


“ OCP, 94, 96, 99 f., 102-106, 108, 111, 123 f., 127, 182, 136-188. 

De Vries occasionally refers (OCP, 97 f., 100, 104 f., 106-108) to Theodore’s statements 
on the immortality, incorruptibility, and immutability of Christ, but without analysis, historical 
interpretation, or discussion of their true significance. 

* Adhémar d’Alés, Le dogme dEphése (Paris, 1931), 155 ff.; Friedrich Loofs, Nestorius 
and His Place in the History of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge, England, 1914), 58 f., 94 f. 

* The two documents of Cyril approved at Chalcedon (Epistolae 4 and 39) are to be found 
in MPG, 77, 44-49, 178-81; Eduard Schwartz, ACO, 1.1.1, 25-28; 1.1.4, 15-20; 1.2, 37-89, 
104-107; 1.5, 49-51, 384-340. Cf. Mansi, 6, 960AB, 973C; 7, 113BC; 8, 821E-S22E. See 
Hubert du Manoir de Juaye, Dogme et spiritualité chez Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie (Paris, 
1944), 515 £.; Loofs, op. cit., 97 f. 

Justinian and the Fifth Oecumenical Council expressly rejected the view set forth 
repeatedly by Theodore that the Logos joined himself to, or assumed, a man: Ed. Schwartz, 
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often said that Justinian’s condemnation of the Three Chapters was intended 
to mollify the Monophysites and to win their loyalty to the Empire. This is a 
large question and will be treated in extenso in the book of which the present 
paper is an excerpt. As far as the anathematization of the works of Theodore 
is concerned, however, there can be no doubt that Justinian was addressing 
himself to a purely theological matter that had no specifically political im- 
plications. 

Theodore’s soteriology was closely bound up with his view of Christ as 
achieving immortality at the resurrection. God, he says, pronounced judg- 
ment against Satan, while 


He raised Christ our Lord from the dead, and made Him immortal and immutable, 
and took Him up to heaven. And He vouchsafed to all the (human) race, while still on 
the earth, the joy of (His) gifts so that no room might be left to Satan from which to 
inflict injuries on us.®° 


This is a commonplace in Theodore and occurs countless times. 


He [Jesus Christ] was also baptised so that He might perform the Economy of the 
Gospel according to order, and in this (Economy) He died and abolished death. It 
was easy and not difficult for God to have made Him at once immortal, incorruptible 
and immutable as He became after His resurrection, but because it was not He alone 
whom He wished to make immortal and immutable, but us also who are partakers of 
His nature, He rightly, and on account of this association, did not so make the firstfruits 
of us all in order that, as the blessed Paul said, “He might have the pre-eminence in all 
things” [Col. 1.18]. In this way, because of the communion that we have with Him in 
this world, we will, with justice, be partakers with Him of the future good things. . . 


74.32-35, 88.3-7; MPG, 86.1, 997C, 1011B; n.b. anathemas 2, 3, 14: Mansi, 9, 877AB, 385D- 
388B; Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, 3.1, 107 ff., 128 ff. 

The attempts of modern theologians like F. Déodat de Basly (La Christiade Frangaise 
[2 vols., Paris, 1927], supported by a series of learned and ingenious but unconvincing articles 
in La France Franciscaine, 11 [1928], 265-313; 12 [1929], 125-160; 17 [1934], 418-478, 
etc., which were analyzed at length by Auguste Gaudel, Revue des sciences religieuses, 17 
[1937], 64-90, 214-234; 18 [1938], 45-71, 201-217) and Léon Seiller (La psychologie 
humaine du Christ et Punicité de personne [Paris, 1949], published also in Franziskanische 
Studien, 1949, and reviewed adversely by P. Galtier, Gregorianum, 81 [1950], 457 f.) to 
prove that the Orthodox Church, East and West, has always endorsed the patently Nestorian 
doctrine of the assumptus homo are quite unsuccessful, as I hope to show on another occasion. 
H. Diepen, “De Assumptus-Homo-theologie. Een onderzoek naar de Christologie van R. P. 
Déodat de Basly, O.F.M.,” 1948, I know only from the note in Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses, 25 (1949), 481. 

“ Translated from the Syriac by Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies, 6, 29; Tonneau, Homélies, 
355: “et (Dieu) ... condamna lusurpateur (ripavvos) en raison de la volonté perverse 
qu'il avait montré contre lui (le Christ) et contre toute notre race, et il émit contre lui une 
sentence. I] ressuscita alors d’entre les morts Notre-Seigneur le Christ, le fit immortel et im- 
muable et le fit monter au ciel. Dés lors il proposa pour tout le genre (humain, yévos) la 
jouissance des dons, en sorte qu’il ne restat plus au démon méme la moindre occasion de nous 
nuire. 
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We also when we are baptised show (in ourselves) the symbol of the world to 
come; we die with Him in baptism, and we rise symbolically with Him, and we endeav- 
our to live according to His law in the hope of the future good things which we expect 
to share with Him at the resurrection from the dead. If Christ our Lord had immediately 
after his rising from the dead, raised also all men who had previously died, and had 
bestowed upon them new life fully and immediately, we should have been in no need 
of doing anything; as, however, He actually performed only on Himself the renewal 
which is to come and through which He rose from the dead and His body became 
immortal and His soul immutable, it became necessary that this decrepit and mortal 
world should last further in order that mankind might believe in Him and receive the 
hope of communion (with Him) and future life." 


In these words the importance for human salvation of the immortality, 
incorruptibility, and immutability conferred upon Christ by the resurrection 
is strongly emphasized. A few more texts are of interest, both to confirm 
those already cited and to illustrate Theodore’s sharp division between the 
Logos and the human Jesus Christ, which, it must be said, gives the impres- 
sion of a Jesus Christ consisting of two persons. In his treatment of the 
sacrament of baptism, Theodore says: 


The things that the ancients held as figures and shadows came now into reality 
when our Lord Jesus Christ, who was assumed from us and for us, died according to 
the human law, and through His resurrection became immortal, incorruptible and 
for ever immutable, and as such ascended into heaven, as by His union with our nature 
He became to us an earnest of our own participation in the event. In saying: “If Christ 
rose from the dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead 
[1 Cor. 15, 12],” (the Apostle) clearly showed that it was necessary for all to believe 
that there is a resurrection, and in believing in it we had also to believe that we will 
equally clearly participate in it. As we have a firm belief that things that have already 
happened will happen to us, so [the things that happened at the resurrection of our 
Lord] we believe that they will happen to us.*° 


Theodore seems completely to have lost sight here of the presence of the 
Logos in the person of Christ. His Jesus Christ seems hardly more than a 
man, yids dvOpwros. Similarly, further along, Theodore adds: 


And He [the man assumed from us] became for ever immune from death, and im- 
mortal and incorruptible by nature. And as such He ascended into heaven and became 
for ever beyond the reach of the harm and injury of Satan, who was thus unable to do 
any harm to a man who was immortal, incorruptible and immutable, and who dwelt 
in heaven and possessed a close union with the Divine nature.°® 


*% Woodbrooke Studies, 5, 69 f.; Tonneau, Homélies, 151-158. 
> Woodbrooke Studies, 6, 19 f.; Tonneau, Homélies, 381. 
°° Woodbrooke Studies, 6, 22; Tonneau, Homélies, 387. 
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At one point, in comparing the sacrament of baptism to the death (during 
the baptism itself and immersion into the water) and resurrection (in rising 
out of the water) of the Lord, he goes so far as to say that 


you have been born and have become a new man; you are no more part of Adam who 
was mutable and burdened and made wretched by sin, but of Christ who was com- 
pletely freed from sin through resurrection, while even before it He never drew nigh 
unto it. It was congruous that (this sinless state) should have had its beginning in Him 
before (His resurrection), and that at His resurrection He should fully receive an im- 
mutable nature. In this way He confirmed to us the resurrection from the dead and 
our participation in incorruptibility.> 


Otherwise, he no doubt felt, Christ could not have been a complete and 
perfect man, and could not have held out to all men the hope of eternal life. 

Several attempts have been made to reconstruct from the extant Syriac 
the original text of the Nicene Creed * that Theodore expounded in his 
catechetical orations. All of these differ slightly from each other but all agree 
that Theodore’s Creed, not to be confused with the Symbolum fidei ascribed 
to him by the Fifth Council,” bore closer resemblance to the so-called Sym- 
bol of 381 than to that of 325, and lacked the anathemas in which the fathers 
of 325 denounced the Arian doctrine that Christ was rperrés. The Creed of 
325 is so frequently cited in the early centuries of the church together with 


** Woodbrooke Studies, 6, 67; Tonneau, Homélies, 455: “Tu es né et devenu complétement 
autre; tu n’es plus dés lors partie de (cet) Adam, qui est changeant, — parce que accablé de 
péchés et malheureux,— mais (tu es partie) du Christ, qui fut absolument exempt (de 
l’'atteinte) du péché par la résurrection, n’en ayant méme fait aucun depuis le commencement, 
parce qu il convenait que cela aussi fut aussi en lui a titre primordial; mais, par la résurrection, 
cest complétement qu'il regoit la nature immuable. Par conséquent, pour nous aussi, il con- 
firme la résurrection d’entre les morts et la participation a l’incorruptibilité.” 

 Devreesse, Essai, 103, n. 38; idem, “Les instructions catéchétiques de Théodore de 
Mopsueste,” Revue des sciences religieuses, 13 (1933), 425-427; J. Lebon, “Les anciens sym- 
boles dans la définition de Chalcédoine,” Revue histoire ecclésiastique, 32 (1936), 885-840. 
A. Ricker, Ritus Baptismi et Missae, quem descripsit Theodorus Ep. Mopsuestenus in sermon- 
ibus catecheticis (Opuscula et Textus historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illus- 
trantia, Series liturgica, edd. R. Stapper et A. Riicker, [Miinster, 1933]), 43 f. See also J. N. D. 
Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 187 f. 

” Essai, 256 £.; see index, s.v. symbole. Devreesse accepts as Theodore’s no symbolum fidei 
except that included in the commentary on the Nicene Creed. He denies the authenticity of 
the creed attributed to Theodore by Marius Mercator and condemned as Theodore’s by 
Justinian, the Fifth Council, and Leontius, and believes that it is improper to associate this 
latter document with Theodore in any way whatsoever. W. de Vries, loc. cit., on the other 
hand, while uncertain whether it was actually penned by Theodore himself, is of the opinion 
that the theological notions it contains may properly be traced back to him. Kelly, loc. cit. (in 
previous note), rightly draws attention to the striking resemblance between the creed rejected 
by Devreesse and the Nestorian symbol reconstructed by C. P. Caspari, Ungedruckte, un- 
beachtete u. wenig beachtete Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols u. d. Glaubensregeln, 
1 (Christiania, 1866), 116 ff.; G. Ludwig Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole u. Glaubensregeln 
d. alten kirche, (8rd ed., Breslau, 1897), no. 132 (pp. 144-146). 
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its anathemas that it is difficult to understand why Theodore was unaware 
of the unacceptability of his doctrine of érperros, although the Creed does 
occur occasionally without the anathemas. It is of some interest that Nestor- 
ius apparently meant by the “Nicene Creed” a formula like the so-called 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, which, with the exception of the hybrid 
symbol given by Epiphanius in his Panarion, regularly omits the anathe- 
mas.°” None of Theodore’s modern critics has noted the relevance of the 
Nicene anathemas to a true appraisal of Theodore’s Christology. But Jus- 
tinian, whose talents in this field have often been misunderstood, depreci- 
ated, and scorned, was too acute a theologian to miss so obvious a point. 
What he was doing was to judge Theodore by the criterion of the Symbolum 
fidei to which all churchmen professed allegiance, and which was by uni- 
versal assent the infallible criterion of orthodoxy, always cited by all sides. 

The Council of 325 intended by its anathema of those who regarded 
Christ as rperrés to condemn the view that Jesus Christ like a man made a 
choice between good and evil by virtue of his freedom of the will, and 
could even have chosen sin and error had he willed to do so. This can be 
proved by the pronouncement made earlier in 325 when the Council of fifty- 
six bishops from Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine that met at Antioch to ap- 
point a successor to Philogonius took it upon itself to formulate an anti-Arian 
creed rejecting such a conception.” Since this material was first published 


” Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 318 f.; Francis J. Badcock, History of the Creeds (2d ed., 
London, 1938), 195 f., 209; cf. P. T. Camelot, ““Symbole de Nicée,’” OCP, 13 (1947), 425 ff. 

Eduard Schwartz, “Das Nicaenum u. das Constantinopolitanum auf der Synode von 
Chalkedon,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 25 (1926), 38-88; J. Lebon, 
“Les anciens symboles dans la définition de Chalcédoine,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 
32 (1936), 809-876; idem, “Nicée-Constantinople, les premiers symboles de foi,” ibid., 537- 
547; A. d’Alés, “Nicée. Constantinople, les premiers symboles de foi,” Recherches de science 
religieuse, 26 (1986), 85-92. Cf. Ignacio Ortiz de Urbina, El Simbolo Niceno (Madrid, 1947); 
idem, “Textus Symboli Nicaeni,” OCP, 2 (1936), 330-350. 

For rare instances of the omission of the anathemas from the Nicene Creed, see the Latin 
version quoted by Pope Leo I in his letter to the Emperor Leo I (Ep. 165), ed. Schwartz, 
ACO, 2.4, 114.18 ff.; MPL, 54, 1159B (Latin), 1160B (Greek); Cuthbert H. Turner, 
Ecclesiae occidentalis monumenta iuris antiquissima, canonum et conciliorum Graecorum 
interpretationes Latinae, 1.2.1 (Oxford, 1913), 306. But cf. (with anathemas) ibid., 298 f., 
304-305, 807, 309-320. Note also ibid., 8300, where one manuscript omits the et mutabilem 
uel conuertibilem esse Filium Dei, and 808, a copy of the Creed taken from Cyril, Epistola 1, 
in which Cyril fails to give the anathemas: MPG, 77, 16C; Mansi, 5, 479 f.; Schwartz, ACO, 
1.1.1, 12.32-18.5; 1.3, 6.4-11. Cyril gives the anathemas in Epp. 4 and 55, for which see nn. 51 
and 106, Other quotations of the Creed with anathemas can be found in Schwartz, ACO, 1.1.4, 
51.19-29; 1.3, 28.12-22, 60.31-61.5, 120.38-121.10. 

* Erich Seeberg, Die Synode von Antiochien im Jahre 324/25. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Konzils von Nicda (Neue Studien zur Geschichte d. Theologie u. d. Kirche, 16 (Berlin, 
1913]), gives a review of the evidence and of the controversy. H. G. Opitz has now fixed the 
date definitely as 325: “Die Zeitfolge des Arianischen Streites von den Anfangen bis zum 
Jahre 328,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 33 (1934), 151. 
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by Schwartz in 1905 its authenticity has been doubted, principally by 
Harnack and Nau, but authorities now agree that the Syriac texts which 
are our sole extant authorities for this pre-Nicene Synod, are genuine and 
reliable.” In any case, the text itself is clearly anterior to the Nicene Creed 
(which is a much crisper and more formal document) and undoubtedly 
represents the theological ideas of early opponents of Arius. The anathemas 
of this Antiochene formulary do not deviate substantially from those of 
Nicaea but they are slightly fuller in form and, hence, give added precision 
to the condemnation of the use of tpemrds for Christ. At Nicaea the fathers 
wrote: 


those who say, there was when when he was not, and, he did not exist before he was 
made, and that he was created out of nothing, or who assert that the Son of God is of a 
different substance or essence, or is created or mutable or changeable — these the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes.® 


But the Antiochene anathema of the use of tpem7ds as a description of Christ 
is much more explicit: 


In addition [we anathematize] those who hold that he is immutable by reason of his 
free will, and likewise those who derive his birth from nothing and claim that He is not 
immutable by nature like the Father. For our Savior has been taught to be the image 
of the Father in all respects, but especially in this.*+ 


The bishops at Antioch indubitably meant to repudiate the Arian contention 
that Christ could conceivably have chosen the wrong path if he had wished 
to do so. 

Obviously the same interpretation is valid in the exegesis of rpemrds in the 
Nicene Symbol. Schwartz maintains that Constantine I, knowing of the work 
of the Council of Antioch of 325, purposely forced a verdict at Nicaea that 


” Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 208 f.; Monald Goemans, Het algemeen concilie in de 
vierde eeuw (Nijmegen-Utrecht, 1945), 26 f. 

“ See n. 68; cf. C. H. Turner, History and Use of Creeds and Anathemas (London, 1906). 

“The Greek version was prepared by E. Schwartz on the basis of the Syriac, “Zur 
Geschichte des Athanasius VI,” Nachrichten von d. kénigl. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften 
zu Géttingen, Philologisch-historische Kl. (1905), 277.8 ff.; reprinted by Hans Georg Opitz, 
Athanasius Werke, 8.1.1 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934), 39.16-40.2: . . . dvaQeparifovres éxeivovs, 
ot A€yovow 7 voptlovow 7) KnpiTTovew Tov vidv Tod eod Kricpa } yernTov 7} rounTOV Kal odK dAnOads 
yevvnpa eivae 7 OTe NV OTE OVK NY’ TpEls yap, OTL HY Kal oti Kal Ort Hos éorw, morevouey * mpocéert 
bé Kdkeivous ot TH avteovaiw DeAnoe. abrod arpentov civat altov iyobvrat, Gorep Kal of eK TOD pH 
6vTOS TapayovTEs THY YEVYNOLY, Kal uN Pio AtpenTov KaTa Tov TaTépa. EiKkWY yap ws év TaoW, OdTWS 
kal pddiara év THbe Tod marpos éxnptyOn 6 owrnp par. Cf. also ibid., 3 ff.: édA& Kvplos xal 
dAnOads vidv A€yovaw abrov ai ypadat yevvnbevta, wore kal miaTEVomMev GTpertov elvat Kal dvaAdolwToY 
atrov ote OeAjoe: 7) O€oa yevvnPivar i) yevéecOar, woTe ex Tod pH SvTos adbrov elvat daiverOat, GAAG 
Kao yervynPjvar abroy eixds, 008’ Grep ob Oéis evvociv Kal’ dpolwow } iow } piéw ovSevds TOY BV 
ulToU yevopevwy .. . 
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would be independent of the episcopal decision made at Antioch, and show 
the superiority of the imperial to the episcopal or even conciliar authority.” 
Actually, apart from the lack of the Nicene dnoovetos in the Antiochene de- 
cree and a few other minor variations, the two creeds do not differ radically. 
In any case, the anathemas of both are very similar, and in the condemna- 
tion of tpemrés the Nicene version departs from its predecessor only by 
being more terse. 


That rpemrds is to be understood in the same sense in both formulae is 
demonstrated by incontestable contemporary evidence. Earliest in point of 
time is the “Emorohy) rijs év Nixata ovvd8ou Kara Apelov kal tov obv AUTO, 
copies of which are preserved by Athanasius in his De decretis Nicaenae 
synodi,** as well as by the ecclesiastical historians, Gelasius, Socrates, and 
Theodoretus. According to Athanasius the Council of Nicaea anathema- 
tized the view that the Son of God was free by exercise of his will to choose 
either evil or virtue.®* Neither rperrés nor d&rperros is mentioned at this 


“Eduard Schwartz, “Zur Geschichte des Athanasius VII,” Nachrichten von d. kénigl. 
Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Philologisch-historische KI]. (1908), 370 ff. 

* Opitz, Athanasius Werke, 2.1.3 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1935), 35.8-37.2. 

“ Socrates, H.E., 1.9.1, MPG, 67, 77C; Gelasius, H.E., 2, 34, 4, edd. Gerhard Loeschke et 
Margret Heinemann (Leipzig, 1918), 121.5-11; cf. Theodoretus, H.E., 1, 9, 4, ed. Léon 
Parmentier (Leipzig, 1911), 89.2-7; MPG, 8&2, 928C. 

“De decretis Nicaenae synodi, 36, 3, ed. Opitz, op. cit., 2.1.8, 35.18 ff: kai rapnpi 
edogev dvabepatiobivat tHv doeBH avtod [SC. *Apetov] 8déav Kal Ta pypata Kal Ta dvomata Td 
Braodqpa, ols éxéxpnto BAacdynudy rov viov Tod Geot, A€ywr *eE otk dvTwv Elva’ Kal “rpiv yevynOAvat 
pn elvan’ Kat ‘eivai mote OTE OUK WV, Kal a’TEeSovaLOTyTL Kaklas Kal dpeTns SexTiKOY TOY vioY TOD Heod 
Aéyovros Kat Ktiopa dvouabovros Kal woinua. Comparison with the actual anathemas in the 
Nicene Creed itself, as quoted by Athanasius a few lines farther on (op. cit., 36.40 ff.), show 
that the intention in the last clause here is to anathematize the Arian use of Tpertos. Tors be 
Aéyovtas ‘iv rote OTE OvK av’ 7) ‘OvK iV amply yervnOn’ 7) “EE obK SyTwY eyéverO’ 7) EE Etépas troaTdcEs 
) ovoias PacKovTas elvat 7) KTLOTOV 7) TpETTOY 7) GAAOWTOY TOY VidY Tot GEeod Tors ToLOVTOUS dvabepnariler 
9 Ka00ALKH Kal drooToALKy exkAnoia. 

This version of the anathemas differs only very slightly from the usually accepted 
oecumenical version. The Creed itself with anathemas runs as follows (ed. Schwartz, ACO, 
1.1.7, 65.15-26; Schwartz gives the Latin form of the same in ACO, 1.3, 120.38-121.10): 
muoTevopey eis eva Ocdv matépa TavToKpdTopa, TaVTwY paTov TE Kal dopdTwy ToinTHY Kal eis Eva 
KUptov “Incotvy Xpiotoyv Tov vidv tod Geod, yevvnfevra ék tod ratpds povoyevy, TovTéoTW eK TIS 
otctas ToD TATpOs, bedv ex Deod, dis ex dutds, Oedv adn Ovoy éx Geod adnOvod, yevvnbévra, ov 
roinOevra, Opoor'aroy TH warpt, 8’ od Ta mavra eyévero, Ta TE ev TH OvpavG, Kal Ta ev TH yH, TOV BV 
Hpas tous dvOpwmous Kat did THY HueTepay CwTnplay KaTedOovTa Kal gapkudévra, évavOpwrycavTa, 
mabovra Kal dvacTtavta TH TpiTy HEPA, aveAOovra cis olpavos, épyomevoy Kpivat CavTas Kal veKpor's. 
Kal €is TO GyLov TVEdpLa- 

rods d¢ A€yovTas’ jv more OTE OVK HY, Kat mply yevvnOAvaL ovK Tv, Kal OTL CE OvK dvTwY eyevEeTO, 7} 
e€ Erépas UrooTacews 7) oiclas PdoKovras elvat 7 tpemTov 7) GAAQWWTOV TOY vidv TOD DEod, Tor'TOUS 
dvabeparile. 7 amroorodixy Kal KabodiKy exkrAnoIa. 

See also the expanded version of the Creed prepared by Athanasius to solemnize his con- 
viction that the Holy Spirit is of the same essence as the Father and the Son: ACO, 1.1.7, 


66. 10-84; MPG, 26, 1232 ABC. 
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juncture, but the context makes it perfectly clear that it is the rpemrds of the 
Nicene anathema to which these authors have reference. 


ATHANASIUS 


For Athanasius, as for the Nicene party in general, this was a vital ques- 
tion. They did not of course deny that Jesus Christ as rédevos dvOpwos was 
endowed with a free will, nor had they the slightest intention of imposing 
any limitations upon the Godhead. What they would not tolerate was the 
hypothesis that Christ might conceivably have failed in any way to be what 
he was, or might possibly have made any choice at variance with those 
recorded in the Gospels. Hence, they fought strenuously against the Arian 
notion that Christ’s sinlessness was the result of the exercise of his will. 
This, Athanasius said, would be to make Christ’s divinity and resurrection a 
reward for proper discipline and would in effect do away with his eternal 
divinity, his Sonship, and his unity with God: 


It is obvious that all men [have become sons of God] through him and he before 
all, or rather, that he is the sole true Son, who alone is true God of true God, having 
this rank, not as a reward of virtue, nor as one who is alien to it, but being divine by 
nature, by essence. For he is the Son begotten of the essence of the Father, so that 
none may doubt that, like the immutable Father, the Logos also is immutable... . 
For he was not advanced from a lower state to a higher one, but rather, being God, took 
the form of a Servant (cf. Isaiah 58, Philippians 2.5 ff.), and in taking it was not elevated 
but humbled himself. Where then in all this is there a reward for virtue, or what 
progress or improvement is there in humiliation? * 


” Oratio I contra Arianos, 39 f., MPG, 26, 93ABC: djAov OTe du’ adrod pév of mavres, aTos 8é 
mpo mavtwv, padAov S€ povoy altos GAnOLWOs vids, Kal pavos €k Tod GAnOwod Aeod Heds dAnOivds 
eat, ov piaboy apetis Tatra AaBwv, oS€ GAXOs Oy mapa Tatra, GAAA Pioe, Kat’ ociav Oy Taira. 
yévynua yap THS TOU maTpos ovoias imapye, wWoTe pndéva dudiBadrrAav, OTL Kad’ OpowoTnTa Tod 
atpémtov matpos atpertos ott Kal 6 oyos ... ov yap e& éhatTovwy Bedtiwy yéyovey’ dAAG 
pardAov beds trapywv thy SovAov poppy €rAaBe, Kai ev TO AaBeiv ok EBeArATUVOy, GAN éraretvwcer 
EauTov. mov Tolvuy é€y TovTas picbos Tis dpeTHs, 7) Wola mpoxomy Kai BeATiwors ev Taree 

In the references that follow, the Oratio I contra Arianos will be abbreviated by the letters 
C.A. The first number thereafter indicates the section, the succeeding ones, the columns in 
MPG, 26. 

Most instructive as sources of Athanasian theology are the letters of Bishop Alexander of 
Alexandria (313-328), approximately seventy of which were known to Epiphanius (Panarion, 
69, 4, 3 [ed. Karl Holl, 3, 155.25 ff.]). Of the few that have been preserved in the works of 
other writers, perhaps the most notable is the one addressed to Bishop Alexander of Thes- 
salonike [so designated by Opitz; otherwise spoken of as Alexander of Constantinople], which 
contains in brief outline most of what Athanasius has to say about the immutability of Christ: 
Theodoretus, H.E., 1, 4, 1-61, ed. Parmentier, 8 ff.; MPG, 82, 888B-909B; ed. Opitz, op. cit., 
3.1.1, Urk. 14, 19-29; n.b., for the immutability of Christ and Athanasius’s treatment of this 
subject in the Oratio I contra Arianos and the De decretis Nicaenae synodi: 21.11-22, 
24.11-24, 25.1-5, 27.1 f., 18 f. Cf. Alexander’s letter to all the bishops of the church, ibid., 
Urk. 4b, 8.2 f., 7-10; 9.7 ff.; Socrates, H.E., 1, 6, MPG, 67, 44A-52A; Gelasius, H.E., 2, 3, 
1-21, edd. Loeschke and Heinemann, 34.22-40.18. 
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This passage epitomizes Athanasius’s argument against the Arian doc- 
trine of the mutability of Christ. But in view of the high importance he 
himself attached to this polemic, which occupies the greater part of his first 
Oratio contra Arianos, and in view of the fact that his theory of the 
atpenroérns of Christ became normative for the Byzantine Church, it will be 
instructive to analyze his treatment of this subject with some care. 

Unless Christ is to be likened to wood or a stone, the Arians contended, 
he must be mutable and have freedom to choose either good or evil, as he 
wishes. This proposition Athanasius attacked in the first instance because it 
rested on the Arian thesis, abominated by him and the Orthodox Church, 
that Christ was a created being (xriorév). If, he asks, the Logos were 
mutable and changeable, when would he come to rest, and when would he 
cease to progress? And how could the mutable be like the immutable? Were 
the Logos mutable, and his will undependable, he would be constantly 
changing, and could not be the image of the Father. Nor would Christ ever 
have said, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” (John 14.9), unless 
he were, like the Father, immutable and changeless. Moreover, if he were 
mutable and if he made progress daily, he would not be perfect. 


But, how could he not be perfect [exclaims Athanasius], who is equal to God? Or how 
could he not be immutable who is one with God and the true Son of his essence? Since 
the essence of the Father is immutable, immutable also would he be who is the truly 
begotten of his Father's essence,”® . . . even as the entire Trinity is perfect, immutable, 
and unchangeable.” 


For a harsh judgment on the theology of Athanasius, see Marcel Richard, “Saint Athanase 
et la psychologie du Christ selon les Ariens,” Mélanges de science religieuse, 4 (1947), 5-54, 
who argues that Athanasius made no provision for the human soul in Christ, and never realized 
the inadequacies of a Christology that did not so provide. Louis Bouyer, L’Incarnation et 
église — corps du Christ dans la théologie de Saint Athanase (Paris, 1943), 102 ff., tries to 
show that Athanasius does not deny Christ a human soul. 

“C.A., 85, 84A-85B: ‘airegovowds eorw 7 odx Eatt; mpoaipéce. Kata TO abre~ovoroy Kadbs 
cori, kal dvvatat, edv OeAjon, Tparjvat, tperTAs dv Pioews’ 7 ws ALBos Kal EvAov ovk exer THY 
mpoaipeoty éevbépay eis TO KivelaOar Kat perme eis Exdrepa;’ . . . ef yap TpemTdOs Kal ddAdoLOvpEVds 
cot 6 Adyos, Tol dpa oTHoeTal, Kal Toiov adrob Td Tédos EoTat THs émiddcews; Tas Spowos TO 
atpéentw 6 Tperros elvar Suvycetat; Tas bé 6 TOV TpETTOY EwpaKas EwpaKevat TOY ATpETTOV vopioeELEV; ey 
moia S¢ dpa eav yévntas karaotdce, Suvnoerai Tis TOV marépa év alto BAcrewv; ShAov yap ws ovK del 
Tis OWerat ey air@ Tov marépa, Sia TO det TpérecOa TOv vidv, Kal ddAAOLOUPEVYS adToy civar PioEus. 
6 wey yap Tarnp atpenros Kal dvahdolwros, Kal det Kal woatTws Exel, Kai 6 attds éotw 6 Sé vids «i 
Kat’ exeivous TpemTds, Kal OUK dé 6 ards, GAA’ del dAXdoLOYLEVAS PIGEWS EaTL, THs 6 TOLODTOS EiKOY 
Tod matpos elvat Svvarat, ovK Exwy TO Smovoy THs arpepias; mas S€ Kai GAws ev TH maTpi éoTLY, 
dpdiBorov exwv thy mpoalpeow; taxa Se Kal tpemrds dy, Kal Kal? juepay mpoKdrTwr, ovw TédeELs 
cor. GAA’ % pev ToadTyn Tov ’Apeavav olxéoOw pavia, 7 b€ dAnGaa AapréTw; Kal SexviTH TovTOVS 
mapappovovvtas. TOs yap ov TéAclos, 6 laos Hed; 7) THs OvK AtpenTos, 6 peTa TOD TwaTpds EV dy, Kal 
Tis otlaias idtos dy vids abrod; THs 5é odoias Tod TaTpds OVaNS ATpémTOV, ATpErToV ay Ein Kal TO €& 
avTns ldvov yevynua. ef 8€ TovTOV oUTWs GyTos, TO} Adyou TpoTHY KaTaWetSovTa, pavOavérwaoay Tod 
Tovtwy 6 Adyos Kivduvedear Ex yap TOD KapTod Kal 70 Séy8pov erywwwoKerar b4 TobTO Kal 6 éwpakis 
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The Son is unvarying like the Father, Athanasius argues,” even after his 
incarnation, and discloses his changelessness and immutability to those 
who might think that he was altered by his union with flesh and had be- 
come something different from what he had always been. Created beings 
arise out of nothing, have no existence before creation, and are unstable 
by nature. But the Son is the eternal Wisdom; the cause of change in crea- 
tion, he himself remains immutable.” 

He then goes on to grapple with the Arian exegesis of Biblical texts 
that deal with the exaltation of Christ. The Arians took Philippians 2.9 
(“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him and given him a name which 
is above every name”) and Psalm 45.7 (“Therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows”) to mean that Christ 
received grace, was exalted and anointed as a reward for the wise use he 
had made of his freedom, and was thus proved to have been of a mutable 
nature.”* But, it is objected, this would mean that Christ, having won his 
Sonship by virtue and progress, could not have been the true God or genu- 
ine Son of God, since those who are called sons by reason of virtue and 
grace are not really sons by nature or being and can forfeit their sonship by 
misbehavior.’’ Christ then could not have been the Son of God according to 
the essence, but only by the grace imparted to him, whereby the Father is his 
creator, as he is of all the rest of the universe.‘® He could not, therefore, have 
been Son of God from the beginning, but only from the time of his incarna- 
tion, when he showed obedience even unto death. According to this inter- 
pretation, it would not be the Son who glorified human flesh but the flesh 
which glorified him. This reasoning, however, contradicts the Scriptures 


TOY voy EMpake TOV TaTepa, Kal 1) TOU oe yvaos yvoois éote Tod matpds. Cf. C.A., 40 and 35, 
93B, S5A; MPG, 26, 292B (Or. c. A., 2, 68), 709A (De synodis, 16); MPG, 25, 205A, 449C, 
456CD. 

"C.A., 18, 49B, 1097A (Contra Apollinarium, 1, 3). Cf. Epistola ad Episcopos Aegypti et 
Libyae, 12, MPG, 25, 564BC: ‘kai or rH pev dice tperrds ear, TO Se itv avrefovoiw, ws 
Bovdcrat, peeve. Kados’ oTe pevTor OéAea, SvvaTar TpéTETIat Kal aitos OOTED Kal Ta wavtTa. dia TovTO 
vip 6 Geos, FRO ae oN éoeoOat Kadov abrtan, mpohaBov rauray aire tHv dd€ay Seduxer, nv ay kal 
€K TS dperijs exe pera TadTa. wore e& épyov avTov, wv mpoeyven 6 Jeds, Tovodrov abtov viv yeyovevas.’ 
965 B: ot yap éore trot matpos idtov Kai Poe yevvnua 6 Adyos, GAAG Kal ards yapiTe yéyover. 
Cf. ibid., 13, ibid., 568BC. 

“ On the basis of Hebrews 13.8, Malachi 3.6, Deuteronomy 32.39, Psalm 102.26-28. 

“C.A., 36, 85BC-88A: [6 vids] yevouevos avOpwros Seixvuor thy rabrérnta Kal TO drperroy 
€avTov Tois vopiCover bid THY odpKka AAOWoOat aiitov, Kai éTepov Te yeyevnoOar . . . 6 BE vids, ex 
TOD TaTPOS WY, Kal THS OGias adTOD tdLos, dvaAAOlwTOS Kal dTpEeTTOs eaTLY, WS ad’TOs 6 TaTHP. Ov ‘yap 
Gejus eirety ex Tis ovalas THs GTpémTov TperToOv yevvacbat Adyov Kai GAAOLOUpLEVNV Godtay. 

“C.A., 37, 88BC: ef &a toiro wWwbn, Kai xdpw édaBe, Kat bd Totro Kéxpiorat, picbdy THs 
mpoatpcaews €EAaBe. mpoatpecer d€ mpagas, TpeTMTHS EoTL TAVTUS PIGEWS. 

“GALS 1, COA, 

“C.A., 38, 89B. 
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and would make of Christ either something distinct from the Son, God, and 
Logos, or else a mere man.” 


For, [says Athanasius], if Christ did not exist [before the incarnation], or if he did 
exist but afttrwards improved, how were all things created through him, or how did the 
Father delight in him if he were not perfect? . . . Or if he first received adoration after 
his death, how is it that Abraham worshipped him in his tent (Gen. 18) and Moses in 
the bush (Exod. 3)? And how did Daniel see ten thousand myriads and thousands 
upon thousands ministering unto him (Dan. 7.10)? And if, according to them, he gained 
dignity recently, how is it that the Son referred to the heavenly glory he had before 
the foundation of the universe when he said, “And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was” (John 
17.5)? And if he were now exalted for the first time, as they say, how can it be that before 
this he “Bowed the heavens also, and came down” (Psalm 18.9) ... If, therefore, 
the Son had his glory before the creation of the universe and was Lord of glory and 
the Most High, and descended from heaven, and is ever to be worshipped, then he was 
not glorified after his descent, but rather himself glorified what stood in need of 
glorification. And if he descended to improve our lot, he did not receive the titles of 
Son and God as a reward, but rather himself made us the sons of his Father and by 
becoming a man himself made men gods.”8 


Next, Christ is shown by further citation of the Scriptures” to have 
been God first and then man.*° Moreover, we are told, St. Paul in Philippians 
9.5-11 teaches that Christ in the incarnation did not advance from an in- 
ferior position to a higher one, but rather, as God, took the form of a servant, 
through which he was not exalted but humbled. This precludes the possi- 
bility of Christ’s having received any kind of promotion thereby; being from 
eternity in the Father, he was plainly incapable of further advancement or 
exaltation.*' The texts, contrariwise, like Philippians 2.9 (quoted above) 
according to which “God hath highly exalted him and given him a name 
which is above every name,” refer not to Christ's divinity, but to his human- 
ity, which he glorified and made immortal, and in so doing destroyed the 
power of death over mankind.™ 


For, just as Christ died and was exalted as a man, so also as a man he is said to 
receive what he always had as God, in order that the grace thus given might be vouch- 
safed also to us. For the Logos was not impaired when he took a body, so as to seek to 


7C.A., 88, 89CD: gatverar yap pndev BeAtwoas attos tHv cdpxa, GAG paddAov adrds de’ 
abris BeAtwoeis, eb ye KaTa THY KakOvoLay avTOY TOTE VYHON Kal Vids EX€XOy, OTE yéyover dvOpwros. 

8 Tbid., 92AB. 

® John 1.3, Colossians 1.15-17. 

°C.A., 89, 92C. 

"C.A., 40, 93B-96B. 

“C.A., 41-43, 96B-101B. Similar exegesis is to be found for Proverbs 8.22, Acts 2.36, and 
Hebrews 3.1-4 in sections 53-64. 
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obtain grace, but instead even deified what he had put on and conferred this great 
benefit upon the human race. Being Logos and existing in the form of God, he has always 
received adoration. Likewise, remaining unchanged, even after becoming man and 
being called Jesus, he none the less has dominion over all creation, which bends the 
knee to him in this name, and confesses that the incarnation of the Logos and his 
submission to death in the flesh in no way discredit his divinity but increase the glory 
of God the Father.® 


Athanasius applies the same method of interpretation to the unction 
mentioned in Psalm 45.7 (“Thou hast loved righteousness and hated in- 
iquity. Therefore, God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness”) and to the benefits of Christ’s baptism, both of which he ascribes, 
not to him who was already God and Son and King and Logos, but to the 
humanity that was joined to him in the incarnation and was thus ennobled, 
freed from sin, and made immortal by the Logos without a transformation 
of his nature.** 


Jesus Christ, [he says, citing Hebrews 13.8], is the same yesterday, today, and forever, 
and remains immutable. It is the same who gives and who receives, giving as the Logos 
of God, and receiving as man. For it is not the Logos, as Logos, who is the beneficiary 
of improvement, since he has had everything from all eternity, but mankind, who in 
him and through him have the source of all gifts.® 


The first half of the above-cited seventh verse of Psalm 45 (“Thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity”) was taken by the Arians as 
proof of Christ's mutability. But, replies Athanasius, this passage really 
proves the contrary and demonstrates that Christ was not subject to change. 
It is true of men, he says, that some have transgressed and some have dis- 
obeyed. They are so inconstant that often a man who had been good or 
just at one time might at another be bad or unjust. Accordingly, there was 
need for one who was invariable, so that men might then have before them 
the unvarying exemplar of the justice of the Logos as a spur to virtue. Since 
the first Adam erred and with his sin brought death into the world, it was 
needful that the second Adam be immutable and thus empower mankind to 
gain the same victory over sin that he had won by reason of his immutability 
and invariability. 


Very properly, therefore, the Lord, who is from eternity immutable by nature and a 
lover of justice and a hater of evil, was anointed and himself sent so that, being un- 
changeable and remaining so, he might take mutable flesh, condemn the sin in it, make 


*C.A., 42, 97C-100A. 

“C.A., 46-49, LOSB-1LIGA: airds 8& 6 airds ear Kal ovx éredn yéyovey dvOpwros .. . 
eTpaTrn (112B). 

© C.A., 48, 112C. 
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it free, and enable men in the future to fulfil the justice of the law in it, and thus be 
able to say, “We are no longer in the flesh but in the spirit, if the spirit of God dwelleth 
within us” (Romans 8.9).%¢ 


Athanasius repudiates the Arian Biblical exegesis in general because it 
fails to recognize that the Logos has all that the Father has, including the 
Father’s immutability and unchangeableness. 


It is not as subject to the laws and to inclination in either direction that he [sc. 
Christ] loves one thing and hates another, as if in fear of falling from grace, should he 
choose what he ought not and in other ways be shown to be mutable. But since he is 
God and the Logos of the Father, he is a just judge, who loves virtue, or rather, is the 
bestower of virtue. Being just and holy by nature, he is therefore said to love justice and 
hate injustice; or, in other words, he loves and embraces the virtuous and rejects and 
hates the unrighteous.87 


Furthermore, Athanasius adds, there are similar texts (Psalm 10.7; 5.6; 86.2; 
Malachi 1.2 f.; Isaiah 61.8) that describe God the Father as loving justice and 
hating iniquity, not because God would just as easily choose either alterna- 
tive, for that is the characteristic of created beings, but because as judge he 
favors the just over the wicked. So, in this also, the Son is the image of the 
Father.** 

This is the way Athanasius presents his argument in the Oratio I contra 
Arianos. In the De decretis Nicaenae synodi, he is more concerned to prove 
that Christ is of the same essence as the Father, (éuoovov0s 76 warp) and is 
begotten of the essence of the Father (rouréorw ék rijs odcias Tob Tarpds), as 
the Nicene Creed plainly declares.” He is therefore unlike all kricpara 
(creatures ) and by nature drpemros.”° He had no need to win or achieve by 
good works what he already was. He was righteous, virtuous, and blameless, 
not by effort but by nature. The fathers at Nicaea, Athanasius wrote, in 
refuting Arianism, declared 


* C.A., 51, 117B-120A. 

“C.A., 52, 120AB: 6 Adyos yap 6 rod Oeot atperrds eat, Kal del Kal waattus éyet, odx 
atAds, GAN’ ws 6 TaTNp - + + 7) THs TWavTa TA TOU TaTpOS TOD viod éoTL, Ei py Kal TO UTpETTOV Kal 
TO dvaAXolwrov Tob matpos Exel; OVX ws UiroKeipevos S€ vomols, Kal THY ext OaTepa pomyy Exwv, TO 
pev dyad, TO dé pucel, iva wn, POBw Tod éexmeceiv, TO Erepov mpocrapBavy, Kal G\Aws waAW TpeTTOS 
cigdynrar GAA’ ws beds Gv Kal Adyos TOD maTpds, KpLTHS éoTe Sikatos Kat piAdperos, paddAov 8é Kal 
xopnyos dperis Sixatos obv pvcet Kal datos dv, bia todTo dyamav A€yerar Sikavocvvyy Kat puceiv 
aduxkiay . 

* (bid., 120B-121A. The references are to the Septuagint. 

* See the Creed as published by Denzinger, Enchiridion, and n. 68 above. The recent and 
most learned work of Ignacio Ortiz de Urbina, El Simbolo Niceno (Madrid, 1947), does not 
deal with the problem of Christ’s mutability. 

” De decretis Nicaenae synodi, 19, 2-20, 2, ed. Opitz, op. cit., 2.1.8, 16.4-37; cf. ibid., 
5.23-30 (6, 1); 33.12-17 (85, 14); 30.3 f., 28-36 (38, 8, 12 f.). 
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the Son to be of the same essence as the Father, so that they might indicate that the 
Son is of the Father, not only like him but the same in likeness, and so that they might 
show that the immutability of the Son and his resemblance [to his Father] differ from 
what we call imitation [of the divine], which we attain by virtue and by keeping the 
commandments. The bodies of men that are similar to each other can differ in certain 
respects and be far from each other, as in the relation between the sons of men and 
their fathers, as it is written of Adam and Seth, the son he begot, who was like his 
father “after his image” (Genesis 5.3). But the begetting of the Son by the Father is 
far above human nature, and the Son is not only like, but indivisible from, the Father's 
essence, and the Son and the Father are one (John 10.30), as he himself said; and the 
Logos is always in the Father and the Father in the Logos (John 14.10), as the reflection 
is in the light, for that is what the word means. Accordingly, with this in mind, the 
Council rightly wrote “of the same essence,” in order to overturn the malevolence of the 
heretics and show that the Logos differs from creatures. Moreover, after writing “of the 
essence,” they at once added, “the holy catholic church anathematizes those who say 
that the Son of God was ex nihilo or created or mutable or a creature or of a different 
essence.” In this way they showed clearly that the words, “of the essence” and “of the 
same essence,” do away with the foolish expressions of impiety, like “created being” and 
“creature” and “made” and “mutable” and “he did not exist before he was begotten.” *! 


The Nicene fathers, Athanasius argues a few pages farther along in the 
De dccretis, thought it amounted to the same thing whether they said the 
Logos “was from God” or from “the essence of God,” since they took the 
word God to mean the essence of his being (cf. Exodus 3.14, where God 
says of himself "Eyo eius 6 dv). But, they believed, if the Logos were not from 
God, as a true son would be by nature from his father, but is only said to be 
of God like created beings in general because of having been created by 
God, then he would not be of the essence of God, nor would he be Son by 
essence but by reason of his virtue, just as men are called the children of 
God by grace. Hence, they concluded that, being the true and sole Son of 
God, he is of the essence of God, the effulgence of God, inseparable from his 
essence, and thus immutable and invariable.” This being so, he suffers no 
change at any time, either in his sojourn on earth in the body, or in his ex- 
perience of hunger, thirst, and fatigue, or in the crucifixion and passion.™ 

This is not the place for a history of the enormous influence that Athana- 

“De decretis Nicaenae synodi, 20, 3-6, ed. Opitz, op. cit., 2.1.8, 17.5-25; MPG, 25, 
452BCD: dad’ of értoxoro. . . WvayxaoOnoay. . . eimeiv Kal ypawat, dpoovarov elvat T® Tarp 
Tov viov, (va py MOVvOY OpoLov TOY vidv, GAAG Tad’TOV TH Opoiwcer ex TOD maTpos eiva Oonpaivwot Kat 
iAAgy obeay Tiy 708 viod Spoloow Kai drpeplay SeEwor mapa Tyy ev Hpiv Aeyoueyny plynow, Hv e 
aperis 8a TH TOV evTOAGY THPHOW Tels TPOTAGBBdvoper. 

” De decretis Nicaenae synodi, 22, 4-23, 2, ed. Opitz, op. cit., 2.1.8, 19.2-17; MPG, 25, 
456BCD. Cf. Opitz, 21.1-32, 26.29 ff., 30.32-35. 


" Epistola ad Epictetum, 5, MPG, 26, 1060A. So also pseudo-Athanasius, Contra Apolli- 
narium, ibid., 1O96A, 1112C, 1136A, L161AB. 
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sius exerted upon patristic literature. But a few texts will be cited to illus- 
trate the continuity of the tradition between the Creed of Nicaea, as ex- 
pounded and championed by Athanasius, and the dogmatic decrees of the 
Emperor Justinian. The immutability of Christ and the unchangeability of 
his divine essence were axiomatic. 

Basil the Great (d. 379) twice quotes the Nicene Creed with its anathe- 
mas,’ frequently expresses great respect for the Council of 325, and says 
that not a word should be set aside in its Creed, which he esteemed more 
highly than any of its successors.*° Christ was, according to him, of the same 
nature and essence as the Father,” and the true Son of the Father by nature 
(dice), not by adoption.” With obvious reference to the Arian arguments 
rebutted by Athanasius in the Oratio I contra Arianos he interprets John 5.19 
(“The Son can do nothing of himself”) to mean that, unlike creatures, the 
Son, who was very justice itself, always did what he wished, and was not the 
pawn of haphazard decisions made by creatures of unstable and varying 
constitution.”® In all this, however, his principal concern is to rebut the 
Macedonians, who maintained that the Holy Spirit was a creature of a dif- 
ferent essence from that of the Father. In dealing with this contention, Basil 
assumes the results of Nicaea and goes on to prove that the Holy Spirit was 
of the same essence as the Father and the Son. Thus, in Epistola 8, he denies 
that the Holy Spirit had a mutable nature (rperrjv otciay), and insists that 
it was consubstantial with the Father and the Son (éyoovo.ov marpi Kai 
vi... THS adtas dvoews TH Tarpi Kai vid).°° A few years later, and with the 
same objective, Epiphanius, in his Panarion, likewise taught that all three 
members of the Trinity were immutable.’ 

Gregory of Nazianzus declares that the Son has all that the Father has 

“ Epistola 125, 2; 140, 2: MPG, 32, 548CD, 588CD-589A. 

ee Ep. 114, MPG, 32, 529A ( undeniav TOV EKEL A€Eewv dOeretv) 5 Ep. 81, ibid., 457A; Ep. 
125, 1, ibid., 545BC-548B; Ep. 159, 1, ibid., 620B. 

“ Ep. 52, 1 ff., ibid., 391C-396A; Ep. 159, 1, ibid., 620BC. 

™ Adversus Eunomium, 4, MPG, 29, 672A, 689B-692B. 

“ Ep. 8, 9, MPG, 32, 261B: ddA Kal rd, od Svvarat 6 vids morely ad’ éavTod oddév, AapBavovow 
oi Ocopdxor eri Kataotpody Tav dKovovtwy. éuol b€ Kai TodTo 76 pyTov pddtoTa KaTayyéAAE Tis 
abris dicews civat TOV vidv T@ TaTpl. El yap ExagTov ToV AoyLKaoY KTUPAT WY Svvatat Te wovely ad’ 
Eavrod, avreovatov Exov THY emt TO yelpov TE Kal KpeiTTOV pom, 6 b€ vids od SivaTai TL ToLEly ad’ 
éavrod: od Kricpa 6 vids. ef 8€ pn KTicpa, Guoovo.os TO TaTpl. Kal madi, odey TOV KTICPaTOV TA 
doa BovAerat Svvarat. 6 dé vids &v TO ovpav@ Kat emt THS ys wavta doa HOEAnCEV Exoinaey’ odK dpa 
xtigpa 6 vids. Kal wadwv, mavTa Ta KTicpata 7) ex TOV évavTiwy auvéoTHKEY, 7) TOY évavTiwy éoTi 
Sextixd. 6 5€ vids avroduxatoavvyn, Kal divAds €or: OvK dpa KTicpa 6 vids. ef 5é wy TOTO, 6poovctos 
T@ warTpt. 

” Ep. 8, 10 f., MPG, 32, 262C—265B. 

1 Panarion Haer., 69, 26, 4, ed. Karl Holl, 3 (Leipzig, 1933), 176.19 f£.; cf. ibid., 157.13, 
158.5-10, 159.8 (statements of the Arian view). 
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(John 16.15), that he is of the Father, consubstantial with him, and im- 
mutable. Amphilochius of Iconium, the follower and friend of the Cappado- 
cians, writes in the same vein,’ while, according to an anonymous homily 
on the Hypapante, once attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem, Christ had his 
Father's essence, and was not subject to change (dvadXoiwros).*”” Didymus 
the Blind, the famous scholar of Alexandria, who died at the end of the 
fourth century, describes the évavOpdmyots as arpenrorarn, and says that the 
Logos became man without change (darpémrws).’” Isidore, an ascetic priest 
from Pelusium, the provincial capital of Augustamnica Prima, also maintains 
that the Logos remained immutable despite the incarnation. Similarly, 
Theodotus, Bishop of Ancyra, a contemporary and ally of Cyril in the 
struggle against Nestorius, in his ‘Epunveia eis 76 SVpBodov, repeats the Nicene 
anathemas, and denies that the Logos suffered change at the incarnation.’ 


CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


Of greater interest and importance are the works of Isidore’s great 
fellow African, Cyril of Alexandria. Like his predecessors, Cyril stands 
firmly on the Creed of Nicaea, not one word or letter of which, he says, 
could be altered, and makes it the basis of the two works from his hand that 
were endorsed officially by the Council of Chalcedon in 451. He would not 
tolerate any additions to this Creed, and declares that his own doctrines are 
in complete harmony with it."”” He even wrote out a copy of the Creed, with 
its anathemas, including the one that condemns the Arian use of zpemrds or 
dhdowwrds for Christ, and sent it, together with a detailed commentary, to a 
group of monks, whom he warned that Christ himself had sat with the 
fathers of Nicaea and had presided over their deliberations.’” In all three of 
these documents he maintains that Christ was immutable, that he was not 
changed into flesh or a man at the incarnation, and that he never ceased to 


™ Oratio 30, 11, 20; 39, 18: MPG, 36, 116C, 128D, 349A. Karl Holl, Amphilochius von 
Ikonium in seinem Verhdltnis zu den grossen Kappadoziern (Tiibingen-Leipzig, 1904), 192, 
232, 240, 248, 250. 

“™ MPG, 33, L196AB, 1197B. 

™ De Trinitate, 1, 26; 8, 1, 3, 4, 10, 18, 21: MPG, 89, 889A, 780B, 821BC, 829D, 
857C, §84D, 900A; In Psalmos, 15, 8; ibid., 1232B-D. Cf. Eduard Weigl, Christologie vom 
Tode des Athanasius bis zum Ausbruch des Nestorianischen Streites, 373-429 (Mitinchener 
Studien zur historischen Theologie, 4 [Munich, 1925]), 104 f. 

For Isidore see Andreas Schmid, Die Christologie Isidors von Pelusium (Paradosis: 
Beitrége zur Geschichte d. altchristlichen Literatur u. Theologie, 2 [Freiburg in d. Schweiz, 
1948]), 42, 48, 78, 88. For Theodotus see MPG, 77, 1816C, 1817AD, 1325B, 1836C, 1341A. 

® See n. 51 above; Ep. 39, MPG, 77 180D-181A, 176C-177B; Ep. 4, ibid., 45B, 48D. 

Ep. 50, MPG, 77, 289D-320A, n.b. 293A; Schwartz, ACO, 1.1.4, 49-61; 1.5, 348-53; 
cf. Mansi, 9, 246C-247B. 
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be God.""’ Near the beginning of his Apologeticus contra Theodoretum pro 
xti capitibus (his defence of his twelve anathemas against Nestorius), in 
which he says the God Logos was superior to change (rpomfs dpetvwr), he 
expressly mentions and approves the relevant Nicene anathema.’”° 

In his commentary on the Creed, Cyril adds that Christ is of the same 
essence as the Father (é6uoove10s), God begotten of God, and that the Son is 
in the Father and the Father in the Son.” He was God first and man after- 
wards, not a man who was elevated to be God. Nor did he join a man to 
himself, share glory and honor with him, and prepare him thus for the cross, 
resurrection, ascent into heaven, and sessio at the right hand of God. In 
humbling himself and taking the form of a servant, as Philippians 2.5 ff. 
shows, though remaining God, he became man and submitted to humilia- 
tion.**° 

In his annotations on the Gospel of John, Cyril carries the argument a 
step further and advances beyond Athanasius. From the negative point of 
view, Athanasius denies that Christ was mutable or led a life of rectitude 
and nobility by exercise of his freedom of the will. Positively, he insists on 
Christ's being of the same essence as the Father. But he never follows his 
reasoning to its logical conclusion, and never states in so many words that 
Christ did what he did because he was what he was, although the implica- 
tion is obvious. Cyril states explicitly what Athanasius left unsaid. His point 
of departure is John 8.28: “I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things.” Basil had dealt with a similar text, which 
was popular among those who wished to deny the full divinity of Christ, but 
his exegesis is far from brilliant.’"’ Cyril is more successful. Christ spoke 
these words, he says, because he often pretended as a man not to know what 
he actually knew as God, as for example in the incident of the raising of 
Lazarus, when he asked, “Where have you laid him?” (John 11.34), al- 
though as God he had even foretold Lazarus's death.” What he knew as 
God he says he learned from the Father. 

Christ never acted separately or apart from the Father; but, being iden- 
tical with the Father in essence, his thoughts, wishes, and acts were always 

7 MPG, 77, 45B, 180A, 304ABC. For other passages in Cyril on this subject, see MPC, 
76, 16CD, 44A, 49A, 52AD, 53D-56A, 179A, 320AB, 321B, 328B, 897AB, 413B, 420CD, 
421B, 424B, 440D. 

® MPG, 76, 896BC. 

® MPG, 77, 297CD, 305B, 300AB. 

*° Ep. 55, MPG, 77, 304BC, 301BC, 312BC. 

*1N. 98 above. 


™ In S. Joannem, 5.5, Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium, ed. 
Philip E. Pusey, 2 (Oxford, 1872), 50.18-51.14; MPG, 73, 845C-848B. 
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the same as the Father’s in all respects.''* It is absurd, therefore, says Cyril, 
to claim, as did the Arians, that Christ was inferior to the Father and had to 
receive aid from him. For that would be the same as saying that God the 
Father provided his own power with power or made his own wisdom wiser, 
since Christ is the strength and wisdom of the Father. Similarly, it is ridicu- 
lous to think of progress and improvement on the part of Christ, who is God 
by nature, and has all the attributes of divinity.*¥ 

That the Son does everything according to the will of the Father does 
not make him the servant or disciple of the Father but demonstrates the 
identity of their essence.'’’ The good always adheres to the divine nature.””® 

Created beings, it is argued, can choose evil and often fall from better 
to worse. So far as they are concerned, therefore, the good is the result of 
piety and virtue. But this is not true of the divine essence. In the absence of 
change and mutation, the good can be explained from the nature of the 
essence itself, like heat in fire or cold in snow. Fire, for example, exerts the 
force peculiar to it, not by will but by reason of its nature and substance, 
and can be nothing but what it is. Jesus Christ, likewise, is not subject to 
change and fluctuation. He does not, in the manner of men, choose a certain 
course of action because of a desire to please God, but because, by the laws 
of his nature, he neither thinks or does anything that is out of harmony with 
the wishes of the Father. The consubstantial Godhead is never at variance 
with itself.?*7 


Pusey, loc. cit., 38.21 ff.; MPG, 78, 833B: pabyoecbe yap orav iSynre Kara piow ovra Hedy Kat 
ViOV, ws Ei pev oyvoOpwry ovdauas, cvvebeAnTHs 5€ det TH Oe@ Kat waTpl, Kal Goatep dv éepydlouTo 
TadTa Kat atTos moveiy otk bxvayv, Aaddyv b€ TUAW Oca Kat atroy oida A€yorTa. THS yap alts ovelas 
cimi TO yevvnoarte. Heparevoy pev yap TO GaBBatw Tov mdperov . . . GArA’ evepyov ipiv vrédeata 
rov matépa Kal év caBBarw. (Christ is represented speaking here in the first person.) 

N.b.: Pusey, loc. cit., 51.29-52.4; MPG, 73, 848C: OuK apa bua, TO yTTnoOa THS TaTpwas 
apetys, ovde dia TO py Sivacbai re KatopOobv && idtas iayvos, ovdev ad’ éavTod Toeivy ev Torv'ToLs 
Sugxupicato, add’ éreimep icoyvopwr éoti Kat ovvebeAnrns del TH yevvnoavTe mpds wav OtLOdV, Kal 
ovdey peAeTHCAS KATA movas WoTep Kat Suppnuevos emiTeAeiy. 

__ Pusey, loc. cit., 40.5-41.4; MPG, 73, 8836 ABC: ... xara tiva TpOoTov, deve Lol, TaAw oO 
eds Kal marnp 7H idia Suvdper xopnynoe ro SvivacOa, 7 was dv THY éavTOd Godiavy aodwrépar 
épyacairo; 7 yap dvayky Neyer ws é€mt te peiCov avecow del, Kal TPOKOTTEL KaTaQ Bpaxe' pos TO 
dvvacGai Ti Kai mA€OV THs evot'ans loxvos atiTG Omep eoTiv einOes TE Kal ddvvaTOV TaVTEADS . . . TOs AP 
éTt Kat Tov Svvdpewy dvoudlorro KiipLos O vids, 7 WHS av ETL VooiTO Godia Kai Sivas, Suvapovpevos 
ka’ ipds Kat coporpevos Tap’ ETepov; . . . HyOouv El moaTeveTe KaTa Hiow eivat Oedv, Sdte by Sore 
TeAciws Exey adT@ Ta THs DeornTos tdia. tdvov b€ THs Kara Piow idorntos TO pyTE mept pydev 
dadeveiy, pnTe pay THs avwTatTw copias drodiprdvedOat, paddAov b€ adTo Kata piow eivat codiay Kal 
dvvapuy. 

“° Pusey, loc. cit., 44.18-45.7; 46.10-47.13; MPG, 73, 840BC, 841B-844A. 

"Pusey, loc. cit., 39.27 f.: MPG, 73, 833D: Seiy ye ofpar 76 ye Gvte kara iow Oem mdavra 
reAciws mpoceivar TO dyabu. 

47 Pusey, loc. cit., 52.3-26, 53.21-54.9; Liber vi, ibid., 102.16-23, MPG, 78, 848C-849A, 
849CD, 901D-904A. 
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SOUNDNESS OF JUSTINIAN'S VIEWS 


For a just evaluation of Justinian’s attitude towards Theodore, it will be 
necessary to survey briefly the dogmatic situation at the middle of the sixth 
century.""* Zeno’s Henoticon (482), having served only to exacerbate 
tempers and multiply the grounds for dissent on all sides, had proved a 
complete failure. The Chalcedonian symbol still preserved its official posi- 
tion, but the Monophysites attacked it openly, and it left many problems 
unsolved. Perhaps the most serious of these, so far as the present paper is 
concerned, is that of the communicatio idiomatum (Kowwvia idtopatov ).1” 
The question is whether it was possible after the Chalcedonian definition 
of 451 to describe Jesus Christ, qua man, as mutable in his soul like man- 
kind in general. This would seem to have been ruled out by both the 
symbol and the two letters of Cyril endorsed by the Council in 451.’ Yet 
the Tome of Leo, which the Council of Chalcedon had pronounced valid,” 
despite the distinction it made between the human and the divine in Christ, 
decreed that the union between the two in Christ was so close as to permit 
one to say of the Logos that he had suffered or of Jesus that he had per- 
formed the miracles, although in a strict sense the human nature of Christ 
was the subject of the passion and the glorification, while the Logos was 
responsible for the miracles.’” If the venerable Tome could sanction such 
language, and could even go so far as to endorse the doctrine of the assump- 
tus homo, would it not, in like manner, authorize followers of Theodore to 
say of Christ that he was mutable and did not obtain his immortality, in- 
corruptibility, and immutability until after the. resurrection? Juridically, 
perhaps, these alternatives were possible, but they opened the way for a 


"® The latest book on this period, Ernest Stein, Histoire du Bas Empire, I, 476-565 (Brus- 
sels, 1949), is not very satisfactory for ecclesiastical or intellectual history in general, but has 
good bibliographies. See above all Marcel Richard, “Le Néo-chalcédonisme,” Mélanges de 
Science Religieuse, 8 (1946), 156-161, and the literature there cited. 

A detailed analysis of Justinian’s estimate of Theodore will be found in my book. Here I 
confine myself to Theodore’s doctrine of the tperrérys of Christ. 

“® On the meaning of this term see Adhémar d’Alés, De verbo incarnato (Paris, 1930), 
135-141. Eduard Weigl, op. cit. (n. 103 above), 187-192 and index s.v.; Bethune-Baker, 
op. cit. (n. 122 below), 293 f. 

2 See n. 51 above. 

1 Mansi, 6, 972AB; 7, 1183C-116A. See the edition of the Tome by C. Silva-Tarouca, 
S. Leonis Magni Tomus ad Flavianum Episc. Constantinopolitanum (Ep. 28), (Rome, 1932), 
and introduction, pp. 1-19. Cf. Trevor Jalland, Life and Times of Pope St. Leo the Great 
(London, 1941). 

On Leo’s espousal of the assumptus homo, see the Teme, ed. cit., 26 n. 93, 28 n. 122; and 
P. Galtier, De incarnatione ac redemptione (ed. nova, Paris, 1947), 82 f. Cf. n. 52 above. 

™ For a good summary of this doctrine, see J. F. Bethune-Baker, An Introduction to the 
Early History of Christian Doctrine (4th ed., London, 1929), 288 ff. 
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Christology that contravened the Definition of 451 and even imperiled the 
Creed of Nicaea. 

Because of the paucity of extant texts in Greek written from the Antio- 
chene point of view, it is difficult to gauge the strength of this movement 
within the boundaries of the Byzantine Empire. But we know that two 
Nestorians, Mar Aba (Catholicos of Persia, 540-52) and Thomas of Edessa, 
had found a receptive audience of Greeks in Alexandria, the very strong- 
hold of the Monophysites, and that the Christian Topography of their 
disciple, Cosmas Indicopleustes,’** reproduced many of the leading ideas of 
this school, including Theodore’s teaching that Christ did not receive his 
immortality, incorruptibility, and immutability until after the resurrection. 
There were others, too, within the Empire, who clung to Nestorianism, and 
the Emperor had even felt constrained to issue an edict forbidding Nestor- 
ians the right to build or acquire churches.’ Moreover, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, the fons et origo malorum, had somehow escaped oecumenical 
censure, partly, because of his death (in 428) before Nestorianism had been 
assailed seriously, and partly, no doubt, because he was overshadowed by 
the dramatic figure of Nestorius. 

Justinian, therefore, must have thought that the time had come to put 
an end officially to the type of Christology that Theodore represented, and 
proteet the dogma of the orthodox church from further distortion of this 
sort. The history of the doctrine of the immutability of Christ, as summarized 
above, abundantly vindicates Justinian’s anathematization of the term 
tperrés as applied to Christ. Actually, error on this point inevitably leads to 
heretical views on other major premises of Christian theology. It lies behind 
Theodore’s extreme bifurcation of the person of Christ and is primarily re- 
sponsible for the basic defects of his system. For if Jesus Christ be denied 
immutability until after the resurrection, it will be difficult to invest the 
Christ of the Gospels with the proper attributes of his divinity, and to avoid 
the impression that he was only a mere man (Widds dvOpwros). 

Devreesse and Amann’ are inclined to believe that Theodore was 
orthodox in essentials, and guilty of only a few slight exaggerations. But in 
the history of dogma, where everything depends on precision and accuracy 
of a high order, what appear to be minor aberrations often have grave con- 


*™ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 3 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1946), 76 f. 

“Ed. E. O. Winstedt (Cambridge, England, 1909), 86.14-18. I will discuss the Christol- 
ogy of Cosmas at greater length in my book. 

™ Novella, 131, 14, 2, edd. R. Schoell et W. Kroll, Corpus Iuris Civilis, 8 (5th ed., Berlin, 
1928), 663.15 ff. Cf. ibid., 115, 3, 14, pp. 541.24 ff., 543 (restrictions on wills of Nestorians 
and Acephali). 

#° Nn. 40, 42 above. 
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sequences. The theologians denounced as heterodox have rarely departed 
radically from the dogmatic decrees enacted by the oecumenical councils. 
Thus, in the fourth century the addition of a single iota, the smallest letter in 
the alphabet, to the word éuoovows of the Nicene Creed occasioned great 
scandals and was sharply repudiated,’ although the difference between 
6poovoros (of the same nature) and épuovovows (of like nature) would not 
ordinarily be accounted of great moment. Similarly, the distinction between 
orthodoxy and what the Church denounced as Nestorianism, significant as 
it is in the history of doctrine, arose solely because of the desire of Theodore 
and his group, perfectly innocuous in itself, to stress the humanity of Jesus 
against the Apollinarians, who in their turn sought to correct what they 
took to be an exaggerated insistence upon the human nature of Jesus Christ. 

As far as Theodore is concerned, his deviation from orthodoxy can be 
measured by a single letter, an alpha privative. This is perhaps trivial 
philologically — actually it amounts to the difference between yes and no — 
but it makes Theodore an opponent of the most venerated creed of Christen- 
dom, and seems to have been of greater significance than has been previ- 
ously realized. 


CONCLUSION 


It is not the purpose of this paper to prove that in every instance Justin- 
ian’s criticism of Theodore rested on a solid basis. When, for example, he 
accused Theodore of having taught that there was no nature (¢vous ) with- 
out an hypostasis and no hypostasis without a person (zpécwmor),’”* he had 
before him a text quoted by Leontius of Byzantium, but recently proved, on 
the basis of a comparison with the Syriac version,” to have been reasonably 
free of error. Similarly, in his criticism of Theodore’s exegesis of Psalm 8, 
Justinian, like Vigilius,*° makes Theodore speak of the human and the divine 
in Christ as repos and érepos (Vigilius says alius et alius); another form of 
the same excerpt from Theodore, however, is a little more cautious in posit- 


*" Gwatkin, op. cit. (in n. 6 above), 121, 133, 161, 169 f., 177, 178, 181 f., 183 ff., 231, 
and passim. 

“8 Against the Three Chapters, ed. Schwartz, 60.20 ff.; MPG, 86.1, 1073AB. For Justinian’s 
definitions of these basic Christological terms, see Contra Monophysitas, ed. Schwartz, 37.14- 
40.2; MPG, 86.1, 1137 D ff. 

*° Marcel Richard, loc. cit. (n. 47 above). 

9 Fd, Schwartz, 55.21-56.13; MPG, 86.1, 1062C-1063B; Le commentaire de Théodore 
de Mopsueste sur les Psaumes (I-LXXX), ed. Robert Devreesse, Studi e Testi, 93 (Vatican 
City, 1939), 46 f. 

For Pope Vigilius’s rejection of mutability in Christ, see his Constitutum de tribus capitulis, 
c. 11, ed. O. Guenther, Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, 35.1 (Vienna, 1895), 
247.4 ff. 
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ing a division between the two, and is perhaps somewhat less obviously 
unorthodox. Nevertheless, for every passage in which Theodore makes use 
of unobjectionable terminology, there is another that is clearly heretical. 
A number of the latter that were cited by the Fifth Council were taken from 
Theodore’s Catechetical Orations and are indubitably heterodox either in 
attributing mutability to Christ (pp. 132ff. above ), or in dividing Jesus Christ 
into two persons, one human and one divine.*** Despite Theodore’s good in- 
tentions, therefore, he could not permanently escape condemnation, and 
the anathematization of his system as a whole was inevitable. 

Justinian’s authorities for taking this step have already been indicated 
in general terms, but it will be necessary to illustrate his method briefly 
here by a few examples. As we know, he appeals frequently to the Nicene 
Creed of 325 and to the decisions of the first four oecumenical councils.?” 
In addition he leans heavily on the major patristic writers, and especially on 
Athanasius and Cyril. 

In his treatise Against the Three Chapters, Justinian quotes from the 
Oratio I contra Arianos three bits of Athanasius’s exegesis of Philippians 
2.6 f., according to which “[Christ] did not advance from a lower to higher 
estate, but, being God, took the form of a servant and in so doing was not 
exalted but humbled.” ™ This, it will be recalled, was an integral part of 
Athanasius’s argument against the Arian conception of the mutability of 
Christ. In his Contra Monophysitas he reproduces in toto the letter of 
Athanasius to the Emperor Jovian in which Athanasius expounds the Nicene 

™ Mingana identifies the sections from the Catechetical Orations that were cited by the 
Fifth Oecumenical Council: Woodbrooke Studies, 5, 8 ff.; 6, xxiii. 

For Theodore’s endorsement of the doctrine of two sons in the Logos-Christ, cf. ibid., 6, 
66 f.: “There was also the Son [i.e., of God] in the One who was baptised [i.e., Jesus Christ], 
and by His [i.e., the Son’s] proximity to Him [Jesus Christ] and by His union with the one 
who was assumed [Jesus Christ], He was confirming the adoption of children.” Woodbrooke 
Studies, 5, 60: “Our blessed Fathers said that He became incarnate so that you might under- 
stand that He assumed a complete man, who was a man not only in appearance but a man in 
a true human nature, and that you might believe that He assumed not only the body but the 
whole man who is composed of a body and an immortal and rational soul. It is such a man 
that he assumed for our salvation and it is through Him that He effected salvation for our 


life . . .” Tonneau, Homélies, 453, 127; expressions of this sort abound in the Catechetical 
Orations. 

'™ Codex Iustinianus, 1, 1, 2, 1 f., 3, 3; 7, 11 ff., ed. P. Kreuger, Corpus Iuris Civilis, 2 
(10th ed., Berlin, 1929), 5 f., 9 £.; Novella, 42, pr.; 115, 3, 14; 181, 1, edd. R. Schoell et 
W. Kroll, Corpus Turis Civilis, 3 (Sth ed., Berlin, 1928), 264, 541, 654 f. (Praedictarum enim 
quattuor synodorum dogmata sicut sanctas scripturas accipimus et regulas sicut leges 
servamwus. ) 

Drei dogmatische Schriften, ed. Schwartz, 43.18 ff., 63.20-64.11, 64.36 f., 88.38 ff., 
100.30 ff., 102.29 ff.; MPG, 86.1, 1144D-1145C, 1079C-1081C, 1083B, 1013B, 1025AB, 
1027AB. Cf. Mansi 9, 8370C, 375ACD. 

Ed. Schwartz, 58.32 ff.; MPG, 86.1, 1069BC; MPG, 26, 93C, quoted in n. 69 above. 
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Creed of 325 with its anathemas as of divine and apostolic authority, and 
three times cites the condemnation of the Arian view of the mutability of 
Christ. The Arians, Athanasius writes, said that the Son of God was created 
out of nothing, and did not exist from all eternity but was mutable and a 
creature. For this reason they had been anathematized by the fathers of the 
Church, who believed the Son to be not only like the Father or like God, but 
truly God of God, of the same essence as the Father, and the true and legiti- 
mate Son of him, who was his Father by nature.’** Farther along in the same 
treatise, Justinian takes over from the Contra Apollinarium a passage in 
which the pseudo-Athanasius affirms the immutability and ineffableness of 
the Logos.’*” There are many other points of contact, as for example in the 
use of the Bible, discussion of which lies beyond the scope of the present 
investigation. 

Of even greater importance was Cyril, Justinian’s favorite author. The 
Emperor makes use of Cyril’s letter to Theodosius II and its reference to 
Christ's immutability, as we have seen,”’”* and in the Contra Monophysitas 
quotes from Cyril's Commentary of the Gospel of St. John to prove that the 
Logos could suffer no change or passion."*’ He relies also on three other 
works of Cyril to support his refutation of Theodore’s contention that 
Hebrews 2.9, Philippians 2.5 ff., and II Corinthians 8.9 refer to the man 
Christ joined to himself in the incarnation. These texts have been misinter- 
preted by Theodore, Justinian says, and actually prove that the Logos 
descended from heaven and took flesh for our salvation.’”* 

These are just a few of the many references Justinian makes to Cyril in 
the course of reinterpreting the Christological problem in Cyrillian terms. 
He could not openly reject the Tome of Leo, which had been sanctioned by 
the Council of Chalcedon, but in expounding the Chalcedonian symbol he 
secured oecumenical validity for Cyril's Twelve Anathemas against Nesto- 
rius,’?® and himself constantly used and defended Cyril’s Apollinarian for- 
mula, pia dicots Tod Oeod Néyou cecapKwpévy (One incarnate nature of the 
God Logos), which, like Cyril, he falsely attributed to Athanasius.'”” 

% Fd. Schwartz, 21.28 ff., espec. 21.29 f., 86 f£.; 22.23 ff.; 23.1 f.; MPG, 26, 813A ff. 

5 Bd, Schwartz, 30.26 f.; MPG, 26, 1164B. For a brief review of critical opinion on the 
authenticity of this work see Louis Bouyer, op. cit. (n. 69 above), 155. 

4° N24 above. 

‘Ed, Schwartz, 29.29 ff.; 31.5 £.; MPG, 78, 161B, 581A. 

“s Rd, Schwartz, 57.29-58.238; MPG, 86.1, 1067A-1069A. 

“ Mansi, 9, 874A, 376AB, 385C-388B; Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, 3.1, 128 ff. 
On the anathemas, see Hubert du Manoir de Juaye, op. cit. (n. 51 above), 491 ff.; J. Mahé, 
“Tes anathématismes de Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” Revue d/histoire ecclésiastique, 7 (1906), 


505-542. 
40 Bd, Schwartz, 17.30 ff.; 33.13 ff.; 52.17 ff.; 78.8 f.; MPG, 86.1, 1055B, 1001A. 
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In following Cyril here, however, in insisting on the immutability of 
Christ, and in rejecting the doctrine of the assumptus homo,” favored by 
Theodore, Justinian was not completely consistent. Theodore had said that 
Christ won his immortality, incorruptibility, and immutability at the resur- 
rection; but the Fifth Council condemned only one third of this theory, and 
passed over in silence the question of whether Christ had been immortal 
and incorruptible before the resurrection. It was probably felt that to include 
these other two attributes in the condemnation of the mutability of Christ 
would be to deprive Christ of his full humanity. Logically, except for the 
Nicene anathemas, it might have been possible to consider all three of these 
epithets on the same level, and either reject or approve all of them together. 
Justinian himself at the end of his long reign became convinced that the body 
“Though discussion of this notion, 
known as aphthartodocetism, must be reserved for another occasion, there 
is little doubt that Justinian was led to espouse it for the sake of consistency 
with the doctrine of Christ’s immutability, which he had accepted on the 
authority of the Nicene Creed and of its principal patristic exegetes. 


of Christ was always incorruptible. 


“1 See nn. 52 and 121 above. 

“See Martin Jugie, “L’empereur Justinien a-t-il été aphthartodocéte?” Echos d’Orient, 81 
(1932), 399-402. The best work on the theological principles involved is that of René Draguet, 
Julien d’Halicarnasse et sa controverse avec Sévére d’Antioche sur lincorruptibilité du corps 
du Christ (Louvain, 1924). Cf. also on an important aspect of the theology of Justinian not 
treated in this paper E. Amann, “Théopaschite (Controverse),” Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, 15 (Paris, 1946), 505-512. 
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LEO III’s EDICT AGAINST THE IMAGES IN THE YEAR 
726-27 AND ITALO-BYZANTINE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 726 AND 730 } 


In paying tribute to my illustrious friend Professor Franz Dolger 
on his seventy-fifth birthday, and to his towering position in Byzantine 
studies for more than a generation, I hope to prove that the Life of 
Pope Gregory IT (715-31) in the Liber Pontificalis provides clear and 
incontrovertible evidence that in the year 726-27 the Emperor Leo III 
(717-41) issued an edict which forbade the possession of images of 
saints, martyrs, and angels (see n.4 below). This prohibition extended 
also, a fortiorz, it would appear, to representations of Christ and Mary 
(since the word sanctus here probably refers to holy persons in general), 
as the entire history of iconoclasm (see n. 30 below) shows. 

The biography of Gregory II in which these data are to be found 
was virtually completed before his death, and even the second re- 


1 I had the privilege of discussing this article in 1956 with Professor Georg 
Ostrogorsky and, as can be seen from my references to his works, I have profited 
enormously from his valuable contributions to the history of the iconoclastic 
controversy. I regret deeply that he did not continue with his project of writing 
a full-length book on this subject, for which he had made admirable preparations 
with his papers: ‘Die Chronologie des Theophanes im 7. und 8. Jahrhundert,’ 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbucher, 7 (1930), 1-56; ‘Les débuts de la 
querelle des images,’ Mélanges Charles Diehl, 1 (Paris, 1930), 235-55; ‘Uber die 
vermeintliche Reformtatigkeit der Isaurier,’ BZ, 30 (1929-30), 394-400; Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilderstveites (Historische Untersuchungen, 
5 (Breslau, 1929]; ‘‘Die erkenntnistheoretischen Grundlagen des byzantinischen 
Bilderstreites”’ (in Russian with German summary), Seminarium Kondakovianum, 
2 (1928), 47-52; etc. If he had not been occupied witn other projects, he would 
undoubtedly have carried the problem discussed in this paper to its final 
solution. I am indebted also for valuable counsel to Professors Francis Dvornik, 
Romilly J. H. Jenkins, Gerhard Ladner, Cyril Mango, and Speros Vryonis. 

What follows provides additional documentation for my chapter on the icono- 
clastic period in the Cambridge Medieval History, 4, 2d ed., Part 1 (1966), 
61-104, 835-48. 
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cension was finished shortly after 737-39. Accordingly, this portion 
of the Liber Pontificalis is the source that is most nearly contempo- 
raneous with the event under review and antedates all of the other 
major authorities for this period: the Chronography of Theophanes 
(which was written between 810 and 814), the ‘Iotopt« sbvtoyog (the 
so-called Breviarium of the Patriarch Nicephorus, which cannot 
be earlier than 775 or later than 829, the year of the author’s death), 
and the Life of Stephen the Younger by Stephen the Deacon (dating 
from 808), which is of only minimal usefulness for the present investi- 
gation. 

The Liber Pontificalis is therefore completely decisive on the question 
at issue and is supported by Paul the Deacon’s Historia Langobardorum, 
a derivative work, which, though completely dependent upon the 
Liber Pontificalis for the years 726-27, has the advantage of its early 
date (between ca. 783 and 799). Nevertheless, a distinguished series? 
of Byzantinists have ignored the meaning of a crucial passage in the 
Liber Pontificalis and have consequently denied that Leo really did 


2 See Louis Duchesne in his edition of the Liber Pontificalis, 1 (=LP below), 
(Paris, 1886), ccxx-ccxxill, ccxxxiil; Gyula Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 1, 
2nd ed. (Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten,10 [Berlin, 1958]), 456-59 and 531. 
On account of the lack of evidence on this matter, neither Moravcsik nor 
Krumbacher ventures a date for the composition of Nicephorus’s Breviarium, 
which covers the period between 602 and 769. Paul Alexander, The Patriarch 
Nicephorus of Constantinople (Oxford, 1958), 162, merely guesses. See also 
Joseph Gill, ‘The Life of Stephen the Younger by Stephen the Deacon,’ Orten- 
tala Christiana Periodica, 6 (1940), 114-39, n.b. 128; and, for Paul the Deacon, 
Max Manitius, Geschichte der latetntschen Literatur des Mittelalters (Iwan von 
Miller and Walter Otto, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 9.2.1 (Munich, 
I911]), 258 f., 267 ff.; Levison-Loewe, op. cit. (n. 16 below), 221-24. 


* The chief arguments for this position are set forth by Ostrogorsky in his 
valuable paper, ‘Les débuts de la querelle des images,’ Mélanges Charles Diehl, 
I, as in n. I above, favorably reviewed by Franz Dolger in BZ, 31 (1931), 
458. Cf. I. D. Andreev, Gevmani Tarasii, patriarchi konstantinopolskie (Sergiev 
Posad, 1907), as quoted by Ostrogorsky, loc. cit., 236, 239. Other supporters of 
this view are listed by Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Byzan- 
tinisches Handbuch, 1. 2, 3rd ed. [Munich, 1963]), 136, n. 1; they include Louis 
Bréhier, Johannes Haller, and P. Alexander. See also André Grabar, Le dossier 
wconographique d’iconoclasme (Paris, 1957), 133, but cf. 94; Leopold Breyer, 
Bilderstreit und Avabersturm in Byzanz (Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, ed. 
Endre v. Ivanka, 6 (Graz, 1957]), 186; Demosthenes Savramis, ‘Die Kirchen- 
pohltik Leons III.’, Stidost-Forschungen, 20 (1961), 1-22. 
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initiate legislation against the icons in 726-27. 
But the Liber Pontificalis is altogether unambiguous and resolves 
all doubts:4 


In orders dispatched subsequently [i.e., after the events 
described in the previous paragraphs,] the Emperor had 
issued a decree [decreverat] forbidding the possession of an 
image of any saint, martyr, or angel; for he declared them 
all to be accursed. If the Pope did as he was bidden [with 
regard to the images, he was told,] he would gain the Emperor’s 
favor; [but] if he were obstructive, he would be dethroned. 
Contemptuous of the Emperor’s impious command, the Pope 
armed himself against the Emperor as against an enemy, 
condemned the Emperor’s heresy, and wrote far and wide 
[warning] Christians to beware because impiety had arisen. 


In the face of the clear and unimpeachable testimony of this prac- 
tically contemporary source, there can be no doubt whatsoever that 
Leo did formulate a legal document of some sort against the icons in 
726-27. Moreover, as we shall see, the situation in Italy immediately 
following the receipt of the Emperor’s zussto as above described and 
all the other relevant mediaeval authorities re-inforce and confirm 
this conclusion. 

Before examining the texts which bear on this subject, however, 
it will be necessary to review the arguments that have been urged 
against the above outlined interpretation of the facts. Before 1907,° 


4 LP, 404. 9-17: Iussionibus itaque postmodum missis decreverat imperator 
ut nulla imago cuiuslibet sancti aut martyris aut angeli haberetur: maledicta 
enim omnia asserebat. Et si adquiesceret pontifex, gratiam imperatoris haberet; 
si et hoc fieri praepediret, a suo gradu decederet. Despiciens ergo vir profanam 
principis iussionem, iam contra imperatorem quasi contra hostem se armavit, 
renuens heresem eius, scribens ubique caveri se christianos quod orta fuisset 
impietas. For the continuation of this text, see nn. 42-52 below. Cf. Déolger, 
Regesten, 1, nos. 289, 291, 298. On Gregory, see n. 50 below. 


5 The dissenting voice in 1907 was that of Andreev, op. cit. (n. 3 above). The 
major authorities in favor of the view that Leo issued an edict against the images 
in 726-27 are: Franz Délger, Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters 
und der neueven Zeit, Reihe A, Abt. 1, Regesten dey Kaiserurkunden des ostro- 
mischen Reiches von 565-1453, 1 (Munich, 1924), 35; Charles Diehl, ‘Leo III and 
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it should be added, historians had assumed that the iconoclastic 
decree of 730 had been preceded by an earlier one in 725 or in 726. 
The scholars who made this assumption appealed to a passage in the 
chronicle of Theophanes for the annus mundi 6217 (September I, 724, 
to August 31, 725), which Ostrogorsky has convincingly demon- 
strated to be the equivalent of the year 726-27. Theophanes says:® 


the Isaurian dynasty,’ Cambridge Medieval History, 4 (1927), 9; idem and Georges 
Marcais, Histoire du moyen age, 3, Le monde oriental de 395 a 1081, 2d ed. (Paris, 
1944), 264 (but with no references to texts); Karl Schwarzlose, Dey Bilderstrett 
(Gotha, 1890), 51 ff.; Joseph Hefele, H. Leclercq, Histotve des conctles, 3.2 
(Paris, 1910), 632; cf. P. Lajolo, ‘L’editto di Bisanzio del 725, trattamento della 
Sicilia durante la persecuzione iconoclasta,’ Archivio stovico per la Sicilia 
orientale, 19 (1922-23), 155-66. Without arguing the point or citing the pertinent 
literature, Francois Masai, in his provocative study, ‘La politique des Isauriens 
et la naissance de l'Europe,’ Byzantion, 33 (1963), 191-221, assumes (p. 198) 
that there was a decree against the icons in 726. 


6 Theophanis Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 1 (Leipzig, 1883), 404.3 ff.: 

Tostw tH Etet Ho—ato & BuaceBc Paatrede Aéwyv tHe xatd tOv dylwy xal centOv 
elxdvuv xabatpécews Adyov moteTabar. xal pabdv todto Tenydproc, & nanacg ‘Pope, 
tovg pdpoug tig ‘Itarlag xal ‘Pwung éxwAvoe ypadbag mpdg Agovta emtotoAyy d8oyx- 
Hatixyy, p) Selv Baatrdéa nmepl nlotewe Adyov moretacbar xal xatvotopely ta apxata 
SOYNatA Tic exxAnalac, Ta Ord tHv &ylwv matépwv soypatrabévta. 


A German translation of the passages quoted in this paper from Theophanes 
can be found in L. Breyer, op. cit. (n. 3 above). 

For the date, see Ostrogorsky, ‘Die Chronologie’ (n. 1 above), 51; ‘Les débuts’ 
(n. r above), 238. I have taken Aéyog here as ‘rule, principle, law,’ as in Henry 
G. Liddell and Robert Scott, ed. Henry S. Jones and Roderick McKenzie, A 
Greek English Lexicon, 2 (Oxford, 1940), 1057, III, 2, d. E. J. Martin, A history 
of the tconoclastic controversy (London, n.d. =1930), 26, translates Adyov motetabat 
in Theophanes by ‘to make a public declaration of policy on a question,’ and 
he is probably right. But Anastasius Bibliothecarius (ca. 817-79) in his 
version renders the sentence very literally: Quo videlicet anno coepit impius 
imperator Leo depositionis contra sanctas et venerabiles imagines facere 
verbum: Theophanis Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 2 (Leipzig, 1885), 260.35 f. 
On Anastasius see the general summary and bibliography by L. Ueding, 
Lextkon fur Theologie und Kirche, 1, 2d ed. (Freiburg im Br., 1957), 493 f.; 
A. Noyon, Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, 2 (Paris, 1914), 
1477-79. Ulla Westerbergh, Anastasius Bibliothecarius, Sermo Theodori Studitae 
de Sancto Bartholomeo Apostolo (Studia Latina Stockholmiensia, 9 (Stockholm, 
1963]), confines herself to a special problem, unconnected with the subject 
under discussion, as does Claudio Leonardi, ‘Anastasio Bibliotecario e l’ottavo 
concilio ecumenico,’ Studi medievali, S. 3, 8, 1 (1967), 59-192. 
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In this year the impious Emperor Leo began to frame [or, 
perhaps: ‘began to issue’ or ‘first issued’] regulations [or 
‘formulated a policy calling,’ if not ‘issued a decree calling’ ] 
for the destruction of the holy and revered icons. As soon as 
Pope Gregory learned of this, he withheld the taxes of Italy 
and Rome, and wrote a dogmatic letter to Leo [in which he 
protested] that the Emperor had no right to legislate concerning 
the faith or to make innovations affecting the ancient dogmas 
of the church, which had been established by the holy fathers. 


Schwarzlose took this as proof that in 726 (or 725) Leo began to 
promulgate an edict against the images. But Andreev’ expressed 
dissatisfaction with this interpretation, and it is now maintained by 
many that Theophanes meant only that Leo in the year named had 
begun to speak of the destruction of the images.® This view is confirmed, 
it is argued, by the words of the Patriarch Nicephorus, who, in re- 
cording the same event in his totopia obvtowoc, had written: éxdrdaonetv 
dé TOV AnOv TO oixetov émeyetoe. Séyux (‘the Emperor undertook to 
expound his theory to the people’).® These words refer, it is alleged, 
to an attempt by Leo to persuade his subjects to repudiate the icons 
by argument alone, without publishing a law on the subject. 

Further corroboration for this view has been found in the Life of 
Stephen the Younger (d. 764) by Stephen the Deacon, according to 
whom Leo, at a public gathering he had summoned in 726, denounced 
the images as idolatrous, but quickly changed the subject, when he 
saw that his proposal was violently opposed.!° This passage indicates, 


7 Quoted by Ostrogorsky, Joc. crt. (in n. 2), 239. 


8 Ibid.: ‘En cette année l’impie empereur Léon commenga a parler de la destruc- 
tion des saintes et vénérées images.’ 


® Nicephort archtepiscopt Constantinopolitant opuscula historvica, ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig, 1880), 57, 26 f. As a curiosity cf. Abrégé de histoire byzantine de S. 
Nicéphove, Patriarche de Constantinople, Tvaduite du Gvrec par le Sieuy Moret 
(Paris, 1684). 


10 MPG, 100, 1084 BC. In many a Serio-comic passage, the text reveals the 
bitterness of the iconoclasts towards Leo (for Greek text see n. 26 below): 
‘Having summoned a meeting of his subjects, the wild beast, who is called 
Leo, roared like a lion in the midst of the assemblage and belched forth from 
his wrathful heart that wretched voice of his, like fire and sulphur from Mt. 
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the above-named experts hold, that in 726 Leo took no legal steps 
against the images. It must be noted, however, that the words ov det 
tata tpooxvuvety (‘they [i.e., the images] must not be worshipped’), 
which occur at the same point in the narrative," being pronounced 
without qualification by an autocratic, absolutistic emperor, accustom- 
ed to obedience, might well indicate some legal measure, and should 
in all probability be translated, ‘the worship of images is forbidden.’ 
Moreover, the Life of Stephen has little bearing, for it does not contra- 
vene the text above cited from the Liber Pontificalis, the meaning 
of which cannot be doubted. 

However these passages are to be interpreted, it is agreed on all 
sides that Leo was impelled, as Nicephorus says,!* to move against 
the images by the great submarine earthquake of the summer of 
726, which was regarded in iconoclastic circles as a sign of divine 
disapproval of the use of icons. Ostrogorsky prefers to follow Nicephorus 
on this point rather than Theophanes, who represents the volcanic 
eruption as subsequent to Leo’s first attack on the images and as 
requiring an intensification of the campaign against them.!® Actually, 
there is little to choose between the two accounts; and no one doubts 
that Leo did proceed against the icons ‘par une manifestation pré- 
liminaire,’ which resulted in 726 or at the beginning of the following 
year in the destruction or possibly removal of the representation of 
Christ over the Bronze Gate of the imperial palace." 


Aetna. ‘Since the manufacture of images is an idolatrous art,” he said, ‘‘their 
worship 1s forbidden.”’ But when the orthodox people, devoted to Christ, 
groaned and cried out [against him] as soon as he had spoken, the sinner imme- 
diately became silent and started to give utterance to a contrary view.’ For 
bibliography see F. Halkin, Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca, 3rd ed., 2 (Subsidia 
hagtographica, no. 8a (Brussels, 1957]), 253; Joseph Gill, ‘The Life of Stephen 
the Younger by Stephen the Deacon,’ cited in n. 2 above. 


11 MPG, 100, 1084C; see n. 26 below. 
12 Op. cit., 57.5-26. 


13 Ob. cit., 1, 404.18-405.2 (n.b. the last sentence): &¢ thy xat’ adztod Belav boyhv 
Umte ExvToU Aoytaduevos dvatdéctepov xata THY aylwv xal centadv elxdvwv Hyetpe 
TCOAELOV.... 
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For references to sources, sce following notes. It cannot be determined with 
certainty whether the image in question was a painted panel of wood, a mosaic, 
or a piece of sculpture; the second seems to be the most probable, the last the 
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The extant sources on this incident differ in several particulars, 
but the errors can be eliminated, and the principal facts ascertained. 
Neither the Liber Pontificalis nor Nicephorus records the desecration 
or destruction of an image or images in 726-27, although this may 
conceivably be inferred from the statement of the former (n. 4 above) 
that the ownership of images was prohibited. The leading authority 
on this famous episode is Theophanes, who relates that imperial 
officers removed or destroyed (xa8eAdvtag can mean either) the image 
of Jesus Christ which stood over the Bronze Gate of the Royal Palace, 
and that, while they were thus engaged, they were attacked and slain 
by a mob of iconophiles, the most prominent of whom were sub- 
sequently punished by mutilation, flogging, exile, and fines. 

The destruction of the image is mentioned also by Paul the Deacon 
(ca. 720-783), who says in his Historia Langobardorum that Emperor 
Leo not only had the images taken down and burned but also there- 
upon ordered Pope Gregory II to follow his example if he wished to 
retain imperial favor.1® Paul’s testimony has no independent value 


least. On the image itself, see André Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin, dosster 
archéologique (Paris, 1957), 124, 130 et s. vv. Constantinople, Palais impériaux, 
Porte de Chalcé (de Bronze); and, above all, Cyril Mango, The Brazen House, 
a study of the Vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constantinople (Arkaeologisk- 
kunsthistoriske Meddelelser udgivet af Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab, 4, 4, (Copenhagen, 1959]), 112 ff., 170 ff. Cf. Ernst Kitzinger, ‘The 
cult of images in the age before iconoclasm,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 8 (1954), 
102; Franciscus Combefis, Historia haevesis Monothelitarum, Auctarium novum, 
2 (Paris, 1648), 612-48. N.b. Manolis Chatzidakes, ‘An encaustic icon of Christ 
at Sinai,’ Avt Bulletin, 49 (1967), 197-208; cf. A. Frolow, ‘Le Christ de la 
Chalcé,’ Byzantion, 33 (1963), 107-20. 


18 Op. cit., I, 405.5—-14: 

ol 8& xat& thy BaorrdlBa moAtv ByAot opddpa AvNovjevor Eml tale xatvate Sida0- 
KaArlarc adt@ te eperdtwv emedPetv xal tivac Baatdrxode avOpwrtovg avetrov xabeddv- 
tac thy to xvplov elxdva thy éml tio peydaAng Xaaniig muAnc, WE MoAAOVE adtdv 
bnép tig edoeBelag ttpwenO7var per@v exxomate wal jrdoteEe nal éEoplatc xal 
Cyplatc, paatota 82 tobe edyevely xal Adym Slapavetc’ Wate xal tk naBevtyjora 
oBecbFvar xal thy edoeBh malBevatv thy and tod év &yloig Kwvotavtivov tod peyddou 
nal jéxypt vOv xpatioaoay, Fe xal pete &AAwWVY TMOAAGV xKuAwY xabarpetye 6 
capaxnvoppwy odtog Aéwv yéyovey. 


18 Paul the Deacon, Historia Langobardorvum, ed. G. Waitz, 6, 49, Scriptores 
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but is interesting as a paraphrase of the Liber Pontzficalis. Paul 
reproduces therefrom in essence the section on the edict of 726-27, 
which, however, he conflates with what he found in the same source 
concerning Leo’s iconoclastic policy of 730 (see n. 30 below). Hence, 
for 726-27 he reports not only Leo’s iconoclastic edict (as recorded 
in the Liber Pontifrcalis) but also the removal and burning of images 
(tmagines depositas incendit), which the papal book associates with 
the year 730, but not with 726-27. Since Paul was not, of course, 
acquainted with Theophanes, who wrote in the following century, 
and did not in all likelihood go beyond the Liber Pontificalis in his 
researches on this point, it appears that, by inadvertence, he produced 
a fairly correct summary of the events of 726-27. 


veyum langobardicarum et italicarum saec. vi-1x (Hanover, 1878), 181.22-24; 
also ed. tdem, Scriptoves verum germanicarum in usum scholarum ex Monumentts 
Gervmantae Htstoricts vecust (Hanover, 1878), 234: Hac tempestate Leo imperator 
aput Constantinopolim sanctorum imagines depositas incendit Romanoque 
pontifici similia facere, si imperialem gratiam habere vellet, mandavit. 

The incorrect dating of the first iconoclastic removal or profanation of 
images (1.e., 730) is to be found in the Life of Stephen the Younger (MPG, Ioo, 
1084) and elsewhere, as in Acta sanctorum martyrum Constantinopolitanorum, 2, 
13, Acta Sanctorum, August, vol. 2 (Antwerp, 1735), 441 (August 9). But these 
Acta are a meaningless mélange of Theophanes and the Life of Stephen the 
Younger, composed in the latter half of the ninth century. Cyril Mango, op. 
cit. (n. 14 above), 170-74, discusses the possibility of placing the destruction of 
the image over the Bronze Gate in 730 rather than in 726-27 and reviews the 
evidence for both dates without committing himself in favor of either. But 
since we have now proved (see n. 4) that Leo did legislate against the icons in 
726-27, the conclusion is inescapable that the incident described by Theophanes 
under this year (726-27) actually took place when he said it did. For it is 
inconceivable that, after issuing his edict, the Emperor would have failed to 
take action against so prominent an image, which decorated one of the principal 
entrances to the royal palace. 

On Paul the Deacon, see Wilhelm Levison and Heinz Lowe, Wattenbach- 
Levison, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen 1m Muttelalter, Vorvzeit und Karolineger, 
II (Weimar, 1953), 203 ff., especially 221-24; Pier S. Leicht, ‘Paolo Diacono e 
gli altri scrittori delle vicende d'Italia nell’ eta carolingia,’ Atti: del 2° Congresso 
internaztonale di studi sull’ alto medioevo (Spoleto, 1953), 54-74; Paolo Lamma, 
‘Il mondo bizantino in Paolo Diacono,’ ibid., 199-215; and the volume in 
general; A. Pontoni, Introduzione agli studi su Paolo diacono (Naples, 1946); 
cf. the papers on Paul the Deacon by Dante Bianchi, Roberto Cessi, etc. in 
Memorte storiche forogiuliest, 8 (1929). 
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A host of other Latin chronicles!? of later date reproduce Paul 
the Deacon’s summary of Leo’s iconoclastic measures (by direct, 
though unacknowledged, quotation or paraphrase), and some make 
use of Theophanes in the Latin translation of Anastasius Bibliothe- 
carlus or texts dependent thereon. Since they are not primary wit- 
nesses, it is profitless to list or quote them here. But special mention 
should be made of the Chronica of Sigebert!8 of Gembloux (ca. 1030- 


17 See, e.g., Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores rerum langobardicarum 
et italicarum saec. vi-ix (Hanover, 1878), 207.20 ff., 422.21 ff.; MGH, Scriptores, 
1 (Hanover, 1826), 553 b; ibzd., later vols., passim, especially vol. 24 (see index 
s.v. Leo III imperator); Historia Miscella, 21, MPL, 95, 1082C-1083B. 


18 MGH, Scriptores, 6 (Hanover, 1844), 330. (I cite only the portion of the text 
that is relevant): 
(725) Leo imperator a quodam Beser refuga fidei seductus, contra 
imagines Christi et sanctorum eius bellum indicit, easque ubique deponi 
et incendi edicit. 
(727) Constantinopolitani contra Leonem imperatorem pro depositione 
imaginum Dei tumultuantur; aliqui etiam pro hoc martyrizantur. 
(729) Gregorius papa, quia Leonem imperatorem incorrigibilem vidit, 
Romam et Italiam et Hesperiam totam ab eius iure descire facit, et 
vectigalia interdicit. 
(730) Sanctus Germanus Leoni imperatori pro impietate sua aversus, 
a sede episcopal: est deiectus. 
(731) Gregorius 85us Romanae aecclesiae presidet; qui et ipse Leonem 
imperatorem erroris redarguit, et populum Romanum et vectigalia 
Hesperiae ab eo avertit, 

It is of some interest to note that Hermannus Contractus (so-called because 
he was a paralytic mute), otherwise known as Herman of Reichenau (i.e., H. 
Augiensis), a great scholar, computist, and chronicler of the eleventh century 
(1013-54), apparently made no use of Theophanes directly or indirectly, and 
ignored what the LP says on the edict of 726. He was poorly informed about 
Byzantium and makes no mention of the iconoclastic controversy, except for 
an enigmatic entry for the year 794: Pseudosinodus Grecorum pro adorandis 
imaginibus habita, ab episcopis damnata est. See MGH, SS, 5, ed. G. H. Pertz 
(Hanover, 1844), 98-100. In Sigebert’s Chronica, on the other hand, which 
shows some contact at second hand (see his entries for 725, 727, and 729; 
cf. n. 57 below), at least, with Anastasius Bibliothecarius’s Latin translation 
of Theophanes’s Chronographia, Leo’s accession (717) and length of reign (24 
years) are correctly calculated (Herman has it that Leo ruled for only nine 
years), and the great Arab siege of Constantinople in 717-718 (see n. 44 below) 
is summarized tolerably well, although under the year 720 (op. cit., 330). It 
is obvious, then, from these data (including the texts quoted at the beginning 
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1112), who has the merit of providing a better, or at least more con- 
ventional, chronology than that of our principal early authorities. 

Neither the Liber Pontificalis, nor Paul the Deacon, nor Theo- 
phanes?!® gives dates of the Christian era according to our present 
system. But Sigebert, like many of the later Latin chroniclers, set 
himself the goal of assigning specific years of our era to the events 
he records. Thus, he puts Leo’s first edict against the icons under 
the year 725 (instead of 726-27), assigns to 727 (correctly, it seems) 
the riot provoked by the removal of the icons (he uses the plural), 
reports that in 729 (on this point see n. 57 below) Pope Gregory II 
not only removed Rome, Italy, and the entire West from Leo’s juris- 
diction, but also refused to submit to Byzantine taxation, and is on 


of this note), not only that Sigebert had access to far better sources than were 
available to Herman, whom he neither knew nor needed, but also that he was 
far more diligent and more competent a historian than most of his contempo- 
raries. Cf. on these authors Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters, 2 (Iwan von Miiller and Walter Otto, Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 9.2.2 [Munich, 1923]), 757, 759-62; 1dem, 1bid., 3=9.2.3 (1931), 
344 f., with the introductions by G. H. Pertz in MGH, SS, 5, 67-74; and L. C. 
Bethmann, MGH, SS, 6, 268~99; Anna Dorothee v. den Brincken, Studien zur 
laternischen Weltchronistik bis tn das Zettaltey Ottos von Freising (Diisseldorf, 


1957), 154 re 182-85. 


19 Theophanes, 1, 391.4, puts Emperor Leo III's accession,e.g.,in 6’ (i.e., 709) 
of the ‘years of the holy incarnation’ (ti¢ Belac aaoxwoews Ety), i.e., of the 
Christian era according to our current reckoning. For Theophanes’s errors in the 
computation of these dates, see F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, 3 (Leipzig, 1914), 290 f. Theophanes does not, 
however, note the ‘years of the holy incarnation’ annually, but usually only at 
the beginning of each reign. For the successive years thereafter he contents 
himself with the Annus Mundi. Sigebert, on the other hand, dispenses with the 
latter entirely, and works out what Theophanes designated as the ‘years of the 
holy incarnation’ for every one of his annual entries. 

On the problem of the eras used by the Byzantines, see V. Grumel, La chrono- 
logie (Tvaité d’études byzantines, 1, ed. Paul J-emerle [Paris, 1958]), 95-128. 
Grumel has shown, loc. cit., and in other works (‘L’année du monde dans I]’ére 
byzantine,’ Echos d’Ovient, 34 [1935], 319-26; and ‘L’année du monde dans la 
Chronographie de Théophane,’ 2b2d., 33 [1934], 396-408) that the year of the 
Christian era in Theophanes is computed by subtracting 5492 from the Annus 
Mundi as he gives it (from March 25 to December 31) or 5491 (from January 1 
to March 24), not by subtracting 5492 (from January 1 to August 31) or 5493 
(from September 1 to December 31), as had previously been believed. 
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firm ground once again when he notes that Germanos was removed 
by Leo from the patriarchal throne in 730. 

The dates he gives throughout his chronicle constitute one of his 
major contributions to historiography, since they represent the 
results of a truly prodigious effort on his part to sift the evidence 
available to him in historical and hagiographic sources, resolve the 
conflicts among them, and work out on this basis, with the occasional 
assistance also of archival documents, a consistent system of chrono- 
logy. The chronological details concerning the iconoclastic controversy 
itself probably rest upon a consensus among his predecessors, who 
had already evolved a fairly satisfactory arrangement of the dates 
for these events. But the substantive information he records on this 
subject, apart from the dates, is a web woven out of data he had gleaned 
from the Liber Pontzficalis, Paul the Deacon’s Historia Langobardorum, 
and either the Chronographia of Theophanes itself (in the Latin 
translation of Anastasius Bibliothecarius) or one of its Latin deriv- 
atives. The Latin tradition of chronography is supported, it should 
be added, by Michael the Syrian (d. 1199), who, though not invariably 
unimpeachable, expressly states that Leo did put forth an iconoclastic 
edict in 725.70 

Andreev’s followers, on the other hand, who do not deal with 
these Latin chronicles, except insufficiently with the Liber Pontificalis, 
the full significance of which they ignore, surmise that the violence 
of the pro-image outbreak at the time of the affront done to the image 
over the Bronze Gate as recorded in Theophanes (n. 15 above) con- 
vinced Emperor Leo that he would have to prepare the ground more 
carefully before he could advance further with his iconoclastic pro- 
gram. Accordingly, they conclude, the first legal steps against the 
icons were not taken until 730 at the time of the deposition of the 
Patriarch Germanos. 

To bolster the arguments of his predecessors on this point, Louis 


20 Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 11, 19 f., 456 f., ed. and transl. J. B. Chabot, 
2 (Paris, 1901), 491, 538 (date 725):"“A cette époque, l’empereur des Romains, 
Léon, ordonna lui aussi, a l’exemple du roi des Taiyayé [Arabes], d’arracher les 
images des parois, et il fit abattre les images qui étaient dans les églises et les 
maisons: celles des saints aussi bien que celles des empereurs ou d’autres.” 

It was a mistake on Michael’s part to include imperial along with religious 
images. But this error does not vitiate the text as a whole. 
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Bréhier?! draws attention to the fact that, prior to his removal 
from the patriarchal throne, the Patriarch Germanos begged the 
Emperor not to prohibit the images. Germanos would hardly have 
expressed himself in these terms, Bréhier maintains, had Leo already 
issued a law proscribing the images. 

Bréhier presents his case adroitly, as always, but his inference is 
not so obvious as at first it would appear. Let us consider the passage 
in Theophanes to which he alludes. In pursuit of his nefarious designs 
against the orthodox faith, Theophanes says, Leo set out to win over 
Germanos by flattery. It was because of these favorable circumstances, 
we may suppose, that the Patriarch seized the opportunity of speaking 
freely about the images:?4 


21 ‘Sur un texte relatif au début de la querelle iconoclaste,’ Echos d’Orvient, 
37 (1938), 17-22; Histoire de l’Eglise, edd. A. Fliche and V. Martin, 5 (Paris, 
1938), Grégoire le Grand, les états barbares, et la conquéte arube (590-757), 448 ff. 


22 Theophanes, I, 407.15-29 (A.M. 6221): 

TO 8 adt eter adropavele Adwv, 6 mapdvopog Pactdetdc, xxta TH¢ dpb%¢ mlatewe 

nal évéyxac tov paxdotov Teppavey ypbato abtdov Bwrevtixoitc Adyotg Sereatetv. 6 SE 
waxdorog doxtepebo Eqn mpdc avtév. “thy pév xabalpeatv tHv dylwy xal centhy 
etxdvuwv &xobopev Ececbat, GAA’ odx Eml TH¢ aig BactrA|elacg.’? tovtov Se Enuvaynadanvtog 
elmetv émt tlyog BactAelac; Epy’ ““ént Kdovwvog.’? 6 dé Egy’ “td Bantrotixdy prou Ovona 
év dAnBela Kévwyv gativ.’? 6 58 natprapyns Epy ““ph yévorto, Séonota, Sta tHE aF¢ 
Baothelag tO xaxdv Toto teAsabFjvar’ "Avttypiotov yag éott Tedbpopno¢g 6 todto TANPHY 
xal tig évokpxov Beiag olxovopiag avatpometc.’? eml tovbtoi.g xadretyvag & THPAaVVOE 
Evetxe TH paxapinm, wo “Hpwdycg noté tH npodpdpu. avepvynce SE adtoOv & NatoLaexnNe 
xal TOV Td TH¢ w~ItTOxpatoplag avtod auvOyxwv, Enwe adtHy Bedv Eyyuntiy Sedwxev ev 
uncevt caredaat thy sxxrAyalav to} Beod thy adtyg anmoctorAtxdv zal Beonapaddtwv 
DEaHGV. GAA? Od6’ citTwWS HoydvOy 6 &BAtoc. 
George Monachus in his Chrontcon (composed after 867), ed. C. de Boor, 2 
(Leipzig, 1904), 738.10-741.20, puts an expanded version of this dialogue 
at the very beginning of Leo’s reign. But his opinion is valueless, and the text 
itself is a fabric woven out of bits from Theophanes, the Life of Stephen, etc. 
(see de Boor’s notes). On Conon, see William Fischer, ‘Leo der Isaurier-Konon?’ 
BZ, 8 (1899), 718. 

On Germanos, see Wolfgang Lackner, ‘Ein hagiographisches Zeugnis fiir den 
Antapodotikos des Patriarchen Germanos I. von Konstantinopel,’ Byzantion, 
38 (1968), 42-104; K. Baus, ‘Germanos I.,’ Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche, 
2d ed., 4 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1960), 754; V. Grumel, op. cit. (n. 25 below), 
1-8; Franz Drexl, ‘Das Traumbuch des Patriarchen Germanos,’ Agoyeagla, 
7 (1923), 428-48 (not by G.). 
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‘We hear that the holy and venerable icons will be condem- 
ned,’ the blessed Patriarch said, ‘but not during your reign.’ 
When the Emperor insisted that he be told in whose reign 
ihis would take place, Germanos answered, ‘In Conon’s.’ To 
which the Emperor rejoined, ‘My baptismal name is really 
Conon.’ Whereupon, the Patriarch replied, ‘Heaven forbid, 
my Lord, that this evil be accomplished by Your Majesty. 
For whoever does this is the forerunner of Antichrist and the 
subverter of the divine, incarnate dispensation.’?? Angered 
by these words, the tyrant threatened the Patriarch, as Herod 
once had threatened the Forerunner [i.e., John the Baptist]. 
But the Patriarch reminded Leo [that] before his accession 
[he had made] agreements in which he had sworn by God 
that he would in no way interfere with the apostolic and God- 
given rules of the Church of God. Despite this, however, the 
wicked Emperor remained adamant. 


It should be strongly emphasized that, if the participants in this 
colloquy seem to be unaware of any existing iconoclastic ordinance, 
as Bréhier contends, they also ignore the fact that a famous image of 
Christ had actually been destroyed or removed in 726-27, as Theophanes 
hadalready indicated two pages previously.** Moreover, the destruction 
of an image [or images] in 726-27 is conceded by all. Hence, whatever 
else Theophanes may have had in mind here, his words no more prove 
that Leo did not legislate against the icons in 726-27 than that an 
icon or icons were not desecrated in that year. 

How, then, are we to interpret the conversation between Patriarch 
and Emperor? The answer depends upon the interpretation of the 
fact that none of our authorities makes the sligiitest allusion to further 
attacks of Leo upon the images between the original onslaught of 
726-27 and the renewed attack of 730. No contemporary explanation 
is offered for this lull, and it is perhaps idle to speculate about it, 
although it would seem reasonable to infer that Leo suspended opera- 


23 What Germanos means is that the iconoclasts, by rejecting representations 
of the Jesus Christ of the Gospels, who walked, talked, and ate as a man with 
his disciples, in effect denied the incarnation. 


24 Theophanes, op. cif., 1, 405.5~8 (see text in n. 15 above). 
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tions for a time in the hope of securing an indorsement of his iconoclastic 
schemes from the patriarch. Whether this is what he had in mind or 
not, it is obvious that in 729 Leo made a serious effort to conciliate 
Germanos, as Theophanes reports, and there is no reason to doubt 
that Leo’sattempts to ingratiate himself with Germanos were intended 
to overcome the latter’s opposition to iconoclasm, as Theophanes says 
they were. Leo’s failure to continue with the iconoclastic policy of 
726-27 and the friendly overtures he was making probably encouraged 
Germanos to feel that the time had come for him to persuade the 
Emperor to give up his hostility to the images. Germanos might well 
have hoped, as he had apparently written to Pope Gregory,” that 
Emperor Leo could be, or even had been, converted, and Gregory 
himself shared this opinion,even in the midst of the open warfare 
that had broken out between Rome and Constantinople over this 
issue (see n. 42 below). 

It is conceivable also that the condemnation of the images Germanos 
dreaded and sought to avert was one which, as in 730, would receive 
the sanction of the Church and the patriarch, who had previously 
escaped involvement in the emperor’s earlier iconoclastic schemes. 
Under these circumstances, unless we are to make utter nonsense 
out of Theophanes (and Paul the Deacon, to say nothing of the Liber 


26 The letter in which Germanos is believed by modern scholars to have ex- 
pressed hope that Emperor Leo could be persuaded to abandon iconoclasm 
has been lost. But his optimism with regard to this possibility has been inferred 
from a letter addressed to him by Pope Gregory II in which the latter congratu- 
lates him for winning a great victory for the faith over a powerful, presumably 
imperial foe: Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 13, 
92-100, n.b. 92E, 94AB, 97DE. See V. Grumel, Le patriarcat byzantin, Série 1, 
Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. 1, Les actes des patri- 
arches, fasc. 2, Les regestes de 715 a 1043 (n.p., 1936), pp. 2 f., no. 327; Erich 
Caspar, ‘Papst Gregor II. undder Bilderstreit,’ Zettschvift fur Kirchengeschichte, 
3.P°., 3=52 (1933), 29-89, n.b. 31 ff.; Ostrogorsky, ‘Les débuts’ (loc. cit., n. 1), 243. 

In an exhaustive and penetrating analysis, Jean Gouillard (‘Aux origines 
de l’iconoclasme: le témoignage de Grégoire II?’ Centre de.recherche d’ histoire 
et civilisation byzantines, Travaux et Mémoires, 3 (Paris, 1968], 243-307, n.b. 
244-53) has convincingly demonstrated that the letter in question can no 
‘onger be attributed to Pope Gregory II. He believes that it was probably 
vritten by Germanos to a now unidentifiable bishop and that, for a number 
of reasons, it has little value as a historical document except, possibly, as a 
source for the theology of the iconophiles at an carly stage in its development. 
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Pontificalis), we cannot assume, as Bréhier did, that Germanos was 
treating with Leo as if the question of images had not yet arisen. 
Admittedly, the conversation between Patriarch and Emperor is 
enigmatic, if not legendary, and can be interpreted in more than one 
way. But it by no means precludes the issuance of a decree in 726-27. 

Furthermore, attention should be drawn to the fact that Symeon 
Metaphrastes’s version of the episode in question differs at two material 
points from that which is to be found in the Life of Stephen the Youn- 
ger.*8 According to the Metaphrast, in the tenth year of his reign 


26 On the faithfulness of Symeon to his sources, see J. Gill, ‘A note on the Life 
of St. Stephen the Younger, by Symeon Metaphrastes,’ BZ, 39 (1939), 382-86, 
in which the Greek text of Symeon, which was unavailable previously, except 


for modern Latin translations, is now published for the first time: 


Stephen the Deacon, 
PG. 100: 1084 B, C: 

Meta& 8 déxatov xpdvov tio adtod 
xata&pEews, & véog odtog Badtdaap atpeaty 
éurvet ty} éxxAnola Mavixatxiy, taxa, 
tv? elmw tt, xal tOv “AgpdaptosoxytOv 
&épadptaAdrov. Kat tov On’ adtod Aadv ExxA7- 
aikouc, pécov mavtwyv Aceovtoeda¢ Bova 
& dviwepo¢g Php xal Acovtwvujtocg, ex THE 
dpylrov abtod xapdlag we 2€§ Spovg Alt- 
valou mOp xat Béapov Fped—xto tiv éAcet- 
viv éxelvyny pwviy, xal elmev’ ““ELSwArnti¢ 
texvoupylacg oOnapxobonc tH¢ tv elxdvwv 
dvatunmaewc, o¥ det tabtag mMpooxuvety’’. 
Tod prdoxplatou xat dp8o0BdEou Aaod Bopv- 
BnOévtog Ka tH pwv7}] xal otevabavtog, 6 
GAwthorog mapevdd tO Eo estwryce, xal 
mpd¢ Etepoyvwplayv tov Adyov pEtHhyayev. 
"Ovtwe, tTapog avewypévog 6 Adpuy— adtod 
“Kal TOTXOS xExoviapévog FH toUtov xapala. 


Symeon Metaphrastes, 
Cod. Vat. gr. 806. 

"Enel 3& xpdvog Hon Séxatog adtH tHe 
Bactrdelacg veto, pryxéte otévetv olds te 
QV, éxphacet TO Tovynpdov xvjpa, xal oury- 
H%AAEGAKS TOUS TH¢ ovYXAtov BovAyc, tO 
BrAdapypov éxetvo xal annyées sEypedEato, 
elSwArtxév tiva totmov dmocwhewv, Aéywv 
tag thy elxdvwv ypapacg xual Ste ,,p7) Set 
TAUTALE THY TOOOKUVYGLY ATMovepety, (va p17] 
AdBwyev’’, pyalv, ,,el8WAorg Mpocxvvody- 
teg &vtl Beod’’. EdObg odv Bpodg &qpatog 
Hpan napa tod nANBovg xal xatygpelac 
vépog tiv Op8dd0Eov exdAuntev éxxAryalay, 
bnep & oxodtdg exetvog alabdpevoc, edOd¢ 
tov to6 Toyou SaxtbAtov atpémwyv, Aay- 
Baverv Ayana, odxl A€ovtog eAevbeplav 
CNAGYV, HAAG TOAAAG KATA TObE XapALAcov- 
TAG pdALov tae poppacg gEadAdttwv, xal 
Ett , p17) TavtTEAH tiv xaBalonaty’’, Aéywv, 
xatePyproduny adtHv — ph todto ely 
—, GA éexelvo dhnov pyp!, TO petew- 
pdétepov tavtag lot&v, Hote py TH oTdLatt 
Alyery adt@y xal obtw tpdmov Tive TH 
tiie xabvBoltecbar.”? Tl todto Aéywv 
éxetvog xal th pnxavmpevoc; “Iva tH 
waxody Ady twOévar tadtag xal olovel 
méppw Bd&AAcLV THY SPOaALOv, we pte 
badlwe dp&v Exetv pte mpoopaverv, Oreo 
oh mMoAAdurc xkV GdAorEe toig HPtdAou- 
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(i.e., in 726-27), after convoking the Senate, Leo condemned images 
as idols, and said they should not be worshipped (uy det tavtate 
chy mpocxivnow a&movéuetv), lest it seem that worship was directed to 
idols rather than to God. When he saw his words were not well received, 
Leo changed his appearance, and more in the manner of a chameleon 
than a lion, the author remarks in a popular pun on Leo’s name, 
explained that, when he condemned (xatebyprotuyy) the images, he had 
not decreed that they be destroyed (xafatpyow) altogether, but rather 
that they be raised up out of the reach of those who by kissing them 
would profane what was worthy of respect. The hagiographer com- 
ments, that, under guise of protecting the images from desecration, 
Leo’s real purpose was to elevate them beyond the range of vision, 
so that they might eventually be forgotten. 

The Metaphrastic account raises many problems, principally 
concerning the convocation of the senate and the proposed elevation 
of the images, neither of which is mentioned by Stephen the Deacon. 
The tendency would be to favor the latter’s version of the affair, 
since it was written in 808, some two centuries earlier than the time 
of Symeon Metaphrastes. Nevertheless, it is significant that Symeon 
faithfully reproduces the narrative as set forth by Stephen the Deacon 
in all significant particulars except for the two details noted. Occasion- 
ally, he somewhat embroiders, or fills out, Stephen the Deacon, but 
only here does he introduce changes of substance. Further, his in- 
troduction of what he gives as direct quotations from Leo by the 
conjunction 6t: may indicate that he was transcribing an actual source 
in which these words were recorded. We cannot now determine whether 
Symeon is worthy of credence here, and for this reason no weight should 
be placed on this text. But, 1f he can be relied upon, the verb xateby- 
proauny (‘I condemned’), a legal term signifying the act of sentencing, 
which he quotes from Leo’s discourse on this occasion, furtherstrength- 
ens the evidence supporting the proposition set forth in this paper. 

This conclusion is in harmony with that of Erich Caspar,?’? who 

pevoig maayopey, Ev AON te uat” SAlyov 
Yevwpebs xal tov Teds adtag aropdabuwnev 
tOBov’ elta ual TO ph mpocxvvety Exelvac 
pyc tidy dparacg oftw xal aPoodBwe¢ 
Taoassewucbe. 


27 Loc. cit. n. 25 above. 
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was convinced that Leo actually did issue an edict against the images 
in 726. He draws attention to the fact that, in the sentence in which 
Pope Gregory is described by Theophanes as objecting w} Seiv Bacidga 
Tept mlotews Adyov TotetcQat, the last two words, AOyov moretcBa, 
cannot be translated ‘discuss’ (as the school of Andreev would have 
it), and the clause as a whole must be understood as signifying that 
the Pope denied the Emperor jurisdiction in the ecclesiastical realm.?8 
Caspar bases his case on the life of Pope Gregory IT (715-31) in the 
Liber Pontificalis, in which he finds reference to two iconoclastic 
decrees by Leo, the first in 726, set forth in the letters (or ‘orders’) 
in which Leo had prohibited images of saints, martyrs, and angels,?® 
and the second in 730.%° 

Against this interpretation, it has been urged that tassto (which, 
with its Greek equivalent xéAsvowc, is regularly used in the Corpus 
Iuris Civilis to designate imperial edicts) was not to be understood 
in the Latin of the eighth and ninth centuries as a decree or law but 
merely as a letter of some kind.*! Actually, however, in his Latin 


28 Theophanes, 1, 404.6 f. 


29 See the excerpt from the LP in n. 4 above, and the paraphrase by Paul the 
Deacon in n. 16. 


30 LP, 409.4-14: Nam post paucos dies claruit malitia imperatoris pro qua 
persequebatur pontificem, ita ut conpelleret omnes Constantinopolim habitantes, 
tam virtute quamque blandimentis, et deponeret ubicumque haberentur 
imagines tam Salvatoris quamque eius sanctae genetricis vel omnium sanctorum, 
eas in medio civitatis, quod dicere crudele est, incenderet. Et quia plerique ex 
eiusdem civitatis populo tale scelus fieri praepedibant, aliquanti capite truncati, 
alii partem corporis, poenam pertulerunt. (Note continuation of this text in 
n. 56 below.) 

The second redactor improves the syntax of the first by emending the text 
to read: easque in medio civitatis, quod diceve crudele est, igne cvemarvet and then 
adds, upon what authority it is impossible to determine, that the walls of churches 
adorned with images were white-washed (ef omnes dealbaret deptctas ecclesias). 


31 On this, see Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, 3rd 
ed. (Byzantinisches Handbuch, 1.2 [Munich, 1963]), 136. For the law codes, 
see Codex Iustinianus, 1.3.35; 1.3.42.2, etc., with a multitude of references in 
Robert Mayr and M. San Nicold, Vocabulavium Codicis Iustiniani, 2 vols. 
(Prague, 1923-25), S.vv.; n.b. vol. 2, 231 (Oela xéAevotc). See also J. F. Niermeyer, 
Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus, fasc. 6 (Leiden, 1958), s.v. zusszo (pp. 568 f.), 
who lists no authority for zussio as ‘letter’ but refers to numerous texts, two 
of which stem from our period, for the meaning ‘order, command, ordinance.’ 
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version of the Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea (787), Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius (ca. 817-79) translates the Greek ty ...xeAevoet Tov... 
Tatprapyou meWaoyotvtes by iussiont... patriarchae... parentes (1.€., 
‘obeying the patriarch’s order’).3* Of course, xéAevorg is often used as 


In other passages, iussio has legal significance of a somewhat different nature 
(like last will and testament, etc.). Similar definitions (with no examples of 
iussto as ‘letter’) are to be found in Albert Blaise and Henri Chirat, Dictionnaire 
latin-francais des auteurs chrétiens (Strasburg, 1954), 480. 

During the seventh century, it may be, iussio did not always signify an 
imperial command. In the Exemplary divinae jussionis Justiniant August, 
divectae ad Joannem papam urbis Romae (dated 687), for example, zussio is 
not to be taken strictly in the sense of ‘order’, although the context may possibly 
indicate that this meaning is not far below the surface. Justinian here announces 
to the popethat he hadsummoned a meeting of imperial officials and high ecclesia- 
stics (including the papal apocrisiarius), in order to protect the integrity of the text 
of the Acts of the Sixth Oecumenical Council (680-81), which he had bidden them, 
after diligent examination, to authenticate by affixing their signatures thereto. 

The documents were then turned over to him, he says, so that he might 
preserve them intact, and prevent anyone from changing, or tampering with, 
them in any way. After remarking that he hoped to be able to safeguard them 
against alteration in his lifetime, he concludes that for this reason he was in- 
forming the pope of what he had done: 

. NOS Ssperamus... quia usque dum nostcr spiritus statutus est ex 
Deo esse in nobis, ipsas chartas illibatas & incommutabiles semper 
conservabimus. Ad insinuandum itaque vestrae paternae beatitudini 
hujusmodi capituli motiones, praevidimus & carum scientiam notam 
fecisse beatitudini vestrae. (Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplits- 
sima collectio, 11 (Florence, 1765), 737f.; PL, 96, 425-28). 

The Liber Pontificalis (1, 368. 17) cites this same dispatch as divalem iussionem, 
but immediately thereafter (ibid., 369. 1 f.) iussio is twice used for an imperial 
order (as also ibid., 373. 10). Either, therefore, the above summarized iussio 
of Justinian is to be understood exceptionally as merely an imperial letter or 
more normally, as a command in the form of an imperial re-confirmation of 
the Sixth Council, with an implied warning against any attempts to question 
or subvert the theology there enunciated. 

Even if iussio in the later medieval period does occasionally designate a 
letter which does not necessarily involve an impcrial command, the argument 
of this paper is not affected thereby, since the evidence quoted in n. 4 above 
(decreverat) and n. 34 below proves decisively that the Emperor Leo III did 
issue an edict against the icons in 726. On the text quoted, see Caspar, Ge- 

schichte des Papsttums, 2, 631 f. 


82 J. D. Mansi, Sccrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 13 (Florence, 
1767), 3-4C. 
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a technical term for a letter dispatched by the emperor to his officials 
throughout the world. But these documents are so designated because 
they usually contained, or in effect amounted to, orders or commands. 

This understanding of the term is borne out by the De administrando 
wmperto of the Emperor Constantine VII (913-59),33 in some sections 
of which xédevotg signifies nothing more than ‘order’ or ‘command.’ 
In others, it obviously must be taken to mean ‘imperial letter.’ But 
the context in this latter category indicates that the ‘imperial letter’ 
or rather ‘imperial mandate’ (as Professor Jenkins renders it) was one 
which carried official instructions and orders. What is even more con- 
clusive, the author of the Liber Pontificalis himself understood iussio 
in this sense, as can be seen from his use of the word in passages 
occurring in close proximity to the one under review, according to 
which a spatharius had been sent out with orders to depose the Pope, 
and the Pope along with the Italians is described as scorning the 
Emperor’s zusstones and looking upon them as provocation to war.%4 

Paul the Deacon interprets tusstonem of the Liber Pontificalrs 
without qualification by talibus iusszts (‘such commands’),*> and the 
Liber Pontificalts clearly uses vescripirs (a legal synonym for ‘edict’) 
as an alternative for vusszo.3® Most significantly of all, the argument 
that there was no iconoclastic edict in 726-27 disregards the main 
verb in the sentence, decreverat (see note 4 above), which ts the ¢er- 
minus technicus for ‘decreed, ruled, determined, and the like, and 
consequently furnishes irrefutable proof that the writer was summariz- 
ing or paraphrasing a decree or edict. 

This is the plain, indisputable meaning of what the Liber Pontzficalts 


33 Gyula Moravcsik and Romilly J. H. Jenkins, Constantine Porphyvogenitus, 
De administrvando impertio, 2d ed., 43.62, 50.29, 53.131 f. (Corpus fontium historiae 
byzantinae, 1 [Washington, D.C., 1967]), 190 f., 232 f., 264 f., and passim. 


34 LP, ed. cit., 1, 404.1 ff., 13 ff.: spatharius cum iussionibus missus est alter, 
ut pontifex a sua sede amoverctur. See the texts quoted in notes 36, 39, 42, below. 


38 LP, 1, 404.18 f. (as in n. 42 below): contra impcratoris iussionem restiterunt; 
Paulus Diaconus, op. cit. (n. 16 above), 234: talibus iussis uno animo restiterunt. 


36 LP, 1, 406.15 f.: Qui rescriptis dctestandam viri (sc. imperatoris] dolositatem 
dlispicientes. Cf. ibzd., 404.13 f.: Despiciens ergo vir (sc. Gregorius Papa] pro- 
fanain principis iussionem. The identity in the meaning of the two words is 
obvious to anyone who will read pp. 404.13-406.16 through. 
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has to say about the action taken by Leo against the icons in 726-27, 
as can beseen from the fulltext and translation of the original Latin (re- 
produced at n. 4above) and in the paraphrases of subsequent chroniclers, 

Hence, there is every reason to accept, as Caspar does, Duchesne’s 
explanation that there were two iconoclastic edicts, which differ in 
that the first (in 726) was issued by Leo alone without the collaboration 
of the patriarchal authorities and that the second (in 730) had the 
sanction of the Church.” Perhaps, also, if the Liber Pontificahs can 
be relied upon, the first merely forebade the use of images in general 
terms as ‘accursed’ (see text in note 4 above), while the second, besides 
outlawing images formally, like the first, not only provided specifically 
for their removal and destruction (by fire) but also prescribed punish- 
ment by death or maiming for all who interfered with the enforcement 
of the Emperor’s wishes in this matter (n. 30 above). 

It would be tempting to draw attention also to the fact that Theo- 
phanes says Pope Gregory II responded to Leo’s original denunciation 
of the images by withholding the taxes of Rome.3§ But the Lzber 
Ponttficalis puts Pope Gregory’s rebellion against the impcrial tax 
gatherers before®® the arrival in Rome of the Emperor’s decree against 
the images, and is probably more dependable for the history of Italian 
affairs than the Byzantine chroniclers. The word of Theophanes 
should not therefore prevail on this matter. Nor is the precise sequence 
of these two events relevant to the point of issue. Whether Leo’s 
edict preceded or followed Gregory’s stand against the Emperor’s 
tax collectors, the Lzber Pontificalis and the entire Latin historio- 
graphic tradition demonstrate that Leo did promulgate a law against 


oF Tuk Ty a2, Ty, 25, 


38 A. M. 6217, ed, de Boor, 1, 404.4 ff., as quoted in n. 6 above. 
Cf. Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and her invaders, vol. 6, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1916), 
415 ff., for a list of Theophancs’s major inaccuracies concerning the West. 


89 LP, 1, 403.20 ff.: (other attempts having failed), illis diebus imperatorum 
jussione Paulus patricius qui exarchus fucrat cundem pontificem conabatur 
interficere, eo quod censum in provincia ponere praepediebat et suis opibus 
ecclesias denudare, sicut in ceteris actum est locis, atque alium in eius ordinare 
locum. Then comes 1, 404.9 ff. (concerning the decrce against images, quoted 
inn. 4 above). See Dolger, Regesten, 1, 287, 289. Hubert, loc. cit. (n. 42 below), 
7 {., incorrectly dates Gregory’s rebellion against taxation. His theory of a 
double indiction should be repudiated. 
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the icons ca. 726 and before 730. 

Also before 730, according to Nicephorus,*° and possibly Theophanes 
also, the theme of Hellas and the Cyclades rose up against Leo on 
account of Leo’s hostility to the images. Obviously, the rebels would 
not have been provoked to insurrection on dogmatic grounds, and the 
great seismic disturbances of 726 could not have impelled Leo to 
intensify his attack upon the images, as Theophanes claims they 
did (n. 13 above), if Leo had done no more at first, in 726-27, than 
initiate public discussion on the subject. 


2. Iconoclasm and Italo-Byzantine relations, 726-30. 


Furthermore, we learn from the Liber Ponttficalis that Byzantine 
iconoclasm was one of the factors (ca. 726-29 and before 730) in the 
dangerous revolt in Italy that was consequent upon the attempt 
of the Exarch Paul of Ravenna (726-27) and his immediate successor, 
Eutychius, who was the last to hold this post, to punish Pope Gregory II 


40 Nicephorus, op. cit. (n. 9 above), 57.21-58.3: 

Tadta pacivy axojaavta tov Bactkéa OrorapBaverv Delac dpyiic elvat pynvipata, xal 
ftig altle tata xexlvyxe Stacxéntecbar, gvteDOev Aowndv uat& tH¢ ehoeBelag totater 
xal tov lepGv elxoviandtuv perete thv xadalpeatv wo ex tig todtwv lopdcews te 
xal Mpooxvvijgews yeyovévat oldrevog TO tepadattoyv, xaxd¢ eldm¢. exdrddoxetv dé tov 
Aadyv tO olxetov emexelper Sdyj1a. moOAAOl yobv thy BBpw tie éxxrAqolag anwropipovto. 
bid 6h xal of thy ‘EAAdoe xal tag KuxrAddag vicoug olxodvteg od mpoorgjevot td 
SuGGERHILA Mpog Tov BactrAda Stactuatafoucr, xa mAetatov atdAov aBbpoloavtes Kosaray 
tobvojta, Ep” Eautots BactAsvouat, 


Nicephorus describes the uprising as an expression of disapproval of the Empe- 
ror’s impiety. Theophanes (1,405.14 ff.) docs not make this connection spccific, 
and merely remarks that the rebels were inspired by ‘divine zcal’ (Oelw xwvobduevor 
Chrw ataa.éCovat), which is somewhat ambiguous, 

On the theme of Hellas see: Peter Charanis, ‘Hellas in the Greck sources of 
the sixth, seventh, and cighth centurics,’ Late classical and mediaeval studies 
in honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jv. (Princeton, 1955), 171; 7dem, “The term 
Helladikot in Byzantine texts of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries,’ 
'reryols ‘Etatpelag Bulavtwdv Urovdav, 23 (1953), 615-620; Georg Ostrogorsky, 
‘Postanak tema Helada i Pelponez’ (on the origin of the themes of Hellas and 
the Peloponnesus), Zbornik vadova, 21, Vizantoloshki Institut, 1 (Belgrade, 
1952), 64-77; A. Pertusi, Costantino Porfivogenito, De thematibus (Studi e tesiz, 
160 [Vatican City, 1952]), XVII, 22 f£., 25, 27, 29 (pp. 83, 154 f.); Western 
division, 5.1 ff, (pp. 89 f., 170-72); 9.31 (p. 94); J. B. Bury, ‘The Helladikoi,’ 
English historical review, 7 (1892), 80 f. 
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for interfering with the collection of imperial taxes (see texts in nn. 39 
above and nn. 42-51 below). 

For although, as we have seen (n. 39 above), the author of the 
sketch of Gregory in the Liber Pontsficalts represents Leo’s edict 
against the images in 726-27 as subsequent to the papal resistance to 
the new imperial taxes (and not the first grievance which provoked 
the Pope into opposition), he likewise makes it clear that the Italian 
insurrection entered a new phase after Leo’s iconoclastic outburst. 
The Emperor’s plunge into heresy outraged the Pope to the extent 
that he was willing to go to war against the Byzantine Empire (note 
4 above: 1am contra imperatorem quasi contra hostem se armavit), in 
order to oppose the Emperor’s doctrinal innovations. But he did not*! 
for this reason convoke a Roman synod in defence of the icons in 
727, as some believe he did, or at any other time during his pontificate. 

The religious issue injected into the situation by Leo’s edict ob- 
viously accounted for much of the hostility to Byzantium manifested 
by the Italians,4? notably at first (before the insurrection affected 


41 The most decisive argument against such a Roman synod in favor of the 
icons ca. 727 1s the silence of the LP, which, however, does mention a Roman 
council of this kind (1, 416.5-17) during the pontificate of Gregory III (731-41). 
See also Edward J. Martin, 4 history of the tconoclastic controversy (London, 
n. d. [1930]), 75 f.; Ostrogorsky, ‘Les débuts’ (n. 1 above), 255 n. 1. 


42 LP 1, 404.17-406.20. N.b. 404.17—-405.3: Igitur permoti omnes Pentapolenses 
atque Venetiarum exercita contra imperatoris iussionem restiterunt, numquam 
se in elusdem pontificis concdescendere necem, sed pro eius magis defensione 
viriliter decertarent, ita ut anathemate Paulum exarchum vel qui eum clirexerat 
elusque consentancos summitterent; spernentes ordinationem exarchi, sibi 
omnes ubique in Italia duces elegerunt; atque sic de pontificis deque sua immuni- 
tate cuncti studebant. Cognita vero imperatoris nequitia, omnis Italia consilium 
inlit ut sibi cligcrent impcratorem ct ducercnt Constantinopolim; sed compescuit 
tale consilium pontifex, sperans conversionem principis. 

Masai, loc. cit. (n. 5 above), 198 n. and passim, comments sagely on this 
text and the papal attitude towards Leo III, which he would interpret very 
much as I do. 

On the situation in Italy during this period, see Ottorino Bertolini, ‘I papi 
e le relazioni politiche di Roma con 1 ducati longobardi di Spoleto e di Bene- 
vento, 3, I] secolo VIJI: da Giovanni VI (701-705) a Gregorio II (715-731),’ 
Ieivista dt storia della chiesa in Italia, 9 (1955), 1-57, n. b. 13 ff., 33 ff.; idem, 
Roma dt fronte a Bisanzio e ai Longobardi (Storia dit Roma, 9 (Bologna, 1941)), 
423-52, 768 f., with 787-91 (bibliography on the papal patvrimonium); G. Romano 
and A. Solmi, Le dominazionit barbariche in Italia, 395-888, 3rd ed. (Milan, 
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the whole of northern Italy except for Naples) by the inhabitants 
of the Pentapolis and the ‘hosts of Venice,’ who vowed that they would 
never suffer the Pope to be put to death, but would exert themselves 
with all their might in his defence. Accordingly, they anathematized 
simultaneously the Byzantine Exarch Paul, the Emperor, and all who 
agreed with him. Here and frequently (§§ xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, xix), 
in the Life of Gregory reference is made to imperial orders that had 
been given for the execution of the Pope. But it is extremely improbable 
that the Emperor sought any more than Gregory’s removal from the 
papal throne, and the same source itself observes (§ xvi) that this is 
what Leo had in mind (see text in n. 34; cf. n. 39 above). Under similar 


1940), 401-8, 417 f.; Gian P. Bognetti, ‘Longobardi e Romani,’ Studi di storia 
e diritto in onove di Enrico Besta, 4 (Milan, 1939), 351-410; Emerich Schaffran, 
Geschichte der Langobarden (Leipzig, 1938): superficial; Erich Caspar, Geschichte 
des Papsitums, 2 (Tiibingen, 1933), 639-64; Ludo M. Hartmann, Geschichte 
Italiens 1m Muttelalter, 2, 2 (Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, 1, Geschichte dey 
euvopaischen Staaten, 32 [Gotha, 1903]}), 85-111, 118-21; zdem, Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Verwaliung in Italien, 540-750 (Leipzig, 1889), 
16, 21-24, and passim; Michele Rosi, Longobardi e Chiesa Romana al tempo 
del Re Luttpvando (Catania, 1890): n.b. 46-54. J. B. Bury, A Aistory of the Later 
Roman Empire from Aycadius to Ivene, 395 A.D. to 800 A. D. (London-N.Y., 
1889), 432, 440-45; Hugo Cohn, Die Stellung der byzantinischen Statthalter in 
Ober- und Mittelitalien, 540-751 (Berlin, 1889); Charles Dichl, Etudes sur 
administvation byzantine dans l’Exarchat de Ravenne, 568-751 (Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles francaises d'Athones et de Rome, 53 (Paris, 1888]), 331 f£., 335 f., 343 f., 
355, 3603-67, 376-80, 395, 410 f.; A. Gasquet, Etudes byzantines, l’Empire 
byzantin et la monarchie franque (Paris, 1888), 228-31; Henri Hubert, ‘Etude sur 
la formation des états de l’Eglise, les papes Grégoire II, Grégoire II], Zacharic 
et Etienne II et leurs relations avec les empercurs iconoclastes,’ Revue historique, 
69 (1899), I-40, 241-72, n. b. 1-18; Wilhelm Martens, Politische Geschichte des 
Langobardenretchs unter Konig Liutprand, 712-744 (Heidelberg, 1880). Giuseppe 
Pochettino, J Langobardi nell’Italia meridionale, 570-1080 (Naples, n.d.), has 
little to offer, except a lengthy bibliography, which, though occasionally 
inaccurate, has some value. Antiquated but not without interest remains 
Ferdinand Gregorovius, Geschichte dey Stadt Rom im Muittelaltey, 1 (1859, used 
in the edition of Fritz Schillmann, Dresden, 1926), 413-28. C. Calisse, ‘Il 
governo dei Bisantini in Italia,’ Rivista stovica ttaliana, 2 (1885), 265-335; and 
Amédée Gasquet, ‘Le Royaume Lombard, ses relations avec l’empire grec 
et avec les Francs,’ Revue historique, 33 (1887), 58-92, have lost their savour. 
But see Roberto Cessi, ‘La crisi dell’ esarcato ravennate agli inizi dell’ iconoclas- 
tia,’ Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Letteve ed Arti, Atti, 93, P. II. (1933-34), 
1671-85. 
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circumstances,*3 it will be remembered, Emperor Justinian I in 537 
had banished Pope Silverius, whom he replaced with Vigilius, just as 
Emperor Constans II in 653 had Pope Martin I arrested and carried 
off from Rome. 

These precedents might have indicated that Pope Gregory’s life 
was not really in immediate danger. None the less, his allies, who were 
both incensed and alarmed, refused to recognize the Exarch’s autho- 
rity, chose leaders for themselves throughout Italy, and in this way 
made provision for their own protection and that of the Pope. ‘When 
the wickedness of the Emperor became known,’ the Liber Pontificalis 
puts it, ‘the whole of Italy made plans to choose a new emperor and 
lead him to Constantinople. But the Pope vetoed this scheme, and 
hoped for the Emperor’s conversion.’44 

Some might, perhaps, be puzzled by these simple words, and wonder 
why the Pope should not have encouraged his compatriots to carry 


43 On these precedents, see Erich Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums, 2, 230-32, 
568 ff. (cf. 245 ff. on the arrest and removal from Rome of Pope Vigilius in 


545). 


44 LP, I, 404.25-405.3, quoted in n. 42 above. On the campaign of 717-18, see 
Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, 130 f.; Rodolphe Guilland, ‘L’expédition de Maslama 
contre Constantinople (717-718),’ Etudes byzantines (Paris, 1959), 109-33; 
Marius Canard, ‘Les expéditions des arabes contre Constantinople dans l’histoire 
et dans la légende,’ Journal Asiatique, 208 (1926), 61-121, n.b. 80 ff. For the 
texts on the Arab siege and the attempted usurpations, see Theophanes, 1, 
395.13-399.19, 398.7-399.4, 400.18-401.3, 405.14-24; Nicephorus, op. cit. 
(n. 9 above), 53.10-55.19, 54.20-55.12, 55.19-56.27, 57.27-58.10 (for the last 
text sce n. 40 above); Dédlger, Itegesten, 1, nos. 281-85. Hartmann, op. cit. 
(n. 42 above), 88 (cf. 85 f.), suggests the possibility of Gregory’s involvement in 
the Sicilian uprising and in the insurrection centering around Artemius (Anas- 
tasius II). He finds support for this conjecture in the fact that the LP mentions 
an imperial plot to murder the Pope even before referring to Gregory’s opposition 
to the imperial taxes. I doubt, however, as I argue throughout this paper, that 
Gregory would have been so reckless as to imperil himself and the papacy in 
this way. It has recently been demonstrated that the battle of Poitiers took 
place in 733, not in 732, as it had previously been belicved: M. Baudot, ‘Locali- 
sation et datation de la premiere victoire remportée par Charles-Martel contre 
les Musulmans,’ Mémoires et documents publiés par la Société de l’Ecole des 
Chartes, 12 (1955), 93-105; G. E. von Grunebaum, Der Islam iim Mittelalter 
(Zurich-Stuttgart, 1963), 15, 443. Cf. Ekkehard Eickhoff, Seekrieg und Seepolitik 
zwischen Islan und Abendland, das Mittelmeer unter byzuntinischer und arabischer 
Hegemonie (650-1040), (Berlin, 1966), 32 ff. 
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out their project of electing a new emperor and installing him in 
Constantinople, as they wished. But such doubts about Gregory’s 
motives do him a grave injustice, and fail to recognize that he was 
too shrewd to involve himself in a conspiracy of such far-reaching 
proportions, which would have involved an enormous expeditionary 
force, to say nothing of a direct assault upon the impregnable walls of 
Constantinople. Besides, he was indubitably acquainted with the 
terrible fate which had overtaken the Arabs who were so temerarious 
as to attack Byzantium in 717-718, for his biography (§ xii), which 
(see n. 2 above) was written during his lifetime, refers to the siege 
of 717-718 and to the annihilation of most of the attacking forces 
(maxima illic eorum parte fame ac bello interempta confust recesserunt, 
Leone principe). 

Gregory probably did not know that, of the huge armada of 2,560 
ships and of the army of 180,000 men the Arabs had mustered on 
this occasion, only five of the former and 30,000 of the latter ever 
reached home, since these statistics, which surely exaggerate the 
magnitude of Leo’s victory, are to be found only in chronicles that 
were not accessible to the author of the Lzber Pontificalis. Nor would 
he have been aware, as modern historians were the first to perceive, 
that this was one of the decisive battles of history, comparable with, 
and probably more significant than, Charles Martel’s triumph over 
the Muslims at Poitiers in 733. Likewise he could not have foreseen 
that the Arabs were so profoundly impressed by this defeat that they 
never dared attack the capital city again. But he did realize that the 
Arabs had suffered an appalling disaster, and that, however feeble or 
inept the Byzantines might appear on Italian soil, the Empcror himsclf 
could not be challenged in his home territory. 

In addition, the papal intelligence services would surely have 
received word of Leo’s ruthlessness and unvarying success in crushing 
the rivals who had had the hardihood to rebel against him. Tor the 
reasons set forth in the course of this article it is not reasonable to 
suppose that Gregory himself was a party to any of these. But he 
certainly would have been informed about the ignominious failure of 
three attempts at usurpation: one of which (in 718) was led by the Pro- 
tospatharios Sergios, who had set up a rival emperor named Tiberius 
(orginally Basil) in Sicily; the second of which (in 719-20) was command- 
ed by the former Emperor Anastasius IT (713-15), known as Artemius; 
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and the third of which (in 728) was under the leadership of a usurper 
named Cosmas, who stood at the head of the themes of the Helladikoi 
and the Cyclades and was easily overcome by the Byzantine navy in 
the waters near the capital. Artemius and Cosmas had got up to the 
walls of Constantinople, but both failed to gain admission to the 
capital city itself. All of the usurpers lost their heads, as did most 
of their leading accomplices, including (in the second episode) even 
the Archbishop of Thessalonike. 

In the face of such a record, no man of prudence would take the 
risk of provoking what by every indication must have seemed to 
be the inevitable Leonine retaliation from Constantinople. Instead, 
Gregory, who was one of the most astute diplomats ever to occupy 
the papal throne, preferred to exploit the confused situation in Italy 
on a less grandiose scale than that of emperor-making. But the benefits 
he secured for the Roman See in this way were both more satisfying 
and more permanent than those enjoyed for a limited time by the 
usurpers and their sponsors. 

The hour of final humiliation for Byzantium in Northern Italy, 
which followed upon the loss of Ravenna in 751, had not yet arrived. 
But Gregory was quick to seize the opportunities that now became 
his, and exploited them to the full without committing himself to 
hazardous enterprizes of doubtful outcome, or goading Leo beyond 
the lhmits of endurance. Fortunately for him, Leo failed to send 
reinforcements, which might have altered the balance of power 
greatly. Nor was the Emperor able by any of the means available to 
him to exact obedience from the Italians, who after 726-27 had been 
largely alienated from whatever loyalty they may ever have felt 
for Byzantium. 

As a result, the Roman militia, who favored the Pope, not only 
slew the Roman Duke Exhilaratus, together with the latter’s son 
Hadrian, for conspiring with the Emperor against the Pope, but 
also blinded another duke, Peter by name, presumably for the same 
reason. Simultaneously, during a sanguinary outbreak in Ravenna the 
Byzantine Exarch Paul** was put to death by the Pope’s partisans. 

On the other hand, the Pope personally intervened to save the life 


45 LP, 1, 405.5-11. 
46 LP, I, 405.12-15. 
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of the legate whom Exarch Eutychius had dispatched from Naples 
to Rome with orders to execute a number of Roman nobles, including 
the Pope himself.47 At the same time, the papal allies anathematized 
Futychius, and swore an oath to defend the Pope, whom they pro- 
nounced to be the ‘champion of the Christian faith and defender of the 
churches’ (pontificem christianae fidet zelotem et ecclesiarum defen- 
sorem) .48 

Similarly, they frustrated the plot by which Eutychius sought, 
with the offer of huge bribes, to persuade Liutprand (King of the 
Lombards, 712-44) to make common cause with Byzantium against 
the Pope. Instead of succumbing to the Emperor’s wiles, the Lom- 
bards joined forces with the Romans, together with whom they not 
only scorned the imperial rescripts but also bound themselves as 
brothers by a chain of faith to fight to the death in defence of the 
Pope in the war he was waging for the true faith and the welfare 
of the Christians (pro fide vera et christianorum certantem salutem [sic 
for salute ]).4° 

The passion of the Italians for the Pope and their eagerness to die 
for him may perhaps have been exaggerated by the papal annalist, 
as some critics suggest. But there is no doubt that a crisis had arisen 
which made of the Pope a rallying point for the disaffected and a 
national champion against the foreign invaders. 

In the resulting conflicts, hostility for Byzantium was compounded 
of many elements — local, financial, political, and nationalistic, as 
well as theological. Nationalism was clearly involved, and undoubtedly 
played a role in Gregory’s elevation to the papal throne, since he was 
only the second® out of the 13 popes between 678 and 752 who was 


47 LP, I, 405.19-406.7. 
48 LP, I, 406.7-12. 


49 LP, 1, 406.12-20. Cf. Ottorino Bertolini, ‘Le relazioni politiche di Roma 
con i ducati di Spoleto e di Benevento nel periodo del dominio longobardo,’ 
Atti del primo Congresso internazionale di studi longobardi (Spoleto, 1952), 


a7 49- 
50 LP, 1, 396.1: natione Romanus, ex patre Marcello. On Gregory II, see 
P. Jaffé, Regesta pontificum romanorum ab condita ecclesia ad annum post 


Christum natum MCXCVIITI, 2d ed. by W. [Gulielmus] Wattenbach, etc., 1 
(Leipzig, 1885 ), 249-57. Cf. A. Schafer, Die Bedeutung der Pdpste Gregor II. 
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a Roman (the other was Benedict II, 684-85). All the rest were 
Greeks, Syrians, or Sicilians (who had, of course, long been Hellenic 
or, at least, in great degree Hellenized). 

Nevertheless, for the papacy theology was always a primary con- 
sideration; and Pope Gregory was more concerned, as we have already 
seen, with purity of dogma, the traditions of his Church, and the 
security of the Roman See rather than with breaking away from 
Byzantium or setting up a rival emperor in Italy. For this reason, as 
well as for others to be considered below, in the midst of the turmoil 
consequent upon Eutychius’s attempt to alienate the Lombards from 
Rome, he exhorted the people to remain fast in the faith but not 
to fail in devotion or loyalty to the Roman Empire. 

During these troubled times, his biographer comments, Gregory 
managed by acts of charity, constant exhortation, and serenity of 
temper (fortified by prayer and fasting) to comfort his people and 
restrain them from the rash undertakings they were contemplating.®! 
Moreover, the power of his personalit:’ was so great, and he was so 
gifted a negotiator, that he was able to prevail over his enemies even 
when they had overcome him by force of arms. The best example 
of his diplomatic virtuosity is the way he turned to his advantage 
what must at first have appeared to be a catastrophic defeat at the 
hands of the Byzantine Exarch Eutychius and the Lombard King 
Liutprand.®* When Eutychius first sought to organize a Byzantino- 
Lombard entente, it will be remembered (n. 49 above), he had failed 
miserably and succeeded only in provoking the Lombards to ally 


(715-731) und Gregor II]. (731-741) fiiy die Griindung des Kirchenstaates 
(Miinster 1. W., 1913); J. Dahmen, Das Pontifikat Gregors II. nach den Quellen 
bearbertet (Dusscldorf, 1888). N.b. Jules Gay, ‘Quelques remarques sur les papes 
grecs et syriens avant la querelle des iconoclastes (678-715),’ Mélanges offerts 
a NT. Gustave Schlumberger, 1 (Paris, 1924), 40-54. Sec the list of the relevant 
popes by A. Pictro Frutaz, ‘Papa,’ Enciclopedia Cattolica, 9 (1952), 760. Cf. L. 
Spatling, ‘Gregor II1.,' Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 2d cd., 4 (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1960), 1181. 


61 LP, 1, 400.21-407.5; n.b. the last two sentences: blando onines sermone 
ut bonis in Deum proficerent actibus ct in fide persisterent rogabat, sed ne 
desisterent ab amore vel fide Romani imperii ammonebat. Sic totorum corda 
molhebat et dolores continuos mitigabat. 


62 LP, 1, 407.19-408.12 (note both versions). 
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themselves with the Romans against Byzantium. In the following 
year, however (ca. 728), Eutychius at last won over Liutprand and 
appeared with him in the midst of a sizable army on the campus 
Neronts, that is, on the plain lying between the Vatican hill, Monte 
Mario, and the Tiber River. But at the very moment in which Byzan- 
tine diplomacy was thus about to achieve a brilliant victory over 
Pope Gregory, the latter, alert as always to the exigencies of the hour, 
sallied forth to meet his putative conquerors and, though unarmed, 
deprived them of the fruits of their successful campaign. Unfortunately, 
we have no transcript of the words which passed between the Pope 
and his adversaries. But whatever was said, Liutprand was so deeply 
moved that he fell down in homage at the Pope’s feet, swore to do 
him no injury, laid his arms and accoutrements of royalty at the grave 
of St. Peter, and meekly departed.*? In so doing, he abandoned the 
plans he had concerted with the Exarch for carrying out the Emperor’s 
orders. The Liber Pontificalis does not specify what these were, but 
we mInay assume that they involved the Pope’s execution or, more 
probably (see nn. 34 & 39 above), his expulsion from the papal throne. 

The later recension of the Liber Pontifrcalis adds that, before leaving 
the scene, Liutprand arranged a reconciliation between Gregory 
and Eutychius, and that the latter then established himself in Rome.*4 
There is no reason to doubt that the two antagonists were able to 
come to terms, even though the Exarch must have been apprehensive 
when he began to wonder how he was going to justify his conduct to 
his imperial master. 

To make matters worse, at this very moment a new problem arose 
in the form of a certain Petasius, who had managed to raise the banner 
of revolt and had got himself proclaimed emperor under the name of 
Tiberius. Eutychius was greatly alarmed by this new development. 
But Pope Gregory once more roused himself to meet the challenge, 


53 LP, 1, 407.22 ff. The later and more legendary recension specifies (408.4—-8) 
that Liutprand divested himself of his mantum (cape), armilausiam (military 
cloak), balteum (belt), spatam atque cusem deauratos (sic) (golden sword and 
dagger) necnon coronam auream et crucem argentcam (gold crown and silver 
cross). Both versions include ante corpus apostolt. 


64 LP, 1, 408.8 ff.: Post oratione facta obsecravit pontificem ut memoratum 
exarchum ad pacis concordiam suscipere dignaretur: quod et factum est. Et 
sic recessit, tege declinante a malis quibus incrat consiliis cum exarcho. 
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and provided the army by which the usurper was captured and slain. 
There is no doubt that he was delighted to be in a position to confer 
a favor on the hapless Exarch, whose complaisance had served him 
well, especially since he was thus enabled to offer substantial proof 
of his loyalty to the Byzantine Empire and at the same time to rid 
himself of an unwelcome local emperor. It must, therefore have been 
with considerable satisfaction that he had Petasius’s head removed 
and dispatched to Constantinople. But he was disappointed, his 
biographer plaintively remarks, when the Emperor failed to express 
gratitude for this act of fealty. 

Disinterested observers, however, will understand why the Byzan- 
tine government felt disinclined to exchange amenities with the Pope 
so long as he blocked the flow of revenue from Italy to Constantinople, 
encouraged rebellion against imperial authority, and fulminated 
against the Emperor’s iconoclastic decree. Indeed, if he were fully 
apprized of what was going on in Italy at this time, Leo might well 
have been exasperated to learn that, in spite of the allied ‘victory’ 
over the Pope, which had cost much more than it was worth, the only 
tangible results were (1) that the fierce and undoubtedly dearly 
bought Liutprand had proved to be a broken reed, (2) that the imperial 
Exarch had become little more than a papal tool, and (3) that the 
Pope, who had been defeated, emerged as the victor, and not only 
remained secure in the possession of the papal throne, but also un- 
repentantly continued to flout the imperial zusszones. 

Gregory was greatly incensed when Germanos was compelled to 
yicld the patriarchal throne to Anastasius in 730 and urged the 
Emperor to return to orthodoxy.®® But it is extremely improbable 


6 LP, 1, 408.13-409.3: n.b. last sentence: Et nec sic plenam Romanis gratiam 
Jargitus est imperator. 


°° LP, I, 409.4-14 (quoted in n. 30 above), plus 409.15-24: Eodem tempore 
Germanus patriarcha a propria cxpulsus est sede imperatoris nequitia, sibique 
complicem Anastasium presbiterum in eius loco constituit. Qui missa synodica 
dum talius (corrected in the later recension to talis) erroris cuin consenticntem 
apostolicus repperiret vir, non censuit fratrem aut consacerdotem, sed scriptis 
commonitoriis, nisi ad catholicam convinceret fidem, etiam extorrem a saccr- 
dotali officio esse mandavit. Imperatori quoque suadens salutaria ut a tali 
execrabili miseria declinaret scriptis commonuit. Theophanes, 1, 408.31~—409.18 
(A. M. 6221). See on computation n. 19 above. 
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that he then in retaliation severed ‘Rome, Italy, and the whole of the 
West from political and ecclesiastical obedience to Leo and his imperial 
government, as the Byzantine chroniclers and their Latin imitators 
say he did.®’ For to have done so would have been to expose himself 


6” Theophanes, I, 408.21-25: 

év b& tH mpecfhutépa “Pwyy Tenydptoc, & maviepog d&mootoAtxdc ave xat létpov tob 
xopugalov avvOpovog, Adyw xal nodke: Ciardunwv, &¢ andotyce ‘Pwpyy te xal 
"TtaArtav xal mavta ta Eamépia tHe te mMoAtinyc nal exxANotastixyc Onaxo%c Agovtog 
xal TH On” adtoOv Basirelac, 

So also ibid., 409.14-18, 410.4 f. Somewhat similarly, George Monachus, chan 
cit. (n. 22 above), 2, 744.4-10, says: 

Sta tadta obv xal 6 tH¢ peyddrncg “Pwuns nodedpog Tonydproc thy tH abtod Bactreiac 
DmOTAaYIV Extivatdpevog To alpetixdyv alayog anodtdphoxet azovdac elpyvinds ele tiv 
THY DPodyywv Onotayijy eladeEapevog abv mdhoy tH “Itarla, xal tod pépovus evOuc 
xWAVGAE tov "Avastdatoy xal tods abv adtTH dveBenadticey. 


(i.e., ‘For this reason, therefore, Gregory, the head of the great (Churchi of 
Rome, renounced allegiance to {Leo’s}] government, and avoided the shame 
of heresy by concluding, along with the whole of Italy, a treaty of peace with 
the Franks, which provided for submission to Frankish sovereignty. At the 
same time, he prevented [the Byzantines, from [collecting] taxes, and anathema- 
tized Anastasius [{i.e., the iconoclastic patriarch appointed by Leo on January 
22, 730], together with his followers.’). George Cedrenus, Historiarum Compen- 
dium, ed. Immanuel Bekker, 1, CSHB (Bonn, 1838), 799.2-9, 800.11-13, 
differs only slightly from George Monachus: 

év 8& tH} TMpecsutépa “Pwun Tpnydorog anootorArweg avio xxl Tlétpov 0d xosupatov 
obv8povos, 86 Gta& tH ON? avTOU yivdysva Beta movyuata AtarAoyos exrrby. odtog & 
&ytos Sa tag avocioupylag Agovtos donvlace, wal mposg tov Podyyov cnovdyy eloyvixity 
Toinodpevog tous te pdpoug exwAvae xal *Avactdarov xal tobs abv abt adveBendtiae. 
tOV GE Bacthéa Bt” EntatorAGy avtod MOAAGY NoAAOTc eyvwopévwy aprstAws eréyrer. ... 
& G& Bastdeds Euatveto xata Tod Mana xal tTH¢ anostaoews “Pwyiys xa! "Itadlac, xat 
eEonAloasg otdAov péyav améotethe xat’? adtOv. 


(The reference to Dialogus [Pope Gregory I, 590-604] is erroneous.) Comparable 
data recur in Michael Glycas, Annales, 4, ed. Immanuel Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 
1836), 522.2-5: dAdk& tov AlBloma aopuyEar pn SvvnBele tog pdpoug tH¢ "ItaAlac 
xual ‘Paung exwdvoe teretaQat mod tov Bactrkéx, xal thy Sany dé ywouv adtev tHe 
&Eovalac tabtns &néatyGE. 

A similar account is given by Zonaras, Epitomae historiarum, 15, 4, I and 
8, ed. Theodor Biittner-Wobst, 3, CSHB (Bonn, 1897), 261.6-11, 262.15-263,1, 
who, however, says nothing about Gregory’s involving Rome and Italy in 
his act of treason. These authors were mistaken in putting the papal alliance 
with the Franks, which was not concluded until 754, under Gregory II: (Hubert, 
loc. cit., n. 42 above, 3, apparently accepts these texts without question). 
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and the papacy to the dangers reviewed above. Furthermore, as 
Gregory had been quick to see, in the anomalous situation which then 
prevailed in Italy, he had all the advantages of having taken this 
momentous step without thrusting his head into the lion’s mouth by 
actually taking it. So long as he obstructed the collection of imperial 
taxes, and had the support of the people, he maintained de facto control 
in Central Italy, and was able, move swo, with the best Italo-Byzantine 
guile, to manipulate friend and foe alike as his puppets. Under these 
circumstances, there would have been no need for Gregory to jeopardize 
his position by treasonably slicing off a piece of the Empire and 
thereby openly defying the Emperor. 

It is difficult to fix the exact chronology of these events (nn. 42-55), 
but they are all securely dated as occurring prior to 730 because the 
author of this section of the Liber Pontificalis places them before the 
second wave of iconoclasm under Leo, which coincided with the forced 
abdication of Patriarch Germanos of Constantinople on January 
7, 730 (n. 56 above). Thereafter (n. 30, cf. nn. 56 f. above), images 
were removed and burned, churches were white-washed (presumably 
to cover the vacant areas on the walls and to conceal mosaics or icons 
that could not otherwise be effaced), and iconophiles were punished by 
death or mutilation. 


Summary 


At first sight, it might appear that Pope Gregory was pursuing 
contradictory ends in first opposing the Byzantine zussiones and then 


N.b. the Chronica of Sigebert (see his entry for 729 in n. 18 above), who 
derived his version of this affair from a source that was dependent upon Ana- 
stasius Bibliothecarius’s Latin translation of the Chronographia of Theophanes. 
But he did not use Anastasius directly on this point as a comparison of the two 
texts shows: Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 2, 264.23-27: in seniori vero Roma 
Gregorius, sacratissimus vir apostolicus et Petri verticis apostolorum consessor, 
verbo et actu coruscans, quiremovit Romam et Italiam nec non et omnia tam 
rei publicae quam ecclesiasticae iura in Hesperiis ab oboedientia Leonis et 
imperii sub ipso constituti. See also Historia Miscella, 21, MPL, 95, 1086A. 
Cf. Charles Diehl, Etudes sur l’administration byzantine (n. 42 above), 376 f., 
with whom I agree on the whole, although he does not make use of the Latin 
chronicles, which, erroneously I believe, support Theophanes on this point. 
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reversing himself by interfering in the Emperor’s behalf. But both 
patterns of behavior can be explained as parts of a thoroughly con- 
sistent policy. The Pope resisted the Emperor with regard to the 
images both because he was an iconophile himself and because he felt, 
as Theophanes reports, that the Emperor had no right to interfere 
in dogmatic and ecclesiastical questions, which according to him 
belonged exclusively to the domain of the Church (n. 6 above). 
Likewise, he opposed the collection of new taxes because they 
were, we may well suspect, levied principally upon the properties 
owned by the papacy itself, that is, upon the patrimonies of the Roman 
Church, which by the eighth century were considerable in extent, 
and a portion of which (those in Sicily and Calabria) in 732-33 yielded 
the Pope an annual revenue of three and a half talents.5* This, it 
seems, 1s what is meant by the reference to Gregory’s interference 
with taxes that in his judgment would deprive the churches of their 
substance.*® For the Romans, like the Pope, were convinced that 
Eutychius and the imperial legates were attempting ‘to violate the 
churches of Christ, ruin everyone, and carry off the wealth of all.’®° 
These passages, taken with the designation of Gregory as the 
ecclestarum defensor® (seen. 48 above) give a hint that one of Gregory’s 


68 Theophanes, I, 410.11-14 (A. M. 6224). On the patrimonies see Karl Bihl- 
meyer and Hermann Tuchle, Airchengeschichte, 2, 17th ed. (Paderborn, 1962), 
40 ff. (with bibliography) and nn. 42 above and orf. below; Paul Fabre, De 
patrimoniis Romanae ecclesiae usque ad aetatem Carolinovum (Paris, 1892), 
59 ff., 65 f.; Karl Schwarzlose, ‘Die Verwaltung und die finanzielle Bedeutung 
der Patrimonien der ro6mischen Kirche bis zur Griindung des Kirchenstaates’, 
Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, 11 (1889-90, title page: 1890), 62-100; Masai, 
loc. cit. (n. 5 above), 108 ff. 


69 LP, 1, 403.20-25, quoted in n. 39 above. 


60 LP, 1, 405.23 ff.: claruit cunctis pessimum consilium quia Christi violare 
conabantur ecclesias et perdere cunctos atque diripere omnium bona. 


61 On the defensor ecclesiae, see Balthasar Fischer, ‘Defensor ecclesiae’, Real- 
lexitkon fiir Antike und Christentum, 3 (Stuttgart, 1957), 656-58; idem, ‘Die 
Entwicklung des Instituts der Defensoren in der romischen Kirche,’ Ephemerides 
liturgicae, 48, N.S. 8 (1934), 443-54; Annibale Bugnini, ‘Defensor Ecclesiae’, 
Enciclopedia cattolica, 4 (Vatican City, 1950), 1301 f.; F. Martroye, ‘Les ‘‘de- 
fensores Ecclesiae’ au Ve et VIe siecle’, Revue historique de dvoit francais et 
étranger, S. 4, 2 (1923), 597-622 (a great part of the article concerns Pope Gre- 
gory I [590-604] and his use of the defensoves, on which cf. F. Homes Dudden, 
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principal objectives in taking up arms against the Emperor was the 
protection of the papal patrimonies and their revenues. For in the 
eighth century the defensores ecclestae were officials appointed by 
the pope to administer the patrimonies of the Roman Church and to 
watch over papal interests there. Pope Gregory I (590-604) occasionally 
assigned the defensores ecclesiae other missions, but one of their chief 
functions was to watch over the patrimonies; and they often wielded 
great power themselves as well as through their chief officer, the 
primicerius defensorum, who was an important official at the papal 
court. 

By the beginning of the eighth century the properties thus entrusted 
by the pope to administration by the defensores ecclestae had grown 
to considerable size, and were distributed throughout the western 
part of the Empire. They must have seemed tempting morsels, ripe 
for plucking, to the Emperor in need of new revenues, as he must 
have been after the exhausting wars and revolutions which had taxed 
the resources of Byzantium in the early years of his reign (see n. 44). 
Under these circumstances, the new imperial taxes would have 
appeared particularly ominous to Gregory, who could not have 
failed to realize that what the Emperor taxed he might also confiscate. 
Gregory's anxiety on this score was fully justified, as his successor, 
Gregory III (731-41), learned to his dismay in the year 732-33, when 
Leo increased the capitation tax of Sicily and Calabria by one third and 
confiscated the papal patrimonies in Sicily and Calabria,®* the former 


Gregory the Great, 1 {London, 1905], 300-7); Paul Fabre, op. cit. (n. 58 above), 
46 ff. Cf. also Amedeo Crivellucci, ‘Le chiese cattoliche e i Longobardi ariani 
in Italia’, Studi storict, 6 (Torino-Livorno, 1897), 592 ff.; Schwarzlose, loc. cit., 
n. 58 above, 68 ff. 

Paolo L. Zovatto, ‘Il “‘defensor ecclesiae’’ e le iscrizioni musive di Trieste’, 
Rivista di storia della chiesa in Italia, 20 (1966), 1~8, discusses four recently 
discovered mosaic inscriptions containing names of defensores. 


62 Theophanes, 1, 410.9 ff.; Theophanes does not identify the papal patrimonies 
confiscated by Leo, but they are listed in the letter which Pope Nicholas I 
(858-67) wrote to request Emperor Michael III (842-67) to restore to the papacy 
the patrimonies of Sicily and Calabria: MGH, Epistolarum, 6, Epistolae Karolini 
Aevi, 4, ed. E. Perels (Berlin, 1925), 438.25-439.11; reproduced also by C. 
Silva-Tarouca, Epistularum vomanorum pontificum ad vicarios per Illyricum 
aliosque episcopos Collectio Thessalontcensis (Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, 
Textus et documenta, 22, Series theologica, 23 [Rome, 1937]), v ( 23 on the wrap- 
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of which included some of the pope’s richest possessions. 

Thus, in going to the extremes noted by the Liber Pontificalis and 
summarized above, Gregory was fighting not only to defend Christian 
dogma, over which the Church claimed exclusive jurisdiction, but also 
to secure the papal patrimonies against encroachment and confiscation. 
His rebellion against Leo’s zussiones, dogmatic and fiscal, are therefore 
to be understood as resistance to measures that threatened the auto- 
nomy of the Church of Rome, which it was his responsibility to safe- 
guard at all costs. 

But resolute as he was in opposing imperial invasions of papal 
sovereignty in the realm of theology and in the administration of 
the papal patrimonies, he had no desire to throw off the Byzantine 
yoke altogether. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that, while 
he welcomed support from all quarters against Byzantine iconoclasm 
and financial exactions, he was equally determined not to substitute 
an Italian ruler or imperial power on Italian soil for the remote control 
that was only ineffectually exerted over Italy and the Roman Church 
by the Byzantine emperor, who lived half a world away. It was in 
the best interests of the papacy to submit to political supervision 
stemming from distant Constantinople rather than cope with an Italian 
despot or Italian imperial court, which would know well how to govern 
Italy directly in its own interest without regard for the wishes of 
the Roman pontiff. 

The loose and largely ineffective suzerainty of the Byzantine 
emperor, who sent exarchs with commands but no troops,** gave the 
popes great freedom of action in dealing with the separate secular 
entities in Italy. For, in the ambiguous political circumstances which 


per, 220n the title page). or the literature on the date of this sequestration, 
see my article, ‘The transfer of lyricum, Calabria, and Sicily to the jurisdiction 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople in 732-733), Studi bizantini e neoellentct, 

9 (Silloge byzantina in onove di Silvio Giuseppe Mercati [Rome, 1957]), 14-31. 
My conclusions have been accepted by Werner Ohnsorge in Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiiy Soztal- und Wirtschaflsgeschichte, 5% (Wiesbaden 1964), 503. 

Sce also the interesting matcrials collected by Masai, loc. cit. (n. 5 above), 
198--203, who, however, does not examine the critical problem of the date 
on which Leo instituted these jurisdictional changes. 


63 Cf., e.g., besides the cases of this kind already cited from the LP, LP, 1, 
442.6 ff., 452.11-453-10, Louis Halphen, Charlemagne et Vempive carolingien, 
2d ed. (Paris, 1949), 25 f., 34, 42 f. 
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then prevailed, it enabled them to offer ostensible loyalty to the 
Byzantine Empire at the same time that they reserved the right, in 
practice, to defy imperial decrees whenever they chose. Nevertheless, 
despite not a few instances of insubordination, which sorely vexed 
the Byzantine administration, and which a stronger central govern- 
ment would not have tolerated, the papacy hid behind the imperial 
authority of Byzantium, if necessity required, as a shield against 
the waxing Lombard power and the Italian cities, both of which it 
was skilled in manipulating to its own advantage. 

It was by astute diplomacy and subtle management of the numerous 
conflicts of interest among these mutually antagonistic forces that 
the popes succeeded a generation later (754-56) in creating the papal 
state. Thus it came about that a dispute over a basic point of theology 


64 Of the vast literature on the early history of the papal state, in addition to 
the bibliography in nn. 42, 58, 61 f., above, see above all Louis Duchesne, 
Les premiers temps de l'état pontifical, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1911): the best general 
treatment. Cf. Ottorino Bertolini, ‘Le chiese longobarde dopo la conversione al 
cattolicesimo ed i loro rapporti con il papato,’ Settimane di studio del centro 
ttaltano di studi suil’ alto medioevo, 7,1 (Le Chiese nei regni dell’ Europa occidentale 
etloro vapportt con Roma sino all’ 800 (Spoleto, 1960]), 455-92; zdem, ‘Il problema 
delle origini del potere temporale dei papi nei suoi presupposti teoretici iniziali’, 
Miscellanea Pio Paschint, 1 (Lateranum, N.S., A. 14 [Rome, 1948]), 103-71; 
Amedeo Crivellucci, Le origini dello stato della chiesa (Pisa, 1909); Johannes 
Haller, Die Quellen zur Geschichte der Entstehung des Ktrchenstaates (Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1907); G. Romano, L’origine del potere civtle e della signoria territoriale 
det Papt (Pavia, 1905): unavailable to me; Julius Jung, ‘Organisationen Italiens 
von Augustus bis auf Karl d. Gr. (zugleich ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des 
Kirchenstaates)’, Mitthetlungen des Instituts fity oesterretchische Geschichts- 
forschung, 5. Erganzungsband (Innsbruck, 1896-1903), 1-51; Heinrich Hamel, 
Untersuchungen zur alteven Territortalgeschichte des Kirchenstaates (G6ttingen, 
1899); Gustav Schnirer, Die Entstehung des Ktrchenstaates (Cologne, 1894), 
translated into Italian by Angelo Mercati as L’origine dello stato della chiesa 
(Siena, 1899); Paul Fabre, De patrimoniis Romanae ecclesiae usque ad aetatem 
Cavolinorum (cited in n. 58 above); Carl Schwarzlose, Dze Patrimonien der 
vomischen Kirche bis zur Griindung des Kirchenstaates (Berlin, 1887). Cf. also 
Walter Ullmann, The growth of papal government in the Middle Ages, 2d ed. 
(London, 1962), 52 ff., 91 ff.; Johannes Haller, Das Papstium, 1, 2d ed. (Urach- 
Stuttgart, 1950), 412-65, 553-59; Louis Halphen, Charlemagne et Vempire 
carolingien, 2d ed. (Paris, 1949), 29-34, 38-47, 106-119, 234-36, 254-58, and 
passim; René Aigrain, in Fliche et Martin, Histoire de l’Eglise, 5, 428 £.; Hermann 
Tiichle, ‘Kirchenstaat’, Lexikon fity Theologie und Kirche, 2d ed., 6 (1961), 260— 
65. 
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was an important factor in the foundation of the political power of 
the Roman Church. 

This evidence for the issuance of a decree against the icons in 726-27 
could be reinforced by the two letters in which Pope Gregory censures 
Leo for attacking the images, if the authenticity of these documents 
were established. Many scholars have branded them as forgeries, 
but Ostrogorsky and Caspar accept them as genuine, except for some 
interpolations.* Now, however, in the introduction to his exemplary 
critical edition of these two letters, which appeared more than two 
years after this article was completed (loc. cit., n. 25 above, 253-76), 
Gouillard has thoroughly demolished the case which had once been 
made in their favor. Some parts of the second, he argues, may have 
issued from the pen of Gregory, but the first is indubitably a falsifica- 
tion, as 1s most, if not all, of the second. His new text completely 
replaces all previous versions, and his conclusions are irrefutable. 
Nevertheless, it 1s of some relevance to the problem here under dis- 
cussion to note that the historical situation which their author en- 
visaged falls between 726 (for the desecration of the image of Christ 
over the Bronze Gate of the Imperial Palace in Constantinople is 
mentioned) and 730 (for nothing is said about the Patriarch Germa- 
nos’s abdication, which took place in January of that year). 


Ottorino Bertolini, ‘Quale fu il] vero obbiettivo assegnato in Italia da Leone III ‘‘lsaurico”’ 
all’ armata di Manes, stratego dei Cibyrreoti?? Byzantinische Forschungen, 2 (1967), 15-49, 
which was published long after the completion of my article, would probably agree (p. 20 n. 
18 ad fin.) with my conclusions (n. 62 below) about the date of the transfer of juris- 
diction but does not deal with the problem of the edict of 726-27. 


After the completion of this paper, Haller, Quellen, was superseded by Horst 
Fuhrmann, Quellen zur Entstehung des Kirchenstaates (Historische Texte, Muttcl- 
alter, 7 (Gottingen, 1968]). Note that Karl (n. 58 above) and Carl Schwarzlose 
are the same. Rarely if ever cited, but of great interest is Hermann Proehl, 
Beitvdge zur Geschichte dev Entstehung des Kivchenstaates (Halle a. S., 1914). 


65 See Ostrogorsky, ‘Les débuts,’ 244-55 and Geschichte des byzantinischen 
Staates, 3rd ed., 126, 136, for bibliography and discussion. 
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COMPLEMENTARY NOTE 


H.G.Beck (BZ, 65 (1972),173) rejects the unambiguous statement of 
the Liber Pontificalis that there was a decree against the images in 726 


as tendentious. But Stephen Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign 


of Leo III (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Subsidia, 41) 
(Louvain,1973),106,n.55, admits that I have made "a very strong case 


for the early Latin sources witnessing an edict in 726" and reasons that 
Theophanes may have suppressed mention of an edict in 726 "in order to 
avoid presenting Germanus as acquiescing in, and collaborating with, an 
official, albeit temporizing, iconoclastic policy between 726 and 730....' 
According to Gero, it is Theophanes's account that is tendentious. 
Concerning my suggestion (p.9) that logon poieisthai can mean some-_ 
thing like "frame regulations" or "formulate a policy" if not actually 
"issue a decree", or, as we say, "give the word" (for the destruction of 
the icons), see my references on p.8,n.6, and Stephanus, Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, 6 (reprinted, Graz, 1954), 368A (on logos meaning 
"order"); G.W.H.Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1964), 
fasc.3, 807, s.v. logos, 1,A,3, ("command"); cf. 808, B,b. Naturally, 
I do not believe that logon poieisthai means more than "formulate a pol- 
icy'' here. But the examples cited are interesting; and, whatever Theo- 
phanes meant in this passage, the Liber Pontificalis is altogether unam- 
biguous (p.7) and cannot be undermined. 
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THE TRANSFER OF ILLYRICUM, CALABRIA AND SICILY 
TO THE JURISDICTION OF THE PATRIARCHATE 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN 732-33 


The brevity of the present article is not to be taken as a measure of my 
devotion to Professor Mercati, who is esteemed throughout the world for 
his vast erudition, generous disposition, and unfailingly jovial tempera- 
ment. In paying tribute to him here, I wish to express my gratitude for the 
many friendly and ungrudging services of which I, like countless others, 
have been the beneficiary. 

It has long been believed that the Emperor Leo III transferred Ilyricum, 
Calabria, and Sicily from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Roman papacy 
to that of the patriarchate of Constantinople in 732-33 (?) in reprisal for 


(1) I should like also to acknowledge here my great indebtedness to the Commzis- 
sione Americana per gli Scambi culturali con Italia for the award of a Iulbright fel- 
lowship (1954-1955), and to the John Simon Guggenheiin Memorial Foundation for a 
similar grant, which has enabled me to pursue my studies outside of Italy. 

This paper owes much to His Eminence, Cardinal Giovanni Mercati, and the 
Reverend Prefect Anselmo Albareda, O. 5. B., of the Vatican Library, to the Reverend 
Professor A. Raes, S. J., ef the Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, and 
to the Reverend Drs. August Schuchert and Iudwig Volkl of the Campo Santo 
Teutonicc, all of whom have generously made available to me the treasures of the 
libraries of which they are the custodians. 

(7} Georg OSTROGORSKY, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, 2d ed. (Munich, 
1952), 132; Louis BREHIER, Le monde byzantin, 1 (Vie et mort de Byzance [Paris, 1947]), 
80; Franz DOLGER, Regesten der Naiserurkunden des ostromischen Retches, 1 (Munich- 
Berlin, 1924), n. 301; J. HERGENROTHER, Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel, 1 
(Regensburg, 1866), 236f., 455 f. For the chronolegy of Theophanes, see OstTRo- 
GORSKY, Die Chronologie des Theophanes im 7. und &. Jahrhundert. Byzantinisch-Neu- 
eriechische Jahrbucher, 7 (1928-1929), 1-56. 

The Lilyricum intended is the praefectura Illyrici, one of the four principal divi- 
sions of the Empire instituted by Diocletian, comprising the dioceses of Macedonia 
and Dacia and their provinces, of which the former was made up of six (Achaia, Ma- 
cedonia, Creta, Thessalia, Epirus vetus, Epirus neva, pars Macedoniae salutaris), and 
the latter of five (Dacia mediterranea, Dacia ripensis, Moesia prima, Dardania, Prae- 
valitana, pars Macedoniae salutaris). Cf. Otto SkEcK, Nolitia dignitatum (Berlin, 
1876), 8-10; C. Smpva-Tarouca, Epistularum Romanorum pontificum ad vicarios per 
Iliyricum alosque episcopos, Collectio Thessalonicensis (Pontificia Universitas Grego- 
riana, Textus et documenta, Series theologica, 23 [Roma, 1937]), v-vii. This is what 
is known as “‘ eastern Illyricum ’’, and in view of the detailed list of provinces given 
by Nicholas (p. 25 below) seems to have been the region affected by Leo’s punitive 
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Pope Gregory II’s resistance to the iconoclastic decree of 726 (4). Illyricum 
itself had been under the civil rule of the emperor of Constantinople ever 
since the end of 395 or the beginning of 396, although it had been subject to 
Rome ecclesiastically with only a few brief interruptions (in 421 and, per- 
haps to some extent, during the Acacian schism, 484-519) (?). 


action of 732-3. My colleague, Francis )voRNIK, however, has adduced some interest- 
ing evidence of Byzantine control exercized over churches in western Illyricum; see 
his La luite entre Byzance ef Rome &@ propos de l'Iilyvicum au 1X¢ siécle, Mélanges Charles 
Diehl, 1 (Paris, 1930), 68; reprinted with soine changes in IDEM, Les légendes de Cons- 
tantin et de Methode vues de Byzance, Byzantinoslavica Supplemenia, 1 (Prague, 1933), 
262 f., 264 f., 268 f., 282. 

On the evidence for including Calabria and Sicily along with Iliyricum, see 
pp. 17,21,25 below. 

(1) I offer what I take to be conclusive proof that there was actually an icono- 
clastic decree in 726 in, Leo IJI’s Edict against the Images in the Year 726-7 and Italo- 
Byzantine Relations between 726 and 730, Polychordia. Festschrift Franz Dolger, 
III (Amsterdam, 1968). OSTROGORSKY, op. cit., 130 f. denies the existence of any 
formal legislation on this subject before 730. 

(?) On the partition of Illyricum, see: Emilienne DEMoUGEOT, A propos des 
partages @’Illvricum en 386-395, Actes du VIe Congyrés international d'études byzantines, 
I (Paris, 1950), 87-92; EADEM, Note sur ’a polttique orientale de Stilicon, de 405 a 407, 
Byzantion, 20 (1950), 27-37; EADEM, Les partages de I’Illyricum a la fin du IV¢ siécle 
a propos d’un livre récent, Revue historique, 198 (1947), 16-31; EADEM, De l’unité a la 
division de l’empive romain, 395-410 (Paris, 1951); Louis DUCHESNE, L’Illyricum 
ecclésiastiaue, BZ, 1 (1892), 531-550; Francis DVORNIK, La lutte entve Byzance et Rome 
a propos de l’Illyricum au IXeé siecle, Mélanges Charles Diehl, 1 (Paris, 1930), 61-80 
etc., as cited in n. 2 ahove; S. FRIEDRICH, Uber die Sammlung der Kirche von Thessa- 
lonich und das papstliche Vicaviat fiiy Illvvicum, Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch- 
philologischen und historischen Classe dev k. bayerischen Ak. dey Wiss. (Munich, 1891), 
771-887; S. L. GREENSLADE, The Illyrian churches and the vicariale of Thessalonica, 
378-95, Journal of theological studies, 46 (1945), 17-30; V. GRUMEL, L’annexion de 
PIllyricum ortental, de la Sicile et de la Calabve au patriarvcat de Constantinople. Le 
lémoignage de Théophane le chronographe, Recherches de science veligieuse, 40, Mélanges 
Jules Lebreton, 2 (1951-1952), 191-200; IDEM, Cause et date de l’'annexton de I’Illyricum 
oriental, de la Sicile et de la Calabre au patriarcat byzantin, Studi bizantini e neoellenict, 
7 (1953), 376; IDEM, L’Illyricum, de la mort de Valentinien I” (375) a la mort de Stilicon 
(408), Revue des études byzantines, 9 (1951), 5-46; IDEM, Le vicariat de Thessalonique 
et le premier rattachement de I’Illyricum oriental au Patriarcat de Constantinople, An- 
nuaive de l’école des législations religieuses. Institut Catholique de Paris, 1950-1951, 
(1952), 49-63; V. LAURENT, L’évection de la métropole d’ Athénes et le statut ecclésiasiique 
de l’Iilyvicum au VIII siécle, Etudes byzantines, 1 (1943), 58-72; P. LEPORSKI, Istoriia 
Fessalonikskago Exzarkhata do vrement priscedinente ego k Konstantinopolskomu pa- 
triavkhatu {St. Petersburg, 1901); Athanasius MATANIC, De origine fitul: Dalmatiae 
ac totius Croatiae primas (Rome-Subiaco, 1952); A. Ch. MpururRAs, Ilegi tot madAut 
TATOLAQYLXOY GELHpatosg tov uynteomohkitov Oecoahovixns, Venyogos 6 
Iludapas, 4 (1920), 43-50; IDEM, IleQt tig Exwmvuptag ‘navayimtatos’ tov 
unteomoAttov Oecoarovixns, tbid., 2 (1918), 405-410; 4 (1920), 199; Robert 
VON Nost1?tz-RIENECK, Die paipstlichen Urkunden fury Thessalonike und deven Kritth 
duych Pvof Fviedvich, Zeitschrift fir Ratholische Theologie, 21 (1897), 1-50; J. R. 
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But Venance Gruimel, whose Regestes are recognized universally as an 
indispensable tool of research, and whose opinion always commands respect, 
now advances the hypothesis that the change in ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
took place between 752 and 757, during the pontificate of Stephen II, rather 
than in 731 or 733 (1). He is preparing a large and greatly needed monograph 
on Itlyricum, which will be welcomed by all, and in this paper I propose to 
remind him, for possible consideration in his book, of the grounds, which 
still seem to be compelling, for accepting the earlier date. 

Before considering Grumel’s theory and the texts which in my judgment 
invalidate it, we shall have to examine the testimony of Theophanes the 
Confessor, our chief authority for this period (d. 818). He does not mention 
the alienation from Rome of any of its ecclesiastical dependencies, but merely 
says that, when Pope Gregory II of Rome (715-731) learned of Leo’s legisla- 
tion against the icons (726), he prevented the collection of taxes in Italy and 
Rome and wrote Leo that the Emperor had no nght to intervene in matters 
of faith or to make innovations in dogma (*). Later, in describing the Pope’s 
attitude towards Leo’s dismissal of the iconophile Patriarch Germanus (730) 
in favor of the iconoclast, Anastasius, Theophanes says that Gregory severed 
Rome, Italy, and all of the West from the political and ecclesiastical domain 
of Leo and his government (*). In order to punish the pope for this insub- 


PALANQUE, Collégialité ef partages dans empire romain aux IVé et Vé stécles, Revue 
des études anciennes, 46 (1944), 47-64, 280-298; IDEM, La préfecture du pyvrétotive 
de V’Illyricum au IVe siécle, Byzantion, 21 (1951), 5-14; Louis PETIT, Les évéques de 
Thessalonique, EKO, 4 (1900-1901), 136-145, 212-221; 5 (1901-1902), 26-33, 90-97 
150-156, 212-224; 6 (1903), 292-298; Josip POSEDEL, Pitanje dalmatinshkog temata u 
prvoj polovict ix stoljeca, Historizskt Zhornik, 3 (1950), 217-220; C. SILVA-TAROUCA, 
Epistularum Romanorum pontificum ad uicarios per Illyricum aliosque episcopos, Col- 
lectio Thessalonicensis, Textus et documenta, series Theologica (Rome, 1937); Ernst 
STEIN, Untersuchungen zur spdtrémischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, 1. Die Teilungen 
von Illyricum in den Jahren 379 und 395, Rheinisches Museum, 74 (1925), 347-354; 
Fritz STREICHHAN, Die Anfdnye des Vikaviates von Thessalonich, Zeitschrift der Sa- 
vigny-Stiflung fiir Rechisgeschichte, 43, Ikan. Abt. 12, (1922), 330-84; Siméon VAILHE, 
Annexion de l'Illyricum au patriarcat oecuménique, KO, 14 (19011), 29-36; VULIC, PWK, 
g (1916), 1085-1088. 

(1) Studi bizantini e neoellenict, 7 (1953), 376; RSR, 40 (1951-1952), 191-200. 

(2) 4. m. 6217, ed. C. DE BOOR, I, 404. 3-9: Ttovt@m tH eter Rosato 6 SvacEPijs Bu- 
ovens A€wv tis xata TOV GylMv xal cettmv eixovwv xaduQeoEWws Adyov moLetoNaL. Kat 
natwv totto Denyoeuos, 6 nanuc “Puprs, todg pooovg tH “Itakiug uai “Pwung éxwdAvoe 
yoawas moog Atovta ExtotoAnv doypatixrv, py detv Baow.éa regu miotews AGyov xotetadar 
HEL HAWOTOMELV TA Goyaiu Soyuata tig ExxAnoluc, TA UNO TOV Gylwv natégwv Soypatt- 
oJéevta. On the reasons for dating this in 726 rather than 725 see Georg OSTROGORSKY, 
Les débuis de la querelle des images, Mélanges Charles Diehl, 1, 240. 

(3) THEOPHANES, a. m. 6221, ed. DE Boor, 1, 408. 23-25, 409, 17 f.: dnéotnoe 
"Popny te xa “Itadiuy xal mdvtu ta EONEQLU Tig TE MOALTEXTIS uA ExxAtjoLUoTLXIS baaxO7]>S 
A€ovtog xat Tis Um UvtoV Paotheiag...xal THY “PMpnyv ovv adoy th Itaktga tis Baotrelac 
QUTOU GNEGTHOEY. 
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ordination, Leo sent out a fleet under Manes, general of the Cibyrrhaeot 
theme; and after the destruction of Manes’s fleet in the Adriatic, the Emperor 
(in 732-33) increased the capitation tax of Sicily and Calabria by one third, 
confiscated the papal patrimonies in Sicily and Calabria, which amounted 
annually to three and a half talents, and ordered the registration of all male 
children (*). In summarizing the events of Leo’s reign, Theophanes ascribes 
the measures taken with regard to Sicily, Calabria, and Crete (which now 
appears for the first time in this context) to Leo’s avarice and desire for 
money (?). 

Nowhere, Grumel points out, does Theophanes allude to bishoprics for- 
feited by Rome. As far as Rome was concerned, he contends, none of Leo’s 
retaliatory measures as described by Theophanes had any weight except 
the confiscation of the papal patrimonies, no small loss for the papacy, though 
a slight thing compared with the apostasy of all of Italy, which Theophanes 
says the Empire suffered as a consequence of Leo’s hostility to the icons. 
Tor the new taxes levied upon Sicily and Calabria, which formed part of 
Byzantine territory in the West, could not in any way affect the popes, who 
were in no position to dispute such questions with the emperors. 

Actually, Grumel maintains, Theophanes’s reference to papal disaffec- 
tion is based upon a misunderstanding. What happened, he argues, relying 
upon the Liber Ponttficalts, was that Pope Gregory II stood in the way of 
the imperial tax-collectors (presumably to safeguard the revenues of his own 
see and to protect the Italian churches from what he deemed excessive taxa- 
tion), before Leo’s decree against the icons (°). On the other hand, as Theo- 


(1) THEOPHANES, a. m. 6224, I, 410. 4-16: 0 O€ PuotAEevs emulvEeto “UTA TOD MUMU xUL 
Ts atvotacEens ‘PoOprys xat “Itartus, xa conhtous otohov peyav Gréoteke xuw udtov Mavyy, 
TOV OTOUTHYOV TOV KiBugaimtov, xemahiyv novijoug sig avtouc. joyw.In O€ O PUTaLOG vuuUG- 
YYOUVtOS tov otdhdov eic tO “AdQuaxov aeAuyos. Tote 0 Deouayosg fat mAgiov éxpavets “Aga- 
Buxd) TE PQEOVIPUTL ZQOATUVOUEVOS [OQOUS XEPUALZOVS TH TEtTM peer Vuxedtug zat Kada- 
Botus tod Aaod ExeOynxev. Ta Se LEyONEVA TAUTOLLOVLE TOV GYLMOV xaL ZOQU@ULOV GTOGTOADY, 
Tv EV tH MOCoPutEQG “PMuy TLUMpEVvOV, tuts ExxAnoluts ExTAAGL TELOUMEVG YQUGLOU TAAGYTY. 
TOL. Hptov TH Sypootm AOywO tTehetoDar meocetusev, EmontEeverv te xal avayoupeodar te. 
TuxtOuEva xekevous Gogeva PoéePn, Wo Pugaw note to. tHV “EBouiwv. 

Theophanes does not specifically state that the patr:monia involved were located 
in Sicily and Calabria, but this is made clear by Pope Nicholas I (858-867), who in 
a letter to Emperor Michael III (842-867) criticizing the ejection of Patriarch Ignatius 
and the elevation of Photius requests the retrocession to Rome of the ecclesiastical 
dioceses and the patrimonies of Calabria and Sicily, which the Byzantine government 
had seized. See p. 25 below; cf. Paul FaBRE, De falrimoniits Romanae ecclesiae usque 
ad aetatem Carolinovum (Paris, 1892). 

(2) A. m. 6232, THEOPHANES, I, 413. 4-7: zal doa pév Exit A€ovtog tod doeBovcs 
waxed Xorotavoic ovvéByn wet te trv OEVddoSov Alotiv xuL TEQL THV TOALTLXMV SvoLXT}OEMV 
aiaxeov xéQdoucg xat prdagyvetasg éemwolg xata te Dixehiav xa KadcBotav xat Keoyty.... 

(3) Liber Pontificalis, ed. I. DUCHESNE, 1 (Paris, 1886), 403. 20-25: Ilis diebus 
imperatorum iussione Paulus patricius qui exarchus fuerat eundem pontificem cona- 
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phanes suggests, Leo’s financial exactions were purely fiscal in scope and were 
not punitive in origin (1). It was Theophanes, Grumel believes, who erro- 
neously linked all these measures and presents them in the sequence: I) Leo's 
iconoclastic decree of 726, 2) Gregory’s interference with the collection of 
the imperial taxes, 3) Leo’s ill-starred naval expedition, and 4) the confisca- 
tion of the papal patrimonies along with the imposition of new taxes in Sicily, 
Calabria, and elsewhere. 

Grumel reinforces his argument by showing that Theophanes, who was 
strongly prejudiced against Leo, blames the latter for the falling away of 
Italy from the Byzantine Empire, although in point of fact this did not take 
place until a generation later. Moreover, he claims, it is incorrect to assume 
that Gregory was really hostile to the Byzantine Empire. For, despite his 
opposition to the Emperor’s theological position, Gregory hoped for Leo's 
conversion; and, when the Italians were proposing to choose a new emperor 
and lead him to Constantinople, Gregory urged them to remain loyal to the 
Byzantine Empire (7). Later, Gregory not only resumed friendly relations 
with Eutychius, the last Byzantine Exarch of Ravenna, who had been di- 
spatched by the Emperor, according to the Latin sources, to assassinate him (8), 
and had plotted with Liutprand against Rome (4), but even helped Eutychius 
suppress the attempted insurrection of a usurper named Petasius, who (ca. 
730) sought the imperial throne under the name of Tiberius and was executed 
by Eutychius with the Pope’s aid (5). 

Furthermore, Grumel remarks, Pope Gregory III (731-741) continued 
the conciliatory policy of his predecessor by inducing Duke Trasimond to 
return the fortress Gallese to Byzantine suzerainty (*), and persuading the 
Venetians, with whom the Exarch Eutychius had taken refuge after the 
capture of Ravenna by the Lombards, to reconquer Ravenna (sometime 
before 735, it would seem), restore it to Byzantium, and convey Eutychius 
to his capital (7). Pope Zachariah (741-752) followed in the same path, and 


batur interficere, eo quod censuin in provincia ponere praepediebat et suis opibus 
ecclesias denudare, sicut in ceteris actum est locis, atque alium in eius ordinare locum. 
404. 9-11: Iussionibus itaque postmodum missis decreverat imperator ut nulla imago 
cuiuslibet sancti aut martyris aut angeli haberetur: maledicta enim omnia asserebat. 

(1) THEOPHANES, a. m. 6232, I, 413. 5ff., quoted in n. 2 p. 17. 

(?) Liber Pontificalis, 1, 404. 25-405. 3; cf. tbid., 1, 407. 2f. 

(*) Lbid., 1, 405.19-406.7; Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum, Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum saec. 
VI-IX, edd. lL. BETHMANN, G. Waltz (Hannover, 1878), Book 6, 4a, p. 181. 

(4) Liber Pontificalis, 1, 407.19-408.12. 
(°) Lbid., 1, 408.13-409.3 
(6) Ibid., 1, 420.13-421.1, with DUCHESNE’s note 32, zbid., 424. 

(?) Charles DieHL, Etudes suv lV’ administration byzantine dans l’Evarchat de 
Ravenne (568-751), Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 53 (Paris, 
1888), 377 n. 5, 388. It was probably out of gratitude for papal assistance of this 
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in 742 recovered for Byzantium the cities of Ameria, Horta, Polimartium, and 
Blera, which had been seized by Liutprand in 739 (1). Later on, he prevailed 
upon Liutprand to lift the siege of Ravenna, and yield back Cesenate, together 
with the part of the city of Ravenna itself which he had captured, to the 
exarchate (743-44) (?). Finally, in 749 he dissuaded Ratchis, who had become 
King of the Lombards in the fall of 744 after the brief reign of Hildebrand, 
Liutprand’s immediate successor, from continuing with the siege of Perusa (°). 
In addition, Gregory III was a Syrian and Zachariah was a Greek, and had 
been raised to the papacy, Grumel conjectures, in a conscious effort to placate 
the Byzantines. In view of all these circumstances, Grumel prefers to put 
the transfer of Illyricum from Roman to Constantinopolitan jurisdiction in 
752-757, at the time in which Byzantium really was forced to abandon all 
of Italy and the West except for Sicily, Calabria, Naples, and Venice (*). 

Grumel might even have cited the ninth century Notztia Basilit, accord- 
ing to which the bishoprics of the prefecture of Illyricum became subject to 
the patriarch of Constantinople at a time when the pope of Rome was under 
barbarian domination (°). This would accord well with Grumel’s date of 
ca. 752-757, which marked the expulsion of the Byzantines from Ravenna 
and the triumph in Italy of the Franks, whom the Byzantines might readily 
have described as barbarians. A much earlier date for this papal reorien- 
tation, however, is suggested by Georgius Monachus, Cedrenus, and Zonaras, 
who say that it was Pope Gregory (presumably Gregory II) who cut himself 
off from Byzantium and formed an alliance with the Franks. ‘This may be 
an exaggeration, but we know that between 739 and 740 Gregory III appeal- 
ed to Charles Martel for aid against the Lombards, and the Life of Stephen II 
(752-757) in the Liber Pontificalis records the tradition that Stephen’s three 
predecessors (Gregory II, Gregory III, and Zachariah) all sought Frankish 
intervention against the Lombards. This may or may not indicate that the 


sort that Eutychius presented six splendid and richly ornamented onyx columns to 
the Church of St. Peter: Liber Pontificalis, 1, 417.5-9. 

(1) Liber Pontificalis, 1, 426.6-429.8, 430 (n. 4), 437 (n. 22). 

(7) Lbzd., 1, 429.8-431.10. 

(3) Tbid., 1, 433.20-434.3. | 

(4) On the loss of the exarchate of Ravenna, see Charles DIEHL, op. cit. 

(5) Téttc aqoxadedolug tHV Oovwwtdtmov natoiagyov, ed. H. GELZER, Georgi: Cyprit 
descriptio ovbis Romani; accedit Leonis imperatoris diatyposis genuina adhuc inedila 
(Leipzig, 1890), xiv f. (on the date of composition), 27.520 ff.: siot 8&8 xat ot dnooaa- 
otévtes &x tig ‘Pwpalxiic duorxjoems, viv 5€ tedovytes UO tov Vedvov Kwvatuvtwoundheus 
untoomodita, xai Up’ Eavtovs Ovtes éttoxomor a. 6 Oecouhovixnys. B. 6 Sugaxovons. y. 6 
Kojtns. 8. 6 Kogivdov. e. 6 tod “Pryiov. ¢. 6 Nuxondsews. C. 6 VAbnveV. yn. 6 Tlatemy. 
otto. MQOGETEDHOUY Ti} CvvOS@ Kuvotavtiwourdhems Sid tO UXO TOV EOVOV xutéyeodar tov 
natu TiS mocoPutéous “PwOyys. Mouttosg xal aNd Tg davutohixis Siomjcemcg anoonacteics 
6 Selheuxetas *Ioavotus xat uvtoc tedet Uno tov Kovotuvtivoumd.ews peta tOv Un? adtoY 
dvtwv “x0 eMLoXOTMV. 
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popes had decided to abandon Byzantium long before the pontificate of 
Stephen II, who actually took this step; and there are many errors, omissions, 
and inaccuracies in the extant accounts of what actually happened in these 
years. But there is no doubt that Gregory III thrice sought aid from Charles 
Martel (1); and this fact, distorted and magnified, would have been enough to 
convince the Greek chroniclers that the Pope was then, as the Notitia Bastlit 
says, in the hands of the barbarians. 

Theophanes’s conclusion that Gregory II put an end to Byzantine rule 
in Italy is consistent with what Georgius Monachus, Cedrenus, and Zonaras 
say on this subject, despite his failure to mention Gregory’s diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the Franks. It should be added, also, that, given Theophanes’s 
preoccupation with the veneration of images, it may very well have seemed 
to him that Leo’s iconoclasm was the chief cause of the defection of the papacy 
and the subsequent alienation of Italy, even if the rupture did not take place 
until 755-756. We now know that the falling away of the West from By- 
zantine allegiance cannot be traced entirely, or even primarily, to theological 
origins, and that other factors, such as the deep-seated cultural antagonism 
between Greece and Rome, the political and territorial aspirations of the popes 


(1) GEORGIUS MONACHUS, Chronicon, ed. C. DE Boor, 2 (Leipzig, 1904), 744.4 ff 
(636): ta tattu odv xut O Tig pEyddys “Paopns aoded—ocg Teryoguog tiv tig adtod Baot- 
Aeiug Unotuyny extivu—dpEevosg TO GigeTixov aloyos amo0dibadoxer orovbac eigyVixds Eig thy 
tov Doeayywv vaotayryv eiodesapevocg ctv ma07) Ti) “Itahig, xat tots PoQous EvVic xwAvouc 
tov “AVAGTAOLOV xUuL TOUS GUV att) Gvelepdtioev. Cedrenus, 1.799.5-9: ottos 6 dytog Std 
tac dvoctouvyiug A€ovtog apryviuor, zat atvdg Tov Dedyyov onmovényv rionvuayy TOU OG.EVOe 
TOUS TE POQOUS ExMAUGE xaL "AvactUsLOV “aL TOG ovv att GvelEndtice. tov Sé Paorréu. 
Sv ENLGTOAMY GUTOD TOMY TOALVLIC EyvMGpevo doLdydog ehéyyet. Zonaras, 15, 4, I and 8: 
Avs tatta 0 tig neesPutégas “Pwung tote Ty éxzajoiay Wivay Tenydeus tig mEd¢g TOV Tic 
véag “Pwyns tQ0edQevovta “ul tog ExEltvyy OUOYOOVUS GmoODTas xOWWwViUs, éxEivoUS HEV OV 
t@ Baothet ovvodixm xutuméBurev dvatéate, toug de péyou tote ti Baowreig xopCopévouc 
Exetvev (ogous EnEozyE, TUIg Podyyoig Gaetadpevog... anootuuijaus obv, Me eiontat, TIS 
tov Bacrreac Umaxong oO adwug Vonyoo.s dich tiv exeivou xaxodo§lav toig Bodyyots éonel- 
GUTO, AQOTEQOV TOAMGKLG GMEVEUS OL YOUpNaGTHV tov A€ovta tis plcovEtusg peteveyxeiv xul 
JletumElon, TAS legac eixdvac oepaCeottur... On this point these three chroniclers are 
independent of Theophanes, who does not allude to papal negotiations with the 
Franks, hut nevertheless was of the opinion, as we have seen, that Gregory II had 
withdrawn Italy and the West from the Byzantine Empire and that Ieo was res- 
ponsible for this grievous blow to the Ninpire (THEOPHANES, a. m. 6221, I, 408.23-25, 
409.14-18; a. m. 6232, 1.413.4-8). 

See also Codex Carolinus, epp. 1 and 2, ed. W. GuNDL, MGH, Epistolarum 3, 
Mevovingici et Carolint Aevi 1 (Berlin, 1892), 476-79; Liber Pontificalis, ed. Louis 
DUCHESNE, I, ccxxili, 420.16-21, 424 (n. 34), 444.6 ff., 457 (n.-17); cf. Henri HUBERT, 
Etude sur la formation des états de |’ Eglise. Les Papes Grégoire IT, Grégoive III, Zacha- 
rie, Etienne II et leurs relations avec les empeveurs iconoclastes (726-757), Revue historique, 
69 (1899), 27-30, with citations of the pertinent western chroniclers; Thomas Hopcxi, 
Italy and her invaders, 6 (Oxford, 1895), 476-479; 1bid., 7 (1899), 58 f.; Erich Caspar, 
Geschichte des Papstiums, 2 (Tubingen, 1933), 730. 
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and of the rising western nationalities, and the inability of the Byzantine 
Empire to send adequate military forces to protect their holdings in the West, 
contributed greatly to the final cleavage. Still, Leo’s iconoclastic decrees 
did provoke the break in the first instance, and from this point of view Theo- 
phanes can be justified for charging Leo with responsibility for what he calls 
the axdotucic of Italy, Rome, and the West. 

But even if we repudiate these Byzantine authorities and their notion 
of the significance of the pontificate of Gregory II, there remain serious and, 
in my judgment, insuperable objections to the acceptance of Grumel’s 
theory. What Grumel says about the silence of Theophanes concerning the 
bishoprics of Illyricum is perhaps correct. Nevertheless, there is, concei- 
vably, one slight clew that Theophanes may have been at least partially 
aware of the realignment of 732-33 and actually alludes to it. This is to be 
found in his summary of the damage done the Empire by Leo, in which he 
descants upon “ the evils suffered by the Christians with regard to the faith 
and in the political administration, inspired by avarice and desire for wicked 
gain, of Sicily, Calabria, and Crete ’’ (1). The second half of this passage 


(1) THEOPHANES, 1, 413.4 ff., reproduced in n. 2 p.17. (Cf. also the treatise 
on the five patriarchates written in Sicily in 1142-1143 by NiILos Doxapatrus (ed. 
Franz Nikolaus FINCK, Des Nilos Doxapaires whic tov autoragyix@v Doovwv ar- 
menisch und griechisch [1902]; MPG, 132, 1083 ff.), according to whom the ecclesias- 
tical administration of Sicily, Calabria, and at least parts of Illyricum (he specifies 
Sicily, Calabria, Crete, and, possibly also in the sanie coutext, ‘Thessalonike and Corinth), 
which, like Crete, belonged to the diocese of Macedonia (see p. 1 above), was taken 
over from Rome by Constantinople at the time of the capture of Rome by the Goths, 
when the pope had been made a prisoner. These privileges were retained by Constan- 
tinople, Nilos asserts, until the coming of the Franks. This is a weird jumble, valueless 
for dating, but worthy of mention here as an example of the errors into which a ca- 
reless, though erudite, compiler might fall. Cf. V. LAURENT, L’a@uvre géographique 
du moine sicilien Nil Doxvapatris, EO, 36 (1937), 5-30. Doxapatres becomes slightly 
more intelligible if we take his Pocdyxou as a reference, not to the Carolingian Franks, 
but to the Normans. If we could assume that by Gothic tribes (€0vy Tot0uxd) he 
meant the Franks, his estimate of the situation would not differ greatly from that 
of the works. quoted in notes 5 p. 19 and 1 p. 20. The pertinent passages follow: 

FINCK, 24.1 ff.; MPG, 132, 1100 CD: idod yag nmeoguvas 6 xavav obtOS Tis Gyiuc 
cuvddsou pyoi Sid tO eivor thy “Popny Baotdrtoouy, eyELW TV WOOTLWNOW' PEYOL YUQ TOTE 
nut emt mohdotg yodvoug PactdEds Exetoe dO TOU Kwvotuvtwovndrsews Buotktws emepateto. 
éxel S& éxutdyn tO eivar Basihiooa did tO UXO GhAoptiwv Giypakwtrodjvar xat BaoBuouwy 
20vav Fowuadv, xai viv ta’ éxetvov xatézeodor, dAV_ev we éxmecotou tis Buotreius exei- 
vg exsimter yal tav mowteimv... FINCK, 24,20 ff.; MPG, 132, 1100 Df.: éaet otv 4 
‘Papy ekénece tig olxeiug Bactretuc ov’ NV “GL TQOETLLATO, “aL VOV VIO PagBdooug TtEAEt, 
SunéRTWXE TAVIOS xGL TOV cTOWTELWV. Gos yaQ Paocthedovoa tatu eize xUL EpeEE TEWTOS O 
tis Glndas Pacthevotons Kwvotavtwoundrems POdvOS, HS TON TOWTOV TavIEVTOS PauoLAEvELV 
udrhov 5& zai drooxiodEvtos tov howto Dodvov. 

FINCK, 26.24 ff.; MPG, 132, 1104 AB: adhw ano tijg Sutintis Stormjoems Svo Ffag- 
yor Gpoiws UrEXUpav TOTE TH Kwvotavtwoundrems MQOEXOVTES THV AON V pnteomOALtOv 
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may apply exclusively.to the tax imposed by Leo after the destruction of 
Manes’s fleet; but the exact meaning of these words defies exegesis, and the 
inclusion of Crete (+) in this category may possibly be, by a kind of geogra- 
phical metonymy, a faint shadow or reminiscence of Leo’s innovation with 
regard to the prefecture of Illyricum, to which Crete belonged as one of the 
six constituent provinces of the diocese of Macedonia (see page 14 above). 
Similarly, Theophanes’ statement that Pope Gregory “severed Rome, Italy, 
and all the West from the political and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Leo and 
his government » (?) may in effect be a corollary of the new administrative 
system established by Leo for the churches in the prefecture of Illyricum: 
if Italy and the West were cut off from the civil and ecclesiastical rule of the 
Byzantine Empire, the inference is that the reverse was true in the East, 
and that the churches in the eastern provinces were under the dominion of 
the patriarch of Constantinople. 

This reasoning, though adnuttedly tortuous, seems to be borne out by 
the facts. But even if we grant that Theophanes knew and recorded nothing 
about Leo’s new ecclesiastical administration of Illyricum, Calabria, and 


TOV VO TV GUTMV Stotxyow, O Oecourovixys xut GO Kogtviuv, xut xzorAov0noav tovtoic 
HAL OL UV GUTOVG LIjTQOTOAITUL KUL GOZIEAioxoOL. xuUL ODTOL WO TOV KwvotavtivoundAEws... 
GAAG xab  Sexedia peta tutta xut 7 Kakapoeta yéyovev tad 1Ov Kwvotavtwounmdsews xual 
n ‘Ayia LePeoivyn H xat Nuxdmodtg xahounévy... 

FINCK, 27.23 ff.: MPG, 132, 1104 CD: agocetéUnouv yovv xual 6 tag Nuxedias Vo6- 
vog zat O tHG KahkuBotag vat 6 tig “Aylug LeBevivys tH Kovoturvtwoundsewc, atoonu- 
otévtes tHS “Popns, ote PugBaugur xutéoyov tov manuy, web tHY “Pony fyparwatnoayv xal 
idtonoijouyto. Woneg xat 7 Keyty tro tiv “Pawpyny otca tnd tov Kovotuvtuoundhews yé- 
YOVE. TAHY TQO TOUTWY O Nanas EVOLOXETUL xUTEYV PEON TIO. EVTEAR xalL entaxonds ex 
JLEQoUS TIvag Ev Limedie xui KaluBoty. tug yaQ pwtoomdderc xut tod év attuig && d6AoxAr- 
wou xatetzev O Kwvotuvtiwoundhews pézor ths tov Pomyxwv éhedoeuc. 

FINCK, 28,9 ff.; MPG, 132, 1104 Df.: émet yao tO d0uxutov adoyng AoyyiBugdiac, 
TIS Aahads “HAkaSog ovens, Fv VAG tov Pauctkéa Keovotuvtwourddemc, 6 & ndnas xexu- 
QUGHEVOS IV xual UXO ETeoa ENVy SAVE, biG tovtO xual O Matordoyns EelyE tag ExxAroluc... 
pe? o bE Wo Oeuyxor agetAovty to torcodtov dSovxdtov, tote 6 ‘PUpys exevgotdovnoe év mé- 
DULG TALS TOLUUTUIC ExxArJolaLG. ConV YAO ywWoUV xatetyev O Baotheds Kavotavtworvnddewc 
i} peta tadta and e0vOv eSexivyoev, elxdtws xal 6 materig7is Kuvotavtwoundhews éyet- 
VOTOVEL ExEL, WG TIS “PMpns adrkotoumPetong mavtekOs tig Kwvotuvtvovndkews xual ond 
GhAous yeyovuias. 

FINCK, 28.28 ff.; MPG, 132, 1105 AB: megi S€ tod dvd pégog xutéyew tov ada 
Tid ev Linedty mEdtEQgov, OFAoV dx tot Blov tod Gyiou Tenyooiov tod énioxdmov °-Axou- 
yavtwv... ahha tote ota 1 “Poun ezagtoty tedelwg tig Kovotavtwoundiews. xatelyev 
ovv 7 Kwvotavtwovrtohic 7Q0 aohAOD Gva pméQOG xUL Lixediav xal KaraBotav, xai 6 xdnuc 
OAtyoota tiva, WomeQ xul év AoyyrBugdig Eusg tis GALOTOLMOEWS TOU TANG. TOTE YUQ 1))A0- 
TOLD) “AL TOV TOLOVTOV YwOaV 6 AUMUS, EWS TS THV Dodyxwv edevoemc... 

(*) Cf. Ninos Doxapatres (ed. FINCK, 27.23-30; MPG, 132, 1104 CD), quoted 
in the previous note, where Sicily, Calabria, and Crete are also discussed together. 
This collocation may be of some significance. 

(?) THEOPHANES, 1, 408.23-25, quoted in note 3 p. 16. 
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Sicily, we have decisive evidence from ancther quarter, which unambiguously 
puts the change of jurisdiction in 732-33. ‘This is to be found in the letters 
of Popes Hadrian I (772-795) and Nicholas I (858-867). Hadrian’s letter, 
in which Hadrian expounds to Charlemagne a defence of the theological 
definition in favor of images formulated at the Second Council of Nicaea, 
was written sometime after 787 (when the Council of Nicaea concluded its 
deliberations) and either shortly before or after the Council of Frank- 


fort (794) (*). 

Whatever its exact date, Hadrian’s letter has great importance for the 
chronology of Illyricum. Hadrian says that at the time he wrote to Constan- 
tine VI and Irene in behalf of the images he also requested the restoration 
to the Roman See of the bishoprics and archbishoprics which the first icono- 
clastic emperors had removed from Roman coutrol (*). 


When we appealed to them [1. e., to Constantine VI and Irene] on a previous 
occasion [Hadrian writes] to restore the holy images, we likewise referred 
to the archbishoprics and bishoprics of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Roman Church and requested the restitution to the same Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Roman Church of the [rights and privileges appertaining to these 
ecclesiastical units] of which they had deprived us at the same time that they 
confiscated our patrimonies and deposed the holy images. But they have never 


(1) Emile AMANN, L’époque cavolingienne (Histoive de l’Eglise depuis les ovigines 
jusqu'a nos jours, edd. A. FLICHE and V. MaRTIN, 6 [Paris, 1947]), 125-127; S. ABEL, 
Papst Hadrian I und die weltliche Herrschaft des romischen Stuhls, Forschungen zur 
deutschen Geschichte, 1 (1862), 531-532; Karl HAMPE, Hadrvians I. Vertherdigung der 
zweiten nicaenischen Synode gegen die Angriffe Karls des Grossen, Neues Aychiv der 
Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 21 (1896), 94-102; Hubert BASTGEN, 
Das Capitulare Karls d. Gr. tiber die Bilder odey die sogenannten Libri Carolini, ibid., 
37 (1912), 490; Wolfram VON DEN STEINEN, Entstehungsgeschichte der Libri Carolint, 
Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 21 (1929-30), 
I-11; Georg OSTROGORSKY, Rom und Byzanz in Kampe um die Bilderverehrung (Papst 
Hadrian I. und das VII. édkumenische Konzil von Nikda), Seminarium Kondakovia- 
num, 6 (1933), 73-87. 

?) MGH, Epistolarum 5, Epistolae Karolini Aevi, 3, ed. Karl Hampg, (Berlin, 
1899), 57-5-16; MANsI, 13, 808 D: Dudum quippe, quando eos pro sacris imaginibus 
erectione adortavimus, simili modo et de diocesi tam archiepiscoporum, quam et epi- 
scoporum sanctae catholice et apostolice Romane ecclesiae, quae tunc cum patrimo- 
niis nostris abstulerunt, quando sacras imagines deposuerunt, commonentes, restituere 
eidem sanctae catholicae et apostolicae Romane ecclesiae quaesivimus, et nec respon- 
sum qualibet exinde dederunt. Et in hoc nimis palam ostenditur, quia ex uno capitulo 
ab errore reversi sunt, ex aliis duobus in eodem permanent errore. Si enim ubique Chri- 
stianorum ecclesiae canonice intactas suas possident dioceses, quanto amplius sancta 
catholica et apostolica Romana ecclesia, que est caput omnium Dei ecclesiarum, sua 
diocesi, videlicet archiepiscoporum et episcoporuin, immo et patrimonia pro lumina- 
riorum concinnatione atque alimoniis pauperum inrefragabili iure et tenere et possi- 
dere modis omnibus debetur! 


IX 
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replied to this petition;.and thus it is clear that, although they have reformed 
their ways in one respect [in that they have restored the use of images], in 
two other regards [in retaining the dioceses and the papal patrimonies] they 
persist in the same error. For if everywhere the canonical Christian churches 
keep their dioceses intact, how much more fitting is it for the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church, which is the head of all the churches of God, to 
hold and possess indisputable authority in its own administrative sphere over 
its own archbishops and bishops, and, above all, [to retain] its patrimonies, 
[which are used] for the lighting of candles and the relief of the poor? 


Hadrian then goes on to say that, if the Byzantines persist in their 
refusal to return the archbishoprics, bishoprics, and patrimonies in question, 
he will condemn them as heretics despite their orthodoxy with regard to 
the images (?). 


Hadrian had also made this same demand in a letter to Constantine and 
Irene (dated October 27, 785). But when his letter was read in Greek trans- 
lation before the Council of 787, the sections dealing with this problem were 
omitted together with those in which Hadrian had expressed dissatisfaction 
over Tarasius’s designation of himself as ecumenical patriarch and over the 
latter's rapid elevation from layman to patriarch (?). The original document, 
however, was accessible to Anastasius Bibliothecarius ca. 873, when he was 
translating the Acts of the Council of 787 from Greek into Latin, and is véry 
similar to the text translated above, except that it omits the clauses concern- 
ing the date on which the events described took place (?). 


(1) Lbed., 57.16-23: Unde si vestra annuerit a Deo protecta regalis excellentia, 
eodem adortamur imperatore pro sacris imaginibus in pristiio statu erectione gratiam 
agentes et de diocesi sanctae nostre Romane ecclesie tam archiepiscoporum, quam 
episcoporum seu de patrimoniis iterum increpantes commonemus, ut, si noluerit ea 
sanctae nostrae Romane ecclesiae restituere, haereticum: eum pro huiusmodi erroris 
perseverantia esse decernimus. Plus enim cupimus salutem animarum et recte fidei 
stabilitatem conservare, quam huius ambitum mundi possidere. 

(?) MANSI, 12, 1071-1072; Charles Joseph HEFELE, H. LEcLERCQ, Histoire des 
conciles, 3.2 (Paris, 19to), 748, cf. 752 f. {on the letter to Tarasius); K. MANN, The 
lives of the popes in the early middle ages, I, pt. 2 (London, 1902), 447-448, 451-452, 
457-458. 

(?) MANSI, 12, 1073 CD: Porro et hoc vestrum a Deo coronatum ac piissimum 
poscimus imperium: ut si veram et orthodoxam sanctae catholicae ecclesiae Romanae 
nitimini amplecti fidem, sicut antiquitus ab orthodoxis imperatoribus, seu a ceteris 
Christianis fidelibus oblata atque concessa sunt patrimonia beati Petri apostolorum 
principis, fautoris vestri, in integrum nobis restituere dignemini pro luminariorum 
concinnatoribus eidem Dei ecclesiae, atque alimoniis pauperium. Immo et conse- 
crationes archiepiscoporum, seu episcoporum, sicut olitana constat traditio, nostrae 
dioecesis existentes penitus canonice sanctae Romane nostrae restituantur ecclesiae, ut 
nequaquam schisina inter concordiam perseverare valeat sacerdotum, sicut in vestra 
serenissiiua iussione exaratum est. 
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Hadrian’s prayer for restitution went unheeded and was repeated on 
September 25, 860 by Pope Nicholas I (858-867) in a letter to the Emperor 
Michael III (842-867), chiefly important in the present context because it 
supplements Hadrian’s by specifically identifying the ecclesiastical dioceses 
which the Roman Church was seeking to repossess (1). Nicholas’s list, which 
confines itself to the prefecture of Illyricum, is presumably correct except 
for what appears to be the accidental omission of Crete and the erroneous 
addition of the word Illyricum, referring as it would seem, to the diocese of 
Iilyricum in the prefecture of Italy, which was never subject to the bishop of 
Thessalonike as papal vicar for the administration of this area. Furthermore, 
he is silent about the dioceses of Sicily and Calabria, although further along 
he asks for the return of the patrimonies of Sicily and Calabria, and then adds, 
“ Together with these and the abovementioned [privileges], we request that 
the consecration of the archbishop of Syracuse may depend upon our [1. e., the 
Roman] see, lest the tradition inaugurated by the apostles be in any way 
overturned in your reign’’ (?). This sentence makes it clear that the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of Sicily was also involved; and it has always been con- 
ceded, even by Grumel, that, whatever its date, and despite the fact that no 


(1) MGH, Episiolarum 6, Epistolae Karolini Aecvti, 4, ed. HK. PERELS (Berlin, 1925), 
438.25-439.11, with bibliographies ad. Joc.: Oportet enim vestrum imperiale decus, 
quod in omnibus ecclesiasticis utilitatibus vigere audivimus, ut antiquum more, 
quem nostra ecclesia habuit, vestris temporibus restaurare dignemini, quatenus vicem, 
quam nostra sedes per episcopos vestris in partibus constitutos hahuit, videlicet 
Thessalonicensem, qui Romanae sedis vicem per Eperum veterem Fperumque novum 
atque Iliricum, Macedoniam, Thessaliam, Achaiam, Daciam riperensem, Daciaim 
mediterraneam, Misiam, Dardaniam et Praevalim (tenebat), beato Petro apostolorum 
principi contradicere nullus praesumat; quae antecessorum nostrorum temporibus, 
scilicet Damasi, Siricii, Innocentii, Bonifacii, Caelestini, Xysti, Leonis, Hilari, Simpli- 
cii, Felicis atque Hormisdae sanctorum pontificum sacris dispositionibus augebatur. 
Quorum denique institutiones ab eis illis in partibus destinatas per nostros missos, 
ut rei veritatem cognoscere queatis, vestrae augustali potentiae dirigere curavimus. 
Praeterea Calabritanum patrimonium Siculumque, quae nostrae ecclesiae concessa 
fuerunt et ea possidendo optinuit et disponendo per suos familiares regere studuit, 
vestris concessionibus reddantur, quoniam irrationabile est, ut ecclesiastica possessio, 
unde luminaria et concinnationes ecclesiae Dei fieri debent, terrena quavis potestate 
subtrahantur; sed domui Dei restituta meritum redditoris multiplicent et suscipientes 
votum spiritalis desiderii lucris exerceatur. Inter ista et superius dicta volumus, ut 
consecratio Syracusano archiepiscopo nostra a sede impendatur, ut traditio ab apo- 
stolis instituta nullatenus vestris temporibus violetur. 

I use the text as given by C. Siiva-Tarouca (so far as it goes), op. cit. (n. 2 
p. 14), V, and accept his interpretation. 

(2) Last sentence in text in n. 1 above. Cf. Domenico Gaspare LANCIA DI BROLO, 
Storia della Chiesa in Sicilia nei prim: dieci secoli del Cristianesimo, 2 (Palermo, 1884), 
145; Roccho PrrRo, Sicilia Sacra disquisitionibus et notitiis tllustvata, 1 (Palermo, 
1733), 610-612; Francis DvoRNIK, The Photian schism, history and legend (Cambridge, 


England, 1948), 75 {., 91. 
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text earlier than the Notziva Bastlit of the ninth century, directly mentions 
all three of these regions, the transfer of jurisdiction under discussion here 
concerned the churches of Calabria, Sicily, and Illyricum, all three of which 
were affected at the same time (!). The letter of Nicholas is decisive for 
Illyricum and Sicily, and the addition of Calabria seems authorized by the 
Notitia Basilit, which groups bishoprics from Illyricum (six in number) with 
one from Sicily (Syracuse) and one from Calabria (Reggio) (*). 

In the absence of evidence of other losses suffered by Rome to the pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople in the interval between the pontificates of Hadrian 
I and Nicholas IJ, the conclusion is inescapable that Hadrian, who obviously 
knew what the real facts were, associates the removal of these dioceses from 
papal sovereignty with the forfeiture of the patrimonies to the Byzantine 
crown at the beginning of the iconoclastic movement. Since the patrimonies 
were seized by Leo in 732-33, as Theophanes says, there is no doubt that 
Illyricum, Calabria, and Sicily passed under the control of the Byzantine 
patniarchate at the same time. 

A few years later (ca. 871-872) (°), Anastasius Bibliothecarius, in his 
preface to the Acts of the Council of 869, which the West once regarded as 
the Kighth Oecumenical Council (4), although the Byzantine Church recognizes 
only seven, refers to this jurisdictional dispute and says that, after it lost 
its empire in the West, the Byzantine government altered the ancient boun- 
daries, subverted the privileges of the Roman See, took away almost all of 
the administrative rights Rome possessed in this area, and wickedly bestowed 
them upon the patriarchate of Constantinople (5). At first sight these words 


(1) Note the titles of Grunie]’s papers in Mélanges Lebveton and Studi bizantini 
e neoellenici (n. 2 p. 15). On Calabria cf. Giovanni Minas, Le chiese di Calabria 
(Naples, 1896); Jules Gay, Les diocéses de Calabre a l’époque byzantine d’atrés un livre 
vécenl, Revue d’histowve et de littévatuve religieuses, 5 (1900), 233-260; Francesco RUSSO, 
La metropolia di S. Severina, Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, 16 (1947), 
1-20; Ekkehard EICKHOFF, Tema e ducatio di Calabria (Per la stovia dell’ organizzazione 
dell’Italia meridionaie bizaniina), 1bid., 21 (1952), 105-118. 

(?) See text quoted in n. 5 p. 19; cf. also the taEtg tHv mutQraQgyLexa@v 
Veovwy of NILOS DOXAPATRES (n. I p. 21), 26.24 ff., 26.27-28.2, 28.28-29.9; 
MPG, 132, 1104-1105. 

(®) Arthur LapOrRE, De Anasiasio Ribliothecario sedis apostolicae (Paris, 1885), 
330. See the dedication to Pope Hadrian II (867-872), MANSI, 16, 1 B: Domino sancto 
et coangelico patri patruni Hadriano summo pontifici et universali papae. 

(4) On this question, see Francis DVORNIK, Photian schism, 309-330. 

(®) MANSI, 16, 10 B: Nam tota Dardania, Thessalia, Dacia, et utraque Epirus, 
atque ceterae regiones juxta Istrum fluvium sitae, apostolicae sedis vestrae mode- 
ramine antiquitus praecipue regebantur et disponebantur. Sed postquam impera- 
tores Romanorum, qui nunc Graecorum appellantur, variorum fautores vel incentores 
eflecti errorum, sanctam Christi ecclesiam diversis haeresibus scindere minime formi- 
daverunt; scidit Deus imperium eorum, et in occiduis partibus paulatim regnare, 
superno decernente judicio, cessaverunt: donec Romanos pontifices suis pravitatibus 
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seem to corroborate Grumel’s theory. But, soon thereafter, Anastasius remarks 
that the Roman See had never protested the withdrawal of these privile- 
ges (1). This inaccuracy invalidates the whole of what Anastasius has to say 
on this subject, for it proves that he had either failed to read or to remember 
the papal letters quoted above. By the time of the pontificate of John VIII 
(872-882), however, to whom he dedicates (ca. 873) his edition and translation 
of the Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea (787) (?), Anastasius had increased 
his acquaintance with the papal archives and was able to rectify at least 
the error he had made in his preface with regard to the history of papal ap- 
peals for the return of these dioceses. For, in the course of his researches, 
he came upon the passage in which Hadrian I had complained to Constantine 
VI and Irene about these regions, and which, as Anastasius explains, the 
Greeks had omitted from the Greek version read before the Council itself (*). 
Perhaps his ignorance (ca. 871-872) of these papal requests is proof that he 
did not participate in the composition of Nicholas’s letter of 860, as it had 
once been believed (4). In any case, his inexactitude here affords just one 
more example of his general unreliability (*), and cannot be used to impugn 
the testimony of Pope Hadrian quoted above. 


incurvare conantes, nec valentes, ac per hoc multiplicibus poenis aficientes, Hesperiae 
potestatem jam prorsus amitterent, occidentis etiam amisso imperio, nihilo minus 
Romanis pontificibus, quia jam jubere nequeunt, suadere nituntur; suis laesis favorem 
sensibus accommodandum. Sed quia isti cum Petro super petram verae confessionis 
stantes pestiferam suggestionem audire possunt, obaudire non possunt, mox illi quoniam 
aliter eos laedere nequeunt, patrios et antiquvos terminos transferunt, privilegia sedis 
apostclicae corrumpunt, et pene omnia jura disponendarum dioeceseon auferunt, atque 
suis haec fautoribus consentaneis et sectatoribus conferunt: cum quibus etiam jus 
quod sedes apostolica super praedictas regiones habuit, quia ijuxta se sitae videbantur, 
usurpant, et Constantinopolitanae dioecesi, nequiter applicant... sed his nec ipsi diu 
fruuntur, siquidem jam memorata Vulgarorum gens protinus irruit, et universa circa 
Danubium occupat... 

(1) MANSI, 16, 12 B: super quibus ‘i. e., the provinces under discussion] recipiendis 
ideo apostolica sedes nullam reperitur fecisse querelam, quoniam mox has, ut prae- 
dictum est, saepe memorata Vulgarorum natio adit, et sibi jure potestatis omnia 
vindicat. 

(2) LAPOTRE, op. cit., 330; MANSI, 12, 981-982 C: Domino coangelico Joanni 
pontifici summo et universali pape Anastasius exiguus. 

(3) MANSI, 12, 1073-1076: Ab hinc usque ad finem hujus epistolae codex Graecus 
non habet. Graeci namque, quia eodem tempore ex laicis fuerat Constantinopoli 
patriarcha factus, ne publice ab Apostolica sede argui videretrr, et adversus eum 
tamquam reprehensione dignum, haereticis repugnandi occasio praeberetur, ac per 
hoc synodi, cui intererat, utilitas excluderetur: ea quae sive de non facienda laicorum 
promotione, sive de caeterarum praesumptionum redargvtionibus subsequuntur, in 
synodo hac nec recitari, nec actis inseri passi sunt... 

(4) LAPOTRE, op. cit., 99 ff.; Ernst PERELS, Papst Nikolaus I. und Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius (Berlin, 1920), 266, 268, 306. 

(5) LAPOTRE, op. cit., 127-207, 254-272, 287 1.; PERELS, op. cit. 
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Grumel’s point about the loyalty of Popes Gregory II and III to the 
Byzantine Empire is an interesting one. But this bright side of the coin 
had its reverse. Gregory II did hinder the Byzantine tax collectors (1) and 
did lead the Italian states to rebellion against Byzantium (#). According 
to the Liber Pontificalis, ‘‘ he took arms against the Emperor as against an 
enemy ”’(’); and forces sent by the Exarch Paul from Ravenna were forcibly 
excluded from Roman territory (4), while the Pope’s allies slew a pro-By- 
zantine official named Exhilaratus, together with the latter’s son, Hadrian, 
in Campania (°), blinded Peter, a pro-Byzantine general, and murdered the 
Exarch Paul (*). The Emperor could hardly have been pleased by this turn 
of events, nor would he have found satisfaction in the stout opposition offered 
Eutychius, the new (and last Exarch of Ravenna), whom the Romans ana- 
thematized and whose efforts to carry out the Emperor’s orders were stoutly 
resisted by a Romano-Lombard coalition (7). Still less would he have rejoiced 
when Liutprand, the Lombard King, who had set out against Rome as an 
ally of the Exarch Eutychius, defected to the Pope (8). 

It is doubtful also whether the Emperor Leo could have distinguished 
between dogmatic and political loyalty. Given the traditional Byzantine view 
of such matters, Leo would have regarded the flouting of his iconoclastic 
decrees by Popes Gregory II and III as a demonstration of infidelity; and 
Gregory III’s Roman Council of 731, which reaffirmed the Roman position 
in favor of images and excommunicated all iconoclasts, would have been 
interpreted in Constantinople as an act of treason. Indeed, Leo’s intransigence 
on this subject was so well known that George the Presbyter, whom Gregory 
III had sent to Constantinople with a letter urging the re-establishment of 
the icons, returned to Rome without having dared to present the commont- 
torta scripta which he had been charged to deliver. Gregory was so incensed 
by his subordinate’s timorousness that he wanted to unfrock him (ab ordine 
sacerdotalt privare). But a Roman synod refused to discipline George in 
this way; instead, the latter was subjected to penance and ordered to set 
out once again for Constantinople on the same mission that he had failed 
to carry out on the previous occasion. This time, the imperial government 


(1) Liber Pontificalis, 1, 103.20 ff. (quoted in n. 3 p. 17). 

(2) Tbid., 1, 404.5-8. 

(3) Ibid., 1, 404.14-16: contra imperatcrem quasi contra hostem se armavit. 
DIEHL, op. cit. (see p. 18 above), 377 n. 8, in a note ad loc., attempts, unsuccessfully 
in my judgment, to explain why these words should not be taken as indicating real 
hostility on the part of the Pope. 

(3) Liber Pontificalis, 1, 404.1-8. 

(5) Ibzd., 1, 405.5-10. 

(8) Lbzd., I, 405.10-15. 

(7) Lbzd., t, 406.1-20. 

(8) Lbid., I, 407.19-408.12. 
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forced George to remain in Sicily, and the emperors would not permit the 
documents he carried to leave the Sicilian shore. In addition George was 
exiled for nearly a year. The Roman iconophile Council of 731 then sent a 
similar set of papers (alia stmiliter scripta) in care of Constantinus the defensor. 
But this messenger was likewise threatened and detained in Sicily for almost 
a year. Next, when the whole province of Italy wrote to Leo, their messages 
were seized by Sergius Patricius, the commander of Sicily, who imprisoned 
the bearers for eight months before allowing them to return to Rome. Finally, 
another packet of letters was addressed to the Patriarch Anastasius and the 
emperors via Peter the defensor. The fate of this attempt to dissuade Leo 
from continuing his iconoclastic policy is unknown. But Leo was clearly 
displeased by the papal attitude, as his decision to send out a punitive 
naval expedition under Manes and his subsequent conduct clearly show (?). 

It is true the Emperor Constantine V (741-775) bestowed the rich estates 
of Ninfa and Norma upon Pope Zachariah (741-752) (*) (ca. 745) after the 
former’s victory over the usurper Artavasdus, who had made himself emperor 
with the aid of the pro-image party and had held sway in Constantinople 
from the midsummer of 742 (after June) to November 2, 743 (4). But this 
act of generosity is no doubt to be explained as a Byzantine attempt to pla- 
cate the West and to influence the Pope and the Italians to support the By- 
zantine position in Ravenna and elsewhere in Italy that was then gravely 
menaced by the Lombards. The Lzber Pontificalis, to be sure, rejected Ar- 
tavasdus as a traitor (*), but it was obviously written after the conflict between 
Artavasdus and Constantine V had been fully resolved and had become a 
matter of history. In point of fact, the Roman See apparently recognized 
Artavasdus as emperor soon after his usurpation of the throne. Papal do- 
cuments of 743 and 744 (June 22 aud November 5) (*) designate Artavasdus 


) Liber Pontificalis, 1, 410.5-15. 

) Ibid., 1, 415.15 ff., 410.5, 417.1. 

8) Tbid., 1, 433.0-8. 

) THEOPHANES, I, 414.10-421.6 (a.m. 6233-6235). 

) Liber Pontificalis, 1, 432.18-433.4. 

6) P, JAFFE, W. WATTENBACH, 8S. LOEWENFELD, I*. KALTENBRUNNER, P. 
LWALD, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, 1 (2d ed., Leipzig, 1885), 264 f.: nos. 2270, 
2271; MGH, Legum Sectio III, Concilia, 2, Concilia aevi Kavolini, 1, 1 (Hannover, 1906), 
8; MANSI, 12, 323 A, 325 B, 383 A; MPL, 80, 925 CD, 927 BC, 929; Die Briefe des hei- 
ligen Bonifatius und Lullus, ed. Michael TANGL, Epistolae selectae in usum scholarum 
ex monumentis Germaniae historicis separatim edtiae, 1 (Berlin, 1916), ep. 57, 105.18-21: 
imperante domno piissimo augusto Artavasdo a Deo coronato magno imperatore 
anno III, post consulatum eius anno IIT, sed et Niciphoro magno imperatore anno III, 
indictione X; zbid., ep. 58, 108.10-13: imperante domno piissimo augusto Artauasdo 
a Deo coronato magno imperatore anno tertio, post consulatum eius anno tertio, sed 
et Nicapharo magno imperatore eius filio anno tertio, indictione tertia decima. Cf. M. 
TANGL, Studien zuy Neuausgabe dev Bontfatius-Briefe, Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fur 
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and his son Nicephorus as emperors; and the papal legate who visited Consta11- 
tinople during the period of Artavasdus’s ascendancy probably gave adhesion 
to him, although the same envoy seems to have found no difficulty in treating 
with Constantine as emperor immediately upon the latter’s reconquest of 
Constantinople. 

In these relations between the papacy and the Byzantine empire, the 
apparent contradictions between what might seem to be pro-Byzantine and 
anti-Byzantine policy can be reconciled, if the interests of the papacy and the 
policy adopted by the Roman See to serve them are properly understood. 
Occasionally, it is true, the popes opposed the Byzantine emperors for fi- 
nancial or doctrinal reasons. But at the same time Rome came forward in 
defence of its Constantinopolitan sovereigns. For, while fending off all 
imperial infringements upon the prerogatives of the Roman See in either 
the theological or the economic sphere, the popes realized that an emperor 
safely established at a distance in Constantinople was less likely to threaten 
papal autonomy and freedom of action than a monarch resident in Italy. 
Being shrewd administrators, they shifted their tactics to meet changing 
conditions. Hence, they resisted the Byzantine tax-collectors, fulminated 
against the iconoclasts, and led the Italian cities against the imperial forces 
in Italy, but simultaneously repudiated schemes to set up usurpers as em- 
perors, and urged their people to remain loyal to the Empire. When they 
wrested cities from the Lombards and restored them to the imperial govern- 
nent, they were protecting their own privileges in those cities, imposing salu- 
tary limits upon what must have seemed an ominous expansion of Lombard 
power at the expense of the Byzantine Exarchate of Raveuna, to which they 
had turned in the past for defence, and safeguarding their indispensable line 
of communications with Ravenna. In short the popes knew well how to 
inaintain friendly relations with both Byzantium and the latter’s foes, and 
so to weaken the offensive strength of both. 

At the conclusion of his article, Grumel asks why Theophanes does not 
allude to Illyricum if it had really been severed from Rome at this time, 
since Rome was always jealous of its privileges in this part of the Empire, 
and mention of it would have been most pertinent at this point. But Theo- 
phanes’s failure to treat of this matter here is not really significant. He 


dlieve deutsche Geschichtskunde, 40 (1916), 776-782; Erich Caspar, Geschichte des 
Papsttums, 2 (1933) 739. 

I reproduce the text and dates given by Tangl, who, however, mistakenly 
asserts that the insurrection of Artavasdus began a few days after the accession of 
Constantine V. Actually, the rebellion did not begin until ca. June 27, 742, or slightly 
more than a year after his ascent of the throne, which had taken place on June 18, 
741 (see THEOPHANES, @. m. 6232, 6233, I, 412.26-414.20). I hope to re-examine the 
chronology of these documents in my book; but the precise date does not, of course, 
affect the argument. 
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wrote his chronicle ca. 813-815 at a time when this transfer of jurisdiction 
had long been an accomplished fact, but he does not describe it either under 
the year 6224 (= 732-33) unless the reference to Crete, as suggested above, 
is to be understood as an oblique indication of this administrative change, 
or in his account of the years 752 to 757, where Grumel would put it. 
The fact is that Theophanes, despite his merits and great importance, has 
many faults and often, if not usually, ignores or confuses the most vital 
matters. 

In this instance, our information comes from two papal sources which 
are hardly to be impeached. I am sure that Grumel would not deem them 
less trustworthy than the ambiguous silence of Theophanes. 


Harvard University, Dumbarton Oaks. 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR ICONOCLASM 
AS PRESENTED BY THE ICONOCLASTICG COUNCIL OF 754 


N saluting “Sir Boss” on his sixtieth birthday and paying homage to him, not only 

for his vast erudition, but also for his selfless and devoted labors in behalf of 
Byzantine studies, Dumbarton Oaks, and all of us, corporately and individually, I 
present a summary of the proceedings of the iconoclastic Council of 754.* I proffer it 
with apologies to Professor Friend for concentrating on the heterodox views of the 
iconoclasts, whose theology he does not find congenial, and promise to redress the 
balance at another time with a similar account of the orthodox refutation. As he 
himself would agree, it is instructive to examine the extant Acta of 754 by themselves 
with some care as an example of iconoclastic polemics, reasoning, and theology. 

‘The iconoclastic Council of 754, which designated itself as the Seventh Oecumenical 
Council but was forced to relinquish this high-sounding title in 787 to the Second 
Council of Nicaea, met in the Palace of Hiereia (on the Asiatic coast of the Sea of 
Marmora, south of Chalcedon) for a session that lasted from February 10 to August 8. 
It was attended by 338 bishops, whose deliberations were conducted under the presi- 
dency of Bishops Theodosius of Ephesus (the son of the former Emperor Tiberius 
ITI [698-705]) and Pastillas of Perga. In what follows, the Council of 754 will be 
referred to merely as the Council, without further description. 

From the Chronicles of ‘Theophanes and Nicephorus’ we learn little about the 
Council except the number of bishops who attended, the date and place of meeting, 
and the names of the presiding ofhcers. Theophanes emphasizes the fact that none of 
the five patriarchs was present at its deliberations, and that the Emperor Constantine V 
elevated the monk Constantine to the patriarchal throne of Constantinople at the 
termination of the Council. On the transactions of the Council itself these chroniclers 
give no information at all beyond the fact that the iconoclasts condemned images 
along with Patriarch Germanus I, George of Cyprus, and John of Damascus, three of 
the foremost champions of the use of images. 

1The former date of 753 has been discarded; see Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen 
Staates, 2d ed., Munich 1952, p. 139; tdem, Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilderstreites, in 
Historische Untersuchungen, 5, Breslau 1929, 14; Louis Bréhier, ‘“Vie et mort de Byzance,” in Le Monde 
byzantin, 1, Paris 1947, 82; V. Grumel, “L’année du monde dans Ja chronographie de Théophane,” Echos 
d’Orient, 37 (1934), 406f.; E. W. Brooks, “The Chronology of Theophanes,” BZ, 8 (1899), 85f.; Louis 
Bréhier and René Aigrain, Histoire de l’Eglise deputs les origines jusqu’a nos jours, ed. by A. Fliche and 
V. Martin, 5, Grégoire le Grand, les états barbares, et la conquéte arabe (590-757), Paris 1947, 468ff., 431ff.; 
C. Baronius, Annales ecclesiastict, 12, ed. A. Theiner, Bar-le-Duc 1867, 582-587. 

2 Theophanes, Chronographia, A.M. 6245, ed. C. de Boor, 1, Leipzig 1883, 427£; Bonn CSHB, 1 (1839), 
659f.; Nicephorus, Breviaritum, ed. C. de Boor (1880), p. 65. Other sources on the Council of 754, like the 
Vita Stephani Junioris, MPG, 100, 1112CD, 1113A, 1120D-1121A, 1124B, 1141D, 1144A, etc., I hope to 
treat at length in my book on the iconoclastic controversy. For those who advocate the wrong date, cf. C. J. 
Hefele and H. Leclercq, Htstorre des conciles d’aprés les documents originaux, 3.2, Paris 1910, 693-705; 
Edward James Martin, A history of the iconoclastic controversy, London, n.d. (1930), pp. 45ff.; J. Pargoire, 
L’église byzantine, Paris 1905, pp. 256ff.; Alfred Lombard, Constantin V, Empereur des Romains, Biblio- 


théque de la Faculté des Lettres, 16, Paris 1902, 135ff. 
Concerning the fact that no patriarch was present, see texts cited by Martin, op. cit., p. 46. 


The fullest and best record of the activities of the Council is the transcript of its 
Definition (épos, Horos) reproduced and refuted during the Sixth Session of the 
Seventh Oecumenical Council,® which met in Nicaea in 787. Usually to be sure, the 
champions of orthodoxy are not the most reliable authorities for the views of their 
opponents, whom the Church now brands as heretics; and the disentanglement of 
truth from fiction or distortion in orthodox denunciations or even allegedly disin- 
terested summaries of heretical writings constitutes a well-known hazard for historians. 
Indeed, this problem is so complex that many scholars seriously doubt that Nestorius, 
for example, was a Nestorian or that the so-called Monophysites were really Monophy- 
sites. This difficulty stems both from the dearth of heterodox sources, very few of 
which have escaped destruction at the hands of orthodox opponents, and from the 
undeniable fact, freely admitted by men of good will, that Nestorius and the Monophy- 
sites really intended to be orthodox and often expressed themselves unobjectionably. 
In dealing with iconoclasm, however, we find that the situation is somewhat different. 
The iconoclasts also aspired to orthodoxy, it is true, and most of their writings have 
perished. But the account of iconoclastic doctrine presented in the Sixth Session of 
the Council of 787 is thoroughly reliable and seems not to have been corrupted. No 
one could ever claim that the iconoclasts were not unequivocally opposed to images, 
or that they did not hold the views set forth in the document now to be studied. I can 
find no instance of tampering with this text on the part of the orthodox and there are 
many signs, as the candid reader will soon see, that 1t has been transmitted to us with 
singular fidelity and objectivity. 

At the Sixth Session, which met on October 5, 787,‘ the Horos of the Council of 754 
was read in separate sections of varying length by Gregory, Bishop of Neocaesarea, 
each of which was followed immediately by a detailed refutation read by Epiphanius,° 
Deacon and KovBovkdeiowos (the title of a patriarchal dignitary). We shall follow the 
Horos as read by Gregory without taking into account the arguments of Epiphanius, 
which will be reserved for treatment in a subsequent paper.® In this way we shall be 
able to study the Definition of 754 as it was originally presented without constant 
interruption by the orthodox spokesman. 

The proceedings of the Sixth Session of the Council of 787 are divided into six 
Tomot. In the first Tomos, after a few preliminary words on the holding of the 
Council in Constantinople by order (@éomupya) of the Emperors Constantine V (741- 
775) and his son, Leo IV (Emperor, 775-780), in the Church of St. Mary of Blachernae,’ 
the Council summarizes briefly the story of creation, the fall of Lucifer (‘Ewod¢édpos), 
his corruption of man, whom he seduces into “worshiping the creature more than the 
Creator” (cf. Rom. 1:25), and of the latter’s redemption by Christ.* The purpose of 

$J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 13 (1767, in the anastatic reprint, 
Paris-Leipzig 1902), 204-364, cited below as M., followed by the number of the column. 

4M. 204A. © See Martin (op. cit. in note 2 above), 46. 

6 This article is a fragment of a chapter in my book on the history of the iconoclastic period. 

7M. zgogCD. The Council of 754 met at Hiereia until August 8, when it was removed to the Church of 
St. Mary of Blachernae in Constantinople, to witness the Emperor Constantine’s announcement of his 
choice of a new patriarch (Constantine II, 754-766) and to secure-imperial confirmation of its Horos. 


8 M. 212Bfi. 
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this allusion to the work of Christ is to introduce a reference to the worship of idols 
(ris TGV eidodov TAdYNS TE Kal harpeias), from which mankind was liberated by Christ, 
who taught worship in spirit and in truth (rj év avedpare Kal ddnOeia mpookdvyow:® cf. 
John 4:24). 

The true faith, thus received, Gregory says, was preserved without a blemish by the 
apostles, Christian teachers, and the six oecumenical councils,’ until, we are told at 
the beginning of Tomos 2, the “aforementioned originator of evil’? (= Satan: 
6 mpodexets ris Kaxias Snurovpyds), seeking to enthrall the human race, introduced 
idolatry under the guise of Christianity (é apooxyjpars Xpurrianiopod) and persuaded 
men to worship (mpooxvreiv) and reverence (céBeoGa:) created objects (kricw) and to 
regard manufactured articles (76 woinua) bearing the name of Christ as God. Where- 
fore, Gregory continues, Christ raised up “his servants, the emperors, rivals of the 
apostles, endowed with the . . . power of the Holy Spirit, not only to perfect and 
instruct mankind but also to destroy the demonic strongholds raised against the knowl- 
edge of God and to refute diabolical .. . heresy.” The emperors, roused by the damage 
done to the churches, summoned a council of bishops to undertake a scriptural 
examination of the “deceptive art of painting images in color (epi rijs drarnhijs Tév 
OmowwudTwV Xpwpatoupyias) that has seduced the mind of men from the exalted worship 
that is fitttzng for God to a groveling and material worship of creatures,’’ and to set 
forth under the inspiration of God their own views on this matter.” 

By way of a preface to its own decrees, the Council reviews briefly the main results 
of the first six oecumenical councils, in each instance stating the name of the emperor 
under which the council was held and summarizing the doctrinal questions there 
determined.** On the basis of this survey of the history of dogma they claim that they 
were led by the Holy Spirit to conclude that the art of painting is unlawful (a6éu:7ov), 
trespasses against the dogma of the incarnation of Christ, and subverts the six oecu- 
menical councils.** Specifically, the use of images is repugnant to them on Christo- 
logical grounds. For, in their judgment, it is derived from the Christology of the 
Nestorians** or that of Arius, Dioscorus, Eutyches, and Severus (= Monophysites),** 
and thus does violence (Tomos 3 begins here) to the doctrine of the union of the two 
natures (the divine and the human) in Christ, in one hypostasis (= one person), 
which admits of neither separation nor confusion.” 

They digress slightly to condemn the idea of representing by the graphic arts that 

9M. 216BC. 10 M. 217AB. 11 M. 221CD. 

12M, 225D, 22gADE. The relation between church and state which arises at this point I have discussed 
in a paper published in Stud: in honore di Giorgio La Piana CRETE Religtose, Rome, 1955 or 1956). 

13 M. 232E-237D. 14M. 240C. 15M. 241E. 


16 M. 244D. Arius is placed in this Monophysite company here and at n. 19 below because he anticipated 
Apollinarius in teaching that in Jesus Christ the place of the voids or the human rational soul was taken by 
the divine Logos. 

Nontheologians should perhaps be reminded that Nestorius was condemned (in 431 and 451) for teaching 
that Christ had two hypostases and two prosopa (or persons), one for each of his two natures, the divine 
and the human. The Monophysites, on the other hand, were expelled from the Orthodox Church (451) for 
having denied that Christ had more than one nature. This is a crude summary, which does not attempt to 
evaluate the justice of the charges or the merits of the case for the defense. 

17M. 245DE. 
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“which is believed by the heart and confessed by the mouth” as a senseless notion, 
inspired by sordid love of gain.** Thereafter, they revert to the two contradictory 
Christological heresies just mentioned which, they charge, underlie the whole icono- 
phile position. (1) Since the word Christ, they say, denotes both God and man, an 
icon of Christ would be regarded as an image of both God and man. In the irreverent 
mind of the man who painted it, such an image either circumscribes the uncircum- 
scribable divinity within the outline of created flesh, or confuses the unconfused 
union (of the divine and the human in Christ). In either case, both the painter and 
the worshiper of the image blaspheme against the Godhead, and both are guilty of the 
same heresy as Arius, Dioscorus, Eutyches, and the Acephali.** 

(2) Then, the antithetical argument that an image of Christ represents only his 
flesh which [the disciples] had seen, touched, and lived with”? is repudiated as 
Nestorian. The fathers had taught, they contend, that the flesh of Christ was also the 
flesh of the divine Logos, and could not be conceived of as divided therefrom, since 
it had been completely united with the divine nature and wholly deified. Similarly, 
when the divinity of the Son took up the nature of the flesh into his own hypostasis 
[= “person’’], the soul became the mediator between divinity and flesh. Thus, just as 
the flesh [of the man Jesus Christ] is also the flesh of the divine Logos, his soul is 
likewise the soul of the Logos. Both the soul and the body [of Christ] were deified, 
and were inseparable from the divinity even when the soul departed from the body 
at the time of the passion.” It is, therefore, impious to sever the flesh from the divinity 
and produce an image [of Christ] as if he were only a man. For to do this is to deprive 
Christ’s flesh of its deified character, and to make of it a separate hypostasis, and a 
fourth person in the Trinity. Under these circumstances, they insist, images were 
falsely so-called (pev8wriuws) and should neither be made nor reverenced.”* 

For the iconoclasts, the only true image was the Eucharist. When Christ, on the eve 
of the Crucifixion said of the Eucharistic elements, ““Take, eat... This is my body... 
This is my blood .. . This do in remembrance of me” (cf. Matt. 26:26-28; Mark 
14:22-24; Luke 22:17-20; I Cor. 11:23-26), he was in effect indicating that this was 
the only form or figure he had chosen that could represent his incarnation (és ov« 
adhdov eldous emthexGévtos map’ adrod év rH bm’ ovpavdr, 7) TUm0v, eixovioa: Thy abtod odpKwow 
dvvapevov). ‘Thus, the Eucharist is the image of Christ’s lifegiving body (7 eixdy 70d 
Cworotod Gwparos avrov), Whose purpose it was to reveal the mystery of his incarnation. 
In order to avoid idolatry, they point out, this Eucharistic icon of Christ did not have 
the appearance of a man, just as the human nature assumed by Christ at his birth did 
not constitute a separate person.” 

18M. 248E. 

19M. 252AB. The terms, circumscribable (meplyparros) and uncircumscribable (ameplyparros), with their 
roots, derivatives, and cognates, have a technical meaning in this discussion. That which is circumscribable 
can be seen by the eye and represented in a painting, mosaic, or picture. Uncircumscribable, on the other 
hand, is practically a synonym for “invisible.” That which is uncircumscribable cannot be seen and, 
consequently, cannot be depicted by an artist. A man is circumscribable and can be painted or photographed; 


his soul, like the plans or purposes which he forms in his mind, cannot. 
20 M. 256AB. 21M. 256E-257B. 22 M. 257E-260B: 23M. 261D-264C. 
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Moving on (in Tomos 4) to other grounds for hostility against images, to which it 
refers abusively once again as “the evil name of icons falsely so-called” (4 dé 7év 
pevsortpor eixdvov kaxwrupia), the Council objects that images were not derived from 
the tradition of Christ, or the apostles, or the fathers, and had no holy prayer of 
sanctification, whereby they might be transformed from the common to a state of 
holiness (apés 75 dyvov ék rod Kowod perevexOj). Consequently, the image remains a 
common, ordinary thing, without honor (or sanctity), just as it was when the painter 
completed it.** An attack is then made upon those, who, while agreeing with the 
condemnation of images of Christ for the reason that the two natures united in the 
one hypostasis of Christ are indivisible and unconfused, nevertheless could not under- 
stand why the same prohibition should extend to images of the Virgin Mary, the 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs, who were mere men, and not a union of the divine 
and the human in one hypostasis. 

This contention receives careful consideration by the iconoclasts. (1) First of all, 
they reply, since images of Christ are forbidden, there is no need for any other images.” 
(2) Christianity steers a middle course between Judaism and paganism, and follows 
the new path of piety with a distinctive God-given liturgy of its own that shuns the 
bloody offerings and holocausts of the Jews, as well as pagan sacrifice, manufacture 
of idols, and idolatry. The pagans invented ‘“‘the abominable art of image-making,”’ 
the iconoclasts say, because they had no belief in resurrection, and consequently 
attempted by means of idols to present things that were not present as if they were. 
But the Christian Church, which admits no foreign elements (ovdév trav Eévav éoriv év 
airq), could only reject this pagan practice as alien to it and as the invention of men 
possessed by demons.” (3) Moreover, the saints live eternally with God even though 
they have departed from this world; whoever believes he can set them up again as 
statues by a dead and hateful art that has never conferred life, but is the vain invention 
of the pagans, is guilty of blasphemy.” 

(4) Further, it is impossible to represent in the vulgar art of the pagans the Mother 
of God, whom the fulness of the Godhead overshadowed, and by whom the unap- 
proachable light shone upon us, since she is more exalted than the heavens and holier 
than the cherubim. (5) Similarly, it would be degrading to depict in pagan art the 
saints, who will reign with Christ, join him as judges (cvyxafédpovs) in the judgment 
of the world, and share in his glory (cuppdpdovs ris 66€ys5 adtod). The world was not 
worthy of them (Hebr. 11:38). Therefore, Christians, who have the hope of resurrec- 
tion, are not permitted to follow the customs of the demon-worshiping heathen and 
to insult with inglorious and lifeless material the saints, who are to shine in glory [in 
the age to come]. (6) Finally, the analysis of this point ends with another vigorous 
rejection of pagan rites and a reminder that Christ rebuked the demons who addressed 
him as God because he scorned testimony about his work from that quarter (cf. Mark 
1:25; Luke 4:41).”* 

Thereupon, the Horos proceeds to examine the passages in the fathers and in the 


24M. 268B-269C. 25M. 272ABD. 26M. 273BCD. 27M. 276D. 28M. 277CDE. 
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Scriptures which, it is claimed, support iconoclasm, and which, if properly under- 
stood, could not be gainsaid. The Council urges those who do not know these texts to 
learn them and lay them to heart (xarexérw), since they come from God. The first 
citations come from the Gospel of John: “God is a spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth” (4:24); ““No man hath seen God at any 
time” (1:18); “Ye have neither heard his voice . . . nor seen his shape” (5:37); 
“blessed [are they] that have not seen, and yet have believed” (20:29). Appeal is then 
made to the Old Testament, and first of all to the Second Commandment: “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above or that is in the earth beneath... .” (Exod. g0:4; Deut. 5:8). For on 
the mountain, “out of the midst of the fire: ye heard the voice of the words, but saw 
no similitude; only ye heard a voice” (Deut. 14:12).°° These quotations are followed 
by a selection from the Epistles of Paul: “And [they] changed the glory of the uncor- 
ruptible God into an image like to corruptible man . . . and worshiped and served 
the creature more than the Creator” (Rom. 1:23 and g5b); “Yea, though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more . . . For we 
walk by faith, not by sight” (II Cor. 5:16 and 7); and ‘‘So then faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God” (Rom. 10:17).* 

In Tomos 5, the iconoclasts pass on from the Bible to the fathers, beginning with 
the warning of Epiphanius,® Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus (d. 403), to his people to 
hold fast to their traditions, and not to set up images in the churches, in the cemeteries 
of the saints, or in private houses, but to remember God continually in their hearts 
and eschew flights of fancy brought on by the eyes and the wandering of the imagina- 
tion.** The same principle, they say, was enunciated by Gregory the Theologian [of 
Nazianzus], who maintained that it was shameful (fps) to put faith in colors, rather 
than in the heart, since that [faith] which reposes in colors is easily effaced.** Next they 
quote from a work attributed to John Chrysostom (d. 407), according to which we 
enjoy the presence of the saints in their writings, from which we obtain images, not 
of their bodies, but of their souls, since their words are the images of their souls.** 

Likewise, they continue, St. Basil (of Caesarea in Cappadocia) had declared that the 
study of the sacred Scriptures constitutes the best path to the ascertainment of what 
is fitting, because they provide a guide for conduct as well as the biographies of 

29M. 280DE. 80 M. 284C. 81 M. 285BC. 

82 These words cited as from Epiphanius by the iconoclasts have not been preserved apart from the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of 754. Nevertheless, they have been accepted as genuine even by Ostrogorsky, 
Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilderstreites, pp. 67f., 75, 101, 102f., 109-111, who (op. cit., pp. 
61-113) criticizes Karl Holl’s attempt (‘Die Schriften des Epiphanius gegen die Bilderverehrung,” Sitzungs- 
berichte d. pr. Ak. d. Wiss., Berlin 1916, pp. 828-868, reprinted in Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirch- 
engeschichte, 2, Der Osten, Tiibingen 1928, 351-387), to authenticate the whole corpus of passages adduced 
by the iconoclasts on the authority of Epiphanius, and condemns as spurious all the allegedly Epiphanian 
fragments except those reproduced at this point. Franz Délger, Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 191 (1929), 
353-372, supports Holl against Ostrogorsky; cf. Hans Barion, “Quellenkritisches zum byzantinischen Bilder- 
streit,”” Rémische Quartalschrift, 38 (1930), 78-90. I will discuss these and other reviews in my book. 

33 M. 292DE; Ostrogorsky, Studien, pp. 67f.; Karl Holl, op. cit., p. 363, who gives references to some other 
Sources. 


34 M. 297A; a paraphrase of Gregory, Carmina theologica; 2, Poemata moralia, MPG, 37, 913, lines gof. 
35 M. 300AB. 
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blessed men that serve as animate images of a godly life and inspiration for the 
emulation of godlike deeds.** In the next patristic citation, Athanasius (d. 373), whom 
they describe as the Beacon of Alexandria, commiserates with worshipers of creatures 
(kriopara), because, though endowed with sight and hearing themselves, they pray to 
that which cannot see or hear, and because a creature cannot be saved by a creature.” 
A similar argument, they note, is to be found in Amphilochius of Iconium, who 
protested against the representation on tablets of the physical faces of the saints in 
colors, since, he said, we do not need such things but rather to imitate their way of 
life by virtuous deeds of our own.** Theodotus of Ancyra, an associate of Cyril of 
Alexandria, is then cited for the doctrine that Christians have been taught to fashion 
images (i8éas) of the saints, not by means of figures of material colors, but by imitating 
their virtues, which are really living images (ofdpy rwas éupdxovs eixdvas), with the aid 
of books in which their exploits are recorded, so as to be stimulated in this way to a 
zeal like theirs. After rhetorically inquiring of those who favor images what benefit is 
derived from them, or to what spiritual contemplation reflection on them leads, he 
concludes that they are fruitless and the invention of diabolical cunning.” 

Perhaps the most interesting of these references to the fathers are the excerpts from 
the letter the ecclesiastical historian Eusebius of Caesarea wrote to Constantia, the 
sister of Constantine the Great and wife of Licinius. Constantia had asked Eusebius 
to send her an image of Christ. In refusing to grant her request, Eusebius inquires, 
“What, or of what nature is that which you call an image of Christ? Is it the true and 
unchangeable image which indicates the characteristics that are his by nature (rHv 
GAnOn Kat aueradhdakrov, Kat hiae Tos a’tod xapaxrnpas Pépovoav)? Or do you mean that 
which he assumed for our sake, when he put on the shape (oxjua) of the form of a 
servant (cf. Phil. 2:5ff.)? But I do not believe you are looking for an image of the 
form of God, since you have learned from him [i.e., Christ] ‘that no man hath known 
the Father, save the Son; neither would any man know the Son himself properly, save 
the Father who begat Him’ (cf. Matt. 11:27).... Undoubtedly, therefore, you seek 
an image of the form of the servant and of the garment of flesh with which he was 
clothed for our sake. But, we know that this was mixed (dvaxexpaoOar) with the glory 

36M. 300AB: Meylorn yap 456s rpds rhy rob KabnKovros edperiv, 6 dyios py Baclreros, 4} pedérn Tov Ccomvevatwr 
ypagdap - éy ravrats yap kal al r&v rpdtewy vrodjKat evplaxovra, Kal ol Blot ray paxaplwy dvipdy avayparro: mapadedopévor, 
oléy reves elxdves Eupuxor rhs kara Gedy modirelas, TH pmyunuart tov Kara Oedy Epywy mpoxeluevor. AS a sample of the 
merit of John Mendham, The Seventh General Council, London 1850, a translation of the Acts of the 
Second Council of Nicaea, note (op. cit., 386): “the great Basil observes—‘the most effective way to the 
attainment of that which is fitting to us is diligent application to the inspired Scriptures, for by these are 
the principles of good actions discovered; and the lives of blessed men being written herein are handed 
down to us, being, as it were, certain living images of the conversation which is according to God, by their 
imitation of the works which are according to God.’ ’’ On the whole Mendham’s work deserves the highest 
praise. He usually renders the Greek with felicity and skill; and I have occasionally borrowed from him. 
Still, he is often inaccurate, as in the last clause quoted, and must be used with caution. 

87 M. 300E. With the aid of Guido Miller, Lexicon Athanasianum, Berlin 1952, the sources of this quota- 


tion can be identified as: Athanasius, Contra gentes, 13, Migne, Pat. Gr., 25, 29 A; idem, Epistola ad 
Adelphium Episcopum, MPG, 26, 1081C. Both passages are transcribed faithfully from Athanasius except 


for minor changes. 
88 M. 301D; cf. K. V. Zetterstéen, ed., “Eine homilie des Amphilochius von Ikonium iiber Basilius von 
Casarea,” Oriens Christianus, 31 (1934), 68.22ff. 
889 M. 309E-312A. 
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of the Godhead, and that his ‘mortality has been swallowed up of life’ (cf. II Cor. 
5:4). ... Who, then, would be able to portray (katraxapdéfar) the brilliant, dazzling 
splendor of such dignity and glory in lifeless, inanimate colors and lines, when even 
the blessed disciples on the Mount [of Transfiguration] could not look upon him but 
fell upon their faces and confessed that the sight was more than they could endure 
(adépnrov)? If, therefore, his incarnate form attained such glory and was transfigured 
by the Godhead dwelling within it, what must we say of it when, after stripping off 
mortality and washing away corruption, he transformed the appearance of the form 
of a servant into the glory of Lord and God—after his victory over death, his ascent 
into heaven, his sessio on the royal throne at the right hand of God the Father, and 
his coming to rest in the indescribable and ineffable bosom of the Father, being hailed 
by the heavenly powers as he ascended and was restored thereto with the words, ‘Lift 
up your gates, ye princes, and be ye lifted up ye everlasting doors, and the king of 
glory shall come in’?”’ (Ps. 23 [Lxx]:7-9).*° Foregoing further citation of Scriptural 
and patristic authorities, in order to avoid excessive length, Tomos 5 1s brought to an 
end with this passage, and with a prohibition, unanimously enacted, of all images of 
all materials and colors fashioned by the “evil art of painters.”* 

At the opening of Tomos 6, which contains the canons and anathemas of the 
Council, the iconoclasts sternly forbid the production of images, their worship 
(tpooxvyjoat), erection in churches or private homes, or concealment. Bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons who disregarded this ordinance were to be deposed, while recalci- 
trant monks or laymen were to be anathematized and subjected to prosecution under 
the imperial laws as foes of God’s commandments and the teaching of the fathers.” 
At the same time, to avoid abuse of this edict, persons in authority over churches and 
holy places are warned not to use fervor against icons as a pretext for seizing sacred 
vessels, vestments, and tapestries, or any other consecrated objects which are covered 
with images,** so as to apply them to other purposes. Such transformations, it 1s 
provided, could be made only with the approval of the oecumenical patriarch and on 
the authorization of the emperors. Similarly, nobles and laymen are enjoined from 
taking over churches and converting them to their own uses, as many had already 
done.** 

Following conciliar tradition, the bishops of the Council claim apostolic authority 
(arooro\tKGs eivetv) and the guidance of the Holy Spirit (morevoper rvedua Xpirrod exe). 
Under these auspices, they set forth a series of anathemas,** the first seven of which 

40M. 313A-D. This interesting text is not to be found in the extant corpus of Eusebius’ writings, but its 
authenticity seems to have been admitted even by the orthodox, who, in their refutation (M. 313Df..), 
concentrated their fre on the Arianizing tendencies of Eusebius’ theology, which they deemed sufficient 
to invalidate his testimony, and did not attempt to question its authorship. 

On the theological problems involved, see George Florovsky, “Origen, Eusebius, and the Iconoclastic 
Controversy,” Church History, 19 (1950), 77-96. The Biblical quotation at the end is taken from the 
Septuagint version, in which Psalm 23 is the equivalent, except for some variants, of Psalm 24 of the English. 

41M. 324CDE. 42M. 328BC. 

43M. 329DE, 332B. On the acts of vandalism and misuse of ecclesiastical property that had occurred, see 


Martin, op. cit. (in note 2 above), 40, n. 3, 45, n. 6, 51. 
44M. 992DE. 45 M. 333BC. 
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summarize the Trinitarian and Christological doctrine of the Church as formulated 
at the fifth and sixth oecumenical councils, and in the first, second, and eleventh 
anathemas of Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) against Nestorius.*° ‘They then go on to deal 
with images. These anathemas, together with the remainder of the Horos are given 
below in full translation. 

“8. If anyone endeavors to contemplate the divine form of God the Logos in his 
incarnation through the medium of material colors, and does not worship him with 
the whole heart, with the eyes of the mind, as he sits in excelsis, more dazzling than 
the sun, at the right hand of God, on the throne of glory, anathema.*’ 

‘‘g. If anyone seeks to circumscribe by material colors in images of human form the 
uncircumscribable substance and hypostasis of God the Logos because of the incarna- 
tion, and does not, on the contrary, teach (@eoAoyet) that he is nonetheless uncircum- 
scribable even after the incarnation, anathema.*® 
“10. If anyone attempts to portray in an image the inseparable hypostatic union of 
the nature of the God Logos and [his] flesh, or the One [Person], unconfused and 
undivided, that arose out of the two [natures], calling it Christ,—since the name Christ 
signifies both God and man,—and thus monstrously contriving a confusion of the two 
natures, anathema.” 

“11. If anyone isolates the flesh united to the hypostasis of the God Logos, con- 
sidering it by itself in mere thought, and hence sets out to make an image of it, 
anathema.” 

‘19. If anyone divides the One Christ into two hypostases, separating the Son of 
God from the son of the Virgin Mary, and does not confess him to be one and the same, 
but [argues] that the union of the two is a relative one, so that he may portray the son 
of the Virgin as if he had a separate hypostasis, anathema.” 

“1g, If anyone represents in an image the flesh divinized by union with the divine 
Logos, as if separating it from the Godhead, which assumed it and deified it, and there- 
fore picturing it as devoid of divinity, anathema.” 

‘14. If anyone tries to depict in lifeless colors God the Logos, who, existing in the 
form of God, assumed the form of a servant in his own hypostasis and became in all 
respects like us, except for sin, [regarding him] as if he were a mere man, and seeks to 
separate him from his inseparable and unchangeable divinity (@eérnros), thus intro- 
ducing a fourth member (rerpé8a) into the holy and life-giving Trinity, anathema.” 

“in. If anyone does not acknowledge Mary, ever a virgin, to be properly and truly 
Mother of God (6eoréxov), and higher than all creation, visible and invisible, and does 

46M. 333E-336D. 

47 M. 336E. In my translation, I have used the indicative mood exclusively in rendering the apodoses of 
the anathemas. The Greek text presents a mélange of indicatives, subjunctives, and optatives. This syntactical 
eccentricity must be explained as the result of (a) itacism, (b) carelessness and inconsistency on the part of 
scribes and correctors, and (c) lack of precision in the use of moods that is by no means uncommon in the 


eighth century. Perhaps grammatical order may be restored in the critical edition of the Acta to be prepared 
by Professor Johannes Straub of Erlangen, who, however, is still working on the proceedings of the Council 


of 553- 
43 M. 337C. 49M. 340C. 50 M. 341A. 51M. 341CD. 52M. 341E. 53 M. 344C. 
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not with sincere faith entreat intercession of her, as one who has the privilege of 
speaking openly (wappnoiav) to our God, whom she bore, anathema.” 

“16. If anyone ventures to set up profitless figures of all the saints in lifeless, speech- 
less images made of material colors—for this is a vain invention (émivo) and the 
discovery of diabolical craft—and does not, on the contrary, reproduce their virtues in 
himself as animate, living images with the aid of what has been revealed about them 
in books, in order to be stimulated to zeal similar to theirs, as our inspired fathers 
have said, anathema. 

‘17. If anyone does not confess that all the saints from the beginning of time until 
the present day, who pleased God before the law, under the law, and under grace, are 
honored in His sight both in soul and body, and does not, according to the tradition 
of the Church, entreat their prayers since they have the wappyciay to intercede for the 
world, anathema.*® 

‘18. If anyone does not confess the resurrection of the dead, the judgment, and the 
reward to each according to his deserts by the righteous scales of God, and [does not 
confess] that there is no end of punishment or of the heavenly kingdom, which 1s the 
enjoyment of God, ‘for the kingdom of heaven,’ according to the divine apostle (Rom. 
14:17), ‘is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit,’ 
anathema.*” 

‘yg. If anyone does not accept this, our holy seventh oecumenical council, but 
criticizes it in any way, and does not endorse without reserve what it has decreed in 
accordance with the teaching of divinely inspired Scripture, anathema from the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and the seven oecumenical councils.” 

“oo. These things having been determined by us with all precision and unity 
(€ujedeias), we ordain that no one shall be permitted to set forth any doctrine other 
than this or to write, or contrive, or think, or teach contrary to it; and that any who 
dare to devise, or bring forward, or teach, or impart a different doctrine to those who 

54M. 345AB. In my book I shall examine carefully the history of the Emperor Constantine V’s allegedly 
radical teaching about Mary, including his unwillingness to grant her the title Theotokos, etc.; cf. Martin, 
op. cit. (in note 2 above), pp. 42, 4o9f.; Ostrogorsky, Studien, pp. 7-45. Concerning the Byzantine doctrine 
of Mary, see S. Salaville in Maria, Etudes sur la Sainte Vierge, ed. Hubert du Manoir, 1, Paris 1949, 247-326, 
cf. 327ff., 428f.; ibid., 2, Paris 1952, 403ff.; Martin Jugie, L’immaculée conception dans l’écriture sainte et 
dans la tradition orientale, Rome 1952, 114ff. and passim; idem, La mort et l’assomption de la Sainte Vierge 
Marie, Studi e Testt, 114, Vatican City 1944, 226ff. 

68 M. 345CD. In a learned and provocative paper, ‘“The iconoclastic council of St. Sophia (815) and its 
definition (épos),”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 7 (1953), Paul J. Alexander argues that the iconoclasts in 815 
did much more than merely copy the arguments of the Council of 754 and actually made important innova- 
tions hitherto ignored by historians. He admits that there is nothing particularly striking about their Horos, 
but maintains that the original note was introduced, more or less surreptitiously, in some of their patristic 
citations, the burden of which was that the only valid image of the saints was imitation of their virtues by 
pious Christians. There is no doubt that this concept is to be found in the iconoclastic catena of patristic 
testimonies published by Ostrogorsky, Studien, as well as in Alexander’s fuller and better edition of these 
same texts. But it cannot be said that this theory of an image was new in 815 either in itself or in the 
emphasis that was laid upon it. For it occurs not only in the passage here translated but also at several other 
points in the Horos of 754, in the excerpts quoted from the fathers: see above, nn. 36, 38, 39, cf. nn. 33, 35. 
Furthermore, if there were anything new or startling about this doctrine in 815, is it not strange that, as 
Alexander shows, Patriarch Nicephorus’s refutation of the theological principles of the Horos of 815 almost 


completely ignores it? 
56 M. 348DE. 57 M. 349C. 58 M. 349DE. 
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wish to be converted from any heresy whatsoever to the acknowledgment of the truth, 
or [who dare] to introduce novelty of expression or innovation of language in order to 
overturn these, our decrees, shall, if bishops or clergy, be deposed, the bishops from 
their bishopric, the clergy from orders, and shall, if monks or laymen, be anathe- 
matized.*° 

“The most divine Emperors Constantine (V) and Leo (IV) said: ‘Let the holy 
oecumenical council declare if the decree that has just been read was proclaimed with 
the approbation of all the most holy bishops.’ | 

“The holy council cried out: ‘We all believe thus; we are all of one mind; we have 
all signed unanimously and freely; we all hold the orthodox faith; offering our adora- 
tion to a spiritual Godhead, we all worship spiritually. This is the faith of the 
apostles, this is the faith of the fathers, this is the faith of the orthodox. Thus have all 
who serve God worshiped him. Long live the Emperors! O Lord, grant them a pious 
life. Eternal be the memory of Constantine and Leo. You are the peace of the world. 
May your faith preserve you. Honor Christ, and he will watch over you. You have 
confirmed orthodoxy. O Lord, grant them a pious life. Let there be no envy of your 
royal authority. God preserve your rule. God give you a peaceful reign. Your life is 
the life of the orthodox. Heavenly King, protect the kings of the earth. Through you 
the universal church has gained peace. You are the lights of orthodoxy. O Lord, 
preserve the lights of the world. Eternal be the memory of Constantine and Leo. 
Long live the new Constantine, [our] most pious Emperor. Lord preserve him who 
is orthodox like his family before him (dé yévovs). Grant him, O Lord, a pious life. 
Let there be no envy of his royal authority.—Long live the most pious Empress. God 
preserve the pious and orthodox Empress.— 

“Let there by no envy of your royal authority. May God preserve your rule. May 
God grant you a peaceful reign. You have affirmed the inconfusability [of the natures] 
in the incarnation of Christ. You have proclaimed more firmly the inseparability of 
the two natures of Christ. You have confirmed the doctrine of the six holy oecumenical 
councils. You have destroyed all worship of idols. You have gained a victory over the 
teachers of this heresy. You have laid the brand of infamy upon all who are contrary- 
minded. 

“You have destroyed the conceit (¢pévnua) of the heretics, Germanus, George, and 
Mansur [= John of Damascus]. Anathema to the vacillating Germanus, the wood- 
worshiper. Anathema to George, his fellow-heretic (éuéppov.), the falsifier (dadcevry) 
of the teachings of the fathers. Anathema to Mansur, the Saracen-minded, who has a 
name of ill-omen [i.e., an Arab name]. Anathema to Mansur, the image-worshiper, the 
writer of falsehoods. Anathema to Mansur, who insults Christ and plots against the 
Empire. Anathema to Mansur, who teaches impiety and perverts the meaning of the 
Holy Scripture. The Trinity has deposed these three.” 

59M. 352CD. 60M. 952E-353C. 
61M. 356CD. The champions of orthodoxy specially selected for anathematization by the iconoclasts, 


besides John of Damascus, the famous theologian (d. 749), who wrote three orations supporting the use of 
images, to say nothing of the renowned mnyy yvdoews (De fide orthodoxa), were Germanus I, Patriarch of 
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Detailed analysis and criticism of the iconoclastic Horos must be deferred. But 
attention should be drawn to the anathema directed against John of Damascus, who 
is described as Sapaxnvddpov, “Saracen-minded,” the term of opprobrium usually 
applied by the supporters of images to the iconoclasts. It is at least interesting, as I 
hope to show elsewhere, that John of Damascus, the zealous champion of images, grew 
up in the Arab court, in close contact with the Muslims. Is it really as obvious as many 
believe that the Muslim and Semitic scruples against idols gave the impetus to Byzan- 
tine iconoclasm? At the very least, it would appear, Arab influence here has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

The principal emphasis in both the iconoclastic attack upon the images and the 
orthodox rebuttal is upon principles of Christian theology. This is made clear by the 
above paraphrase and translation, which may now be concluded with a brief summary. 
The iconoclasts opposed the use of images for four main reasons. In the first place, 
they regarded the use of images as a mark of idolatry that had been condemned not 
only in both the Old Testament and the New Testament, but also by the fathers of 
the Church. They were offended by the material character of images, which, they felt, 
never ceased to be ordinary physical objects, and always remained devoid of grace or 
sanctity. Second, they reasoned that, since Christ is both God and man, images of 
Christ involve either circumscription of the uncircumscribable Godhead and a 
Monophysite confusion of the two natures or a Nestorian division of the human from 
the divine in Christ that results in a separate hypostasis of the flesh of Christ and 
introduces a fourth member into the Trinity. Third, they maintained that the 
Eucharist was the only true image of Christ. Fourth, in condemning the manufacture 
and use of images of the saints and the martyrs, they laid stress on a number of texts, 
according to which the only admissible images of the saints were their virtues, which 
it was the duty of every Christian to exemplify in himself. 

Whatever one’s own theological predilections may be, it must be admitted that the 
iconoclasts presented the best possible case that could be made against the use of 
images. ‘They omit nothing of importance that could be said on their side, and present 
their material with force, logic, and energy. The further question of the validity of 
their argument when tested by comparison with that of their opponents will form the 
subject of a subsequent paper. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. DUMBARTON OAKS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Constantinople (715-730), the author of a number of important letters, who was deposed by the Emperor 
Leo III because of his unyielding support of the images, and George of Cyprus, who is noted chiefly for his 
defense of the images in his Novéecla yépovros epi rév dylwy elxévwy. For bibliography, see Ostrogorsky, 
Geschichte, pp. 120-123, 131f., 1306. 
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Xl 


THE ETHICAL THEORY OF IMAGES 
FORMULATED BY THE ICONOCLASTS 
IN 754 AND 815 


This essay is a revised version of parts of the two . 
papers on iconoclasm which I read at the Dum- 
barton Oaks Symposium of 1951. 


denounce all representations of Christ but only those which at- 
tempted in one way or another to simulate his outward form or 
appearance by means of painting or sculpture. In fact, they specifically en- 
dorsed what they called the image of Christ as set forth in the Eucharist.’ 
This fact and the orthodox reply thereto, that the Eucharist was actually 
Christ himself, not merely his image,” are familiar to all students of the 
subject. Many, however, seem not to be aware that the iconoclasts at the 
same time announced their approval of still another, and, from the ethical 
point of view, at least, more significant conception of an image, which 
described the virtues of the saints as living images and called for their 
imitation. According to this definition of images, one should put reliance, 
not upon pictorial representations, but upon the scriptures and the biog- 
raphies of the saints. . 
This spiritual or ethical interpretation of the image is probably to be 
understood as a part of the iconoclastic campaign to purify Christian wor- 
ship of what many took to be superstitious and idolatrous practices. Our 
knowledge of these iconoclastic efforts in the direction of reform, dating 
from the so-called First Iconoclastic period (726-787), we owe principally 
to the text of the pos (Horos, or dogmatic definition) and anathemas pro- 
nounced by the iconoclastic Council of 754, which have been preserved to us 
in their refutation by the orthodox party (which favored the use of images ) 
at the Sixth Session (Tomoi 5 and 6, respectively) of the Seventh Oecumen- 
ical Council, held in Nicaea in 787. For reasons I have stated elsewhere,’ 
this version of the proceedings of the Council of 754 may be accepted with- 
out the slightest reserve as a reliable record of iconoclastic doctrine and 
belief. 
Apart from a brief general introduction and conclusion, the florilegium 
of 754 consists of eight excerpts from the fathers, of which all but two deal 
with what I shall, for the sake of brevity, call the ethical theory of the image. 


A T their famous Council of 754, the iconoclasts, as is well known, did not 


+]. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 13 (Florence, 1767, in 
the anastatic reprint, Paris — Leipzig, 1902, cited below as Mansi, 13), 261 D-264 C. 
For the large and growing bibliography on the iconoclastic controversy, I must refer to my 
forthcoming article in the new edition of the fourth volume of the Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory. 

? Mansi, 18, 264 D-268 A. 

*“The argument for iconoclasm as presented by the iconoclastic Council of 754,” Late 
classical and mediaeval studies in honor of Professor Albert Matthias Friend, Jr. (Princeton, 
1954). In what follows I repeat, for the sake of the argument, which would otherwise be diffi- 
cult to follow, a very small (and révised) portion of my summary of the épos of 754. 
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In the first of the other two, Athanasius maintains that it is ridiculous for 
sentient beings to pray to insensate objects, since salvation cannot be ob- 
tained from what is created. In the second, the ecclesiastical historian, 
Eusebius of Caesarea, writing to the Empress Constantia, contends that it is 
impossible to produce an image of Christ because the presence of the divine 
within him at all stages of his existence put him beyond the range of mortal 
images. Thus the florilegium lays considerable stress upon the spiritual view 
of the image.* 

The basic principle underlying this concept occurs in the first quotation 
in the florilegium, which comes from Epiphanius of Cyprus, who had urged 
his people not to set up images in churches, in cemeteries of the saints, or in 
private houses, but always to remember God in their hearts.°® This idea lies 
behind the citation of a poem of Gregory of Nazianzus, according to whom 
“it is shameful to put trust in colors and not in the heart, for that [faith] 
which is in colors is easily washed away, while that which is in the depth 
of the mind is dear to me.” ° The florilegium then embraces a passage from 
a work attributed to St. John Chrysostom, who is reported as saying, “we 
enjoy the presence of the saints in their writings, in which we have images, 
not of their bodies, but of their souls, since their words are images of their 
souls.” ’ The practical consequences of this doctrine are more clearly enun- 
ciated by Basil of Caesarea, who maintained, the iconoclasts say, that “the 
study of the holy writings constitutes the best path to the ascertainment of 
what is proper, because they provide a guide for conduct, together with the 

* Mansi, 13, 800 E, 313 A-D. Actually, the six passages dealing with the ethical theory of 
images occupy 49 lines of space in Mansi as against 45 for Athanasius (6) and Eusebius 
(39), and 16 in the conclusion. But their relative importance can be gauged by the fact that 
the six passages on the spiritual view of the image are separately refuted by the orthodox 
spokesman at great length in approximately 8 full columns of Mansi (ca. 511 lines), while the 
other two texts get 5 columns (ca. 317 lines) of refutation. 

In this paper, I do not discuss the ultimate sources used by the iconoclasts in formulating 
the ethical theory of the image. To this question I hope to return later. Cf. Jean Daniélou, 
Origéne (Paris, 1948), 48; George Florovsky, “Origen, Eusebius and the Iconoclastic Contro- 
versy,” Church History, 19 (1950), 91; Paul J. Alexander, loc. cit. (n. 13 below), 50, 56; 
Wigbert Hess, “Imago Dei,” Benediktinische Zeitschrift, 29 (1953), 370-400, especially 385 
ff. 

* Mansi, 18, 292 DE: mpocéyere éavtois, Kai kpateite Tas mapaddcets, as mapedaBere py 
éxkAlynre defid, pdt dpiorepd « . » Kal év TovTw pynpny ExeTe, TExva GyarnTd, TOD uN dvahépew 
cixovas én’ exxAnoias, pyre ev Tols KOLNTNpiols TOY ayiwy GAA’ det did pynns ExeTE TOV Oedv ev Tais 
kapdias tov dAd’ otre Kat’ olKov KOLVOV. 

® Mansi, 13, 297 A: BBpis wiotw exew ev xpwopact, kal wy év Kapdia. 7 wey yap ev ypopaow 
ebyepas exrdiverau’ 7 8¢ év TH Babe Tod vods, éxelvn €“ol mpooptAns: 

7 Mansi, 13, 300 A: fpeis 8a Trav ypadpdv THs TOV ayiwy dmo\avopevy tapovoias, odyt THY 
gupdtuv aitév, ddAAG Tov Woydy Tas eikovas ExovTES. TA Yap Tap’ avrov eipypeva, Tov Wuxdv adray 
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biographies of the blessed ones, that serve as living images of a godly life and 
the inspiration for the emulation of god-like behavior.” ® 

Furthermore, the iconoclasts continue, invoking the authority of Am- 
philochius of Iconium, “there is no point in painting the physical faces of the 
saints with colors on tablets, since we do not need such things but rather to 
imitate their way of life by virtuous deeds of our own.” ® A similar argu- 
ment was made, they add, by Theodotus of Ancyra, the contemporary and 
theological ally of Cyril of Alexandria, for Theodotus believed that “we 
have been taught, not to fashion images of the saints by means of material 
colors, but rather to imitate their virtues, which are really living images, with 
the aid of what has been recorded about them in books, so that we may be 
stimulated in this way to a zeal like theirs.” *° 

The same thought is latent, though not directly expressed, in the eighth 
anathema of the Council of 754, which condemns anyone who would con- 
template the incarnate Logos “through the medium of material colors, and 
does not worship him with the whole heart, with the eyes of the mind, as he 
sits in excelsis, more dazzling than the sun, at the right hand of God, on the 
throne of glory.” * The whole case in behalf of this type of image is sum- 
marized in the sixteenth anathema of the Council as follows: 


If anyone ventures to set up profitless figures of all the saints in soul-less, speech- 
less images made of material colors — for this is a vain invention and the discovery of 
diabolical craft — and does not, on the contrary, reproduce their virtues in himself as 
‘actually living images, with the aid of what has been recorded about them in books, in 
order to be stimulated to zeal like theirs, as our inspired fathers have said, let him be 
anathema.!2 


This iconoclastic doctrine of the image has much to recommend it, and 
would undoubtedly have commanded universal assent as an ethical principle, 
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even in orthodox circles, had it not been combined with hostility to other, 
more conventional kinds of images. It is not surprising, therefore, that it was 
revived during the second iconoclastic controversy (813-843) and was in- 
corporated in the Acts of the iconoclastic Council of 815 convoked by the 
iconoclastic Emperor Leo V (813-820). 

This time, the theory of the image propounded by the Council of 754 is to 
be found only in the florilegium of patristic authorities. From what remains 
of the Acts of the Council of 815, there is no indication that this idea pene- 
trated also into the anathemas of that council, although it is not impossible 
that it may have appeared in a portion of the proceedings that is no longer 
extant. In the reconstruction of the florilegium of 815, which we owe to the 
patient labors of Professor Paul Alexander,” it can be seen that the icono- 
clasts of 815 copied out five of the total of six passages in the florilegium of 
754 that were concerned with the view of images here under review, taking 
over with little or no change the quotations from Epiphanius, Gregory, John 
Chrysostom, Amphilochius, and Theodotus. Because of their brevity and 
conciseness, these texts make up what is in some ways the strongest expres- 
sion of this theory of the image in the entire history of iconoclasm. Indeed, 
the clearest and fullest of these, that of Theodotus, represents this doctrine 
of the image in all its facets more precisely and more unambiguously than 
any of the new passages introduced into the florilegium by the iconoclasts 
of 815. This can be made clear from the following summary: ™ 


A. Texts bearing more or less directly upon the ethical theory of images. 


18. Asterius of Amaseia (MPG, 40, 168 B) warns against painting 
figures of Christ, since it was enough that Christ had humiliated himself 


* Until recently our knowledge of the proceedings of the Council of 815 was limited to 
the fragments collected and published by Daniel Serruys, “Les Actes du concile iconoclaste de 
l’'an 815,” Ecole Frangaise de Rome, Mélanges darchéologie et @histoire, 23 (1903), 345~351. 
This collection of fragments was improved and revised by Georg Ostrogorsky, Studien zur 
Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilderstreites, Historische Untersuchungen, 5 (Breslau, 1929), 
48-51. Both of these scholars gleaned their material from the treatise Nicephorus wrote to 
refute the work of the iconoclasts in 815; both of them confined their search to the dpos Of 
815. Recently, Professor Paul Alexander has carried out further dredging operations in the 
same stream and has come up with a number of hitherto undiscovered fragments of the épos, 
plus a considerable portion of the florilegium of 815: “The iconoclastic Council of St. Sophia 
(815) and its Definition (Horos),” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 7 (1953), 37-66. 

“I give brief summaries of the patristic texts assembled by the iconoclasts, restricting my- 
self here to epitomizing the material at hand. Critical questions of authorship, as well as a 
detailed critique of the florilegium as a whole, I postpone to another time. The numeration of 
the fragments is that of Alexander, loc. cit. On excerpts 29 (Nilus to Olympiodorus) and 30 C 
(Epiphanius to Theodosius), see Gabriel Millet, “Les iconoclastes et la croix, 4 propos d’une 
inscription de Cappadoce,” Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 34 (1910), 99 f. 
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once at the time of the incarnation, and urges men to carry the incorporeal 
Logos spiritually (vonrés) in their souls. 

19. A certain Leontius, commenting on Luke 9.28, remarks on the dif_i- 
culty of producing an image (eixéva) of Christ, since he had appeared in 
many different guises — in the baptism, in the transfiguration, in the cruci- 
fixion, in the tomb, and in the resurrection. “If you want a likeness 
(éuorwoidiov ) of Christ,” Leontius says, “lay it in your heart, for the Lord 
cannot be represented in an image.” 

20. Theodotus of Ancyra (from 754), here described as Theodotus of 
Galatia. 

21. Basil of Seleuceia: Men should not honor those who have lived 
virtuous lives by means of pagan colors but should be reminded of them by 
studying written records and be spurred to imitate their zeal. 

22. Amphilochius of Iconium (from 754, with additions emphasizing 
the value of reading about the saints). 

23. Basil of Caesarea (MPG, 44, 273 AB) stresses man’s ability to make 
himself like God and contrasts this with the vanity and futility of images. 

25. Gregory of Nazianzus (from 754). 

26. Christ should not be depicted by visual means, John Chrysostom 
objects, since he dwells in heaven, governs the universe, suffers when a soul 
rejects him, and is nourished only by the salvation of believers. 

28. John Chrysostom (from 754). 

80 A. Epiphanius (from 754). 

30 B. Ina long series of excerpts from Epiphanius, in which images are 
denounced for a number of reasons, the faithful are admonished to emulate 
the patriarchs and the prophets (p. 63), and, also, as it would seem, although 
the Greek is a little peculiar (p. 64. 3f.: odxoby eixdvas adradv ras ab’radv évrohas 
du dperdv orjowper), to regard the commandments of the apostles as models 
(or images ) for imitation. 


B. Iconoclastic texts irrelevant to the ethical theory of images. 


17. A text from the Apostolic Constitutions warns against the use of 
unsuitable (i.e., pictorial) decoration (dxoopor xéopov) in the representa- 
tion of the cross. 

24. According to Gregory of Nyssa one should not worship the form of 
the Servant, but God the Logos, existing in the glory of the Father and in 
the form of God.” 


27. John Chrysostom alludes to a sculptural (?) representation of the 


* J have transferred this text from the relevant list in which Alexander, loc. cit., p. 44, 
places it, because it seers to me to have nothing to do with the ethical theory of images. 
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story of Genesis 18 (Abraham, Sarah, and the three angels), and rejects this 
and other similar works of pagan inspiration. 

29. Nilus advises Olympiodorus (MPG, 79, 577 D) that, except for an 
incised cross, the sanctuary should remain free of pictorial adornment. 

30C. Ina letter to the Emperor Theodosius I, Epiphanius rejects images 
on account of the lack of patristic warrant for their use, and urges the Em- 
peror to order, under penalty of a fine, that textiles decorated with images 
of the apostles or of the prophets or of Christ be used for the burial of the 
poor, that wall paintings be obliterated, and that mosaics be removed, or at 
least that no more be laid, since the fathers had authorized no figures except 
that of the cross. 

30 D. Epiphanius relates how he deliberately tore down a hanging be- 
cause it had a representation of Christ or one of the saints, and suggested that 
it be used to bury some poor man. In replacing this curtain by a plain one, 
he asks that no such works (i.e., none decorated with images) be placed in 
the churches. 

From this résumé it can be seen that, of the twelve excerpts added to 
the florilegium of 754 by the iconoclasts of 815, only six (or seven if we 
count number 24, which is not really pertinent) are concerned with the 
ethical theory of the image: a text of Epiphanius (30 B), which is the only 
one of the new texts that states the full doctrine of the florilegium of 754 as 
summarized in the sixteenth anathema of its épos (translated above; see 
n. 12), two others (from Basil of Seleuceia [21] and Basil of Caesarea [23] ), 
which allude to it in one way or another, two more (from Asterius [18] and 
Leontius [19] ), which are cited as witnesses for the slightly less explicit, but 
closely related, form of the “ethical” definition of the image, i-e., that Chris- 
tians should carry the image of Christ in their souls, and another from 
Chrysostom (26), which touches upon salvation. Thus the florilegium of 
754, much of which is incorporated within that of 815, as we have seen, was 
reinforced in 815 by a number of additional patristic citations, which were, 
however, inspired by those collected in 754, the iconoclasts of 815 having 
been unable, according to the so-called Scriptor incertus de Leone, to find 
patristic authorities for their hostility to images until they secured the rec- 
ords of the Council of 754, which guided them in their search for appropriate 
texts.’° The relationship between the two florilegia described above tends to 
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corroborate this statement. Statistics are of little account in such matters, 
but it is perhaps of some interest to note that some of the material (80 C and 
30 D) added to the florilegium of 754 by the iconoclasts is quite long, while 
30 B, cited above as supporting the “ethical” theory, extends for forty lines 
of small type on a quarto page, and is actually made up of eleven quotations, 
only a very few of which (two or three) are directly concerned with the 
“ethical” theory. If we count each folio reference in Alexander’s edition of 
the florilegium separately, we find a total of twenty-eight excerpts (five from 
the florilegium of 754 and twenty-three new ones), of which approximately 
one half (five repeated from 754, the six discussed above, and perhaps two 
or at most three more of the component parts of Alexander’s fragment 
30 B) treat of the “ethical” theory. 

As a result of this examination we must conclude that the florilegium of 
the Council of 815 does not advance beyond the iconoclastic theology of the 
earlier period. Thus the florilegium of 815, which had been unknown until 
its fortunate discovery and publication by Alexander, fully justifies the con- 
clusion of previous scholars that its authors made no original contributions, 
and merely re-used materials or repeated arguments current among the 
iconoclasts of 754. The most that can be said is that the iconoclasts of 815 
added 12 (or 28) patristic references to the florilegium of 754, none of 
which, however, can be regarded as constituting an innovation or substantial 
addition to the iconoclastic armory. 

The above analysis of the florilegia of 754 and 815 nullifies Professor 
Alexander’s attempt ** to demonstrate that the iconoclasts of 815 were inno- 
vators and were the first to introduce what I have been referring to as the 
“ethical” theory of the image, or what he calls the doctrine that “the only 
true image of Christ and of the saints is Man endowed with the Christian 
virtues” (pp. 44, 50). He does not realize that the “ethical” theory first ap- 
peared, and was strongly emphasized, as has been shown above, in 754, 
although in his edition of the fragments of the florilegium of 815, he four 
times ** gives the reference by volume and page to the section of the flori- 
legium of 754, from which the iconoclasts of 815 had copied these particular 
texts. He even quotes, in a footnote,”® the sixteenth canon of the épos of 754 
(see above), which demolishes the hypothesis that the iconoclasts of 815 


7 Loc. cit., 87, 44, 50 f. 

% Thid., 61 (Nos. 20, 22), 62 (Nos. 25, 28); 54 f., nn. 20, 22, 23. But is it not somewhat 
surprising to say (ibid., p. 55, n. 22) that “fragments 20, 22, and 25 were indeed precious 
supports for the central thesis of 815,” when the fact is that, together with the two other texts 
transplanted from 754 into the florilegium of 815, they are rather the inspiration, source, and 
heart of what he calls the “central thesis of 815”? 

® [bid., 55, n. 23. 
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were the first to apply the “ethical” theory to the image controversy; and he 
goes so far as to state that: “The Council of Hiereia [the Council of 754] had 
expressed, in one of its anathemas, what was to become the central thesis of 
the Council of St. Sophia” (i.e., that of 815). If he had noticed the close con- 
nection between this anathema and the passage from Theodotus included in 
both the florilegia of 754 and 815, he would never have claimed originality 
for the Council of 815. Moreover, he confuses the issue when he suggests at 
the end of note 23 that the Council of 754 is to be distinguished from that of 
815 by reason of the former's emphasis upon Christology. For, it should be 
noted, the épos of the Council of 815 deals with Christology no less em- 
phatically than that of 754, as Alexander would concede,” while the Patri- 
arch Nicephorus (806-815) devotes 157 out of a total of 160 folios in his 
treatise on the Council of 815 to an attack upon its Christology, and only 
three to its doctrine of the true image.” The cardinal fact, which Alexander 
disregards, is that the florilegium of 815 is based upon, and derived from, 
that of 754. 

Similarly, other features of the Council of 815 which Alexander deems 
distinctive can be traced back to the proceedings of 754. Thus the descrip- 
tion of the saints by the iconoclasts of 815 as rods cuppdpdovs avrod ayious — 
“like Christ in form” (fr. 9, 30 B), which is patterned upon Romans 8.29, 
and the definition of images as “soulless” (fr. 13) — dysixous eixdou — or 
“false” (fr. 30 B) — pevddvupor — occur in 754.” Nevertheless, although we 
are reluctantly compelled to repudiate Alexander's thesis on these points, his 
edition of the florilegium of 815 is of great interest and value both in itself 
and as a forerunner of the long-awaited publication of the entire text of 
Nicephorus’s treatise, upon which he has been working for many years. 

” Tbid., 40 f. 

” [bid., 47. 

® syppoppous: Mansi, 18, 277 D; eixdow dydyos: ibid., 345 C and cf. 300 AB and $12 A 


(nn. 8, 10, 12 above); Wev8urrpor: ibid., 260 B, 268 BC, and cf., for the use of Wevdijs with 
regard to the iconoclasts, ibid., 204 D, 205 A, 208 D. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BYZANTINE INFLUENCE 
ON LATIN THOUGHT IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY! 


After the disaster of 1071 at Bari, as a result of which Byzantine forces 
were expelled from Italy,? it might have been expected that the influence 
of Byzantium on the West would have waned and diminished, especially 
since the victory of the Normans in this fateful year had been preceded 
by the rupture between the Byzantine and Roman churches, which had 
taken place on July 18, 1054,3 when Cardinal Humbert deposited the 
bull of excommunication on the high altar of the Church of Hagia 
Sophia. National and ecclesiastical antagonisms, it might have been 
thought, would have combined to drive out all memory of the hated 
Greeks from the Latin world. 

Actually, this animosity found expression in a number of diatribes 
entitled Contra errores Graecorum,* or the like, in which the Latins attacked 
the Byzantines for a number of reasons, but not least because of the 
refusal of the Byzantine Church to accept the Latin doctrine of the 
double procession of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, not even those who 
despised the Greeks, or disagreed with them, could avoid succumbing 
to the allurement of Greek learning, to which the intellectual currents 
of the period subsequent to 1071 proved, as it turned out, to be exceed- 
ingly favorable. Indeed, so numerous and widespread were the mani- 
festations of the penetration of Hellenic ideas into the life and thought 
of the West in this era that the twelfth century must be considered a 
turning point in the history of civilization on this account. The present 
essay provides only a brief introduction to this vast and complicated, but 
fascinating subject. 
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ROBERT OF MELUN ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


Among those who looked with suspicion and disfavor upon the study 
of Greek was Robert of Melun (Robertus de Meleduno or Meledunensis), 
a distinguished theologian, born in England near the end of the eleventh 
century, who succeeded Abelard at the Schola artium of Mount Ste. 
Geneviéve (ca. 1137), and then became successively magister at the 
school of Melun near Paris, magister of theology at St. Victor in Paris, 
and finaliy bishop of Hereford in England from ca. 1160 until his death 
in 1167.5 

His position with regard to Byzantine theology and Greek philology 
in general is contradictory and inconsistent, but probably reflects an 
attitude that was not uncommon in his day. Before going on, therefore, 
it may be instructive to consider briefly what Robert has to say on this 
head. He felt so strongly about the sinister consequences of instruction 
in Greek that he devoted nine pages in the Prefatio of his Sententie (written 
ca. 1152-60) © to an assault upon its advocates. He admitted that it was 
unsuitable (culpabile) to apply the unpolished idiom and style of children 
(tnant puerorum concinnitate) to the exposition of the Catholic faith. It was, 
however, much more reprehensible, he felt, to go to the other extreme, 
as many of his contemporaries were then doing with great aplomb, and 
sprinkle quotations in Greek throughout their writings so as to cover 
their Latin with a shining mantle of Greek? and thus win fame for 
esoteric lore. 

He denounces those who used Greek as suffering from one of two 
complaints. Either, he charges, their minds are so blinded by the tumor 
of idle pride, that they judge that what is not is, and solemnly assert that 
what is is not, deeming the good to be useless and deformed, and the 
ugly beautiful and desirable. Or else, Robert continues in words that 
reflect the anguish and torment he suffered in the course of his lessons in 
Greek, they look down upon their hearers as so inept as to consider 
nothing clear except what is obscure and nothing sweet except “‘what is 
compounded of the bitterness of gall.’’§ 

In attempting to teach theology by way of the Greek language, Robert 
objects, the professor of Greek not only does not lead the mind of his 
students to understanding, but creates uncertainty and ambiguity. 
Although the theologian should concern himself with showing what 
theological concepts mean, he wastes his time and that of his classes with 
foreign grammar and vocabulary, thus reducing his pupils to the level 
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of children learning their letters for the first time.® Instead of helping 
him with the understanding of ideas, Robert charges, his teacher com- 
pelled him to struggle with Greek words, which could never be ade- 
quately translated into Latin anyway, and did not at all promote his 
comprehension of theology. “‘Our little Greek master (greculus preceptor),” 
he says, does not seem to have the progress of the pupil very much in 
mind, but appears instead to be looking for nothing but an opportunity 
for an ostentatious display of the knowledge of Greek.!° 

“By what principle of faith,” Robert asks, “by what fitness of dis- 
cipline, when a professor intends to expound the unity of the divine 
substance and explain the distinction of the persons, does he resort to a 
mixture of languages, and not confine himself to Latin? Why does he say 
that there are three Aypostases and one usia, and not express this in Latin, 
or else altogether in Greek ?”’!! The adoption of Greek theological terminol- 
ogy, especially of this Trinitarian formula, one wsia in three hypostases, 
was just about universal in the twelfth century, but Robert stubbornly 
professes to regard the introduction of Greek terms as an affectation or 
even as a device deliberately intended to serve as camouflage for error. 

He claims that “the lamentable experience of the present time”’ 
clearly proves that his attack on Greek studies is well-founded, but it is 
difficult to tell from this cryptic remark whether Robert was alluding 
here to his theological opponents, like Gilbert de la Porrée (or, perhaps 
more properly, Porreta),!* who drew heavily upon Greek materials in 
translation, or whether he merely meant that the professors of Greek 
were more concerned for rhetorical and philological subtleties than for 
the substance of theology. At any rate, he compared them to the foolish 
virgins of Matthew 25, since, he says, “‘they have lamps but no oil,” that 
is, they have “‘melodious words, full of deceptive color, which vainly 
caress the ears, but do not Ulumine the mind. Because [these teachers] 
lack oil, that is, are empty of meaning, those who listen to them will be 
excluded from the granary of the Lord of the Harvest, and will be cast 
like empty, crackling stalks into the fire’? (Matt. 13 : 30; Luke 3: 17). 
Spurning what he calls the “vain embellishment of words” that gains 
nothing for the faith but ‘‘a damnable contempt,’’ Robert condemns 
‘this method of teaching, which consists of the mixing together of Greek 
and Latin words, feeds the ears, and delights by sound, but does not 
penetrate to the soul to inform it by faith.’’!3 

Robert was not the only one who protested against Greck theology. 
Hugh of Fouilloy (ca. 1160) refused to use “‘Greek, barbarian, or other 
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unusual terms which confuse simple folk,’ 14 and Eberhard of Bamberg 
(sometime before 1169) rejected the Greek authorities to which Gerhoh 
of Reichersberg had appealed on a point of Christology as minus authen- 
ticum.1s An adversary of Abelard (Pseudo-William of St. Thierry) 
branded Maximus the Confessor (d. 662) as the source of heresy in 
John Scotus Erigena, and Walter of St. Victor (ca. 1178) denounced 
what he called the “‘errors and heresies of John of Damascus,”’ to whom 
he refers disparagingly as nescio quis [Johannes Damascenus.1® Many others 
expressed dissatisfaction with the introduction of Greek phraseology and 
methods of analysis, but these voices of dissent and disapproval were soon 
silenced. 

Even the seemingly irreconcilable Robert of Melun was by no means 
so inflexibly hostile to Greek scholarship as his strictures on this subject 
in the Prefatio to his Sententie might have led us to believe. For at the be- 
ginning of his career (ca. 1137-40), while teaching at the Schola artium of 
Mount Ste. Genevieve, as we learn from his pupil, John of Salisbury, he 
expounded the Topica of Aristotle in his lectures.‘7 Later on, he quoted 
Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, and John Chrysostom in his Questiones 
de eprstolis Pauli (written between 1145 and 1155) and the last named also 
in his Questiones de divina pagina (of ca. 1143-47), while a few words from 
the Pseudo-Dionysius are invoked by him in the first book of his Senten- 
tze.18 Furthermore, he not only cites John of Damascus with approval in 
the second book of the abridged edition of his Sententie, but also takes over 
from John the very word, hypostasis, the adoption of which by Latin 
theologians he had ridiculed in the passage summarized above (n. 11). 
He even reproduces the word in the Greek form of the genitive plural, 
hypostaseon, which he apparently copied from Peter the Lombard.!9 This 
abridgment of the Sententie seems to have been prepared by his disciples, 
rather than by Robert himself, but it probably represents his own ideas. 
It is not likely that the abbreviators interpolated a quotation from John 
of Damascus which was lacking in the manuscript of the work they were 
epitomizing. 

To judge from the texts he cites, Robert depended exclusively upon 
Latin translations from the Greek, and had no direct contact with the 
original. This fact possibly explains in part the apparent inconsistency 
of his attitude towards Greek: he had no objection to Greek authors if 
suitably clad in Latin dress, but he would have nothing to do with the 
language itself. 
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BYZANTINE INFLUENCE ON LATIN ART 


The anti-Hellenic tirades found in the Prefatio of Robert’s Sententie 
reflect the bitterness engendered by the remorseless conflicts between the 
Byzantines and the Crusaders. This animosity was, of course, warmly 
reciprocated by the Greeks, who, as we learn from Anna Comnena and 
other sources, frequently regarded the Latins as a crude and particularly 
loathsome breed of barbarians. On the Byzantine side, this resentment of 
the Latins led, in 1182, to a massacre of the Latin community of Con- 
stantinople; and the hatred of the Latins for the Greeks culminated, 
apart from the outrages perpetrated upon Constantinople in 1204, in the 
Norman sack of Thessalonike, the second city of the Empire in 1185,2° in 
which a great part of the population was put to the sword. ‘‘Thus,”’ as 
Nicetas Choniates, a contemporary Byzantine historian, put it, ““‘between 
us and them (the Latins) yawns a vast chasm of discord. We have no 
meeting of minds and stand diametrically opposed, even though we 
keep up our external contacts and often share the same habitations.”’?! 

Despite all this friction and rancor, however, the splendor and beauty 
of the city of Constantinople, with its magnificent palaces, incomparable 
churches, scintillating mosaics, sparkling marbles, and seemingly bound- 
less treasures of fine stuffs and precious stones of every description, dazzled 
the Latins 22 and filled them both with envy and with the desire to imitate 
the works of art they beheld. Merchants and travellers usually carried 
souvenirs from Constantinople, which they had either bought or stolen, 
and the Crusaders soon acquired a passion for Byzantine jewelry, richly 
adorned reliquaries, gold, silver, ivories, enamels, silks, and textiles, 
which led, in a dark hour, to the wanton looting of Constantinople in 
1204. 

In the first Crusade, the Latins had pillaged the Greek cities on their 
line of march;?3 and, during the second Crusade (but, of course, not as 
a part of it), in 1147, King Roger II of Sicily (1101-54) made off with 
a treasure of such dimensions, including precious metals and valuable 
stuffs, from Thebes, then a wealthy city, that the ships on which he loaded 
his booty rode heavy in the water. He also plundered Corinth and Athens, 
and carried off from Thebes a number of women skilled in weaving, in 
order to stimulate the silk industry in Sicily. At the same time, he took 
with him, it would seem, Byzantine craftsmen who had had experience 
in designing and producing mosaics. Roger’s Admiral, George of Antioch, 
in all likelihood made a special point of assembling Byzantine mosaicists in 
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these raids, and the Normans must have taken advantage of other similar 
opportunities to round up the experts they needed to decorate the cathedral 
of Cefali (ca. 1131-75), the Cappella Palatina (ca. 1140-89), and the 
Martorana (ca. 1143-51) in Palermo, and the Cathedral of Monreale (ca. 
1172-92). They may well have been enabled to do so by the marriage 
negotiations with the Constantinopolitan court in 1143 and 1171-72, 
by the conclusion of peace between William I and Manuel IT in 1158, 
the embassies exchanged in the years 1181-82, or during William II’s 
expedition to the East in 1185, which was marked by the bloody attack 
on Thessalonike.*4 

Whenever or however the mosaicists were obtained, it is clear that 
the mosaic decoration of these four great Sicilian monuments is Byzan- 
tine in craftsmanship, iconography, and style. Western and Arabic 
traits can be detected at various points, but the mosaics were indubitably 
planned by Byzantine artists and set up under their close supervision. 
The very idea of producing monumental mosaics of this type is also 
Byzantine in origin, and its adoption by Roger and his successors indi- 
cates that they were consciously imitating Byzantine absolutistic rule. 
For there can be little doubt that Roger connected the great mosaics 
of Byzantium with Byzantine political theory, and used his own mosaics 
as symbols of his autocratic power in both state and church. This point is 
illustrated by the mosaic in the Martorana in Palermo, which represents 
Roger II arrayed in the royal robes of the Byzantine emperor, receiving 
his crown from Christ in a typical Byzantine iconographical scheme. 
Roger used Byzantine law codes, and in negotiating with the Byzantine 
emperor demanded that he be recognized as the latter’s equal in all 
respects.?5 

In Sicily, as well as in southern Italy, the Greek language and the 
Byzantine liturgy continued to flourish even after the Byzantine defeat 
at Bari in 1071. A large number of south Italian churches and Basilian 
monasteries, many of them in crypts and: caves, were decorated in the 
Byzantine manner, and many illuminations in twelfth-century codices 
of the Exultet-rolls of South Italy are marked by Byzantine character- 
istics, as are a number of Latin illuminated manuscripts which were 
prepared by artists who had had direct contact with Byzantine art 
either in the Near East or in the West.?6 

Other notable examples of Byzantine influence can be seen in the 
mosaics of the twelfth century in the Church of San Marco in Venice, in 
the mosaics of the Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna (1112), possibly in the 
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apsidal mosaics of Santa Maria in Trastevere (ca. 1140), in some of the 
famous bronze doors of Venice, Southern Italy, and Sicily, in the archi- 
tectural design of a series of churches in the environs of Perigord, notable 
for domes resting on pendentives, and in the technique of ornamentation 
found in many Romanesque churches, especially in Languedoc and 
Provence. It is of some interest to note that the bronze doors and 
romanesque patterns of decoration often reproduce motifs such as pal- 
mettes, stylized acanthus leaves arranged in rinceaux and intricate 
designs of interlace, and animals framed in medallions, with which the 
Latins became acquainted through portable objects like textiles, ivory 
boxes, and illuminated manuscripts.27 


LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, AND THEOLOGY 


Less obvious but perhaps more profound and far-reaching was the 
Byzantine influence on literature, philosophy, and theology. The publi- 
cation of new texts and studies relating to our period, which in recent 
years has been accelerating at an extraordinary rate, is not only demon- 
strating anew that the so-called “Renaissance of the twelfth century,”’ to 
use the title of Haskins’ famous book, was in every sense a great era in the 
history of thought, but is also proving in a very substantial manner that 
the use of Greek materials; in Latin dress at least, was far more prevalent 
than once had been supposed.?8 Actually, apart from the bits of Plato and 
Aristotle that had been current in Latin since the early centuries, several 
Byzantine classics had been known in Latin for a long time. Porphyry’s 
Eisagoge to the Categories of Aristotle, written at the beginning of the 
Byzantine period, had been translated into Latin not only by Marius 
Victorinus in the fourth century but also by Boethius (with commen- 
tarles) in the sixth, and left its mark on the whole of medieval philosophy. 
In the ninth century, the same service had been performed for the 
Pseudo-Dionysius by Hilduin and John Scotus Erigena, the latter of 
whom discharged a similar function for Maximus the Confessor and 
Gregory of Nyssa.?9 

These and many more had been accessible in Latin before the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, during which the increased contact 
with the Greek world through the Crusades and the humanistic court 
of the Normans in Sicily, to say nothing of other factors, created a new 
and practically insatiable demand for Greek authors, ancient and me- 
dieval. The number of Latins in this period who were competent to make 
satisfactory translations from the Greek was not great, but a few notable 
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experts achieved considerable success in this field. Henricus Aristippus, 
who undertook a hazardous study of the eruptions of Etna and, after a 
distinguished career, died in prison in Palermo (1162), not only rendered 
into Latin Plato’s Meno and Phaedo, and the fourth book of Aristotle’s 
Meteorologica, but also appears at least to have planned to go on to do 
Diogenes Laertius and Gregory of Nazianz.3° James of Venice produced 
a Latin version of Aristotle’s so-called Logica nova, which comprised the 
Analytica Priora and Posteriora, the Topica, and the Sophistice Flenchi.3! 
Admiral Eugenius of Sicily (d. 1202) aided an unknown scholar in 
making Ptolemy’s Almagest (or more correctly, Syntaxis Mathematike) 
available in Latin, and seems himself to have been responsible for a 
revision in Latin of the Greek original of the so-called Prophecy of the 
Erythraean Sibyl.32 

Another noted linguist, Moses of Bergamo by name, is associated with 
a Latin paraphrase of the grammar of Theodosius of Alexandria.33 In 
addition, Euclid’s Dedomena (Data), Optica, and Catoptrica, Proclus’ so- 
called Elementatio philosophica (or physica), and the Pneumatica of Hero 
were turned from Greek into Latin by anonymous hands, as were also 
the Kiranides, a curious collection of materials bearing on the occult 
powers of animals, plants, and stones.3+ 

These translators were concerned primarily with pagan lore. But 
others, like Burgundio of Pisa, who was one of the most prolific writers 
and distinguished diplomats of the twelfth century, devoted themselves 
both to ancient science and to medieval theology. He translated ten 
works of Galen, some Hippocrates, an extract from the Geoponica, and a 
great number of theological texts, including the De fide orthodoxa of John 
of Damascus, three long treatises of John Chrysostom, the De natura 
hominis of Nemesius (which circulated then under the name of Gregory 
of Nyssa and had been done into Latin by Bishop Alfano of Salerno in the 
latter part of the eleventh century), Basil’s commentary on Isaiah, and 
apparently many more.35 Less productive than he was Hugo Eterianus’ 
brother, Leo Tuscus, who had a career resembling that of Burgundio 
in diplomacy and Greek scholarship, and left a Latin rendering of the 
Liturgy of St. Chrysostom and of the ninth-century dream book (Oneiro- 
criticon) by Achmet.3¢ Mention should be made also of the activities of 
Cerbanus of Hungary, who put some of John of Damascus (De fide 
orthodoxa) and Maximus the Confessor into Latin.37 

Though many Latins like Robert of Melun resisted the penetration of 
Byzantine ideas, at least ostensibly, the majority enthusiastically wel- 
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comed “the light from the East’’—orientale lumen, as it was termed by 
William of St. Thierry, a Cistercian monk (d. 1147), who was attracted 
to the De hominis opificio of Gregory of Nyssa via the version made by 
John Scotus Erigena ca. 862-64, which he followed closely in his De natura 
corporis et animae. William was influenced also by Gregory’s brother, Basil, 
by Origen, and by the Pseudo-Dionysius.38 Even the obdurate and anti- 
intellectual St. Bernard of Clairvaux succumbed to the same forces and 
drew heavily upon Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Maximus the Con- 
fessor.39 Cyril of Alexandria was often cited in the twelfth century,*° 
and the great interest in the theology of Pseudo-Dionysius led John 
Sarrazin not only to write a commentary on that author’s Celestial 
Merarchy but also, at the instance of John of Salisbury, to revise Erigena’s 
translation of this same work because it was all but unintelligible.+! 

These are only a very few of the large number of writers in the twelfth 
century who were affected in one way or another by Greek authorities. 
It was once believed that the appeal to Greek sources, pagan and Chris- 
tian, on the part of some authors like Peter Abelard, Gilbert de la Porrée, 
and Joachim of Flore, was an important factor in the heretical teaching 
of which these men were deemed guilty. But recent studies have thrown 
doubt upon this once widely held generalization, and it is now being 
denied that it was Greek theology or learning which had led these men 
astray, and even that they ever were heretics at all.# 

The new approach to medieval theology involved in this judgment 
merits careful investigation for its own sake as well as for its bearing 
upon the transmission and reception of Greek scholarship, both secular 
and theological, in the West during the Middle Ages. As a small contri- 
bution to the study of this problem, I offer the following analysis of two 
theological treatises, one of which stresses opposition to Byzantine 
theology, and the other indebtedness thereto. 

In exploring the relationship of Byzantine thought to that of the West, 
it should be remembered that Byzantine theology constitutes the most 
striking and most contemporaneously relevant of the Byzantine contri- 
butions to civilization. The basic doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, as these were understood not only in the twelfth century but also in all 
ages from early times until the present day, were formulated and codified 
by Byzantine theologians at the Seven Oecumenical Councils (325-787) 
in technical language that still commands all but universal assent 
in the entire Christian Church. The Roman Church participated in these 
decisions, it is true, but only through the presence of a very few dele- 
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gates, and the councils were dominated by the Byzantine emperors, who 
convoked them and invested their dogmatic decrees with the force of law.+3 

The Byzantine insistence (see the next section) that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father alone stems from the so-called Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed of 381 (now usually, but unfortunately, 
designated in the Churches as the Nicene Creed, from which it differs 
markedly). According to the symbolum fidet of 381, the Holy Spirit 
“proceeds from the Father, and is worshipped and glorified together 
with the Father and the Son.” Apparently in 589 the Church of Toledo 
in Spain added Filiogue to this Creed and meant to assert thereby that 
the Holy Spirit “‘proceeds from the Father and the Son.”? This addition, 
which sanctions the “‘double procession”’ of the Holy Spirit, was officially 
endorsed by Rome under Pope Benedict VIII (1012-24), but is rejected 
by the Byzantine Church because it does not occur in any of the oecu- 
menical formularies. 

In the theological discussions which follow in the next two sections, it 
should be noted carefully that the Trinitarian problem is concerned with 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and their relation to the Godhead and 
to each other, whereas the Christological problem has to do with the 
relation between the two natures, the human and the divine, within 
the person of Jesus Christ. After much confusion and misunderstanding, 
the Greek and Latin terms for the Godhead (the divine substance, 
essence, or nature common to the three persons) and for the individual, 
distinct person became standardized in orthodox circles. The former was 
designated as ovota (substantza or essentia in Latin) or pvatg (natura), the 
latter as mocowmov or Uméotaatg (persona, hypostasis, and subsistentia in 
Latin); and it became customary to speak of the Trinity as consisting 
of one substance in three persons. Peter Lombard and Peter of Poitiers 
usually referred to the divine substance as essentia, but they by no means 
spurned the synonyms, substantia and natura or usta, the transliteration of 
ovata. To avoid confusion, therefore, in my analysis of Latin theological 
terminology (pp. 159 ff. and 168 ff. below), I follow the usage of the 
sources Closely, using essence for essentia, substance for substantia, nature for 
natura, etc. 


HUGO ETERIANUS ON THE DOUBLE 
PROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Let us look first at the treatise, De sancto et immortal: Deo, written between 
1176 and 1177 by Hugo Eterianus (otherwise known as Hugo of Pisa), 
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which deals exhaustively with the Byzantine critique of the Roman 
doctrine of the double procession of the Holy Spirit. Hugo lived approxi- 
mately fifteen years at Constantinople, from about 1166, if not so early 
as 1161 or before, until perhaps as late as the beginning of 1182, the year 
of his death, which took place in Italy sometime between the middle of 
July and the seventh of December, only a few days or weeks after he had 
been named cardinal deacon of Sant’ Angelo by Pope Lucius III (1181- 
85). During their sojourn in Constantinople, Hugo and his brother, Leo 
the Tuscan, who served the Byzantine Emperor Manuel I (1143-80) as 
interpreter, acquired not only a thorough command of the Greek 
language, but also a wide acquaintance with the writings of the Byzantine 
theologians of their own day and of previous times, which they read with 
great avidity in the libraries of the capital city.*4 

Manuel, as is well known, sought to establish friendly relations with 
the West, and in his eagerness to restore the unity of the Roman Empire 
and secure for himself recognition as emperor in the West as well as in 
the East, was attempting to secure the union of the Greek and Roman 
churches.45 In furtherance of this ambition he asked Hugo to prepare 
a list of patristic authorities that would sanction the Latin doctrine of the 
double procession.*® Hugo was pleased to comply with this request, 
which had been supported also by a similar demand on the part of the 
three Roman clerics who journeyed to Constantinople about 1168 in 
order to negotiate with Manuel for the union of the Churches.*? The 
Pope (Alexander III, 1159-81) was delighted, and urged Hugo to per- 
suade Manuel to show reverence to Rome and bring about unity in the 
Church by recognizing the supremacy of the Roman pope. 

Hugo set about this task with great enthusiasm and even went so far, 
he tells us himself,#8 as to prepare a Greek version of his treatise, in order, 
no doubt, to win converts among the Byzantines to the Latin point of 
view. Aiming at two targets, he intended both to fortify his co-religionists 
in their defense of Latin dogma, and to convince the Byzantines that the 
double procession was consistent with Byzantine theological tradition 
and could be demonstrated out of the works of impeccable Byzantine 
theologians like Athanasius, Basil, John Chrysostom, and Cyril. For 
this reason, he took great pains to ransack Byzantine patrology for 
evidence proving that distinguished Byzantine authorities taught the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and Son. His detailed 
summaries and his meticulous refutations of the Byzantine objections to 
the double procession also indicate that he was seriously hoping to be 
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able to persuade the Greeks that they could embrace this Latin doctrine 
without apprehension, and thus lay the foundation for the reconciliation 
with Rome toward which the Emperor Manuel aspired. 

In spite of his great erudition, however, Hugo does not present an 
argument that can be reduced to a logical outline. Except for the first 
part of the third book, he did not attempt to organize his material 
systematically, nor did he seek to construct a case based upon points 
which succeed each other in order of importance according to the re- 
quirements of logic. Instead, in the manner of compilers of catenae and 
excerpta, Hugo piles topic on topic without attempting to subordinate or 
link one to another. The first and second books and the end of the third 
are built around the Byzantine syllogisms hostile to the Latin dogma. 
But in his refutation of each one of these, considered individually, he 
proceeds in a coherent, orderly manner. In what follows, emphasis will 
be laid on this part of Hugo’s work. The third book, which was devoted 
to the affirmative defense of the double procession by metaphysical 
argumentation and the recitation of Biblical and patristic testimonza, will 
be left out of account, except for a summary of the section on the papacy 
and the oecumenical councils, and a critique of Hugo’s citation of the 
Greek fathers. 

After dedicatory epistles to Pope Alexander III and the Latin Patriarch 
Aimericus of Antioch, and quotations from Plato and Plotinus on the 
triadic division of the incorporeal universe, not without a reference to 
Aristotle,#? Hugo begins by saying that the three persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, are one (unum, una unitas, una substantia, unum princi- 
pium),5° that the Father begets (gignit) the Son and sends forth (emittit) 
the Holy Spirit, and that, since the Father does not differ from the Son, 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son as well as from the Father. For, 
he explains, if the Spirit proceeded from only one of these two, it could 
not belong equally (commune) and without difference to both, but only 
to the one from which it proceeded. Since the Spirit does belong equally 
and without difference to both, however, it belongs no less to the Son 
than to the Father, and proceeds from them both.5! 

To this general definition of the Latin doctrine of the double proces- 
sion, Hugo admits, the Greeks objected that, if the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Father and the Son, the Holy Spirit, being one, would have two 
causes (principia), and duality (or the number two) would be the cause 
of unity (or the number one). This was manifestly absurd, the Byzantine 
theologians, Archbishop Nicetas of Nicomedia (fl. 1135) and Bishop 
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Nicholas of Methone (d. 1165), had protested, since the contrary is true, 
unity being the constituent element or cause of duality and of all 
numbers. 

Hugo replied first by stating, on the authority of Aristotle, that all 
terms in syllogisms should be of the same genus. Secondly, he declared 
it inaccurate of them to designate the Father and the Son as two prin- 
ciples, for they are not two things, substances, principles, or Gods, but, 
though two persons or hypostases, make up together only one principle 
as the source of the Holy Spirit.52 That is, he distinguishes the divinity or 
the godhead—the essence, substantia, usia, or nature, which is one and is 
shared by Father, Son, and Holy Spirit alike—from the three hypostases 
or persons, who are one in essence, but nevertheless three members of 
the same Trinity. 

Hugo himself might perhaps seem to be guilty of the very logical 
error he reprehends, since he is content to designate the Holy Spirit as 
one, that is, one person, but insists that the Father and the Son, two 
distinct persons (i.e., two in the same sense that the Holy Spirit is one), 
constitute only one nature. He attempts to extricate himself from this 
difficulty by comparing the unity of the Father and the Son as sources of 
the Holy Spirit to the distance from Thebes to Athens. The ascensio here is 
not the descensio, he says, or vice versa; nevertheless both together form one 
distance, not two. Similarly, he argues, the Father is not the Son, nor 
the Son the Father, but both of them form one principium, not two, just 
as both the Father and the Son are creators of the universe, but in the 
work of creation operate as one cause, creator, and principle, not two.53 

Hugo’s comparison of the Father and the Son to the distance between 
Athens and Thebes is perhaps ingenious, if somewhat peculiar. In other 
contexts, however, he imitates the Nicene theologians of the fourth 
century, in comparing them, more felicitously, to the sun, its rays of 
light, and its heat, three individualized but inseparable phenomena, 
which were in medieval times believed to be the same in substance, and 
therefore affording an excellent example of how three distinct hypostases 
could be regarded as consubstantial or homouszot. 

Next, Hugo considers the contention of Nicetas of Byzantium, a dis- 
ciple of Photius in the second half of the ninth century, that, if the 
Spirit proceeds from the Son as from the Father, the Spirit must be the 
son of a son (thus a grandson), and so on ad infinitum. For Nicetas took 
it to be the logical consequence of the Latin doctrine of the double pro- 
cession, that that out of which the Spirit proceeds has a Son.54 This is not 
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only impossible and indemonstrable, Hugo objects, but is based upon 
the erroneous assumption that the Father as genitor is the emzssor of the 
Spirit, that is, that the Spirit proceeds from the Father in the Father’s 
capacity as Father of Jesus Christ, whereas, in point of fact, it is qua 
cause or principium that he sends forth the Spirit. According to Hugo, the 
Spirit is not the son of the Father, since the latter has only one son, not 
two. The Father does not emit the Spirit insofar as he differs from the 
Son, but insofar as he does not differ from the Son; and the Father 
differs from the Son only in those functions by which he does not project 
the Spirit. Or, as we should say, the Father differs from the Son only in 
that he begets the Son, but emits the Spirit by virtue of those qualities 
which he and the Son jointly possess.55 Moreover, he adds, the attributes 
pertaining to all three persons together indistinguishably because of their 
being one in nature are far more numerous than those which uniquely 
and specifically characterize each one of them individually as distinct 
members of the Trinity.5® 

At another point, Hugo faces the objection raised by Nicetas of 
Nicomedia on the basis of the principle that the characteristics which are 
not distinctive of one of the three persons belong to all three alike.. ‘This 
being so, Nicetas maintained, if the procession of the Spirit is not attri- 
buted solely to the Father but also to the Son, the projection of the Spirit 
will be the joint property of all the three persons, so that the Spirit will 
then be both the projected and the projector (emissor simul et emissus) 57 
Here Hugo rejects the major premise (i.e., that the qualities not peculiar 
to one member of the Trinity are common to all three), and contends 
that the Father and the Son share some qualities in which the Spirit 
does not participate.58 

Following somewhat the same lines as Nicetas of Nicomedia in the 
last syllogism, Nicholas of Methone attacked the Latins for assuming 
that, since the Father and the Son are one in nature, the Spirit must 
proceed from the Son as well as from the Father. If this reasoning be 
sound, Nicholas had countered, it would be equally true to say that the 
Son is generated by the Spirit no less than by the Father, since the Father 
and the Spirit are also of the same nature. Otherwise, Nicholas ironically 
concluded, the Spirit would not be one in nature with the Father, and 
the Macedonian view of the inferiority of the Spirit to the Father would 
be vindicated.59 | 

Here again, as in the example previously noted, Hugo in effect repu- 
diates the major premise in Nicholas’ syllogism, and argues that the 
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Latins defend the double procession, not because the Father and the 
Son are one God, but because the Son is equal to the Father and to the 
person of the Father. He realizes that his opponents will rejoin that the 
Spirit is also equal to the person of the Father, and therefore should, like 
the Father, be regarded as the Father of the Son. This conclusion is 
untenable, however, in his judgment because “‘it is nowhere stated that 
the Son belongs equally to the Father and the Spirit, although all confess 
that the Spirit belongs equally to the Father and the Son.” The Son is 
always mentioned alongside the Father, he avers, in all gifts of the Spirit, 
but it is impious to speak of the Spirit as Father or the Son as the son 
of the Spirit. Hugo then reiterates in several different ways his conviction 
that the Father’s projection is not connected with his character (pro- 
prietas) as Father.®° 

In the Second Book, after some introductory remarks on the nature 
of God and the universe, in which he quotes from Aristotle and Pseudo- 
Dionysius, Hugo turns to grapple with a series of propositions advanced 
by Nicetas of Byzantium. If, Nicetas had written, the Spirit proceeds 
from the Son, as from the Father, the procession from the Son must be 
either the same as that from the Father or different. If it is different, it 
must be either better or worse. If it is better, the Son will necessarily be 
proved better than the Father. But if it is worse, the Son could not be of 
the same nature as the Father. On the other hand, if the procession from 
the Son is equal to that of the Father, it will be the same as the Father’s. 
Then, the question arises as to whether the procession from the Son 
completes the existence of the Spirit or not. If it does not, it is pointless, 
and would violate the principle that nothing about God is in vain 
(nihil autem circa Deum frustra). But if it does actually complete the 
existence of the Spirit, the procession from the Father would be imper- 
fect.® 

Scorning all of these alternatives, Hugo insists that neither the Father 
nor the Son projects the Spirit ex parte but both project it completely, 
perfectly, and equally (ex toto et perfecte uterque pariter), for the Son, as the 
image of the Father, who alone derives his being directly from the Father 
without any intermediary (solus enim Filius existit de Patre absque medio), 
emits the Spirit as the Father does.® 

Some Byzantine theologians (note 74 below) who refused to counte- 
nance the double procession were, however, inclined to accept a com- 
promise, according to which the Spirit was said to proceed from the 
Father through the Son (per Filium, 51a tod vtod). But the most irreconcil- 
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able, like Nicetas of Nicomedia, refused to make this concession. If, 
Nicetas said, we hold that the Spirit proceeds from the Father through 
the Son (ex Patre per Filium), while the Son issues directly from the Father 
without intermediary (sine medio), the Spirit is inferior to the Son, 
because that which participates in something through an intermediary 
is inferior to that which participates in it directly. Hugo overturns 
Nicetas’ major premise (that that which participates in something 
through an intermediary is inferior to that which participates in it 
directly) by citing the example of the Word of God, which participates 
in the human race through the medium of a rational soul, although no 
one would conclude that the Word of God is on this account inferior to 
the rational soul or to his Virgin Mother.®3 (See note 144, below.) 

Rejecting the double procession because, among other things, it 
seemed to him to deny the Spirit equality with the Father and the Son, 
Nicholas of Methone had protested that, if we admit that the Son re- 
ceives from the Father the power of producing the Spirit, we are bound 
to conclude that the Spirit lacks this honor since he is not enabled by the 
Father to be the cause of the Son or of any being like himself.6¢ Hugo 
attacks this difficulty by quoting John 16 : 7: “Unless I go, the Paraclete 
will not come to you, but if I go I will send him to you,” which he takes 
as proof that the Son produces the Spirit. Then he explains that the 
Spirit is not the cause of any being similar to himself, lest there be the 
addition of a fourth member to the Trinity. Moreover, he says, the Son is 
assigned the function of judging, in which the Spirit does not participate, 
as in John 5 : 22f.: “The Father judgeth no man but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son. That all men should honor the Son, even as 
they honor the Father.’”’ Similarly, the Son receives the function of 
transmitting the Spirit from the Father, just as he receives life and 
judgment from the same source. Hugo apparently means, though he 
does not say so, that the bestowal of the function of judgment on the 
Son, and not on the Spirit, does not affect the honor or standing of the 
Spirit. But he does add that, just as the nascibilitas of the Son does not 
prevent him from having the same nature as the Father, so the pro- 
cession from the Father and the Son does not prevent the Spirit from 
having the same nature as the Father and the Son.®5 

Hugo comes at length, near the end of the second book, to the great 
Patriarch Photius (858-67, 877-86), who was the chief author of the 
Byzantine panoply of arguments against the double procession, and the 
principal source of subsequent Byzantine writings on this theme. In 
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addition to having fashioned the most devastating of the Byzantine 
syllogisms on the inadmissibility of Filioque to the Creed, Photius speci- 
fically raised the question of the juridical validity of the Latin case. Which 
of our fathers or priests or what oecumenical council, Photius asked, ever 
taught that the Spirit proceeded from the Son? The Second Council 
(which met in Constantinople in 381), he argued, declared that the Spirit 
proceeded from the Father, and this doctrine, as confirmed by five sub- 
sequent oecumenical councils, was no longer subject to revision.® 

Hugo’s reply is threefold. In the first place, he asks rhetorically, what 
synod sanctioned the use of leavened bread (which the Byzantine Church 
used in the Eucharist) or prescribed that it be cut by a lance? For he 
interpreted the Last Supper, celebrated by Christ before his Crucifixion, 
to be the paschal meal of the Jews, which necessarily involved the use 
of azyma (i.e., of unleavened bread). This he proves by reference to the 
New Testament (Luke 22 : 15: ‘‘With desire have I desired to eat this 
pascha with you before I suffer,” and Matthew 26 : 17: ‘‘Where dost 
thou wish us to prepare the pascha for thee?’’), and to John Chrysostom, 
Cyril, and Epiphanius. He defends the Latins against the charge that, 
in clinging to unleavened bread, they are judaizers, by pointing out that 
the Orthodox Church had institutionalized many practices of Jewish 
origin (such as the use of “temple, altar, oil, water, light, incense, images 
of the angels,” and the custom of not shaving).67 Then he asks what 
council authorized the Greeks to prescribe oil in connection with bap- 
tism, or hot water in the Eucharist, or the frequent chanting of Kuote 
éAéyaov instead of Christe elerson.®8 

Secondly, he admits that the Councils had taught that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father and had not mentioned the Son in this connec- 
tion. But, he adds, “‘although the Father alone is named, the Son is 
clearly to be understood also, both because the [Spirit] did not come 
forth from the Father without an intermediary,’’®? and because the 
Father never said that he alone produced the Spirit, nor did any of the 
prophets or fathers ever say so. In other words, he insists, John 15.26 
merely indicates that “‘the Spirit proceeds from the Father,’ and does 
not specifically state that the Spirit proceeds “‘from the Father alone.’’7° 

Thirdly, he argues in Book III that, just as the Second Oecumenical 
Council in 381 added the clause on the procession of the Holy Spirit 
to the Nicene Creed of 325, and just as the Council of Chalcedon put out 
a supplement to the Creed of 381 (i.e., to the Symbol today designated 
in the Churches as the Creed of Nicea) to combat Nestorius and Eutyches, 
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the Pope of Rome was justified in introducing the phrase Filioque. For 
the Pope had, and always will have, the right to “‘confirm the brethren, 
issue decrees, and set forth interpretations” when need arises. Further- 
more, he urges, the Chalcedonian prohibition of additions and changes 
in the Creed was not affected by the insertion of Filioque because the 
latter did not alter the meaning of the Creed.7! Thus, in the last analysis, 
here and in the succeeding paragraphs, Hugo vindicates Filzoque by 
reason of the primacy of Rome and of the authority of the Pope as the 
head of all of the churches in Christendom.7? 

Hugo then refutes the criticism that the procession of the Spirit from 
the Son could not be eternal since the apostles and prophets received the 
Spirit from Christ in historical time, by alleging that this procession did 
not begin in time but must be understood as from all eternity, like the 
generation of the Son.73 He next rejects the proposal of Nicetas of Maro- 
nea, who became archbishop of Thessalonike (fl. 1133), that the Latins 
give up the addition of Filioque to the Creed, and hearken to the teaching 
of Athanasius, Cyril, and John of Damascus that the Spirit proceeds 
from the Father through (per), rather than out of (ex), the Son, because 
he took the preposition per (through) with the accusative to be the equiva- 
lent of ex (from) with the ablative. Hence, he concludes, the Greeks 
who tolerate the procession per Filium must also accept the Latin doctrine 
of the procession ex filio.74 

Hugo’s chief contribution to Latin theology lay in his conscientious 
study of Byzantine patristic literature. In the first place, he quoted or 
summarized the leading Byzantine arguments, and answered them as 
well as he could. Secondly, he was able to cite Greek authors in behalf 
of the double procession much more fully than previous Latin writers, 
like Alcuin (d. 804), Theodulph (d. 821), Aeneas of Paris (d. 870), 
Ratramnus (d. 868), and Anselm of Aosta (d. 1109), who had dealt with 
the problem far less thoroughly, and had been able to muster only a few 
Greek authorities on their side.75 Having had the advantage of a long 
sojourn in Constantinople and free access to the great theological libraries 
of the capital city, Hugo succeeded in finding five Byzantine props for 
the Latin cause that had been unknown in the West hitherto. 

Three were from the Ancoratus of Epiphanius (d. 403), according to 
which God the Spirit belongs to the Father and to the Son, is from the 
Father and the Son, and is from both.” Two others Hugo discovered in 
Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), who asserts in one that the Spirit is of the 
Father and the Son, and proceeds in substance from both, “‘or rather, 
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from the Father through the Son.” But, it should be noted, Hugo 
disingenuously suppressed the last part of this sentence, which contradicts 
the point he was trying to make. Nevertheless, he was able to unearth a 
phrase from Cyril which represents the Spirit as coming from the Son.77 

In addition, Hugo claims Basil of Caesarea (d. 379) as a proponent of 
the view that there would be no order in the Trinity unless the Father 
were the cause of the Son and the Holy Spirit, the Son came from the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit were deemed to be of both. But these words 
cannot be found in the extant works of Basil. Nor can it be proved that 
Basil’s treatise, Adversus Eunomium (3,1), really contained the clauses 
which Hugo records, to the effect that the Holy Spirit derives its being 
from the Son (ab ipso esse habens, et ab illo accipiens..., et quod omnino de 
tlla causa exeat). Even if this passage proved Hugo’s point, it apparently 
does not occur in the earliest Greek MSS of Basil, and was repudiated 
by Byzantine theologians as an interpolation, notwithstanding its accept- 
ance by the Latins and Latinophrones like Bessarion (d. 1472).78 

Hugo attempts, also, to turn John of Damascus into a proponent of 
Latin dogma by assuming that the latter’s words, “‘we deny that the 
Spirit is of the Son (ex Filio, 2x), but call him the Spirit [of the Son],”’ can 
be construed as corroborating the double procession. For, he contends, 
if the Spirit is the Son’s, he must also proceed from the Son. Indeed, he 
takes this perverse exegesis so seriously that he rejects as a later addition 
an indubitably authentic passage from John’s Homilia in Sabbatum Sanctum, 
which was indisputably and irreconcilably hostile to the Latin theory.79 

These tactics availed him little among his Greek opponents, but his 
collection of excerpts from Byzantine patrology proved useful to the Latins 
in later times, and demonstrate a wide and penetrating knowledge of 
Greek theology. It must be admitted, however, that only four or five of 
his quotations from the Greek (notes 76 f. above) could possibly be 
regarded as confirming the double procession. The rest are either com- 
pletely irrelevant or only very indirectly pertinent. 


JOHN OF DAMASCUS AND THE 
LIBRI SENTENTIARUM OF PETER THE LOMBARD 


Although Hugo Eterianus stressed as strongly as he could the Byzantine 
authorities in whom he found, or professed to find, support for the Latin 
dogma of the double procession of the Holy Spirit, his primary goal was 
to attack a fundamental article of Byzantine theology. He appealed to 
Greek sources whenever it served his purposes to do so. But his intention 
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was polemical. Despite his ostensibly eirenic goal of winning the Greeks 
over to the Latin view, his aim was to subvert a long established position 
of the Byzantine Church. He quoted the Greek fathers not so much for 
their own sake or to illustrate and expound a doctrinal point as such, but 
chiefly in order to refute and confound the Byzantine theologians of 
his own day out of their own theological tradition. 

A very different attitude, as we shall see below, marks the reception of 
the new Latin translations of the great theological encyclopedia of John of 
Damascus, the éxdootg axetBns THs d6o00d6Eou miotewc, which the Latins 
usually designated as On the orthodox fatth (De fide orthodoxa) and Peter the 
Lombard cited as De Trinitate, apparently because he thought that the 
Trinity was its chief topic. John flourished in the eighth century 
(d. 749), but his summary of orthodox theology, actually only the third 
division of a larger work entitled The Fountain of Knowledge (myn 
Yv@oews), was not rendered into Latin until sometime before 1145, 
when a Latin version of a portion of the text was produced in Hungary by 
Cerbanus. A few years later, about 1153-54, the whole of the treatise was 
translated by Burgundio of Pisa, whose rendition of the Greek not only 
held the ground until ca. 1235-40, when Robert Grosseteste issued it in a 
revised form, but also continued to be copied even as late as 1500. 
Grosseteste’s recension seems not to have been transcribed after ca. 1300, 
and still remains unpublished. But we now have the good fortune of being 
able to study the methods and achievements of the two translators of the 
twelfth century in the admirable edition of Eligius M. Buytaert, which 
forms the basis for all subsequent research on this subject.8° 

The De fide orthodoxa was turned into Latin once again at the end of 
the medieval period by the Carmelite Johannes Baptista Panetius (d. 
1497). But the other two sections of John’s Fountain of Knowledge, the 
Dialectica (or “chapters on philosophy’’) and a handbook On heresies, 
were unknown in Latin during the Middle Ages, except for the Dialec- 
tica, which was made available by Robert Grosseteste. | 

Considerable energy has been devoted to these Latin translations, and 
much progress has been made in identifying passages in the writings of 
Peter the Lombard, Arno and Gerhoh of Reichersberg, and other 
writers of the twelfth century who show acquaintance with John of 
Damascus. But the scholars who have investigated this question have 
satisfied themselves with the selfless task of editing texts and listing parallel 
passages, without attempting to evalute the substantive theological use 
that was made of these materials.® 
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Accordingly it may be of interest to examine the quotations from 
John of Damascus carefully in order to determine the precise role played 
by him in the twelfth century. Special interest attaches to the references 
to John made by Peter the Lombard, whose four Libri Sententiarum 
(ca. 1155-57), after some vicissitudes in the twelfth century, received 
the stamp of orthodoxy in the thirteenth, especially with regard to 
Trinitarian questions, and exerted a truly enormous influence upon Latin 
thought in the Middle Ages and even subsequently.8? There is no doubt 
that the great popularity of Peter’s Sententiae and the influence of his 
example were important factors in the great prestige which the views 
of John of Damascus acquired in the twelfth century and above all in the 
thirteenth, when Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, Robert Grosseteste, 
Alexander of Hales, Bonaventura,®3 and many others, in no small measure 
affected by the precedent set by Peter in this regard, relied heavily 
upon John as a major theological authority. In the twelfth century, 
writers like Peter of Poitiers (d. 1205),8* Gandulphus of Bologna (d. ca. 
1185),85 an anonymous Summa Sententiarum,®6 and Stephen Langton 
(d. 1228),87 to name only a few,®8 borrowed extensively from Peter the 
Lombard, and derived at least some of their citations of John of Damas- 
cus from him. Others, like Gerhoh (d. 1169)89 and Arno (d. 1175) of 
Reichersberg,?° Simon of Tournai (d. 1201),9! Alan of Lille (d. 1202),% 
and William of Auxerre (d. 1247),93 apparently were independent of 
Peter in their citation of John. 

Peter usually refers to John as Ioannes Damascenus, or simply as 
Ioannes. Like most of his contemporaries, Peter gives no indication of 
acquaintance with more than the third book of John’s great theological 
encyclopedia. This circumstance led some scholars to infer that Peter 
had secured a Latin translation limited to the first three books. But it 
has recently been argued that he had seen the whole of Burgundio’s 
De fide orthodoxa, but did not have the opportunity of studying more than 
a portion of it at the time that he was composing the Sententiae. However 
this may be, it has been shown that Peter originally used Cerbanus’ 
version, and subsequently corrected it at some points after he had seen 
Burgundio’s.4 

Passages from John of Damascus frequently occupy a key position in 
Peter’s patristic armory,’ and are cited to reinforce major points of 
doctrine. In all but one of these, Peter finds John’s treatment of the 
subject in hand extremely congenial as a principal source and justifica- 
tion of his own views. In this one instance, however, Peter disagrees with 
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John, and rejects an analogy used by the latter in expounding the relation 
of the divine essence (substantia, essentia) of the Godhead to the three 
persons of the Trinity.9° The Cappadocian fathers in the fourth century 
had explained the paradox of how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
though three in number and all divine, were nevertheless not three 
Gods but only one. This they had done in part by comparing the 
relationship between the divine substance and the three members of the 
Trinity to that which obtains between men and the human race. John, 
Peter, and Andrew, for example, are three in number, they had main- 
tained, but only one in nature because, as members of the human race, 
all three have the same nature.97 

Following in their footsteps, and faithful to his boast that he was in no 
sense an innovator but only a recorder of patristic tradition, John of 
Damascus had said that “‘that which is general or universal is predicated 
of the particulars that belong to this category. Hence, (in the Godhead) 
the substance is the universal, and the hypostasis is the particular— 
particular not as possessing a portion of the nature, but particular in 
number, like an individual. For the hypostases are said to differin number, 
not in nature.’ 98 As John had said on another occasion, “‘substance 
indicates the common category that embraces hypostases of the same 
nature, like God or man. But the hypostasis designates the individual, 
like Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, or Peter and Paul.” 9° 

After quoting these two texts from John, Peter points out that the 
doctrine they embody (that God is the universal like man or mankind, 
and that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are individuals like Peter and 
Paul), contradicts Augustine. In this case, he preferred to follow Augus- 
tine’s conclusion that three men, though of the same nature, are not 
only one man but three, and that two men are something more than one 
man, whereas in the Godhead the Father and the Son together are not 
greater in essence than the Father alone or the Son alone, since the three 
persons together are equal to each person individually.!°° 

Of course, John of Damascus would not have denied the proposition 
set forth in the last sentence, and in another context Peter depends upon 
John as his sole authority for maintaining that: ‘‘the Father is not greater 
than the Son, nor is the Father or the Son greater than the Holy Spirit, 
nor are two persons [of the Trinity] together greater than one, nor are 
three together greater than two, nor is the essence greater in three than 
in two, nor in two rather than one, since the whole is in each.’’ This 
concept Peter borrowed from John, who, as Peter notes, had said, ‘‘We 
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confess the whole nature (naturam, pow) of the Godhead to be present 
in its entirety (perfecte, teActwc) in each of its hypostases [or persons]: 
the whole [of it] in the Father, the whole in the Son, the whole in the 
Holy Spirit. Therefore, God the Father is perfect, God the Son is perfect, 
God the Holy Spirit is perfect.” 191 

Though Peter disavows John’s application of the relation between the 
universal and the particular to that which obtains between the divine 
substance and the three persons, he introduces John’s words on this 
subject by remarking that he was one of the great Greek authorities 
(enter Graecorum doctores magnus), whose De Trinitate had been translated 
into Latin at the instance of Pope Eugene III. But he then adds that 
what John really meant was unobjectionable. For, he says, John applied 
the terms, universal and particular, to the Trinity and its three persons 
respectively because of the similarity which he descried between eternal 
and temporal categories, not because he intended to apply philosophical 
modes of reasoning to God. Augustine, on the other hand, Peter remarks, 
felt the difference between the eternal and temporal categories more 
keenly than such similarity as may have appeared between them, and 
consequently considers these designations unsuitable for the Trinity.'% 

Peter probably found the passages from Augustine on which he relied 
in Abelard or Hugh of St. Victor.'° But this philosophical attitude 
stemmed from John Scotus Erigena’s De divisione naturae, 1,1, according 
to which God was neither genus, species, nor accident. Erigena, in turn, 
who had translated the works of the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 
from Greek into Latin, derived from the latter and from Augustine’s 
De Trinitate, as he specifically states, the notion that none of the ten 
Aristotelian categories is applicable to God. The concept itself can be 
traced back to Philo, Clement of Alexandria, and the Neoplatonists.!° 

In the next capitulum of the same Distinctio, Peter singles out for special 
treatment the statement of John quoted in the previous section that the 
hypostases differ in number, not in nature. He agrees that they do not 
differ in nature. But he is unwilling to accept John’s dictum that they 
differ in number if the difference envisaged denotes a difference of in- 
dividuals or particulars (in the way that Socrates, e.g., differs from Plato). 
On the other hand, he recognizes another kind of numerical difference 
among things which in enumeration or computation are not added to 
each other (viz., to form a larger whole, unit, or amount) but are dis- 
tinguished from each other, as one, two, or three in number. In this 
latter sense, he concedes, it is possible to say that the Father is one, the 
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Father and Son are two, and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three, 
and, similarly, that this person is one, this and that person are two, and 
this, that, and the other person are three. Even so, he concludes, it is 
more appropriate that these three persons be distinguished by their 
properties and in no other way.!° 

Like Peter the Lombard, Peter of Poitiers in his Sententiae examines 
John’s doctrine that the divine substantia could be defined as the universal 
and the hypostasis as the particular. He agrees with the Lombard both 
in giving the preference to Augustine in this matter, and in granting 
that there is an analogy between the philosophical terminology and the 
relation of the divine substance to the three hypostases.!°¢ But, unlike the 
Lombard, he adopts without qualification John’s definition of the hypo- 
stases as differing from each other in number, not in nature. He omits 
altogether the objections noted above and merely reproduces faithfully 
what Peter had said about the kind of numerical difference he would 
accept with regard to the Trinity. Imitating the Lombard, Peter of 
Poitiers explains that ‘‘One thing is said to differ from another because 
it is not that or anything which the other is, nor is it contained in the 
other. Thus, the Father is not said to differ from the Son in number 
because he is what the Son is and is in the Son. But he is said to differ 
from him in number because he is counted with him, since it can be 
said that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three, or (in regard to 
two of them) are two.’’!07 

Like the majority of Latin theologians, Peter had taken over the 
Byzantine Trinitarian formula, pix ovota év tototy brootaceot, which 
had been translated into Latin in the form, una substantia, essentia, natura, 
or usta and tres personae, hypostases, or subsistentiae—one substance in three 
persons. ‘This he found not only in John of Damascus,!°8 whom he quotes, 
but also in Jerome’s Epistle to Damasus on the Catholic faith. He does 
not share the antagonism which marked Robert of Melun’s attitude to 
these Byzantine terms; but, like Jerome, he warns that ‘‘poison lurks 
within the honey,” and that the word Aypostasis should be used as an 
equivalent for persona, not for usta or natura, with which the heretics 
deliberately equated it, as if there were three divine natures rather than 
one.1°9 

Peter appeals to the authority of John of Damascus in support of a 
number of basic theological propositions. Thus, in expounding the dogma 
that the distinguishing features of the three persons determine the 
hypostases (of the three persons) and not the substance or nature of the 
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Godhead, he repeats John’s exposition of this matter.!?° John had 
explained that the three hypostases differ from each other, not in their 
substance, but in the qualities which characterize them as distinct 
persons. That is, as John put it, the hypostasis (or person) of the Word 
(i.e., Jesus Christ) is consubstantial (homousios) with the Father and has 
all that the Father has, being distinguished from the Father’s hypostasis 
only by having been begotten, but in no way separated (secedentem) from 
the Father’s hypostasis. 

This was the method of reasoning by which Athanasius and the 
Cappadocian fathers in the fourth century had proved that the belief 
in the Trinity did not compromise monotheism. Insisting that the three 
persons were one in substance, they made a special effort to demonstrate 
that the ways in which the Trinity could be regarded as made up of three 
persons did not destroy the divine unity. Their solution of this problem, 
which has remained authoritative ever since, was incorporated into the 
theological encyclopedia of John of Damascus, who summarized the 
teaching of his predecessors on this topic in the passage quoted here by 
Peter.!!! We recognize the difference of the hypostases, John had said, 
in the three characteristics of paternity, sonship, and procession, although 
the three hypostases are inseparable and undivided. Still, they are united 
without confusion and remain three, each being perfect and retaining 
its own characteristics and mode of existence. Thus, they are distinguished 
but unseparated (divisas... indistanter), and, by reason of the unity of 
substance, they are not divided from the hypostasis of the Father.1!2 

Peter then directs this same definition against the School of Gilbert 
de la Porrée, which had accused him of Sabellianism. Peter maintained 
that the properties or distinctive attributes of the three persons of the 
Trinity are in the three persons, and are themselves the persons and the 
divine essence (fateamur ergo et proprietates [personarum|] esse in tribus personts, 
et ipsas esse personas atque divinam essentiam) 113 But the Porretani contended 
that, if the properties or individual characteristics of the hypostases 
are in the divine essence or are themselves the divine essence, the three 
persons of the Trinity would not differ in any respect, since all three are 
of the same essence. This, they objected, would eliminate the distinction 
of the persons, and lead to Sabellianism, according to which the Trinity 
consisted, not of three distinct eternal persons, but only of three temporary 
manifestations of the divine essence which succeeded each other in time 
and did not exist simultaneously." 

Peter replied by citing John’s dictum that the properties of the hypo- 
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stases determine the hypostases, not the divine nature. According to the 
Lombard, these words mean that the properties of Paternitas (of God the 
Father) and Sonship (of Jesus Christ), though being in the divine essence, 
are not present therein to the same extent that they are in the individual 
hypostases. Hence, he concludes, it is not correct to say that the divine 
essence both generates (as a Father) and is generated (as a Son). For the 
property determines the person, so that, by reason of one property, one 
hypostasis (the Father’s) generates, and, by reason of another property, 
another hypostasis (the Son’s) is generated.!!5 

Proceeding then in Book III to Christology, Peter Lombard leans 
upon John of Damascus to demonstrate that what the divine Logos 
assumed was a complete human nature, including a human body and 
rational soul, with all their qualities, and that he was perfect God and 
also perfect man.'!!6 These citations from John were aimed at the Mono- 
physites, who held that Jesus Christ had only one nature, the divine, after 
the incarnation, and at the Apollinarians, who taught that the divine 
Logos at the incarnation assumed only a human body and a human 
vegetative soul, but not a human rational soul (or mind). 

At the end of this Dustinctio, Peter reproduces from John a famous 
anti-Apollinarian text, “What was not assumed was not saved.” This 
was derived ultimately from the Cappadocian fathers, who had for- 
mulated it in the course of their polemic against the Apollinarian con- 
ception that Christ did not have a human rational soul. It summed up 
admirably the orthodox objection that if the reasoning power in the 
incarnate Jesus Christ were not truly human, but only the divine Logos 
which the Son of God had brought down from heaven, redemption 
would not have been complete, for the human mind, which required 
salvation as much as human flesh did, would not then have had any part 
in Christ and therefore could not have been affected by his triumph 
over sin and death.!!7 

In the second capitulum of the same Distinctio, Peter turns to John for 
confirmation of the Christological axiom current in the middle of the 
twelfth century that the Son of God was united to human flesh through 
the medium of the soul (mediante anima). He reproduces only the sentence 
in which John declared that this union was mediated by the mind (voic). 
But his analysis shows that he was familiar with the whole paragraph 
from which this quotation was drawn. He obviously knew that John had 
declared the mind to be (the loftiest) part of the soul, and he agrees with 
John that the mediation of the mind was necessary in order to effect a 
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transition between the purity of God and the coarseness of flesh.!!8 

Similarly upon John of Damascus Peter bases the doctrine that, before 
the earthly generation of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit purified the Virgin 
Mary and made her capable both of receiving the deity of the Logos 
and of conceiving him, so that the Son of God, who was consubstantial 
with the Father, overshadowed her “‘like divine semen” (sicut divinum 
semen) and joined to himself of the Virgin real human flesh that had a 
rational soul. But the incarnation itself involved on the part of the 
Logos, not an act of insemination, but an act of creation through the 
Holy Spirit (non seminans, sed per Spiritum sanctum creans) 119 

Despite his manhood, which was complete and total in every sense of 
the word, Lombard demonstrated by quoting from John, Christ re- 
mained completely uncircumscribed. Corporeally, he experienced physi- 
cal limitations, but he continued to be uncircumscribed in his divine 
nature, since his flesh was not co-extensive with his uncircumscribed 
divinity. ‘““Thus,”’ as John had said, ‘‘Christ was simultaneously in all 
things, and beyond them, both when he lay in the womb of the Virgin 
and in the very moment of incarnation.”’ !2° 

Peter then addresses himself to the delicate problem of whether it was 
a person or a nature which, in the human generation of Christ, assumed 
a person or nature, and whether it was correct to say that the nature of 
God became incarnate. Peter at the outset pronounces in favor of the 
proposition that it was not a nature or a person which assumed a person 
in Jesus Christ, but rather a person who assumed a nature—that is, he 
means, the person of the divine Logos, who took on human nature in 
Jesus Christ.12! But in reviewing the ecclesiastical authorities on this 
matter (Augustine, the eighth and eleventh councils of ‘Toledo, Hilary of 
Poitiers, and Jerome), he notes that there is a conflict of opinion, not 
only, as he says, among the various theologians who had written on this 
subject, but even within the writings of the same author. In order to 
eliminate contradictions, he declares himself satisfied with the conclusion 
that it was both the person of the Son and the divine nature itself which 
were joined to the human nature in the Son.!?? For, he explains, the fact 
that the Son alone is said to have taken on the form ofa servant excludes 
the other two persons, the Father and the Holy Spirit, but not the divine 
nature itself, from the assumption of the form of a servant. Furthermore, 
he says, the doctrine that the incarnation is associated with what is 
specifically or characteristically the Son’s (7d quod est proprium Fil), not 
with what is common to the Trinity (non quod commune est Trinitat:), must 
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be understood as signifying that it was the divine nature in the hypostasis 
of the Son (proprie in hypostast Filit), and not as existing in common to the 
three persons (non in tribus communiter personis), which was united with the 
human nature.!23 

This solution he adopts directly from John of Damascus, who had 
asserted that “in the incarnation of God the Word, the whole, perfect 
nature of the divinity became incarnate (i.e., was joined to human 
nature) in one of its hypostases.”’ In this union, it was not merely a part 
united with a part, but “‘the whole nature or substance of the divinity 
that was joined with the whole of human nature.” That is, John says, “it 
is the same nature which subsists in each of the hypostases, and when 
we say that the nature of the Word became incarnate, we mean, ac- 
cording to the blessed Athanasius and Cyril, that the divinity was joined 
to flesh, and we confess one incarnate nature of God the Word. For the 
Word possesses both that which is common to the (divine) substance 
and that which is distinctive of the hypostasis or person.” 124 

It is of no small significance in the history of the Byzantine influence 
in the Latin West in the twelfth century that John of Damascus is used 
to resolve so important a conflict and lead to a conclusion of, great 
significance in Christology. It is somewhat ironical, however, that the 
ancient Apollinarian trick, which circulated the heretical writings of 
Apollinarius in the fourth century under the protective mantle of the 
venerable name of Athanasius, the indefectibly orthodox champion of 
the Nicene theology, whose authority none would dare to question, not 
only deceived Cyril of Alexandria in the fifth century, the Emperor 
Justinian in the sixth, and John of Damascus in the middle of the eighth, 
but under these distinguished auspices imposed also upon Latin theology, 
and left its stamp upon both the Sententiae of Peter Lombard and the 
Summa of Thomas Aquinas.!25 

Actually, the formula, una natura Det Verbi incarnata (see note 124), 
one incarnate nature of God the Word, is plainly heretical, and was 
condemned by the fathers in the fourth century, as well as by the Fourth 
Oecumenical Council, which met at Chalcedon in 451, because it denied 
that Christ had two natures—the divine and the human. It was not 
until the sixth century that the fraud was discovered.!26 But then it was 
too late, and the orthodox have always defended the formula, explaining 
that it really implies two natures. Nevertheless, it is from the logical point 
of view unfortunate that the Apollinarian deception succeeded, both 
because it enabled the Monophysites to claim the support of Athanasius 
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for their view that Jesus Christ had only one nature, and because it 
forced Cyril, Justinian, and other defenders of orthodoxy into extremely 
tortuous paths of argument, which otherwise could have been avoided. 

Further on in the third book of the Sentences, Peter summarizes at length 
three different theories of the nature of the “hypostatic union” of God 
and man in Christ. He marshals excerpts from the fathers in support of 
each of the three, and notes also what he took to be the weak points of 
the first and the second, the latter of which was espoused by John of 
Damascus and represented the position of the Church as a whole. But 
since he refrains from offering any criticism of the third, it has been 
conjectured that he himself was one of its advocates, and accordingly 
believed that the human flesh and soul of Jesus were not combined with 
the divine nature in order to form a person, but served as the garment 
(velut indumento) of God the Word, so that he might become visible to 
mortal eyes. The proponents of this view held that God became man 
secundum habitum, i.e., by being clad with the flesh and soul of a man, and 
were therefore led to deny that Christ, so far as he was a man (secundum 
quod homo), was a substantial reality (persona or aliquid) .127 

This Christological nihilism, as it has been called, was untenable and 
was condemned after Peter’s death by Pope Alexander III (1159-81). 
But John of Cornwall in his polemic against it stoutly affirmed that it was 
only an opinio of the school of Abelard put forward by Peter for discussion, 
not an assertio of the latter’s own final judgment. Apparently Peter 
Lombard himself had also disclaimed responsibility for such opiniones,128 
Thus we cannot be certain whether Peter favored or opposed the second 
of these three hypotheses, that of John of Damascus. Whatever Peter’s 
own attitude may have been, he sets forth John’s exposition of the hypo- 
static union in some detail; and the Church, including ‘Thomas Aquinas, 
has followed John of Damascus on this matter.!29 

John, Peter shows, compensated fully for the ambiguity of the Christo- 
logical formula (notes 124-26) he had unwittingly taken over from the 
Apollinarians by his unequivocally dyophysite (“‘two-natured’’) descrip- 
tion of the two perfect natures—the divinity and the humanity—united 
in one composite hypostasis (composita hypostasis, Sr40ta01Gg abvOeros), 
which had once been the simplex (amd) Aypostasis of the Logos alone but 
which, after the incarnation, became the vehicle not only for the prop- 
erties and characteristics of Christ’s divine Sonship (divinae Dei-Verbi 
filtationis characteristicum et determinativum idioma, tho Detxg tod Ocod 
Adyou vidtnz05 76 YAOAKTNHOLOTLXOV xal APopLaTLXOY idtwLy.s), by which he 
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is distinguished from the Father and the Holy Spirit, but also for the 
properties and characteristics of the flesh which marked him as an 
individual man who was different from Mary and other men. 

It is regrettable that Peter terminates his quotation here and does not 
add the next few lines, in which John completes his classical definition of 
Christ’s hypostasis. Still, in his next excerpt from John, Peter makes it 
clear that John ruled out both Nestorianism and Monophysitism. Nesto- 
rianism he eliminates by stressing the fact that the two natures are united 
without separation or division in one composite hypostasis. He does away 
with Monophysitism by insisting that, in coming together, the two 
natures suffer neither confusion, conversion, nor change, and are united 
in a substantial (odcotwdys) union. By this he means that the union is 
real (470746), not illusory, and that the two natures do not supplement 
each other so as to form one composite nature (ucts cuvVetoc), but are 
truly joined together in one composite hypostasis. Here the difference of 
the two natures is preserved, the created remaining created, the uncreated 
uncreated, the mortal mortal, the immortal immortal, the circum- 
scribable circumscribable, and the uncircumscribable uncircumscribable, 
of which the one, as Leo I (440-61) had said, coruscates with miracles, 
and the other is subjected to indignities.!3° 

The divine continues as it was, John adds in Peter’s next selection 
from the De fide orthodoxa; the human is neither transformed into the 
divine nor eliminated; and the two do not form one composite nature, 
compounded out of divinity and humanity, since such a nature would be 
consubstantial (homousion) with neither of the natures out of which it was 
composed, and such a Jesus Christ would be consubstantial neither with 
God nor with Mary, and could then be called neither God nor man. 
On the contrary, Christ, John says, is perfect God and perfect man and 
is confessed to be both of and in two natures.!3! John reinforces this 
point by attacking the position of the Adoptionists and their followers 
that Christ was only an ordinary man who by God’s grace had been 
predestined and enabled to become, but had not been eternally, Son of 
God. Such a Christ, John felt, could not have been truly God from all 
eternity, as the earliest tradition of the Church declared him to have been. 
He therefore takes pains to refute Adoptionism with the pronouncement, 
quoted by Peter, that Jesus Christ was “not a deified man but God, who 
became man.’’!32 

It is not clear whether Peter would have agreed with John that this 
affirmation was essential to safeguard the perfection of Christ’s divinity. 
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But he realized that the corollary of this proposition, which asserted 
the completeness of Christ’s human nature, was altogether indispensable. 
Christ must have been fully divine, the theologians had taught, in order 
to make possible the resurrection and redemption of mankind. He had 
also to have been fully man, in order to guarantee that all mankind 
might have a share in his redemptive work. If he had not been truly 
God, he could not have conquered sin and death. Had he not been truly 
man, mankind could not have benefited from his victory. This reasoning 
was founded upon the belief that Christ was both the Son of God the 
Father, as God, and of Mary, as man. Hence, Peter devotes the final 
capttulum of the next Distinctio to Christ’s double nativity, which affirms 
this doctrine; and he expounds it on the basis of Augustine and John, 
according to the latter of whom “‘we venerate two nativities of Christ: 
the one [whereby he was begotten] of God before the ages, which is 
beyond cause, reason, time, and nature; the other, which took place in 
these latter days, for our sake ... and for our salvation... .,’’ when he 
was born miraculously of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin.133 

This paragraph from the De fide orthodoxa, which was anti-Adopticnist 
and anti-Monophysite in purpose, is a paraphrase of a part of the Chal- 
cedonian Symbol, as also is the sentence adduced from John on the nature 
of Christ’s humanity, which John had defined (tradit auctoritas) as in- 
cluding all human characteristics save sin.134 Still, Peter says elsewhere, 
again on the authority of Augustine and John, though the flesh of Christ 
was perfectly human in all respects, except for sin, it could properly be 
worshipped, because it was not just ordinary flesh (nudam carnem) but 
flesh in union with deity, since both natures of Christ, the human and 
the divine, had been brought together in the one hypostasis [1.e., person} 
of God the Word. Like Cyril of Alexandria, John had compared this 
relationship of the divine and the human in Christ to a piece of coal 
(cf. the human nature), which becomes dangerous to touch only when 
it has been brought into contact with fire (cf. the divine nature) .135 

Finally, it was in the De fide orthodoxa that Peter found warrant for 
interpreting the gender of the adjectives used for the Godhead as a 
whole and for God and Christ. Following the patristic tradition, John had 
explained that the neuter adjective (totum) applied to the “nature”? and 
the masculine (totus) to the hypostasis (““person’’). Thus, one could say 
that ‘‘totus Christus est Deus perfectus’’ and “‘totus [est] homo perfectus,”’ 
but not “‘totum,”’ since Christ is both God and man, not just one or the 
other. On this account, Peter observes, it is correct to affirm that totus 
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Christus, that is, the whole person of Christ, which includes the two natures, 
the human and divine, is in heaven, in the grave, and everywhere. If the 
neuter adjective (totum) were used, however, the reference would be, 
not to the person of Jesus Christ, but only to the entirety of one of his two 
natures. For this reason the fathers had believed that tres unum [neuter] 
sunt (the three are one thing—the divine nature of the Trinity), and hence 
all equally God, but can be distinguished, alius and alius [masculine], as 
distinct persons.136 

Especially noteworthy is Peter’s appeal to John of Damascus as his 
major authority in elucidating the fundamentals of orthodox Christol- 
ogy, according to which Jesus Christ had two perfect natures, the divine 
and the human, united in one hypostasis or person, without confusion or 
change, division or separation. In this respect Peter was followed by 
Arno of Reichersberg (d. 1175),!37 neither of whom based his analysis 
of this doctrine upon the dyophysite creed of Chalcedon, which had been 
promulgated at the Fourth Oecumenical Council in 451, and had 
remained ever since the orthodox definition of Christology in both the 
East and the West. Their reliance on John of Damascus rather than on 
the dogmatic decree of Chalcedon illustrates the exalted position which 
the name of the former had attained. It is even more significant, perhaps, 
that the entire twelfth century seems to have been of one mind with 
them in this respect. For recent researches indicate that the scholars of 
this era depended heavily upon John of Damascus for an authoritative 
résumé of the orthodox dyophysite Christology, and usually ignored the 
symbol of 451.138 

Equally striking is the somewhat similar neglect of the Nicene Creed, 
the touchstone of orthodoxy on Trinitarian dogma. It is indeed remark- 
able that, like the majority of his contemporaries, Peter Lombard refrains 
from transcribing or summarizing the text of these two important 
oecumenical formularies. He does, however, reproduce a few words 
from the article on the Holy Spirit in his defense of the double proces- 
sion, but he attributes them to the Council of Nicea (325), not realiz- 
ing that this article did not appear in the Creed until the Council of 
381,139 

The Chalcedonian Creed was quoted in its entirety only once in the 
twelfth century, by Walter of St. Victor in the Contra quatuor labyrinthos 
Franciae,'4° which he wrote (ca. 1178) as an attack upon Peter Abelard, 
Peter. Lombard, Peter of Poitiers, and Gilbert de la Porrée. These four 
Walter denounces as the four labyrinths, or, by metonymy, the four 
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Minotaurs, the most abominable monsters of France. Since he condemns 
John of Damascus along with the “‘four labyrinths,” it is not surprising 
that he felt obliged to seek out a more congenial authority on Christology. 
He was probably pleased to be able to refer to the Council of Chalcedon 
rather than to John of Damascus, whom he repeatedly brands as a 
heretic. Yet even he was compelled, on occasion, to buttress his argument 
with theological principles enunciated by John.!4! 

John is outranked by Augustine and others in bulk of citation in Peter 
Lombard?’s Libri sententiarum. But he stands high as a decisive spokesman 
on basic principles of Christian doctrine; and the Lombard’s respectful 
attitude towards John may be taken as an illustration of the profound 
indebtedness of the medieval world and of our own era to Byzantine 
thought. In the twelfth century, the De fide orthodoxa was valued both 
as an authoritative summary of dogmatic theology, and as a key that 
enabled the Latin West to unlock a great treasury of patristic literature, 
most of which had been previously unavailable. 


IMPORTANCE OF BYZANTIUM IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


Even after this brief summary, it should be obvious that the influence 
of Byzantine art. and theology on the West during the twelfth century 
was extensive, deep, and penetrating. This was only a partial manifesta- 
tion of the same forces which Byzantium exerted not only upon the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, but also upon the modern world. 

This influence extended to many other aspects of life as well. Roman 
law, for example, as codified by Byzantine jurists under Justinian I, and 
Byzantine political theory experienced a revival in the twelfth century, '4? 
and have contemporary relevance—the latter as the prototype of Soviet 
absolutism, which has its Byzantine aspects, and the former as the 
foundation of the legal systems of continental Europe, Latin America, 
and the sovereign state of Louisiana. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, it may be of interest to mention one case 
of the Byzantine transmission of the classics which transformed the whole 
of modern history and affords an example of the dependence of the 
empirical sciences on the humanities that may be of some relevance in 
this age of tragic unawareness on the part of many in high places that 
the liberal arts are indispensable to our way of life, and must be cultivated 
intensively if we are to survive. 

I refer to the geographical encyclopedia (ta T'ewypacixd) of Strabo, a 
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Greek who flourished at the end of the first century before Christ. The 
Latin West knew nothing of Strabo until the Council of Ferrara-Florence 
(1438-39), when George Gemistus Pletho (ca. 1355-1452), a Byzantine 
philosopher celebrated in both the East and the West as the greatest 
scholar of his day, made a determined effort to persuade the Latin 
scientists whom he met to study the Strabonic geography. Strabo, Pletho 
felt, deserved particular attention because of what he had to say about 
the circumnavigability of Africa, which Ptolemy had pronounced to be 
landlocked, and because of his belief in the existence of unknown but 
habitable lands east of India. Eventually Pletho succeeded, and in 1458 
Guarino Guarini completed a Latin translation of the Greek text of 
ta Dewypapixd. 

This Latin version had an immediate effect upon Renaissance geogra- 
phy and may have affected the Portuguese voyages around Africa. 
Most important of all, Christopher Columbus frequently cites Strabo, 
and is said by his son to have counted Strabo among his chief authorities 
for believing that, by sailing due west along the latitude of Athens, it 
would be possible to reach new lands lying east of India. Thus, although 
we should not credit Pletho and Byzantium with a direct share in the 
discovery of America, we must recognize that, in interesting the scholars 
of the West in Strabo’s Geography, Pletho made an important contribution 
to the development of the geographical theory of the Renaissance, which 
reached its culmination in the great achievement of Columbus.!43 


NOTES 


1 In what follows the word Byzantine has reference to the Greek Medieval 
Empire, which fringed the Mediterranean and flourished from 284, the 
year of the accession of the Emperor Diocletian, to May 29, 1453, when the 
capital city of Constantinople fell to the Ottoman Turks. 

I am grateful to my friends, Professors Marshall Clagett, Gaines Post, and 
Robert L. Reynolds, of the University of Wisconsin for their invitation to 
write this paper and for the opportunity to visit the vigorous school of 
medieval and renaissance studies they have established. I am indebted for 
counsel and friendly encouragement to my colleagues, Professors Harry 
A. Wolfson, Eberhard F. Bruck, and George H. Williams, and acknowledge 
with gratitude the assistance of my student, Mr. Robert D. Crouse, who 
helped me with a number of problems. 

I owe the reference to Herrade de Lansberg (n.27 below) to Pro- 
fessor Cyril Mango. N.b.: Albert Siegmund, Die Uberlieferung der 
griechischen christlichen Literatur in der lateinischen Kirche bis zum 
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zwolften Jahrhundert (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Benediktiner- 
Akademie, 5 [Munich-Pasing, 1949] ), does not cover the twelfth century. 

2 L.Bréhier, Vie et mort de Byzance (Le monde byzantin,  [Paris, 1947], pp. 278 f.,; 

G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, tr. J. Hussey (Oxford, 1956), 

pp. 305 f.; J. Gay, L’Italie méridionale et V'empire byzantin (Bibliotheque des 

écoles frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, go [Paris, 1904]), 535-38; F. Chalandon, 

Fitstoire de la domination normande en Italie et en Sicile, 1 (Paris, 1907), 184-90. 

See also P. Lamma, Comneni e Staufer, ricerche sui rapporti fra Bisanzio e 

L’Occidente nel secolo xii (2 vols.; Istituto storico italiano per il medio evo, studi 

storia, 14-18, 22-25 [Rome, 1955-57]). 

In the same year, the Byzantine Empire suffered a grievous defeat at 
Manzikert, in Armenia, north of Lake Van, which put an end to effective 
Byzantine domination in northern Asia Minor.—Bréhier, op. cit., p. 281; 
C. Cahen, “La campagne de Manzikert d’aprés les sources musulmanes,”’ 
Byzantion, 9 (1934), 613-42. 

3 S. Runciman, The Eastern Schism (Oxford, 1955), maintains that it is 
not possible. to fix upon a precise date for the break between the two 
Churches. 

4 J.de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique du xit¢ siécle (Museum Lessianum, section 
historique, 10 [Brussels-Paris, 1948]), pp. 179 n. 1 f., 184 n. 2, 257, 264, 402 f,, 
406 n. 4, 467 n. 6. Cf. note 44 below. 

5 For biographical sketch, see R. M. Martin, ed., GEuures de Robert de Melun, 
Vol. 1 (Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense, Etudes et documents, 13 [Louvain, 1932]), 
vi ff.; Vol. 3, 1, tbtd., 21 (1947), 37.14 and note (cf. F. Anders, Christologie, 
cited, note 19 below, p. xiil). 

6 Martin, Geupres de Robert de Melun, Vol. 3.1 (Spicilegium, 21), 36.22-44.15. 
On the date see ibid., p. vi. 

7 Ibid., 36.25 f.: qui greculum sermonem locutioni lingue latine velut pan- 
niculum late splendentem interserunt. 

8 Ibid., 37.13: nil dulce sapiant nisi quod est amaritudine fellis confectum. 

g Ibid., 37.29 f. 

10 Ibid., 41.10 ff. 

11 Ibid., 40.33 ff. Cf. on these words, J. de Ghellinck, “‘L’entrée d’essentia, 
substantia, et autres mots apparentés, dans le latin médiéval,” Bulletin du 
Cange, Archivum latinitatis medii aevi, 16 (1942), 77-112; idem, ‘‘L’histoire de 
‘persona’ et d’ ‘hypostasis’ dans un écrit anonyme porrétain du xil® siécle,”’ 
Revue néoscolastique de philosophie, 36 (and series, 41, 1934), 111-27; cf. Heinrich 
Dorrie, “‘‘Yxéataowc. Wort- und Bedeutungsgeschichte,’’ Nachrichten der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philol.-Hist. Kl., Nr. 3 (Géttingen, 1955), 35-92. 
Somewhat before 1148, the anonymous author of “‘A Short Treatise. on 
the Trinity from the School of Thierry of Chartres,” ed. N. M. Haring, 
Mediaeval Studves, 18 (1956), 125-34, discusses four Greek synonyms for the 
Latin substantia (pp. 126 f., 129 f.). 

12 Martin, Ceuvres de Robert de Melun, Vol. 1 (Spicilegium, 13), viii f. Cf. note 42 
below. 

13 Ibid., Vol. 3.1 (Spicilegium, 21), 43.6 ff. 
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149-71; cf. F. Duncalf in K. M. Setton, M. H. Baldwin, A History of the 
Crusades, 1 (Philadelphia, 1955), 269, 271 f., 274 f., 279. Cf. P. Rassow, 
“Zum byzantinisch-normannischen Krieg 1147- rae Mitteilungen des In- 
stituts fiir oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, 62 (1954), 213-18. 

O. Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (London, 1950), pp. 5 ff., 18, 25 ff., 
82, 123-48, 372; F. Chalandon, Histoire de la domination normande en Italie et 
en Stcile, 2 (Paris, 1907), 135-37; E. Caspar, Roger JJ (Innsbruck, 1904), 
pp. 376-84. Cf. U. Monneret de Villard, ‘“‘La tessitura Palermitana sotto i 
Normanni e i suoi rapporti con l’arte bizantina,”? Miscellanea Giovanni Mer- 
cati, 3 (Studi e Testi, 123 [Vatican City, 1946]), 464-89. 

P. E. Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymboltk, 1 (Schriften der Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, 13, 1 [Stuttgart, 1954]), 34 f., 77-80, 85; A. Marongiu, 
**Lo spirito della monarchia normanna nell’ allocuzione di Ruggero II ai 
suoi grandi,”’ Atti del congresso..., Verona, 4 (see note 142 below), 313-27; 
J. Deér, Der Kaiserornat Friedrichs II. (Dtssertationes Bernenses, Ser. 2, 2 [Bern, 
1952]), 13-19; Demus, Mosaics, pl. 58A; E. Kitzinger, ‘‘On the Portrait of 
Roger II in the Martorana in Palermo,” Proporzioni, 3 (1950), 30-353 
W. Ohnsorge, Das Zweikaiserproblem im friiheren Mittelalter, die Bedeutung des 
byzantinischen Reiches fiir die Entwicklung der Staatsidee in Europa (Hildesheim, 
1947), pp. 83-121, 139-41; E. Kantorowicz, Laudes regiae (Berkeley-Los 
Angeles, 1946), pp. 158-60; Sigfried H. Steinberg, “I ritratti dei re normanni 
di Sicilia,” La Bibliofilia, 39 (1937), 29-57. Cf. P. K. Enepekides, ‘‘Byzan- 
tinische Prinzessinen im Hause der Babenberger und die byzantinischen 
Einfliisse in den ésterreichischen Landern des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts,” 
Tlempayuéva tod 8’ SteOvotdcg BuCavtworoyexod cuvedclov, 2 (“HANqvixa, 
Tapaotnua g [Athens, 1956]), 368-74. 

In a provocative article, “‘L’institution monarchique dans les états nor- 
mands d’Italie,’? Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, x*-att® siécles, 2 (1959), 
303-31, 445-68, L. R. Ménager argues that the Norman kings were not 
absolute rulers like the emperors of Byzantium, and did not adopt Byzantine 
political theory. In another valuable paper, ‘‘Notes sur les codifications 
byzantines et l’occident,’’ Varia, études de droit romain, 3 (Institut de droit 
romain de l’ Université de Paris, 16 [Paris, 1958]), 239-303, he expresses doubt 
that the copies of the Byzantine law codes (in Greek) which were produced 
in the West had any real application in Sicily during the twelfth century, 
and concludes that they served the requirements of scholars rather than of 
lawyers. These monographs form part of Ménager’s eagerly awaited book, 
Etudes sur le royaume normand d’Italie, and make an important contribution. 
At the moment, however, I am sceptical about his conclusions, both of 
which are directed against the authorities noted in the previous paragraph. 
Perhaps his book will provide evidence to dispel scepticism. 


26 <A large number of periodicals published by various Italian cities and com- 
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munities are crammed with material of interest to students of the influence 
of Byzantium on Italy during the twelfth century. Among these, in addition 
to the well-known series put out by the learned academies of Venice, Rome, 
and Naples, mention should be made of the following: Archivio storico della 
Calabria (5 vols., 1912-17) ; Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania (1931—) ; 
Archivio storico Pugliese (1948—) ; Archivio storico per la Sicilia (1935—) ; Archivio 
storico per la Sicilia orientale (1904—); Archivio storico Siciliano (1876—) ; 
Bessarione (36 vols., 1896-1920); Bollettino della Badia greca di Grottaferrata 
(1947—) ; Brutium (1922—); Calabria nobilissima (1947—) ; Japygia (17 vols., 
1930-46); Rivista storica Calabrese (14 vols., 1893-1906); Roma e l’Oriente 
(21 vols., 1910-21) ; Siculorum Gymnasium (1948—). I will refrain from giving 
the entire bibliography in this paper, but hope that I may be able to return 
to the subject at another time. 

Linguistic matters are discussed in these publications, and especially in 
three books by G. Rohlfs: Historische Grammatik der unteritalienischen Grdazitat 
(Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-hist. Klasse, 
1949, Heft 4 [Munich, 1950]) ; Scavi linguistict nella Magna Grecia (Halle a. S.- 
Rome, 1933); and Etymologisches Woérterbuch der unterttalienischen Grazitat (Halle 
a. S., 1930), which contain useful bibliographies. Note also G. Alessio, 
‘“‘L’elemento greco nella toponomastica della Sicilia,’’ Centro di Studi flologict 
é linguistict siciliant, Bollettino, 1 (1953), 65-106; 3 (1955), 223-613;-4 (1956), 
310-56; S. G. Kapsomenos, ‘“‘Beitrage zur historischen Grammatik der 
griechischen Dialekte Unteritaliens,” Byzantinische ettschrift, 46 (1953), 
320-48. See also note 145 below. 

Inter alia see L. R. Ménager, ‘“‘Notes et documents sur quelques monastéres 
de Calabre a l’époque normande,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 50 (1957), 
7-30, 321-61; Atti del primo Congresso storico Calabrese (1954; published Rome, 
1956); F. Russo, “‘Relazioni culturali tra la Calabria e l’Oriente bizantino 
nel M.E.,”’ nenpayuéva (cited, note 25 above), pp. 592-607; K. M. Setton, 
“The Byzantine Background to the Italian Renaissance,”’ Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 100 (1956), 1-76; F. Grillo, “‘Italia antica e 
medioevale,”’ Calabria nobilissima, 5 (1951), 131-44; 6 (1952), 179-86; 7 
(1953), 1-8, 57-65, 165-84; 8 (1954), 1-10; M. Scaduto, Jl monachismo 
basiliano nella Sicilia medievale, rinascita e decadenza, secoli x1-xiv (Rome, 1947); 
L. 'T. White, Jr., Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, Mass., 1938) ; 
A. de Stefano, La cultura in Sicilia nel periodo normanno (Palermo, 1938), which 
is too brief, but has a good bibliography; C. Korolevskij, ‘“‘Basiliens italo- 
grecs et espagnols,’’ Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, 6 
(1932), 1180-1236; G. Robinson, History and Cartulary of the Greek Monastery 
of St. Elias and St. Anastasius of Carbone (Orientalia Cristiana, XI, 5 [No. 44], 
XV, 2 [No. 53], XIX, 1 [No. 62], 1928-30); D. L. Raschella, Saggio storico sul 
monachismo ttalo-greco in Calabria (Messina, 1925); A. Vaccari, La Grecia 
nell’ Italia meridionale (Orientalia Christiana, III, 3, No. 13 [Rome, 1925]); 
G. Minasi, Le chiese di Calabria dal quinto al duodecimo secolo (Naples, 18096) ; 
P. Batiffol, L’abbaye de Rossano (Paris, 1891); P. Rodota, Dell’ origine, progresso 
é Stato presente del rito greco in Italia (3 vols.; Rome, 1758-63). 
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Note the numerous Greek documents issued in Sicily and southern Italy 
during the twelfth century in S. Cusa, I diplomi greci ed arabi di Sicilia (2 vols.; 
Palermo, 1868-82); F. Trinchera, Syllabus graecarum membranarum (Naples, 
1865); 'G. Spata, Le pergamene greche esistenti nel grande archivio di Palermo 
(Palermo, 1862). See the three papers by A. Guillou summarized by F. Dél- 
ger, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 49 (1956), 461. Cf. A. Strittmatter, ‘‘Liturgical 
Latinisms in a Twelfth Century Greek Euchology,”? Miscellanea G. Mercati, 
3 (note 24 above), 41-64; E. Pontieri, Tra i Normanni nell’ Italia meridionale 
(Naples, 1954); S. la Sorsa, Storia di Puglia, Vols. 2-3 (Bari, 1953-54). 
N. D. Evola, Bibliografia Siciliana (1938-1953) (Palermo, 1954); and 
D. Zangari, Catalogo ragionato della ‘‘Collezione Calabra Morano’: opere di 
storia regionale (Naples, 1922), give long but unclassified bibliographies. 

For the latest data, see P. Collura, ‘“‘Appendice al regesto dei diplomi di 
Re Ruggero compilato da Erich Caspar,” Atti del convegno internazionale di 


' studt Ruggeriani, 2 (Palermo, 1955), 545-625; A. Guillou, “‘Le corpus des 


b 


actes grecs de Sicile,”’ ibid., 1, 147-53; A. de Stefano and F. Bartolini, 
I documenti originalt det re normanni di Sicilia, 2 fascs., Archivio paleografico italiano, 
14, 60-61 (Rome-Palermo, 1954). See also note 146 below. 

The literature on Byzantine influence in Germany is set forth in Lamma, 
Comneni e Staufer, and Classen, ‘‘Konzil von Konstantinopel’’ (notes 2 and 
36; cf. notes 25 and 28, above.) Cf. also the collected papers of W. Ohnsorge, 
Abendland und Byzanz (Darmstadt, 1958); K. J. Heilig, Ostrom und das deutsche 
Reich um die Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts, Kaisertum und Herzogsgewalt im Keit- 
alter Friedrichs I. (Schriften des Reichsinstituts fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde 
[ Monumenta Germanicae historica], 9 [Leipzig, 1944]), 1-271. 


On the arts I note here only a few of the major authorities. Besides O. De- 
mus’ monumental forthcoming two-volume study of the Church of San 
Marco in Venice, see H. Buchthal, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, with Liturgical and Palaeographical Chapters by Francis Wormald 
(Oxford, 1957); G. Martelli, ‘‘Chiese monumentali di Calabria,” Calabria 
nobilissima, 10 (1956), 33-40, a bibliographical summary; B. Cappelli, 
‘‘Chiese rupestri del Materano,”’ ibid., pp. 45-59; G. Galassi, Roma o Bisanzio 
(2 vols., 2nd ed.; Rome, 1953); G. Agnello, L’architettura bizantina in Sicilia 
(Florence, 1952); E. Kitzinger, ““The Mosaics of the Cappella Palatina in 
Palermo,” Art Bulletin, 31 (1949), 269-92; C. A. Willemsen, Apulien (Leipzig, 
1944), useful for excellent plates and a bibliography; H. M. Schwarz, 
“Die Baukunst Kalabriens und Siziliens im Zeitalter der Normannen,”’ 
Romisches Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, 6 (1942-44), 1-112; P. Orsi, Sicilia 
bizantina, 1 (Rome, 1942); idem, Le chiese basiliane della Calabria (Florence, 
1929); A. Medea, Gli affreschi delle cripte eremitiche pugliest (2 vols.; Rome, 
1939); A. Frangipane, Elenco degli edifict monumental: d’Italia, Vols. 58-60 
(Rome, 1938) ; idem, Inventario degli oggetti d’arte d'Italia, Vol. 2 (Rome, 1933), 
both of which are devoted to Calabria and were reviewed by B. Cappelli, 
Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, 4 (1934), 104-72; ibid., 10.(1940), 
146-82; G. Gabrieli, Inventario topografico e bibliografico delle cripte eremitiche 
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basiliane di Puglia (Rome, 1936); M. Avery, The Exultet Rolls of South Italy 
(plates but no text; Princeton, 1936); A. Colasanti, L’art byzantin en Italie 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1926); O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 
1911); C. Diehl, L’art byzantin dans I’ Italie méridionale (Paris, 1894). 

Note, e.g., E. Bertaux, L’art dans I’Italie méridionale (Paris, 1903), pp. 
401-508 and passim; C. Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2 (2nd ed.; Paris, 1926), 
713-34; Demus, Mosaics, pp. 371, 388 f. 

For the bronze doors, see H. Leisinger, Romanische Bronzen, Kirchentiiren im 
mittelalterlichen Europa (Ziirich, 1956), with superb plates; A. Boeckler, Die 
Bronzetiiren des Bonanus von Pisa und des Barisanus von Trant, ed. R. Hamann, 
Die frithmittelalterlichen Bronzetiiren, 4. (Marburg-Lahn-Berlin, 1953); C. An- 
gelillis, Le porte dt bronzo bizantine nelle chiese d’Italia, Le imposte della Bastlica 
di Monte S. Angelo (Arezzo, 1924); A. K. Porter, ““Wreckage from a Tour 
in Apulia,’’ Mélanges offerts a M. Gustave Schlumberger, 2 (Paris, 1924), 408-15. 
C. A. Willemsen’s Apulien has come out in a new edition as Apulia, ed. 
D. Odenthal, with English translation by Daphne Woodward (New York, 
1959). 

One of the most striking examples of Byzantine influence on Latin 
manuscript illumination is to be found in the Hortus delictarum (an encyclo- 
paedia devoted to the doctrine of salvation), of which at least 344 miniatures 
were known. The codex itself was destroyed by fire in 1870, but a pho- 
tographic record, based largely on previous publications, has been issued by 
Joseph Walter, Herrade de Landsberg, Abbesse du Mont Satnte-Odile, 1167-1195, 
Hortus deliciarum (Strasbourg-Paris, 1952). 

On the knowledge of Greek in the West during the later Middle Ages, see 
the following (with bibliographies): B. Bischoff, ‘‘Das griechische Element 
in der abendlandischen Bildung des Mittelalters,”’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
44 (1951), 27-55 (excluding Italy); L. Brou, “Les chants en langue grecque 
dans les liturgies latines,’’ Sacris Erudiri, 1 (1948), 165-80; ibid., 4 (1952), 
226-38; E. Wellesz, Eastern Elements in Western Chant (Monumenta musicae 
byzantinae, Subsidia, Vol. 2, No. 1, American series [Oxford, 1947]); A. All- 
geier, “‘Exegetische Beitrage zur Geschichte des Griechischen vor dem Hu- 
manismus,” Biblica, 24 (1943), 261-88; B. Altaner, ‘‘Die Kenntnis des 
Griechischen in den Missionsorden wahrend des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts,” 
Kertschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 3. Folge, 4, 53 (1934), 436-93, with important 
bibliography for the earlier period; M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur des Mittelalters, 2, 3 (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 9, 2, 3, ed. 
W. Otto [Munich, 1931]), s.v. Griechisch, etc.; P. Duhem, Le systéme du monde, 
3 (Paris, 1915), 163-230; J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 1 (2nd 
ed.; Cambridge, Eng., 1906), 524-58. See notes 25-27 above, 29 ff. below. 
Cf. G. Moravcsik’s study of the Byzantine origin of the name Katapdan, 
summarized in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 49 (1956), 464 f. 

See J. T. Muckle, ‘‘Greek Works Translated Directly into Latin before 
1350,” Mediaeval Studies, 4 (1942), 33-42; 5 (1943), 102-14; H. D. Saffrey, 
“Versions latines d’auteurs grecs,”’ Bulletin Thomiste, 8 (1947-53), 221-32; 
M. Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne, sa vie, son euvre, sa pensée (Universitas Catholica 
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Lovaniensis, Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica, 2nd series, 
26 [Louvain-Paris, 1933]), 128-79; H. F. Dondaine, ed., ‘‘Les ‘Expositiones 
super Ierarchiam caelestem’ de Jean Scot Erigéne,” Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraire du moyen Gge, 18 (1950-51), 245—302 (an editio princeps of the 
full text of Erigena’s commentary on the work of the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
based upon a manuscript of the twelfth century); M. Grabmann, Die Ge- 
schichte der scholastischen Methode, 1 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1909), 151 ff.; 
2 (1911), 59 ff., and passim. See also note 147 below. 

Cf. also A. Malet, Personne et amour dans la théologie trinitatre de Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin (Bibliothéque Thomiste, 32 [Paris, 1956], pp. 161-80, who lists me- 
dieval Latin translations of the Greek fathers. For Hilduin and his version 
of the Pseudo- Dionysius, see P. G. Théry, Etudes dionysiennes, 1-2 (Etu- 
des de philosophie médiévale, ed. E. Gilson, 16 and 1g [Paris, 1932-37], in 
which is included the Latin text. 


For texts and studies on Aristippus see R. Klibansky, V. Kordeuter, C. 
Labowsky,'L. Minio-Paluello, Corpus philosophorum medti aevi, Corpus Platoni- 
cum, Plato Latinus, 1-3 (London, 1940-53); M. T. Mandalari, “‘Enrico 
Aristippo Arcidiacono di Catania nella vita culturale e politica del sec. 
XII,” Bollettino storico Catanese (R. Deputazione di storia patria per la Sictlta, 
sezione di Catania), 4 (1939), 87-123 f. Cf. R. Klibansky, The Continuity of the 
Platonic Tradition During the Middle Ages (London, 1939), p. 27; L. Metelli, 
‘‘Sulle due redazioni del Fedone latino di Aristippo,”’ Att: del Reale Istituto 
Veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti, 97, 2 (1937-38), Classe di scienze morali e 
lettere (Venice, 1938), 113-40; G. B. Siragusa, Il regno di Guglielmo I in 
Sicilia (2nd ed.; Palermo, 1929), pp. 297 ff. 

Recent researches show that Aristippus had never been a monk in South- 
ern Italy, as some have supposed.—E. Jamison, Admiral Eugenius, cited in 
note 32 below, pp. xvii-xxi; L. Minio-Paluello, “Henri Aristippe, Guillaume 
de Moerbeke et les traductions latines médiévales des Météorologiques et du 
De generatione et corruptione d’Aristote,” Revue philosophique de Louvain, 45 
(1947), 206-35. 
On Aristotle in the twelfth century, see G. Lacombe, Corpus philosopho- 
rum medii aevi, Aristoteles Latinus, 1 (Rome, 1939); 2 (Cambridge, Eng., 
1955), who gives exhaustive bibliographies; M. Grabmann, “‘Aristoteles im 
zwolften Jahrhundert,” Mediaeval Studies, 12 (1950), 123-62; H. J. D. Lulofs, 
ed., Aristotelis de insomniis et de divinatione per somnum (2 vols.; Leiden, 1947), 
with a Latin version of the twelfth century; E. Franceschini, ‘‘Aristotele nel 
medioevo latino,” Atti del ix congresso nazionale di filosofia, Padova, 20-23 
Settembre, 1934 (Padua, 1935), 189-207; B. Geyer, Patristische und scholasti- 
sche Philosophie, F. Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2 (Basel, 
1927), 343-50, lists works of Aristotle available in Latin in the twelfth 
century; idem, ‘‘Die alten lateinischen Uebersetzungen der aristotelischen 
Analytik, Topik und Elenchik,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, 30 (1917), 25-43- 

On James, see L. Minio-Paluello, “‘Iacobus Veneticus Grecus, Canonist 
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and Translator of Aristotle,” Traditio, 8 (1952), 265-304; idem, “‘Note sull’ 
Aristotele Latino medievale, 7. Manoscritti aristotelici latini del xii secolo 
con note contemporanee: scolii greci alla ‘Metafisica’ tradotti in latino da 
Giacomo Veneto,” Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, 44. (1952), 485-95; E. 
Franceschini, “‘I] contributo dell’ Italia alla trasmissione del pensiero greco 
in Occidente nei secoli xii-xiii e la questione di Giacomo Chierico di Vene- 
zia,”’ Atti della xxvi riunione della Societa Italiana per il progresso delle sctenze, 
Venezia, 1937, 3, 2 (Rome, 1938), 287-310. 

See also the papers and monographs in M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches 
Geistesleben, 3 vols. (Munich, 1926-56), with bibliography of Grabmann’s 
numerous publications on this subject, ibid., 3, 10-35; F. Pelster, ““Neuere 
Forschungen iiber die Aristotelesiibersetzungen des 12. und 13. Jahrhun- 
derts. Eine kritische Ubersicht,”’ Gregortanum, 30 (1949), 46-77; R. Herval, 
‘‘Ecléctisme intellectuel,’’ Atti, cited in note 26 above, Vol. 1, 73-104; J. 
Storost, ‘‘La leggenda di Aristotele in Sicilia e in Normandia,”’ ibid., Vol. 1, 
155-66. 

E. Jamison, Admiral Eugenius of Sicily, His Life and Work (Oxford, 1957), 
pp. 3-5, 21 ff., 302 f. Jamison, perhaps wisely, takes no notice of the con- 
jecture of F. Bliemetzrieder, Adelhard von Bath (Munich, 1935), pp. 149-274, 
that the unknown translator of the Almagest was Adelhard of Bath, ca. 1153-60. 
C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science (2nd ed.; Cambridge, 
Mass., 1927), pp. 150, 202 ff.; cf. pp. 144, 145, 297 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 143, 178-82, 219 f. The text of a Latin translation of the twelfth 
century has been edited by L. Delatte, Textes latins et veux frangats relatifs 
aux Cyranides (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 1’ Université de 
Liége, 93 [1942]). H. Boese, ed., Die mittelalterliche Ubersetzung der Stoicheiosis 
phystke des Proclus (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Arbeitsgruppe fiir hel- 
lenistisch-rémische Philosophie, 6 [Berlin, 1958]): ca. 1160. 

See note 80 below and R. Mols, ‘‘Burgundio de Pise,”’ Dictionnaire d’histoire 
et de géographie ecclésiastigues, 10 (Paris, 1938), 1363-69; M. Flecchia, ‘‘La 
traduzione di Burgundio Pisano delle omelie di S. Giovanni Crisostomo 
sopra Matteo,” Aevum, 26 (1952), 113-30. For a portion of Burgundio’s 
version of Chrysostom, see H. F. Dondaine, Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
médwévale, 19 (1952), 100-102. On the use of the Greek fathers, cf. Grabmann, 
op. ctt., note 29 above, 1, 76-116; 2, 81-94 and passim. 

A. Dondaine, ‘‘Hugues Ethérien et Léon Toscan,”’ Archives d’ histoire doctrinale 
et ltttéraire du moyen dge, 19 (1952), 67-134, with texts and bibliography; 
cf. P. Classen, “‘Das Konzil von Konstantinopel 1166 und die Lateiner,”’ 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 48 (1955), 339-68; A. Dondaine, ‘‘Hugues Ethérien 
et le concile de Constantinople de 1166,” Historisches Jahrbuch, 77 (1957), 
473-83. See also note 148 below. 

See the works of E. M. Buytaert, note 80 below, and A. B. Terebessy, 
Translatio latina, cited, note 39 below. 

Migne, P.L., 184, 309A; J. M. Déchanet, Guillaume de Saint- Thierry, l'homme 
et son euure (Bruges-Paris, 1942), pp. 200 ff. and index s.v.; idem, Aux sources 
de la spiritualité de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry (Bruges, 1940); pp. 27-59. Cf. 
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M. M. Davy, Un traité de la vie solitaire, Lettre aux fréres du Mont-Dieu de Guil- 
laume de Saint-Thierry (Paris, 1946), pp. 191, 211, a translation based on the 
same author’s Latin text (Paris, 1940). A valuable contribution on the 
impact of Greek thought upon the West has been made by Chenu, La 
théologie, cited, note 14 above, pp. 108-41, 274-308. 

On Origen see J. Leclercq, ‘“Nouveaux témoignages sur Origéne au 
xll® siecle,” Mediaeval Studies, 15 (1953), 104-6; idem, ‘“‘Origéne au xii® 
siécle,”’ Irénikon, 24 (1951), 425-39; idem, ‘‘Saint Bernard et Origéne 
d’aprés un manuscrit de Madrid,” Revue Bénédictine, 59 (1949), 183-95. 
Cf. the anonymous Ysagoge in Theologiam (ca. 1148-52), ed. A. Landgraf, 
Ecrits théologiques de V’école d’Abélard (Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense, Etudes et 
documents, 14 [Louvain, 1934]), 270.2 ff.; idem, ““Zum Werden der Theologie 
des zwélften Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 79 (1957), 
417-33, n.b. 418 ff.; and note 95 below. 

Of the innumerable references to the Pseudo-Dionysius which occur in 
the twelfth century, cf. idem, Spicilegium, 14, 233.6 ff., 12 f.; P. Glorieux, 
‘“‘La somme ‘Quoniam homines’ d’Alain de Lille,”’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du moyen Gge, 20 (1953), 119, 120, 125, 127, 128, 131, 133, 135, 
140, 213, 328; M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Le cosmos symbolique du xii€ siécle,” 
ibid., 20 (1953), 31-81, on the Clavis phystcae of Honorius of Autun; H. 
Weisweiler, ‘‘Die Ps.-Dionysiuskommentare ‘In Coelestem Hierarchiam’ 
des Skotus Eriugena und Hugos von St. Viktor,” Recherches de théologie 
ancienne et médiévale, 19 (1952), 26-47; J. M. Parent, ““Un nouveau témoin 
de la théologie dionysienne au xii® siécle’”’ [an anonymous Summa], Aus der 
Geisteswelt des Mittelalters (Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie 
des Mittelalters, Supplementband 3, 1 [Miinster i. W., 1935]), 289-300. 
Consult W. Volker, Kontemplation und Ekstase bet Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita 
(Wiesbaden, 1958); and R. Roques, L’univers dionysien (Paris, 1954), for 
bibliography. 

39 J. Daniélou, “‘Saint Bernard et les péres Grecs,” Analecta Sacri Ordinis 
Cisterciensis, 9, fasc. 3-4 (1953), 46-55; cf. J. M. Déchanet, “Aux sources 
de la pensée philosophique de S. Bernard,” zbid., pp. 56-77; cf. ibid., fasc. 
1-2, 116-24 and passim; —. Gilson, ‘‘“Maxime, Erigéne, S. Bernard,” Aus 
der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters (volume cited in previous note), pp. 188-95; 
idem, La théologie mystique de Saint Bernard (Paris, 1934). I have not seen E. 
Kleineidam, Wissen, Wissenschaft, Theologie bet Bernard von Clairvaux (Erfurter 
Theologische Schriften, 1 (Leipzig, 1955]), but cf. tdem, idem, in Bernhard von 
Clairvaux, Ménch und Mystiker (Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Europdische 
Geschichte Mainz, 6, ed. J. Lortz [ Wiesbaden, 1955]), 128-67; E. von Ivanka, 
“Byzantinische Theologumena und hellenische Philosophumena in Zister- 
ziensisch—-Bernhardinischen Denken,” ibid., pp. 168-75. 

On the translation of Maximus the Confessor by Cerbanus, see A. B. 
Terebessy, Translatio latina sancti Maximi Confessoris (De carttate ad Elpidium L. | 
i-iv) saeculo xii in Hungaria confecta (Magyar Gorog Tanulmanyok, ed. G. Mo- 
ravcsik, 25 [Budapest, 1944]). 

40 N.M. Haring, ‘“‘The Character and Range of the Influence of St. Cyril of 
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Alexandria on Latin Theology (430-1260),’’ Mediaeval Studies, 12 (1950), 
I-19, n.b. 17. 

G. Théry, ““Documents concernant Jean Sarrazin,”’ Archives d’histotre doctrt- 
nale et littéraire du moyen dge, 18 (1950-51), 45-87. 

On genuine Platonism (as opposed to Neoplatonism of the Pseudo-Diony- 

sian variety) see N. M. Haring, ‘“‘The Creation and Creator of the World 
According to Thierry of Chartres and Clarenbaldus of Arras,’ Archives 
d’histotre doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, 22 (1955), 137-216, with texts 
and bibliography; M. D. Chenu, “‘Platon a Citeaux,” ibid., 21 (1954), 
99-106; idem, La théologie, note 14 above, pp. 108-41. Cf. R. Baron, Sctence et 
sagesse chez Hugues de Saint-Victor (Paris, 1957), pp. 73, 168-179. 
On Abelard see G. Paré, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La renaissance du xiié 
siécle, Les écoles et l’enseignement (Publications de l'Institut d’études médiévales 
d’Ottawa, 3 [Paris-Ottawa, 1933]), 275-312; cf. for the method of Abelard 
and Gilbert, E. Lesne, Les écoles de la fin du viii® siécle a la fin du xii® (Histoire de 
la propriété eccléstastique en France, 5 [Lille, 1940]), s.v.; J. Gottiaux, ““La con- 
ception de la théologie chez Abélard,”’ Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 28 (1932) » 
247-95, 533-51, 788-828, who concludes his survey by quoting from 
Abelard’s Epistola ad Heloissam: ‘‘Nolo sic esse philosophus ut recalcitrem 
Paulo; non sic esse Aristoteles ut secludar a Christo.’’—ed. V. Cousin, 
Petri Abaelardi opera, 2 (Paris, 1849), 680; J. de Ghellinck, Mouvement théologi- 
que, pp. 171 ff., 466, 468, and passim, with bibliography. 

On Abelard’s knowledge of Plato and Aristotle, see the new edition 
of his Dialectica, ed. L. M. de Ryk (Assen, 1956), with list of sources, ad fin. ; 
and P. Delhaye, ‘Un cas de transmission indirecte d’un théme philosophi- 
que grec,” Scholastica ratione historico-critica instauranda (Bibliotheca Pontifictt 
Athenaet Antoniani, 7 [Rome, 1951]), pp. 143-67. Cf. J. G. Sikes, Peter 
Abailard (Cambridge, Eng., 1932), 272 ff. An interesting summary of the 
proceedings of the councils of Soissons (1121) and Sens (1141) by which 
Abelard was unjustly condemned is to be found in C. J. Hefele and H. Le- 
clercq, Histoire des conciles, 5, 1 (Paris, 1912), 593-602, 747-90. 

On Gilbert, see the important observations by N. M. Haring, ‘“‘The 
Case of Gilbert de la Porrée, Bishop of Poitiers (1142-1154), Mediaeval 
Studies, 13 (1951), 1-40. Cf. also idem, ‘“The Cistercian, Everard of Ypres, 
and his Appraisal of the Conflict Between St. Bernard and Gilbert of Poi- 
tiers,” ibid., 17 (1955), 143-72; idem, ‘““A Latin Dialogue on the Doctrine 
of Gilbert of Poitiers,” ibid., 15 (1953), 243-89; de Ghellinck, Mouvement 
théologique, pp. 174-79, 230, 242 f., 402 f., 467 f. The rest of the literature 
can be located through the following: M. A. Schmidt, Gottheit und Trinitat 
nach dem Kommentar des Gilbert Porreta zu Boethius, De Trinitate (Studia philoso- 
phica, Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen philosophischen Gesellschaft, Supplementum 7 
[Basel, 1956]);S. V. Rovighi, ‘‘La filosofia di Gilberto Porretano,”? Miscel- 
lanea del centro di studi medievalt, 1 (Pubbl. dell’ Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore, N.S., 
58 [Milan, 1956]), 1-64; A. M. Landgraf, ‘Zur Lehre des Gilbert Porreta,”’ 
Keitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 77 (1955), 331-37; idem, ‘“‘Der Porretanis- 
mus der Homilien des Radulphus Ardens,”’ ibid., 64 (1940), 132-48; idem, 
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““Untersuchungen zu den Eigenlehren Gilberts de la Porrée,”’ ibid., 54 (1930), 
180-213; idem, ‘‘Neue Funde zur Porretanerschule,”’ Collectanea Franciscana, 
6 (1936), 353-65; idem, ‘‘Mitteilungen zur Schule Gilberts de la Porrée,”’ 
ibid., 3 (1933), 182-208; V. Miano, “‘Il commento alle lettere di S. Paolo di 
Gilberto Porretano,”’ Scholastica ... instauranda (cited above), pp. 169-99. 
Announcement has been made of a book by H. C. van Elswijk entitled 
Gilbert Porreta, sa vie, son quvre, sa pensée, which is to be published in the 
Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense. Among the new editions of Gilbert’s works, 
see, e.g., “The Commentaries of Gilbert, Bishop of Poitiers, ... on the Two 
Boethian opuscula sacra on the Holy Trinity,”’ ed. Haring in Nine Mediaeval 
Thinkers, ed. J. R. O’Donnell (Toronto, 1955), pp. 23-98; ““The Commen- 
tary of Gilbert, Bishop of Poitiers, on Boethius’ Contra Eutychen et Nestorium,” 
ed. Haring, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, 21 (1954), 
241-357; Landgraf, ed. Commentarius Porretanus in primam Epistolam ad 
Corinthios (Studi e Testi, 117 [Vatican City, 1945]). 

On Joachim of Flore see F. Foberti, Gioacchino da Fiore (Florence, 1934), 
pp. 75 f. and passim, who judges Joachim to have been orthodox; contra 1S 
P. Fournier, Etudes sur Joachim de Flore (Paris, 1909), pp. 32 f. and passim. 
N.b. the 211-page bibliography by F. Russo, Bibliografia Gioachimita (Biblio- 
teca di bibliografia italiana, 28 (Florence, 1954]). Cf. B. Hirsch-Reich, “Eine 
Bibliographie iiber Joachim von Fiore und dessen Nachwirking,” Recherches 
de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 24, (1957), 27-44; M. W. Bloomfield and 
M. E. Reeves, ‘‘The Penetration of Joachism into Northern Europe,”’ 
Speculum, 29 (1954), 772-93; Hefele and Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, 5, 2 
(Paris, 1913), 1327-29. Note that the book of Foberti cited bears the 
subtitle, Nuovi studi critici sulla mistica e la religiosita in Calabria. It is to be 
distinguished from idem, Gioacchino da Fiore e il Gioacchinismo antico e moderno 
(Padua, 1942), which is devoted to proving that Joachim was not a heretic. 
To the above add M. W. Bloomfield, ‘Joachim of Flora, A Critical Survey 
of His Canon, Teaching, Sources, Biography and Influence,” Traditio, 13 
(1957), 249-311; reviewed by B. Hirsch-Reich, loc. cit., 26 (1959), 128-37. 

For hostile criticism of Abelard and Gilbert, see A. Michel, “‘Trinité,” 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 15, 2 (Paris, 1950), 1713-17. 

On Filiogue, cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London, 1950), pp. 
358-67. 


Migne erroneously prints Hugo’s treatise under the title: ‘‘De haeresibus 
quas Graeci Latinos devolvunt libri tres, sive quod Spiritus Sanctus ex 
utroque, Patre scilicet et Filio, procedat, contra Graecos.”’—P.L., 202, 
229-396. But A. Dondaine, “‘Hugues Ethérien,”? note 36 above, pp. 93 ff., 
shows that this was the designation of a Greek polemic against the Latins, 
and that Hugo’s work was entitled De sancto et immortalt Deo. 

For biographical details see ibid., pp. 79 ff., 92; and R. Lechat, “‘La 
patristique grecque chez un théologien latin du xiie siécle, Hugues Ethérien,” 
Mélanges d’ histoire offerts a Charles Moeller, 1 (Université de Louvain, Recueil 
de Travaux, 40 [Louvain-Paris, 1914]), 485-507, who supplies a list of 
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references to the passages cited by Hugo from the Greek fathers of the 
first eight centuries, but does not analyze what Hugo says or deal with the 
later Byzantine theologians like Photius, Nicetas Byzantius, and Nicholas of 
Methone, whom Hugo frequently names. 

In this section I summarize Hugo’s principal arguments. But the subject 
deserves more extended treatment, along with the Byzantine doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the polemics of Latin theologians like Anselm of Aosta 
(1033-1109) and Anselm of Havelberg (d. 1158), on the latter of whom 
see note 52 below. M. Jugie has written on the Byzantine aspects of this 
topic: Theologia dogmatica Christianorum orientalium ab ecclesia catholica dtssiden- 
tium, 1 (Paris, 1926), 154-311; 2 (Paris, 1933), 296-326; and De processtone 
Spiritus Sancti ex fontibus revelationis et secundum orientales dissidentes (Lateranum, 
Nova series, 2, no. 3-4 [Rome, 1936]), but a fuller and more critical study is 
greatly needed. Cf. J. Hergenréther, Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel, 
3 (Regensburg, 1869), 175 ff., 791, 814 ff., 833 ff. See also Tractatus contra 
errores Graecorum, ed. J. Basnage, Thesaurus monumentorum ecclesiasticorum et 
historicorum, 4 (Amsterdam, 1725), 62-79, cf. 31 f.; Gerhoh’s Tractatus contra 
Graecorum errorem negantium Spiritum s. a Filio procedere, ed. F. Scheibelberger, 
op. cit., note 89 below, pp. 341-57; Leo Tuscus, De haeresibus et praevarica- 
tionibus Graecorum, ed. Dondaine, loc. cit., note 36 above, pp. 116-19, 126 f. 
P. Lamma, Comneni e Staufer, ricerche sui rapporti fra Bisanzio e l’Occidente nel 
secolo xit, 1 (see note 2 above), 165 ff. and passim; 2, passim; L. Bréhier, 
‘‘Attempts at Reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches,’ Cambridge 
Medieval History, 4 (Cambridge, Eng., 1923), 600-603, 877 ff.; F. Chalandon, 
Les Comnéne, 2 (Paris, 1912), 161-64, 227, 555-608; zdem, La domination nor- 
mande, Vol. 2, pp. 195 ff., 204 ff., 211-19, 227 ff., 254-61, 299 ff., 356-50, 
368-73; W. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903), pp. 91-107. 
See bibliographical data in the papers cited in note 36 above. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 232D—233B. 

Ibid., 233A-B; for the date, see Lechat, ‘‘La patristique grecque,” pp. 
488-92. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 229 f., 230B (‘‘editum a me utraque lingua librum ac- 
cipite’’); cf. 231A (“libros ... tam Graece quam Latine scriptos’’). 

Ibid., 227 ff., 233C-234D. 

Ibid., 235A-C. 

Ibid., 235C-236C. 

Ibid., 236D-238B. The original text of Nicholas of Methone is printed in 
Migne, P.G., 102, 284 n. 33, 291 n. 89; A. K. Demetrakopulos, ’ExxAnotac- 
ttx7 BiBAvobyxy (Leipzig, 1866), 360, c. 1; cf. 366, c. 16. On Nicholas, 
cf. V. Grumel, Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 11, 1 (Paris, 1931), 620 f. 
What Nicetas had to say on this subject is known to us only through the 
Dialog: of Anselm of Havelberg.—Migne; P.L., 188, 11634—1210B. 

On the important role played by Anselm during the controversy on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, see K. Fina, ‘‘Anselm von Havelberg, Unter- 
suchungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte des 12. Jahrhunderts,” 
Analecta Praemonstratensia, 32 (1956), 69-101, 193-227; 33 (1957), 5-39, 
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268-301 (still being continued), who gives the bibliography of the subject. 
Note especially G. Schreiber, ‘Anselm von Havelberg und die Ostkirche,” 
Kettschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 60 (3. Fol., 11, 1941), 354-411; J. Drdseke, 
“Bischof Anselm von Havelberg und seine Gesandtschaftsreisen nach 
Byzanz,”’ tbid., 21 (1900-1901), 160-85; E. Dombrowski, Anselm von Havel- 
berg (Konigsberg i. Pr., 1880). 

Migne, P.L., 202, 238C-D, 242D. 

Ibid., 244A-C; Nicetas Byzantius, Capita syllogistica, ed. J. Hergenroether, 
Monumenta graeca ad Photium eiusque historiam pertinentia (Ratisbonae [Regens- 
burg], 1869), 92 f., 103.8 f.; cf. Photius, De Sancti Spiritus mystagogta, 61, 
Migne, P.G., 102, 340B and notes. On Nicetas, see M. Gordillo, Enciclopedia 
Cattolica, 8 (1952), 1837. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 244C-246C. 

Ibid., 245D-246A. 

Ibid., 255C-D; Nicetas of Nicomedia apud Anselmum, of. cit., Migne, 
P.L., 188, 1170D. Cf. Nicetas Byzantius, ed. Hergenroether, 89.2 ff., 120.1 
ff.; Photius, op. cit., 6, Migne, P.G., 102, 288B and n. 62. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 255D-—256B. 

[bid., 268D; Nicholas, ed. Demetrakopulos, 363, c. 6; and Migne, P.G., 
102, 281B-284D, with notes, especially n. 28. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 268D-272B. 

Ibid., 277 C-D. Nicetas Byzantius, ed. Hergenroether, 108 f., cf. 95; Migne, 
P.G., 102, 288 f., n. 66. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 278A-279C. 

Ibid., 295B-298A. Hugo’s statement that Archbishop Nicetas of Nicomedia 
was opposed to the compromise formula of the procession of the Spirit 
ex Patre per filium seems at first glance to contradict Anselm of Havelberg in 
Dialogt, 2, 27 (Migne, P.L., 188, 1209 B-1210B), according to which Nicetas 
expressed full accord with Anselm in everything (assentio etiam omnibus quae 
dixisti). But Nicetas added, Anselm goes on to say, that since the Greek 
people were unfamiliar with the dogma of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Son, it would be necessary to secure ratification of this doctrine 
by an oecumenical council of the Church under the authority of the Roman 
pope and with the sanction of the emperors. As soon as this conciliar defini- 
tion was obtained, Nicetas promised, the Greeks would gladly join the Romans 
in proclaiming that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son. If we can trust 
Anselm’s account, Nicetas was convinced by the Latin arguments and made 
what is represented as an unconditional surrender. Actually, however, he was 
only repeating the traditional Byzantine objection that the double procession 
was unacceptable since it had never been endorsed by a general council 
of the whole Church. He pretends that the Greeks would be willing to 
assent after such an oecumenical decision, but he knew very well that no 
Greek delegation would ever submit to a dogmatic decree authorizing the 
addition of Filioqgue to the creed. On this analysis, therefore, there is little 
difficulty in reconciling what Hugo says here with the Dialog: of Anselm, 
as can be seen from the text itself: 
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Nechites [Nicetas] archiepiscopus Nicomediae dixit: Tuam humilita- 
tem, frater charissime, amplector, et eam devotionem quam habere 
videris ad veritatem fidei, admiror, et fateor: nequaquam possum non 
commoveri te loquente; assentio etiam omnibus quae dixisti, et accedo 
toto animo et toto corpore. Porro verba haec: Spiritus sanctus procedit a 
Filio, quoniam hactenus non sonuerunt publice in Ecclesiis Graecorum, 
nequaquam subito possunt induci, ut sine aliquo scandalo plebis vel 
aliquorum minus prudentium publice doceantur, vel scribantur; sed 
aliquod generale concilium occidentalis et orientalis Ecclesiae auctori- 
tate sancti Romani pontificis, admittentibus piissimis imperatoribus 
celebrandum esset, ubi haec et nonnulla alia Catholicae Ecclesiae 
necessaria secundum Deum diffinirentur, ne forte vos vel nos in vacuum 
curreremus. Extunc omnes nos qui in partibus orientis Christiani 
sumus, una cum sancta Romana Ecclesia, et cum caeteris Ecclesiis 
quae sunt in occidente, communi voto et pari consensu sine aliquo 
nostrorum scandalo verbum hoc, Spiritus sanctus procedit a Filio, libenter 
susciperemus, et praedicaremus, et doceremus, et scriberemus, et in 
Ecclesiis orientis publice cantandum institueremus. 

Migne, P.G., 102, 317B and n. 24; ed. Demetrakopulos, 363 f., c. 7 f. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 302B—303A. 

Ibid., 317A-318 D; Migne, P.G., 102, 284A-—285B. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 318D-320B. 

Ibid., 320B—C. Information on these practices of the Greek church can be 

found in the following: R. Janin, Les églises orientales et les rites orientaux 

(4th ed.; Paris, 1955); F. Mercenier and F. Paris, La priére des églises de rite 

byzantin, 1 (2nd ed.; Amay-sur-Meuse, 1951); S. Salaville, An Introduction 

to the Study of Eastern Liturgies, ed. by J. M. T. Barton (London, 1938); 

F. Heiler, Urkirche und Ostkirche (Munich, 1937); N. Nilles, Kalendarium 

manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis (2 vols.; Innsbruck, 1896-97) ; 

F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 1 (Oxford, 1896); J. M. Neale, 

A story of the Holy Eastern Church (2 vols.; London, 1850) ; J.Goar, Evyoadytov 

swe rituale Graecorum (in the edition of Paris, 1647, or that of Venice, 1730). 

Consult also the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie (30 vols.; 

Paris, 1907-53); Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft (15 vols.; 1921-41); Archiv 

fiir Liturgiewissenschaft (1950—); P. Hofmeister, Die heiligen Ole in der morgen- 

und abendlandischen Kirche (Das Gstliche Christentum, N.F., 6-7 [Wirzburg, 

1948]). 

Migne, P.L., 202, 320D: “‘Nam licet solus nominetur Pater, subintelligitur 

omnino et Filius, eo quod absque medio de Patre non prodeat [sc. Spiritus], 

et cum nusquam Patrem dixisse reperiatur: Ego solus emitto Spiritum....” 

Cf. 321D. 

Ibid., 320D-321C. 

Ibid., 373B—375B. 

Ibid., 375B—378B. 

Ibid., 380A-384D. 

Ibid., 388B-393A. See A. Palmieri, ‘‘Niceta di Maronea e i suoi dialoghi 
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sulla Processione dello Spirito Santo,”’ Bessarione, Anno 16, Vol. 28 (1912), 
80-88; Nicetas’ sixth treatise, which has not yet been published, contains 
the specific passage to which Hugo alludes, as M. Jugie indicates, ‘“‘Nicétas 
de Maronée,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 11, 1 (1931), 475. But see the 
fourth treatise, ed. N. Festa, Bessarione, 30 (1914), 72.14-16, for Nicetas’ 
view that the Spirit proceeds from (éx) the Father alone through (814) the Son. 
See references given by Lechat, “‘La patristique grecque,” note 44 above, 
pp. 500 f. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 394A-B; Migne, P.G., 43, 29B-C: TVEU UA TOD TATOO 
nal mvedua tod viod ...: 32C: Kou Bede ex matpdc xal viod To mvetUR....; 
118A-B: 16 dé dytov nveiya nape &upotépey (i.e., Father and Son), ed. 
K. Holl, Epiphanius, 1 (Leipzig, 1915), 15.12-14, 16.11 f., 88.3-5. The last 
of these texts was not identified by Lechat; and is accordingly absent from 
his list. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 393A—C; Migne, P.G., 68, 148A: elmep éoti tod Ocod xat 
TATPOG, Kal ENV xal Tod vio, Td odoLWddH< 2E duqoty, Hyovv éx matpdc 8’ viod 
mpoxeduevov mvevie. Migne, P.G., 71, 377D: && adtod (= tod viod). 
Migne, P.L., 202, 364D (not in Basil); ibid., 328A; Migne, P.G., 29, 656A 
with n. 79; Lechat, “‘La patristique grecque,” pp. 498 n. 6, 502 f. The Roman 
Church justifies the addition: L. Lohn, “‘Doctrina S. Basilii M. de proces- 
sionibus divinarum personarum,”’ Gregorianum, 10 (1929), 329-64, 461-500; 
but the list of MSS in D. Amand, ‘‘Essai d’une histoire critique des éditions 
générales grecques et gréco-latines de S. Basile de Césarée,”’ Revue bénédictine, 
56 (1945-46), 135 f., 146 ff., shows that the Migne edition was based on 
four codices of the eleventh century, which, as the editors remark in Migne, 
P.G., 29, 656 n. 79, agree in omitting the passage quoted by Hugo. H. Dér- 
ries, De spiritu sancto, der Bettrag des Basilius zum Abschluss des trinitarischen 
Dogmas (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Philol.-Hist. 
Kl., Dritte Folge, Nr. 39 [1956]), 11 n. 1, mentions but does not discuss the 
problem. See the Acts of the Council of Ferrara-Florence, ed. J. Gull, 
Concilium Florentinum, Series B, 5.2 (Rome, 1953), 262 n. 12, 328 and passim 
(see index s.v. Eunomius); L. Mohler, Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist 
und Staatsmann, 1 (Quellen und Forschungen aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte... der 
Gérres-Gesellschaft, 20 [Paderborn, 1923]), 147 f., 206 f.; H. Vast, Le Cardinal 
Bessarion, 1403-72 (Paris, 1878), pp. 80 ff. 

Migne, P.L., 202, 394B-C; Migne, P.G., 94, 832B~833A (Hugo erroneously 
omits the words I have bracketed, although they are essential to his inter- 
pretation); Migne, P.L., 202, 396A-B; Migne, P.G., 96, 605B. Cf. Lechat, 
“La patristique grecque,”’ pp. 495 n. 2, 505 f. 

On John’s treatment of the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
alone, see J. Bilz, Die Trinitdtslehre des hl. Johannes von Damaskus (Forschungen 
zur christlichen Literatur und Dogmengeschichte, 9, 3 [Paderborn, 1909], 152 ff. 
Hugo makes two other references to John, but they do not strengthen his 
case: Migne, P.L., 202, 292D (the Son is the imago of the Father, and the 
Spirit is the imago of the Son); 364D (per Filtum datur Spiritus). 

The literature on John is listed by B. Studer, Dze theologische Arbettsweise 
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des Johannes von Damaskus (Studia patristica et Byzantina, 2 [Ettal, 1956]). 
F. Doelger, Der griechische Barlaam-Roman ein Werk des h. Johannes von 
Damaskos (ibid., 1 [Ettal, 1953]), maintains that the Greek version of the 
famous tale of Barlaam and Joasaph in its present form was actually written 
by John of Damascus, as had long been thought. D. M. Lang opposes this 
view and derives the Greek text from the Buddhist original by way of suc- 
cessive derivation via Manichaean, Arabic, and Georgian recensions: ‘‘ The 
Life of the Blessed Ilodasaph: a New Oriental Christian Version of the Barlaam 
and Ioasaph Romance,”’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London, 20 (1957), 389-407; idem, The Wisdom of Balahvar: A 
Christian Legend of the Buddha (London, 1957). More important for the subject 
at hand is the fact that the story circulated widely throughout the West in a 
Latin translation, of which a large number of codices were produced during 
the twelfth century.—J. Sonet, Le roman de Barlaam et Fosaphat, 1: Recherches 
sur la tradition manuscrite latine et francaise (Bibliothéque de la faculté de philosophte 
et lettres de Namur, 6 [Namur-Paris, 1949]), 76 ff. 

Saint John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa, Versions of Burgundio and Cerbanus 
(Franciscan Institute Publications, Text series, no. 8 [St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 
1955]). Uhe facts and bibliography on the various translations are fully 
set out in Buytaert’s introduction.* I am greatly indebted to Professor Buy- 
taert for this handsomely printed book and his four valuable articles on 
John of Damascus: ‘‘Damascenus Latinus on Item 417 of Stegmueller’s 
Repertorium Commentariorum,”’ Franciscan Studies, 13, 2-3 (1953), 37-70; ‘“The 
Apologeticus of Arno of Reichersberg,”’ ibid., 11 (1951), Nos. 3-4, Commemo- 
rative volume, 1-47; ““The Earliest Latin Translation of Damascene’s De 
orthodoxa fide III 1-8,” ibid., pp. 49-67; ‘‘St. John Damascene, Peter 
Lombard and Gerhoh of Reichersberg,”’ ibid., 10 (1950), 323-43. See also 
L. Callari, “‘Contributo allo studio della versione di Burgundio Pisano del 
“De orthodoxa Fide’ di Giovanni Damasceno,”’ Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto 
di scienze, letiere ed arti, 100, 2 (1940-41), Classe di scienze morali e lettere 
(Venice, 1941), 197-246; H. Dausend, ‘“‘Zur Ubersetzungsweise Burgundios 
von Pisa,” Wtener Studien, Zeitschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 35 (1913), 353-69. 
See Buytaert’s papers cited in the previous note and de Ghellinck, Mouve- 
ment théologique, pp. 368-415. 

F. Stegmiuller, Repertorium commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi (2 vols.; 
Wurzburg, 1947); and V. Doucet, Commentaires sur les Sentences, Supplément 
au Repertoire de M. Frédéric Stegmiiller (Ad Claras Aquas, 1954), reprinted 
from the Archivum Franciscanum historicum, 47 (1954), provide impressive 
testimony to the popularity and esteem which Peter the Lombard enjoyed. 
See also J. de Ghellinck, ‘‘Pierre Lombard,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
12, 2 (Paris, 1935), 1941-2019; idem, Mouvement théologique, pp. 213-77, 
374-86, 400-420. 

H. Dausend, ‘‘Johannes Damascenus in der Chronik des Salimbene,” 
Theologische Quartalschrift, 118 (1937), 173-92; I. Backes, Die Christologie des 
hl. Thomas v. Aquin und die griechischen Kirchenvater (Forschungen zur christlichen 
Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, 17, 3-4 [Paderborn, 1931]), 44 ff.; P. Minges, 


* See also note 149 below. 
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“Zum ‘Gebrauch der Schrift ‘De fide orthodoxa’ des Joh. Damaszenus in 
der Scholastik,” Theclogische Quartalschrift, 96 (1914), 225-47; M. Duffo, 
“St. Jean Damascéne, source de Saint Thomas,” Bulletin de littérature ecclé- 
stastique (1906), pp. 126-30. 

See notes 106 f. below. 

Yoannes de Walter, Magistri Gandulphi Bononiensis Sententiarum libri quatuor 
(Vienna and Breslau, 1924), p. Ixviii; 1, 93, pp. 62 f.; 3, 35, p. 298; 3, 
46, p. 305; 3, 58, Pp. 3153 3, 71, P- 3215 3, 73, P- 3225 3, 745 P- 3245 3, 92, 
P- 341; 3, 114, p. 360; see de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique du xii¢ siecle, 
pp. 335-46; A. M. Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte der Friihscholastik, 2, 2 (Re- 
gensburg, 1954), 153. 

M. Chossat, La Somme des Sentences, euvre de Hugues de Mortagne vers 1155 
(Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense, Etudes et documents, 5 [Louvain-Paris, 1923]), 
167 f. 

A.M. Landgraf, ed., Der Sentenzenkommentar des Kardinals Stephan Langton 
(Bewtrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Muittelalters, 37, 1 
[Munster i. W., 1952]), 105, 113. 

Further research will uncover many other examples of this sort. See, e.g., 
N. M. Haring, éed., ‘““The So-called Apologia de Verbo Incarnato,’”’ Franciscan 
Studies, 16 (1956), 102-43, n.b. 104, 108, 127.1, 131 n. 372, 134 n. 431; 
Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte, 2, 1, 162, 166; 2, 2, 141, 147 f., 155, 163 f., 
1713 3, 2, 43, 45; de Ghellinck, Mouvement théologique, pp. 368-415 and passim. 
Liber contra duas haereses, Migne, P.L., 194, 1171 A—C; Liber de gloria et honore 
Filit hominis, Migne, P.L., 194, 1082D, 1114-15, 1140C; Buytaert, ‘St. John 
Damascene, Peter Lombard and Gerhoh of Reichersberg’”’ (cited above, 
note 80), pp. 330 ff.; D. van den Eynde, L’euvre littératre de Géroch de Reichers- 
berg (Spicilegium Pontificit Athenaet Antoniami, 11 [Rome, 1957]), 58 n. 5, 
80 n. 5, 220, 228 n. 3, 297; D. and O. van den Eynde and A. Riymersdael, 
Gerhoht Praepositi Reichersbergensis opera inedita, 1 (ibid., 8 [Rome, 1955]), 
294, 359f. Gerhohi Reichersbergensis Praepositi opera hactenus inedita, ed. 
F. Scheibelberger, 1 (Linz, 1875), p. 275, contains one rather ambiguous 
reference to John of Damascus; cf. note 44 above. 

See Buytaert, ‘““The Afologeticus of Arno of Reichersberg”’ (note 80 above), 
for the identification of the passages from John of Damascus which he has 
located on pp. 45, 131, 150, 154 f., 162, 169, in the edition of C. Weichert, 
Arnonis Reicherspergensis Apologeticus contra Folmarum (Leipzig, 1888). 

J. Warichez, ed., Les Disputationes de Simon de Tournai (Spicilegium sacrum 
Lovaniense, Etudes et documents, 12 [Louvain, 1932]), 38, 59, 140, 221, 237. 
P. Glorieux, ed., ‘“La somme ‘Quoniam homines’ d’Alain de Lille,”’ Archives 
d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen Gge, 20 (1953), 142, 143, 176, 192, 214, 
249, 251. 

Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte, 3, 2 (Regensburg, 1955), 36, prints a bit from 
the Summa aurea of William of Auxerre which utilizes the fourth book of the 
De fide orthodoxa ; see also Landgraf, ibid., 2, 1, 145 f.; 2, 2, 160; 3, 2, 307. 
Buytaert, Saint John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa (see note 80 above), pp. 
xi f. 
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For Peter Lombard’s position on the theological questions treated below, 
see O. Baltzer, Die Sentenzen des Petrus Lombardus (Studien zur Geschichte der 
Theologie und der Kirche, edd. N. Bonwetsch and R. Seeberg, 8, 3 [Leipzig, 
1902]); idem, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des christologischen Dogmas im riten und 
r2ten Jahrhundert, ibid., 3, 1 (1898). Baltzer, however, has not attempted to 
scrutinize or evaluate Peter’s dependence upon John of Damascus. 

J. de Ghellinck, Mouvement théologique, pp. 242 f., summarizes the statis- 
tics: Peter the Lombard cites Augustine nearly a thousand times, Hilary 
of Poitiers and Ambrose about 80 each. John of Damascus stands highest 
among the Greeks, with about jo references. Athanasius, Didymus, and 
Cyril of Alexandria are used once each, the Pseudo-Dionysius twice, and 
Origen about a dozen times. For a full list of Peter’s authorities, see the 
Quaracchi edition, cited in note 96 below, Vol. 2, pp. 1047 ff. 

Liber I. Sententiarum, Distinctio 19, c. 9, Petri Lombardi libri iv Sententiarum 
studio et cura PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1 (2nd ed.; Ad Claras Aquas, 1916, 
the so-called Quaracchi edition), 132-34. 

The locus classicus is the 38th Epistle of Basil of Caesarea, which was ad- 
dressed to his brother, Gregory of Nyssa; cf. Epistle 8. For discussion and a 
collection of later passages, see R. Arnou, ‘‘Unité numérique et unité de 
nature chez les Péres, aprés le Concile de Nicée,”’ Gregortanum, 15 (1934), 
242-54; T. de Régnon, Etudes de théologie positive sur la Sainte Trinité (Pre- 
miére série; Paris, 1892), pp. 154-63. Some authorities attribute Epistle 
38 to Gregory of Nyssa, and Epistle 8 to Evagrius Ponticus: see B. Altaner, 
Patrologie (5th ed.; Freiburg im Breisgau, 1958), p. 262. 

De fide orthodoxa, 3, 6 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1001C). I have verified all of Peter’s 
references to John in the original, but have based my translations and 
paraphrases upon the Latin version, with only occasional corrections as 
required by the Greek text. 

Ibid., 3, 4 (Migne, P.G., 94, 997A). 

Libri Sententiarum, 1, Dist. 19, c. 9, ed. cit., 1, note 96 above, 132 f. Walter 
of St. Victor, Joc. cit., note 16 above, p. 315 f., makes the same objection. 
Libri Sententiarum, 1, 19, 3, ed. cit., 1, 126; De fid. orth., 3, 6 (Migne, P.G., 
94, 1004A). 

1, 19, Q, ed. ctt., 1, 133 f. 

Hugo, De sacramentis, 2, 1, 4 (Migne, P.L., 176, 377A); Abelard, Stc et non, 
c. 8; Theologia Christiana, 4; Introductio ad theologiam, 2, 10 (Migne, P.L., 
178, 1360A-D, 1265A-B, 1057 f.). 

Erigena, De divisione naturae, 1, 14 f., Migne, P.L., 122, 461B, 463C. The 
Pseudo-Dionysius does not quite make this assertion in the same form, 
but the concept is deducible from his oft-repeated characterization of 
God as unknowable, supraessential (Smepovotog), and beyond all being, 
who cannot be included within either the sensible (t& alc@yt%) or the 
intelligible world (ta vonta). The list of the Aristotelian categories given 
by Erigena as inapplicable to God roughly corresponds to that which 
appears in the Theologia mystica, pp. 4 f., of the Pseudo-Dionysius: Migne, 
P. G., 3, 1040D, 1045D-1048B (fourteenth-century paraphrase by Pachy- 
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meres, ibid., 1044A-1045,0, 1057A~1064A). Cf. De caelesti hierarchia, 2, 3, 
M. sne, P.G., 3, 140C-141A (Pachymeres, 156A ff.). See also the de luxe 
edition by P. Chevallier, Dionysiaca, 1 ([Paris], 1937), 594-602; 2 (n.p., 
n.d.), 753 ff., which contains the Greek text along with nine Latin versions. 
The notion that God is not genus, species, or any of the categories is usually 
traced back to the Neoplatonic exegesis of Plato’s Parmenides, 141 D-142A.— 
F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), pp. 129 ff. But it was 
first articulated in these words by Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 5, 12 
(Migne, P.G., 9, 121A; ed. O. Stahlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, 2 [Leipzig, 
1906], 380.18-20; cf. Plato, Timaeus, 27c), apparently on the basis of 
Philo. See H. A. Wolfson, Philo, 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 109 f., 113, 
153 ff.; idem, ‘““The Knowability and Describability of God in Plato and 
Aristotle,’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 56-57 (1947), 233-49. 
The Neoplatonic affirmations of this principle are of considerable 
interest because of their influence upon medieval thought.—Plotinus, 
Enneads, 6, 2, 9; 6, 9, 4; Proclus, Jn Platonis Parmenidem, 7, ed. V. Cousin, 
Procli philosophi Platonici opera inedita (Paris, 1864), 1181.8-24; cf. 1176.30-40, 
1173.7 ff. Cf. L. J. Rosan, The Philosophy of Proclus (New York, 1949), 
pp. 123 f., n.b. n. 22; note 38 above. 
Peter Lombard, 1, 19, 10, ed. cit., 1, 135. 
Sententiae Petri Pictaviensis, 1 (Publications in Mediaeval Studies, edd. P. S. 
Moore and M. Dulong [Notre Dame, 1943]), 282.10-283.46. 
Ibid., 284.47 ff. Alan of Lille, ed. P. Glorieux, Joc. cit. in note 92 above, 
249-51, discusses this point and concludes that the hypostases differ, not 
numero, sed numero personarum, id est [secundum] pluralitatem personalium proprieta- 
tum. This is what John meant, he says. 
Peter Lombard, 1, 25, 3, ed. cit., 1, 161-63; De fid. orth., 3, 5 (Migne, 
P.G., 94, 1000B). 
1, 26, 1, ed. cit., 1, 163 f.; cf. 3, 7, 1-2, ed. cit., 2, 583; De fid. orth., 3, 3 
(Migne, P.G., 94, 992A-B); Jerome, Epistula 15, 3 f. (Migne, P.L., 22, 
356f.); Abelard, Sic et non, 9, Migne, P.L., 178, 1366B—C. Cf. note 11 above. 
1, 27, 3, ed. cit., 1, 173; De fid. orth., 3, 6 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1001C); 3, 7 
(Migne, P.G., 94, 1008C). 
For a good summary of Athanasian, Cappadocian, and other early 
Christian theology on this point, see G. Bardy, “‘Trinité,”’ Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique, 15, 2 (Paris, 1950), 1659-1702, with bibliography; 
note 97 above. 
De fid. orth., 3, 5. (Migne, P.G., 94, 1000B—-D). 
I, 33, 1, ed. cit., 1, 207-10, quotation on p. 208. On the arguments of 
Gilbert, see Haring, ‘““The Case of Gilbert de la Porrée, Bishop of Poitiers,” 
Mediaeval Studies, 13 (1951), 1-40, especially 20 ff.; cf. bibliography in 
note 42 above. 
Argument so summarized: 1, 33, I, ed. cit., 1, 209. See Haring, doc. cit. 
in previous note. On Sabellianism, see E. Vagaggini, ‘“‘Modalismo,”’ 
Enciclopedia Cattolica, 8 (1952), 1162-65. 
1, 33, 1, ed. cit., 209 f.; De fid. orth., 3, 6 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1001C); cf. 
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note 110 above. Walter of St. Victor, loc. cit., note 16 above, 319.13 ff., 
finds this passage from John useful against Sabellianism. 

3, 2, 1, ed. cit., 2, 554 f.; De fid. orth., 3, 4 (Migne, P.G., 94, 997A); 3, 3 
(Migne, P.G., 94, 992A-993A); 3, 6 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1005A-B). The 
first of these excerpts from John of Damascus was quoted by John of 
Cornwall in his Eulogium ad Alexandrum Papam tertium (written just before 
the Third Lateran Council, which was held in 1179), ed. Haring, Mediaeval 
Studies, 13 (1951), 277 f. See notes 127 f. and 131 below. 

For the principal passages on 1d drmpdoAnrtov d&beparevtoy (what was 
not assumed could not be cured), see E. Weigl, Christologie vom Tode des 
Athanasius bis zum Ausbruch des Nestorianischen Streites (373-429) (Miinchener 
Studien zur historischen Theologie, 4 [Munich, 1925]), pp. 58-60 ff.; see 
bibliographies on the Cappadocians, including Amphilochius of Iconium, 
in Altaner, Patrologie, pp. 258-76; on Apollinarius, ibid., pp. 280 f. The 
latest material on the Monophysites is to be found in A. Grillmeier and 
H. Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon (3 vols.; Wurzburg, 1951-54); n.b. 
the monograph by Joseph Lebon in Vol. 1, pp. 425-580. 

Peter Lombard, 3, 2, 2, ed. cit., 2, 555; De fid. orth., 3, 6 (Migne, P.G., 
94, 1005B). Cf. Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte, 2, 1, 160 f. 

3, 3, I, ed. cit., 2, 557-59; De fid. orth., 3, 2 (Migne, P.G., 94, 985B-988A). 
3, 3, 4, ed. cit., 2, 561 f.; De fid. orth., 3, 7 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1012B). 

3, 5, I, ed. ctt., 2, 566-70. Cf. Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte, 2, 1, 124 f., 
116-37. 

3, 5, 1, ed cit., 567, sec. 25; 569 f., sec. 29. 

Ibid., pp. 569 f., sec. 29. 

Ibid., p. 570, sec. 30; De fid. orth., 3, 6 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1004B, 1008B-C). 
Immediately before the last sentence of his quotation from John, Peter 
interpolates ‘‘et unam naturam Dei Verbi incarnatam confitemur,” 
which in the original Greek occurs, not at this point, but in the following 
chapter (3, 7, Migne, P.G., 94, 1012B: xai wiav 58 pvaw tod Wcod Adyou 
ceoaoxwpéevny OuoAoyouuEV). See note 120 above. John was misled by Cyril 
of Alexandria (Migne, P.G., 76, 1212A; 77, 224D, 245A) into naming 
Athanasius here. The formula he cites is Apollinarian.—ed. H. Lietzmann, 
Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule, 1 (Tubingen, 1904), 251.1 f. See 
Buytaert, Saint John Damascene (note 80 above), p. 190. 

On the success of the Apollinarians in concealing the works of Apollinarius 
under the names of orthodox writers like Gregory Thaumaturgus, Atha- 
nasius, and Bishop Julius I of Rome, see H. Lietzmann, Apollinaris, pp. 
108 ff. On Thomas Aquinas, see Backes, op. cit. (note 83 above), pp. 114 f,, 
150 f., 154, 293. On Justinian, cf. my article ““The Immutability of Christ 
and Justinian’s Condemnation of Theodore of Mopsuestia,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 6 (1951), 159. 

See Lietzmann, Afollinaris, pp. 108 ff.; and the author of Adversus fraudes 
Apollinaristarum, Migne, P.G., 86, 2, 1948. 

3, 6, 1-6; 3, 7, 1 f.; 3, 10, 13 ed. cit., 2, 573-88, 593 f.; de Ghellinck, Mouve- 
ment théologique, pp. 250 ff., and works there cited; Hefele and Leclercq, 
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Flistotre des conciles, 5, 2, 974-77; E. Portalié, “‘Adoptianisme,”’ Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, 1, 1 (Paris, 1902), 414-18; Baltzer (see note 95 above), 
Die Sentenzen, pp. 84 ff.; idem, Beitrdge, 65-67; J. Bach, Die Dogmengeschichte 
des Mittelalters, 2 (Vienna, 1875), 200-206, 208; J. A. Dorner, History of the 
Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 2.1 (Edinburgh, 1869), 
313-19. 

Note the attack on the third theory in the anonymous Apologia de Verbo 
Incarnato of ca. 1160 (note 88 above) and in John of Cornwall’s Eulogium, 
the latter of whom converts two texts (note 116 above, note 131 below) 
from John of Damascus, loc. cit., pp. 276-79, that had been quoted by his 
opponents into a buttress for his defense of the first theory. The second of 
these forms part of Peter’s exposition of the second theory. 

Loc. cit., 116 above, pp. 265, 284; Migne, P.L., 199, 1052C—D, 1053A-B, 
1071B—C; n.b. introduction to the Libri Sententiarum, ed. cit., 1, xlviii ff.; 
de Ghellinck, Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 12, 2, 2003-5. 

A. Michel, “‘Hypostatique (union),’’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 7, 1 
(Paris, 1921), 512 ff., n.b. 516. A catena of decisive passages from the 
fathers (n.b. Cyril) on the hypostatic union is to be found in De incarnatione, 
3, 4, 10-17, Dogmaia theologica Dionysit Petavit, ed. J. B. Fournials, 5 (Paris, 
1866), 391 ff. 

3, 6, 3, ed. cit., 2, 577 f.; De fid. orth., 3, 4 (Migne, P.G., 94, 997B), 3, 7 
(Migne, P.G., 94, 10o0gA—B), 3, 3 (Migne, P.G., 94, 993B-C). Leo, Epistola 
28, Migne, P.L., 54, 767B. 

3, 7, 2, ed. cit., 2, 585; De fid. orth., 3, 3 (Migne, P.G., 94, g88B-989A). 
Matching the penultimate clause of this sentence (“Is perfect God and 
perfect man’’), the Greek has only “perfect God,” although “perfect 
man’? is clearly implied by the context, and probably appeared in the 
Greek texts used by Cerbanus and Burgundaio for their translations, which 
are identical at this point: ‘‘Deum perfectum et hominem perfectum 
eundem”’ (ed. Buytaert, op. cit., note 80 above, 393.22 f., 174.25 f.). John 
of Cornwall uses this excerpt from John of Damascus to fortify his case 
in favor of the first theory, loc. cit., note 116 above, 278. 

3, 7, 2, ed. cit., 2, 588; De fid. orth., 3, 2 (Migne, P.G., 94, 988A). On 
Adoptianism, cf. Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte, 2, 2, 24 ff. 

3, 8, 2, ed. cit., 2, 590; De fid. orth., 3, 7 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1o0ogC). On the 
theological principles involved see, e.g., my “‘Immutability of Christ’’ 
(note 125 above), pp. 144-49. 

3, 15, 1, ed. cit., 2, 611; De fid. orth., 3, 20 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1081B). John 
is mentioned here only as auctoritas, not by name. 

3, 9, 1, ed. cit., 2, 591 f.; De fid. orth., 3, 8 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1013B-1016A). 
On the adoration (latreia) of Christ as of God, sze the patristic excerpts 
collected in De incarnatione, 15, 3-4, Dogmata theologica Dionysit Petavit, ed. 
j. B. Fournials, 7 (Paris, 1867), 183 ff.; and on the comparison, Cyril, 
Scholia de incarnatione unigeniti, 10 (Migne, P.G., 75, 1380A—B) ; H. A. Wolf- 
son, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), 
384-417 passim; cf. Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte, 2, 2, 142-44, 147 f. 
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3, 22, 3, ed. cit., 2, 653 f.; De fid. orth., 3, 7 (Migne, P.G., 94, 1012B-C). 
Cf. Michel, loc. cit., note 129 above, p. 497; Tertullian, Adversus Praxean, 
22, 10-11. 

Edition cited in note go above, p. 154. 

My own investigations confirm those of L. Ott, ‘Das Konzil von Chal- 
kedon in der Friihscholastik,’? Das Konzil von Chalkedon, op. cit., note 117 
above, Vol. 2, pp.873—-922; idem, “‘Gratian und das Konzil von Chalcedon,” 
Studia Gratiana, 1 (Bologna, 1953), 31-50. For a reference to the discipli- 
nary canons of Chalcedon, see Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte, 2, 1, 18. Hugo, 
note 71 above, quotes a few words from the Chalcedonian symbol. 

Peter Lombard, 1, 11, 1, ed. cit., 1, 78 f. Actually, the so-called Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed of 381, which is now designated as the Nicene 
Creed in the churches, first appears as an official document in the Acta of 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451.—J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 
pp. 296 ff. 

See the text edited by P. Glorieux, oc. cit., note 16 above, p. 255. 

Ibid. 

On this vast subject I refer to the following, with bibliographical notes: 
E. F. Bruck, Kirchenvdter und soziales Erbrecht (Berlin-Gottingen-Heidelberg, 
1956), pp. 249-56, and passim; F. Calasso, E. Ewig, A. Steinwenter, A. V. 
Soloviev, ‘‘La sopravvivenza Celle istituzioni giuridiche romane,”’ Comitato 
internazionale di scienze storiche, X congresso internazionale di scienze storiche, 
Roma, 4-11 Settembre, 1955, Relaziont, 6 (Florence, 1955), 519-650; 
E. Genzmer, “I] diritto romano come fattore della civilta europea,”’ 
Universita degli studi di Trieste, Facolta di giurisprudenza, Istituto di storia del 
diritto, Conferenze Romanistiche, 3 (Trieste, 1954); idem, “‘Die iustinianische 
Kodifikation und die Glossatoren,’’ Atti del congresso internazionale di diritto 
romano, Bologna—Roma, 1933, Bologna, 1 (Pavia, 1934), 345-430; zdem, 
“‘Quare Glossatorum,” Geddchtnisschrift fiir Emil Seckel (Berlin, 1927), 
pp. 1-69; G. Post, “‘Philosophantes and Philosophi in Roman and Canon 
Law,” Archives a’ histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen Gge, 21 (1954), 135-38; 
P. 8. Leicht, “Il processo italo-bizantino nell’ Italia meridionale,”’ Att: del 
congresso internazionale di diritto romano e dt storia del diritto, Verona, 27-29 
Settembre, 1948, 4 (Milan, 1953), 329-41; S. Kuttner, ‘‘New Studies on 
the Roman Law in Gratian’s Decretum,”’ Seminar, 11 (1953), 12-50; cf. 
idem, Repertorium der Kanonistik (1140-1234) (Studte Testi, 71 [Vatican City, 
1937]); tdem, Kanonistische Schuldlehre von Gratian bis auf die Dekretalen Gre- 
gors 1X. (Studi e Testi, 64 [Vatican City, 1935]); P. Koschaker, Europa und 
das rémische Recht (Munich-Berlin, 1947 [1953 reprint]), pp. 55-76, 354 f., 
and passim; H. Kantorowicz, Studies in the Glossators of the Roman Law, Newly 
Discovered Writings of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, Eng., 1938) ; W. Engel- 
mann, Die Wredergeburt der Rechtskultur in Italien (Leipzig, 1939); P. Vino- 
gradoff, Roman Law in Medieval Europe (and ed.; Oxford, 1929); Cambridge 
Medieval History, 4 (Cambridge, Eng., 1923), 892 f.; H. Niese, Die Gesetz- 
gebung der normannischen Dynastie im Regnum Siciliae (Halle a. S., 1910); 
L. S. Villanueva, Diritto bizantino (Milan, 1906), pp. 150 ff. (reprinted 
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from the Enciclopedia Giuridica Italiana); E. Seckel, Beitrége zur Geschichte 
beider Rechte im Mittelalter (2 vols.; Tibingen, 1898); F. Brandileone, I 
diritto romano nelle leggi normanne e sveve del regno di Sicilia (Turin, 1884); 
F. CG. von Savigny, Geschichte des rémischen Rechts im Mittelalter, 2 (Heidel- 
berg, 1834), 303-18, 494-99 (on Ivo of Chartres) ; 4 (2nd ed.; Heidelberg, 
1850), on the twelfth century, pp. 394-410 on Burgundio. Mention should 
be made of the collected papers of G. Ferrari dalle Spade, Scritti giuridici, 
3 vols. (Milan, 1953-56), which include a number of valuable studies on 
the transmission of Byzantine law to the West; see also F. Calasso, Medio 
evo del diritto, 1 (Milan, 1954). 

The evidence is set forth in my paper, “‘Pletho, Strabo, and Columbus,” 
Annuatre de l’ Institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves, 12 (1952), 1-18. 
The best book on Pletho is by F. Masai, Pléthon et le platonisme de Mistra 
(Paris, 1956). 

Hugo missed the point of Nicetas’ argument, which was based on the 
Neoplatonic theory of a ladder of grades of being, descending from the 
highest to the lowest. According to this scheme, the One, the highest and 
most powerful cause in the universe, produced a being (i.e., an individual, 
whether spiritual or material) which was like it in many respects, but 
necessarily inferior to it because derived from it. This being, in turn, was 
the source of others, each of which was superior to that of which it itself was 
the cause. Thus, the more remote a being was from the One, the less 
directly it “participated” in the One, and the more inferior it was. ‘That 
which is produced is said to “‘participate’”’ in its cause, which is described 
as “‘the participated”? and always stands higher than that which ‘“‘partici- 
pates.”” These principles were formulated with quasi-mathematical 
precision by the pagan philosopher Proclus (410-85), but exerted great 
influence upon the Pseudo-Dionysius and other Christian thinkers. See 
the critical edition of the Greek text, with English translation and com- 
mentary by E. R. Dodds, Proclus, the Elements of Theology (Oxford, 1933), 
propositions 7-9, 23 f., 36 f., 56 f., 126, 128, 130, 132. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Gerhard Rohlfs, Neue Bettrége zur Kenntnis der unteritalischen Grazitat (Sitzungs- 
berichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-hist. Klasse, Heft 5 
[Munich, 1962]): see Rohifs’ bibliography on the knowledge of Greek in 
Italy. 

Andee Guillou, Les actes grecs de S. Maria di Messina, enquéte sur les populations 
grecques d’ Italie du sud et de Sicile, XI°-XIV® s. (Istituto Siciliano di studi bizantini 
e neoellenici, ed. Bruno Lavagnini, Testi, 8 [Palermo, 1963]), plus portfolio; 
idem, “‘Grecs d’Italie du sud et de Sicile au Moyen Age: les moines,” Mé- 
langes d’archéologie et d’histotre, 75 (1963), 79-110; zdem and W. Holtzmann, 
‘‘Zwei Katepansurkunden aus Tricarico,’” Quellen und Forschungen aus ita- 
lienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 41 (1961), 1-28; Léon-Robert Ménager, 
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BYZANTINE INFLUENCE ON LATIN THOUGHT 


Les actes latins di S. Maria di Messina, 1103-1250 (Testi, 9 [Palermo, 1963]). 
Albert Siegmund, Die Uberlieferung der griechischen christlichen Literatur in der 
lateinischen Kirche bis zum zwélften Jahrhundert (Abhandlungen der bayerischen 
Benediktiner- Akademie, 5 [Munich-Pasing, 1939]). 

Cyril Mango, ‘“‘The conciliar edict of 1166,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 18 
(1963), 313-30, with seven plates. 

Despite a long and persistent search, I was unable to find, until after 
publication, E. Bertola, ‘“‘Le citazioni di Giovanni Damasceno nel primo 
libro delle Sentenze Lombardiane,” Pier Lombardo, 1 (1957), No. 3, 3-17; 
whose treatment of the subject is somewhat different from mine. 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN ORIGIN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN TOPOGRAPHY OF 
COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES 


This article, which is the first of a series of investigations on Cosmas, is 
a revised version of a short section of a paper read before the Symposium 
on Byzantine and Medieval Art and History conducted by Professor George 
La Piana at Dumbarton Oaks (April 29-May 1, 1948). 

The remaining portion of this study, left unfinished on account of war 
work, contains an analysis of Cosmas’s indebtedness to ancient science 
(Aristotle aud Ptolemy) and a discussion of Cosimas’s Nestorianisin. 

I am grateful to Professors R. P. Blake, W.-R. W. Koehler, and George 
La Piana for advice, and to Miss Margaret Rathbone, Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer, 
Mrs. Eugene Bland, Miss M. H. Beale, and Miss Persis Mason for invalua- 
ble assistance. I am indebted to Dr. Joshua Starr for his kindness in veri- 
fying the reference to the Life of Mar Aba in note 84. 


XI 


HEN Montfaucon published the editio princeps of the Christian 
\ | \ Topography in the Collectio Nova Patrum et Scriptorum Grae- 
corum, he believed that it was written by Cosmas in Egypt.’ A. 
Galland was also of this opinion,’ as were Fabricius * and the chief repre- 
sentatives of early criticism.* But this theory was challenged in 1883 by H. 
Gelzer,° who asserted that near the end of his life Cosmas settled down in 
a monastery at Raithu ® on the Sinai peninsula and there devoted himself 
to literary labors, of which the Christian Topography is the only surviving 
monument. Krumbacher” followed Gelzer here and found a warm sup- 
porter in Strzygowski,° who seized upon the statement of the Sinaitic author- 
ship of Cosmas’s work as proof of his theory of the Syrian origin of the 
famous Cosmas miniatures. In the meantime, however, J. W. McCrindle 
had brought out an English translation of the Christian Topography, and 
had stated that Cosmas returned to Alexandria after his travels and there ” 
composed his only extant work [ca. 550].*° He apparently regarded the 
matter as so certain that he did not feel the necessity of marshalling argu- 
ments to prove the point. E. O. Winstedt, the editor of the only critical text, 
belongs to the same school of thought.** But neither McCrindle nor Win- 
stedt made use of Gelzer’s researches. Indeed, Krumbacher in a review ” 
reproaches McCrindle for failing to read and utilize Gelzer’s article. The 
result, as one might expect, is chaos and confusion. Some contemporary 
writers pronounce boldly for the Alexandrian provenance,” others for the 
Sinaitic;* one group expresses perplexity or indecision,” and still another 
preserves a discreet silence.” 

But there is no need for such uncertainty. Gelzer does not adduce any 
respectable support whatsoever for his theory. He argues “ that the coun- 
try about Sinai had been traversed so often by Cosmas that it had acquired 
a high emotional value in his sight and was for this reason chosen as a suit- 
able place for his last days. He relies on the statement of Cosmas in the 
second book of the Christian Topography that his friend Menas, who had 
accompanied him on his archaeological expedition to Axum, had joined the 
monastic settlement at Raithu.*® Gelzer makes much of the fact that Cosmas 
had an intimate knowledge of the topography and local traditions of the 
Sinai peninsula, that he was familiar with the Semitic inscriptions ** found 
in that area, and that he had observed the wheel-ruts at Clysma, which he 
knew were regarded as mute witnesses of Pharaoh’s charioteers and the 
miraculous defeat of the Egyptians during the flight of the chosen people 
across the Red Sea. But, to say nothing of the numerous medieval writers 
and pilgrims *° who knew and revered these same Sinaitic monuments, none 
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of the passages cited by Gelzer bears out his hypothesis. Had Cosmas been 
a monk at Sinai, it is strange that his description of this region does not 
give the slightest hint that he had ever been more than a tourist there.” 

The reason is, of course, that he was an Alexandrian and wrote the Chris- 
tian Topography in Alexandria. There cannot be the slightest wavering or 
hesitancy about this. To begin with, in dedicating his book to Pamphilus, 
Cosmas writes of the time “when by the will of God you came to us here in 
Alexandria.” * Further proof is to be found in the sixth book, which is of 
particular importance in view of the fact that Books 1-5 and 6-12 form sepa- 
rate entities.” In three passages * at this point Cosmas mentions the as- 
tronomical observations which he and the presbyter Stephen of Antioch 
had made in Alexandria. The texts are clear and decisive, and the adverb 
évradda is used in such a way as to leave no doubt that Cosmas means to 
say “here in Alexandria.” Equally conclusive is his reference to the river 
Nile as rod map’ jyiv Neihov worayod.** Moreover, in his general description 
of the extent of the world, Alexandria is always prominently mentioned.” 
The Mediterranean is 7 jerépa @dhacca,” and the Egyptian names of the 
months are used throughout.” Finally, in quoting excerpts from the sermons 
of the Patriarchs Timothy and Theodosius of Alexandria, he usually gives 
the exact date of the homily and the name of the church in which it was 
preached.” Not without interest in this connection is the fact that at the 
end of the seventh book of the Christian Topography Cosmas quotes two 
prayers (wept tv mpoodepdvrwv and wept Tay Kexouunuévov) which seem to be 
derived from an early form of the Alexandrian rite, the Liturgy of St. 
Mark.?** 

Having proved that the Christian Topography was written in Alexan- 
dria, we are now in a position to illuminate Cosmas’s references to Patri- 
cius °° (better known as Mar Aba, Catholicos of Persia from 540 to 552), 
who together with Thomas of Edessa gave a series of lectures on theology 
and cosmology which Cosmas must have attended. Cosmas himself tells 
us that he received 

oral instruction from Patricius, that very holy man and great teacher, .. . 


who came here from the land of the Chaldaeans together with Thomas of 
Edessa, ... who... died in Constantinople. 


O. Braun * wrongly took this passage to mean that Cosmas studied under 
Mar Aba at Constantinople. In so doing he seems to have led astray other 
scholars like Chabot, Baumstark, and Labourt,” all of whom failed to per- 
ceive that a few lines previously Cosmas had described himself as writing 
in Alexandria.** The non-Greek evidence accords perfectly with this fact, 
for we learn from the Chronique de Séert ** that Mar Aba and Thomas of 
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Edessa visited Alexandria and offered what might be called a joint course 
on the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Mar Aba lectured in Syriac, and 
Thomas translated into Greek, until pressure from Alexandrian church- 
men, who, as Monophysites, naturally resented the popularity and success 
of their Nestorian rivals, forced them to flee to Constantinople. Thomas 
died in the capital; *° and Mar Aba, faced once more with persecution, 
took to flight again and escaped to Persia. 

Cosmas may or may not have been a monk, as he is designated in the 
Mss.; *° he says nothing about any personal experience he may have had 
with the monastic life. But there is no compelling reason to doubt, as some 
have done, that he actually bore the name Cosmas.*” In any case, it is clear 
that our author, whether monk or not, and whatever his name may have 
been, wrote in Alexandria and not on Mount Sinai. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that we shall hear no more of the alleged Sinaitic provenience of the 
Christian Topography. Strzygowski’s followers, if such there be, will have 
to turn elsewhere for proof of their theory. 


NOTES 


1. Volume 2 (Paris, 1706), 118 ff. See the title page (reprinted in MPG, 88, 51); in 
caput primum of his preface Montfaucon refers to Cosmas as “Aegyptius Alexandrinus.” Only 
a few unimportant fragments had been published before Montfaucon; see MPG, 88, 9 ff., and 
the literature cited in notes 4 and 16 infra. 

2. Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, 11 (Venice, 1776), xviii: Cosmas Aegyptius, et quidem 
Alexandrinus; Galland published the Greek text with a Latin translation. 

3. Bibliotheca Graeca, ed. G. C. Harles, 4 (Hamburg, 1795, reprinted in MPG, 88, 
23 f.), 253 n.h., 257. 

4, R. Ceillier, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés et ecclésiastiques, 2d. ed., 11 (Paris, 
1862), 186; W. Cave, Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum historia literaria, 1 (Basel, 1741), 515. It 
has not seemed worthwhile to give references to all the older handbooks, encyclopaedias, 
and authorities (like Allatius, Assemani, Oudin, etc.), whose testimony, after all, matters little; 
the necessary bibliographical indications can be found in the works cited in my notes and 
also, in part, in U. Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen dge, Bio-biblio- 
graphie, 1 (Paris, 1905), 1056 f. 

5. “Kosmas der Indienfahrer,” Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 9 (1883), 
105-141. 

6. Ibid., 110 f.; on Cosmas’s identification of Raithu as the ancient Elim (modern Tor), 
see L. Prévost, L. Dennefeld, etc., Le Sinai hier . . . aujourd’hui, an admirable little book 
(Paris, 1987), 161; and Winstedt’s note ad loc., 338 (see n. 18 infra); cf. also Lina Ecken- 
stein, History of Sinai (London, 1921), 119 f. The contrary supposition of R. Weill, La pres- 
quile du Sinai (Paris, 1908), 225, that Cosmas never even visited Sinai, is groundless, as 
the note of Weill himself, loc. cit., clearly demonstrates. Schiwietz, “Die altchristliche 
Tradition iiber den Berg Sinai und Kosmas Indikopleustes,” Der Katholik, 4. Folge, 38 (1908), 
9-30, does not concern himself with the provenance of the Christian Topography; cf. p. 26 
on Elim. For full bibliographies see C. J. Jellouschek, “Eine Sinaifahrt,” Theologische Stud- 
ien d. Osterr. Leo-Gesellschaft, 87 (Vienna, 1938), 6 f., 23 ff., and passim. 

7. Geschichte d. byzantinischen Litteratur, 2d ed. (Munich, 1897), 412 ff. 
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8. Der Bilderkreis des gricchischen Physiologus, des Kosmas Indikopleustes u. Oktateuch, 
Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 2 (Leipzig, 1899), 54, 99 ff. In his review of C. Stornajolo, Le 
miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma I. (Milan, 1908), BZ, 18 (1909), 672 f., Strzy- 
gowski mentions Stornajolo’s view that Cosmas was an Alexandrian but does not comment 
further; see n. 13 infra. 

9. London, 1897, ii, iv, viii. 

10. The approximate date can be established by internal evidence. In Book II Cosmas 
says that his visit to Axum took place during the reign of Justin (518-27), roughly twenty-five 
years before the composition of the Christian Topography: E. O. Winstedt, ed., Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes (Cambridge, Eng., 1909), 72.25 . The eclipses men- 
tioned by Cosmas in Book VI (op. cit., 282.18 ff.) are assigned to the year 547 by Jacob Krall, 
“Studien zur Geschichte des alten Aegypten,” Sitsungsb. der k. Ak. der Wiss., Philos.-hist. 
Cl., 121 (Vienna, 1890), Abh. 11, 72. 

This evidence (cf. Winstedt, op. cit., 5 f., 25 f.) would seem to indicate that the C.T. 
was written sometime between ca. 548 and 552. It should be noted, however, that Book 
VI, like Books VII-X (and perhaps XII), was written specifically to deal with special points 
arising out of the controversy provoked by Books I-V. This does not necessarily mean that 
Books I-V were written before 547, or that all of the material in Books VII-XII is to be dated 
after 547. Book XI (and possibly XII) seem to have been excerpted from a work or works 
by Cosmas which had no generic connection with the C.T. Occasional miscalculations like 
that of J. P. Junglas, Leontius von Byzanz (Forschungen zur christlichen Lit. u. Dogmenge- 
schichte, 7, Heft 3, Paderborn, 1908), 64, who dates the C.T. between 587 and 543, do not 
deserve consideration. 


ll. Op. cit., 3. The Teubner edition by Georg Sieffert, announced in BZ, 4 (1895), 
645, never appeared. For reviews of Winstedt’s edition see BZ, 19 (1910), 605; 20 (1911), 
312; 21 (1912-18), 246-8 (by Otto Stahlin). 

12. BZ, 8 (1899), 550 f.; Gelzer’s paper is described as a wichtige Abhandlung. 


13. The historians of art are almost unanimous: C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art (Prince- 
ton, 1942), 79 ff.; Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. u. 10. Jahrhun- 
derts (Berlin, 1935), 5 (see also the literature cited on p. 4); D. T. Rice, Byzantine Art (Ox- 
ford, 1935), 181 (Egypt); C. Diehl, Manuel d'art byzantin, 2d ed., 1 (Paris, 1925), 240 ff.; 
Stornajolo, op. cit. 5 f. Cf. E. K. Riedin, Khristianskaia Topografiia Koz’my Indikoplova po 
grecheskim i russkim spiskam (ed. D. V. Ainalov, Moscow, 1916), 34 ff.; N. Kondakoff, His- 
toire de l'art byzantin considéré principalement dans les miniatures, 1 (Paris, 1886), 141, and 
idem, Puteshestvie na Sinai (Zapiski Imp. Novorossiiskago Universiteta, 33, Odessa, 1882, 
pt. 3), 120, 137-43. 

Here also belongs the excellent article by H. Leclercq in the Dictionnaire @archéologie 
chrétienne, 8 (Paris, 1928), 820 f. Especially worthy of mention is J. Wittmann, Sprachliche 
Untersuchungen zu Cosmas (Borna-Leipzig, 1913), 1. Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, Histoire de lem- 
pire byzantin, 1 (Paris, 1932), 215 ff.; L. Duchesne, L’Eglise au vie siécle (Paris, 1925), 
315 ff.; J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, 2 (London, 1923), 319; and E. 
Mangenot in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 3 (Paris, 1908), 1916. 

14. A number of writers have followed Gelzer and Krumbacher on this point. The most 
important are: R. Hennig, Terrae incognitae, 2 (Leiden, 1937), 47; L. Bréhier in A. Fliche 
and V. Martin, Histoire de l’Eglise, 4 (Paris, 1937), 557; E. G. Pantelakes in Meyadn EAAnviKy 
"EyxuxAoraidea, 14 (Athens, 1930), 949; Efron-Brockhaus, Novyi Entsiklopedicheskii Slo- 
var’, (Petrograd, n.d.), 111; J. L. Heiberg, “Et Christent Verdensbillede,” Studier fra Sprog- 
og Oldtidsforskning, Udgivne af Det Filologisk-Historiske Samfund, Nr. 138 (Copenhagen, 
1926), 5. Wecker in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-encyclopddie, 11 (Stuttgart, 1922), 1487; 
M. Jugie, “Abraham d’Ephése et ses écrits,” BZ, 22 (1918), 45; C. Diehl, Justinien et la 
civilisation byzantine au vit siécle (Paris, 1901), xxiv. 

15. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, 5 (Freiburg i. B., 1932), 
95, regards the Sinaitic theory as nicht ausreichend begriindet; so does F. X. Schihlein, 
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Lexikon fiir Theologie u. Kirche, 6 (Freiburg i. B., 1934), 219 f£. See also O. M. Dalton, 
East Christian art (Oxford, 1925), 318, and the same writer’s Byzantine art and archaeology 
(ibid., 1911), 461 f. E. T, Charton, Voyageurs anciens et modernes, 2 (Paris, 1868), 1, hesi- 
tates between Alexandria and Jerusalem. 


16. N. lorga, Histoire de la vie byzantine, 1 (Bucharest, 1934), 183 f., but cf. 184; M. | 
Thévenot, Relations de divers voyages curicux, 1 (Paris, 1696), nos. 13 and 14 (in the Li- 
brary of Congress copy). 

17. Loc. cit., 111 ff, 


18. References to the text of Cosmas will be preceded by W. (= Winstedt’s edition, p.) ; 
thus, here, W. 72.31-73.2; cf. n. 6 supra. 

19. On these inscriptions and on Cosmas’s visit to Mt. Sinai in general, see the chapter by 
D. Gorce in L. Prévost, L. Dennefeld, ete., Le Sinai hier . . . aujourd'hui (Paris, 1937), 
159 ff.; Lina Eckenstein, op. cit., 87 f.; further details on the inscriptions, with additional 
bibliographical material in A. Kammerer, Pétra et la Nabaténe (Paris, 1929), 465 ff.; cf. also 
Gelzer, loc. cit., 112 f.; C. Ritter, Erdkunde, 14 (Berlin, 1848), 28, 748 ff.; and n. 6 supra. 

20. On Clysma itself (W. 138.5-9), see R. Devreesse, “Le christianisme dans la pénin- 
sule sinaitique des origines a l’arrivée des Musulmans,” Revue Biblique, 49 (1940), 209, and 
D. Gorce, loc. cit., 160 ff. For the medieval writers and travelers who knew the wheel-ruts 
of Clysma at first hand, see McCrindle, op. cit., 142, n. 1; Gelzer, loc. cit., 111; and espe- 
cially Itinera Hierosolymitana saeculi tiii-viii, ed. by P. Geyer, in Corpus Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum Latinorum, 39 (Vienna, 1898), 115.21-116.18 (Petrus Diaconus and St. Silvia [see 
Devreesse, loc. cit.]), 187.18-18 (Antoninus Placentinus); cf. 46.19, 26; 47.2; 117.8-18; 
188.9, 14. For additional details cf. the works cited by C. J. Jellouschek, loc. cit. 

21. In the very passage Gelzer cites, Cosmas merely speaks of his observations when 
traveling through the country. 

22. W. 51.25f.; cf. 52.8; this passage is summarized in the outline of Ms. 1186 pub- 
lished by V. N. Beneshevich, who, to judge from his heading, appreciated its significance: 
Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum graecorum qui in monasterio Sanctae Catherinae in Monte 


Sina asservantur (Opisanie grecheskikh rukopiset monastyria Sviatoi Ekateriny na Sinaie, l, 
St. Petersburg, 1911), 433. In my use of Russian books, I owe much to the diligence and 
skill of Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer. 

23. W. 231.20 f., and cf. the prayer at the end of Book 5 on the same page. See note 
10 supra. 

24, W. 232.4 f.; 232.82 plus 233.4 (Cosmas speaks of Alexandria as being in the third 
kAiua and then says év rO rpirw KAiwate . . . evtadda). 

25. W. 63.22 f.; 83.1, 3 (the Nile debouches into rév wap’ jpiv Kddrov). 

26. W. 87.23-38.5; 69.28 f.; 72.5 f. It is somewhat misleading, however, to quote W. 
72.5 £. (évOa kot rHv euaopiay roovipeba, oi amd "Ade~avdpelas Kat dd "ENG Ewropevdpevor - . .); 
as Wittmann does (see n. 13 supra for reference), without discussion. For, if we were to 
judge by these words alone, it would be impossible to determine whether Cosmas was a citi- 
zen of Ela (modern Akabah, at the northernmost extremity of the Gulf of Akabah, an arm 
of the Red Sea; see the article Aela by S. Vailhé in Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie 
ecclésiastiques, 1 (1912), 647 f.), or of Alexandria, or both. 

Cf. W. 47.83-48.3, where Cosmas points out that there have been earthquakes in Egypt 
(see W. ad loc. for other texts; I hope to discuss this matter in a paper on Cosmas’s relation 
to Alexandrian science and philosophy); cf. W. 49.13-18 on the climate of the Thebaid. 

27. W. 61.6; cf. 62.6 f. and 104.9 f. 

98. W. 71.30; 188.25; 282.2, 5, 15, 19 f.; 315, 29; 316.8, 5, 25; 317.5. 

99. W. 315.1 £., 24, 28 f.; 316.8, 5 f., 25; 317.4 £. On Timothy and Theodosius, see, in 
addition to the usual literature in encyclopaedias, etc.: B. Evetts, “History of the patriarchs 
of the Coptic Church of Alexandria,” Patrologia Orientalis, 1 (Paris, 1907), fasc. 4, 451-69; 
E. W. Brooks, “Dates of the Alexandrine patriarchs ... ,” BZ, 12 (1903), 494-497; A. 
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Jiilicher, “Die Liste der alexandrinischen Patriarchen im 6. u. 7. Jahrh.,” F estgabe, Karl 
Miller (Tubingen, 1922), 23. 


29a. See Erik Peterson, “Die alexandrinische Liturgie bei Kosmas Indikopleustes,” 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 46 (1932), 66-74; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
- Oxford, 1896, 129.9 ff., 20 &., and 170.32 ff. 


30. W. 52.10 ff; cf. 62.21; 185.17 f., etc. The identity of Mar Aba and Patricius, first 
recognized by G. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 3.2 (Rome, 1728), 406, has never been 
disputed. 


31. Das Buch der Synhados nach einer Handschrift des Museo Borgiano tibersetzt u. 
erléutert (Stuttgart — Vienna, 1900), 383 f. 


32. J. B. Chabot, Littérature syriaque (Paris, 1984), 53; A. Baumstark, Geschichte der 
syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922), 119; J. Labourt, Le christianisme dans empire perse 
(Paris, 1904), 165 f. R. Duval, La littérature syriaque (Paris, 1899), 67, mentions only the 
Alexandrian visit and does not allude to Cosmas; so Barhebraeus, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, 
ed. J. B. Abbeloos et T. J. Lamy, 8 (Paris-Louvain, 1877), 89. The modern authors cited may 
have been confused by Mari ibn Soleiman (De patriarchis ecclesiae orientalis in Maris Amri 
et Slibae de patriarchis Nestorianorum commentaria, ed. H. Gismond, Rome, 1899, Pars prior, 
44), who speaks of an expedition of Mar Aba and Thomas of Edessa to Constantinople but 
is silent about a sojourn in Alexandria. The evidence of Cosmas proves that the account in 
the Chronique de Séert (see infra and n. 84) is founded upon fact and is not merely a con- 
flation of distinct Alexandrian and Constantinopolitan traditions of the same incident. 

33. W. 51.26, 


34, Arabic text and French translation by A. Scher in Patrologia Orientalis, 7 (Paris, 
1911), fasc. 2, 154 ff. An anonymous Life of Mar Aba written in Syriac (ed. by P. Bedjan, 
Histoire de Mar Jabalaha, de trois autres patriarches, . . . nestoriens, 2nd ed. Paris, 1895, 
217 £., 221) represents Mar Aba as visiting both Alexandria and Constantinople but gives no 
indication that he was accompanied by Thomas of Edessa. This Life of Mar Aba, which 
apparently dates from the latter half of the sixth century, has been translated by O. Braun, 
Bibliothek d. Kirchenvater, 22 (Kempten-Munich, 1915), 188-220. 


35. Cosmas is the authority for the statement that Thomas died in Constantinople. Ac- 
cording to other sources, Thomas fled from Constantinople with Mar Aba to Nisibis: Chro- 
nique de Séert (9th c. or later), loc. cit., 156; M. ibn Soleiman (12th c.), loc. cit. This in- 
consistency is resolved by Baumstark, op. cit., 121, who posits two Thomases, one of whom 
died in Constantinople, and the other of whom succeeded Mar Aba as Professor of Exegesis 
at the School of Nisibis. Cf. E. R. Hayes, L’Ecole d’Edesse (Paris, 1930), 282; Braun, op. 
cit., 192 ff.; and n. 32 supra. 


36. See Winstedt’s summary of the evidence of the MSS., op cit., 3. 


37. The argument is that, since Photius describes the Christian Topography merely as 
xptoriavod BiBAos without naming the author (cod. 36), the name Cosmas, which appears in 
only one (Laur. Plut. IX.28) of the major MSS., is a descriptive appellative chosen by a late 
scribe as appropriate for a writer on cosmology. But the critics have not accepted this view 
(see W. 2 f., 19, with references and the works cited in notes 2-4 and 15 [Charton] supra). The 
name Cosmas was common enough in Byzantium; there were three Alexandrian patriarchs 
named Cosmas. See in addition F. Preisigke, Namenbuch enthaltend alle griechischen, la- 
teinischen, dgyptischen . . . Menschennamen, soweit sie in griechischen Urkunden (Papyri, 
Ostraka, Inschriften . . . usw.) Aegyptens sich vorfinden (Heidelberg, 1922), 188: 20 in- 
stances are recorded, making Cosmas one of the commoner names. 

Cod. Iberitan. 60, f. 191a (12th cent.), attributes to Cosmas Indicopleustes a number of 
works written in both Greek and Latin, including one on the names of the apostles, and de- 
scribes him as the bishop of Tyre who suffered martyrdom during the reign of Julian. See 
R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten u. Apostellegenden, 1 (Braunschweig, 1883), 
195, and Erganzungsheft (ibid., 1890), 3, 15; W. 3. This is, of course, an obvious aberra- 
tion (Cosmas has been confounded with the semi-legendary Dorotheos of Tyre) and is not to 
be taken seriously. 
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ARISTOTLE AND COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES ON THE VOID 
A NOTE ON THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE IN THE SIXTH CENTURY}? 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, with the rebirth and new popularity of By- 
zantine studies in Europe and America, much has been done to 
advance our knowledge of Byzantine civilization. Contributions 
of the highest impertance have been made by learned and pro- 
ductive scholars of modern Greece like Professor Kyriakides, 
whom it is a delight to honor in this volume of papers. 

In the past, however, with few exceptions, the chief interest 
has been in archaeology and in political, social, and economic 
history. For the most part, intellectual history - mvevuatixy t- 
otopta or Geistesgeschichte - has been neglected. This is all 
the more regrettable in the Byzantine field because here, perhaps 
to a greater extent than elsewhere, a proper understanding of 
any single discipline depends heavily upon the results of research 
in all branches of Byzantinology — literature, philosophy, theo- 
logy, science, politics, economics, and archaeology. This princi- 
ple is, of course, most clearly demonstrable from the arts ; for 
there are few miniatures, mosaics, wall - paintings, or buildings 
that can be adequately appreciated without a careful appraisal 
of the entire cultural environment. But it applies with equal 
force to every phase of Byzantine activity. 

Although by common consent the Emperor Justinian [ ( 527-65) 


1. This is an excerpt, somewhat revised, of a lecture read before.the second 
Dumbarton Oaks Symposium held at Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University, 
in Washington, D. C., in April, 1943, under the direction of Professor George 
La Piana, of Harvard University, to whom I owe a great debt of gratitude 
for innumerable kindnesses, both personal and academic. It is only a brief 
and preliminary version of my work on Cosmas and the intellectual history 
of the sixth century. 
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was one of the most important rulers of all time, the intellectual 
history of his reign has never attracted much attention. There 
is a huge literature on Justinian but very little has been done to 
investigate the literary, theological, philosophical, and scientific 
activity which flourished in the brilliant epoch which he dominated. 
Neither Charles Diehlin his famous but misnamed book, Justi- 
nien et la civilisation byzantine au Vle siécle (Paris, 1901), nor 
William G. Holmes, The age of Justinian and Theodora (2 
vols., London, 1912 ), nor J. B. Bury, History of the Later 
Roman Empire from the death of Theodosius I. to the death of 
Justinian (2 vols., London, 1923), nor Ernst Stein, Hi- 
stoire du Bas— Empire de la disparition de l’Empire d’Occi- 
dent a la mort de Justinien ( Paris - Brussels, 1949), nor the 
popular and unpretentious Justinian and his age, by Percy 
Ure (Penguin Books, 19514) makes any contribution to this 
vital aspect of the age of Justinian. Stein, it is true, does have 
a chapter on literary history, and there has been some work of 
value on the historiography? and poetry of this period?; but 
the subject as a whole is still all but completely ignored and 
unexplored. 

This curious situation is not. to be explained by dearth of 
material. The Emperor Justinian was an erudite theologian, and 
the proceedings of the Fifth Oecumenical Council of 553, as well as 
the developments leading thereto, require much fuller and more 
careful treatment than they have hitherto received. 4 

Moreover, the flourishing philosophical schools of Athens and 
Alexandria produced a large corpus of learned works, which are now 
available in excellent critical but little used editions. John Phi- 
loponus, the famous Monophysite scholar of Alexandria, wrote 
several theological treatises, including the meol dudidtTyt0¢ tod xdouov 


2. We have, for example, a large, though scattered, literature on Proco- 
plus. 

3. On poetry, see Franz Dolger, Die Byzantinische Dichtung in 
der Reinsprache ( Berlin, 1948 ); G. A. Trypanis, Medieval and Mo- 
dern Greek Poetry ( Oxford, 1951); cf. Egon Wellesz, A history of 
Byzantine music and hymnography ( Oxford, 1949 ). 

4. 1 am now preparing a book on the theology of Justinian; see my 
article on Theodore of Mopsuestia in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 6 
(Cambridge, Mass., 19541) 123-160. 
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and the mepi xocporottas (the so-called De aeternitate mundi and 
De opificio mundi well edited in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana by 
Hugo Rabe and W. Reichardt respectively), and a number 
of lengthy exegetical works on Aristotle (volumes 13 - 17 of 
the Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca).6 No attempt has been 
made to take advantage of this rich accumulation of texts, the 
attribution of some of which has not yet been confirmed. We 
are no better informed about such important contemporaries 
of Philoponus as Damascius, Simplicius, Olympiodorus and 
Priscian Lydus, whose writings have long been accessible to 
scholars. Even the rept éeyév of John Lydus (De magistrati- 
bus, published in the Teubner series in 1903 by Richard 
Wiinsch), which has great importance for political and admi- 
nistrative history, still awaits an exegete, as do John’s other 
two works, the epi uyveéiv ( De mensibus ) and the zo) dtoon- 
uetav ( De ostentis ). 


iat 
Ilept tod xevod 


Another notable and undeservedly neglected figure of this 
era is Cosmas Indicopleustes, whose Xovotiavexh Toroyouoia § 


5. The best information as yet available on the central philosophical 
scholars of the sixth century are the articles in the Real-Encyclopadie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft of Pauly -Wissowa. Basile Ta- 
takis, La philosophie byzantine, in Emile Bréhier’s Histoire de 
philosophie, fascicule supplémentaire, 2 (Paris, 1949), devotes a few 
pages to Philoponus but almost completely ignores Olympiodorus, 
Simplicius, and the philosophical developments of the period as a whole. 
Eduard :Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtli- 
chen Entwicklung 3.2, Die nacharistotelische Philosophie (Leipzig, 1923 ), 
is inadequate on the sixth century. On John Philoponus, see also Jean 
Maspero, Histoire des patriarches d’Alexandrie... 518-616 ( Biblio- 
théque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 237 [ Paris, 1923 ]) 7-11, 197-210, 
Berthold Altaner, Patrologie (2d ed., Freiburg im Breisgau, 1950) 
459. In the Mss the mept xocworortas is entitled t&v cig thy Mwiticéws xocno- 
vovlay éEnyntix@y Adyou C’. 

6. A critical edition which replaces that of MPG, 88, 51-476, was pu- 
blished by E. O. Winstedt (Cambridge, England, 1909 ) ; the English trans- 
lation by J. W. Mc Crindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas, an 
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provides valuable evidence for the dissemination of ancient learning 
—scientific and philosophical—even in circles most hostile to pagan 
culture. A devout merchant and traveler, who had wandered 
perhaps as far as India? and reported many interesting tales about 
commerce in Abyssinia and the esoteric flora and fauna of the 
East, of which he seems to have had a first hand knowledge, 
Cosmas was primarily concerned with salvation and Biblical 
theology of a rather primitive sort. Because of his predilection 
for what seems to us, as it undoubtedly also appeared to enlighten- 
ed men of his own era,® a weird and ridiculous cosmology, it is 
customary to dismiss Cosmas as a figure of lttle importance in 
the history of thought. This attitude stems from Cosmas’s fervor 
in behalf of the Mosaic cosmology, to the defence and illustration 
of which he devoted his Xorctiavixyn Toroyepavia. Cosmas’s purpose 
was both positive and negative. On the positive side, he seeks to 
expound and demonstrate the Biblical theory of cosmogony. 
Negatively, he refutes the pagans on this matter wherever they 
conflict with what he takes to be Christian principles of science 
and reason. In this polemic against the pagans, as scholars have 
in the past failed to notice, Cosmas reveals a very considerable 
knowledge of ancient philosophy. ° 

His own views are from the scientific point of view often deplo- 
rable.He describes 1° the cosmos as comparable to atwo-story house, 


Egyptian monk (London, 1897), though based on Migne’s text, is 
excellent. 

7. On Cosmas see the literature cited in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
No. 3 ( Cambridge, Mass., 1946 ) 77 ff. 

8. The best medieval scholars did not believe that the earth was flat ; 
see George H. T. Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages ( London, 
1938), 35 f.; Eva G. R. Taylor, Ideas of the shape and habitability 
of the earth prior to the great age of discovery, History 22 (1937 - 38) 
54-58; eadem, Some notes on early ideas of the form and size of the 
earth , Geographical Journal 85 (1935 ) 65-68; John K. Wright, The 
geographical lore of the time of the Crusades (American Geographical So- 
ciety. Research series, No.15 [N. Y., 1925] 15, 53f., 383 f. 

9. On the cosmographical opinions of the fathers, and of the later Middle 
Ages see Winstedt, p.7,n.3; Pierre Duhem, Lesystéme du monde 
1-5 (Paris, 1913-17); and George Sarton, Introduction to the history 
of science (3 vols. in 5, Baltimore, Md. 1927 - 47), passim. 

10. See J. Zellinger, Die Genesishomilien des Bischofs Severian 
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the upper story of which, « the first heaven », rests on the firmament, 
which in turn constitutes «the second heaven», the sky of mortal 


men. The whole structure is set on a flat earth, regarded as resting 


at the bottom of the universe, which, according to him, is nei- 
ther spherical nor in motion but is to be represented as a rectangular 
chamber roofed by a barrel vault.1! The sun, moon, and the 
stars proceed in regular orbits according to the mandate of God, 
who can interrupt them in their courses at any time, as he did 
for Joshua (Joshua 10) and Hezekiah ( II Kings, 20. 8-11 ; isaiah, 
38. 7 f.). The alteration of day and night is produced by a high range 
of mountains in the north, which cut off the rays of the sun from 
the part of the earth on the other side of the mountains; and the 
heavenly bodies do not move under their own power but owe 
their motion to the angels. 


From this brief summary it is obvious that Cosmas comes into 
violent conflict with Greek thought at many points. But he was not 
in the slightest degree embarrassed by this breach with the past, 
and took pride in attacking ancient cosmology. His two major 
targets among the pagans were Aristotle and Ptolemy (the author 
of the Madyuatxn Dvtakéic ), whose views he constantly subjects 
to ridicule and scorn. In this brief paper, I can discuss only Cosmas’s 
treatment of the void. 

Cosmas does not usually identify his sources specifically in 


connection with the texts in which I believe that his knowledge of 
pagan learning can be discerned. The only exception to this rule 


von Gabala ( Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen 7, Heft 1 [ Munster 1. W.. 
1916 ]), for an analysis of the cosmology of Severianus and its influence 
on Cosmas. Cosmas transcribes several passages from Severianus in 
Book Ten of the Xprotravixyn Toroypapia ( Winstedt, 301. 4-308. 25 ). 
Of interest also is the fact that the system of Cosmas was at several 
points identical with that of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whom Cosmas 
knew through Mar Aba (see below ), if not directly also; see the re- 
futation of Theodore by John Philoponus in the latter’s mepi xoouorortac. 
passim. 

141. Reproductions of miniatures illustrating Cosmas’s scheme .can be 
found in Winstedt’s edition, McCrindle’s translation, MPG, 8, 
Cosimo Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di 
Cosma Indicopleuste, Codice Vaticano 699 (Milan, 1908); Josef Strzy- 
eowski, Der Bilderkreis des Griechischen Physiologus, des Kosmas 
Indikopleustes und Oktateuch, nach Handschriften der Bibliothek zu Smyrna 
(Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 2 [ Leipzig, 1899]). 
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occurs in the few pages in which he collects the witnesses for 
his own theories and triumphantly refers to the ancient writers 
( Ephorus, Pytheas of Marseille, and Xenophanes of Colophon ) 
whom he regards as his predecessors. 

In general, however, he either gives no indication of a source, 
as in the passage on the void here under consideration, or men- 
tions principles which he says self—styled Christians adopted 
in imitation of pagan thinkers (xat& tobc 2Ewbev pidocdqouc). 
Occasionally, also, in various contexts not germane to the pre- 
sent article, he lists a few names of well known ancient authors. 12 

In describing the earth as fixed at the base of all things, Cos- 
mas? says: 

Imagine an area one hundred cubits deep, filled with 
one of the heavier elements, like water, for example. If 

a man grasps a stone in his hand and casts it (into the 

water ), how long will it take the stone to reach the bot- 

tom ? Assume that it will take four hours. Then if we sup- 
pose the area to be filled with a lighter element, like air, 
how much time will it take the stone to reach the bottom? 

Clearly less time, say two hours. Jf we assume a still 

lighter substance, we can say the stone will touch bottom 

in one hour. In an even lighter medium, the stone will arrive in 
half an hour. The finer the medium, the less time will be 
required, until the medium has been so far reduced as to 
become incorporeal. In that case, necessarily, time will disap- 
pear also. Thus, a weight dropped into a medium that is 


12. Winstedt, 84. 24 ff.; 39. 2f.; 95.28, 120.4, 123.12 ff., 326.22 f., 
cf. 117.30f.(a scholium )}. 

13. Ed. Winstedt, p. 57.7-21: omep yao tig brd8orto ydpov eva Lyovta 
Balog mnyav exatov, yéuer 8€ 6 ydpog exetvog cwpatog mayvtepov olov bdeatoc, 
xpatnoug dé tic AlOov tH yetpl kvwbev aroAvoes, Td0w Siaothuate yedvov td Baboc 
uatarnvpetar; geet tig maAw xa’ brd0eow wpdv tecodpuv. Ht dé Aerrtotép0u ow- 
uatos, Omobguevog yee tov ydpov, ofov d&époc, mé0m méAW SLaoTHUATL Yodvou 
tO Balog xatarnvetat ; SynAovétt Boayutépw, wWoavel Mpdv dbo. TaAw ere Aerto- 
TEPOV GMUATOS UToPEUEVos, Wtac Hoag ebejoet, xal Eri maAW AETPTOTEPOV GHUATOC 
vmo§euevog Hutwotov. Kal er. mé&Aw Aemtotépov [sic ego; codd. Aemtotétov ], 
TaAw Boayutépov evenoer wéype xal TOD cMpatog AeTTLVOUEVOL ual elg d&cmucToVv 
xatavtnoavtos && dvayxnco xal 6 xpdévog ele &ypovov AAEat. Obtws xual evtad0a 
éyv ovdevl couate mavteAds, GAN dowuatw, dvayxn a&ypdvwsg xaTaAauBaver td 
Bapd cdo tod mavtog yapov td Balog xal tatacBan. 
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without substance and completely incorporeal will reach the 

bottom without passage of time and remain there. 
McCrindle in the introduction to his translation (p. xvi) of 
Cosmas refers to this as « a very curious passage ». But neither 
McCrindle nor later students of Cosmas realized that Cosmas 
had done nothing here but apply quite literally a principle 
enunciated by Aristotle in the Fourth Book of the Physics: 14 

A then will move through B in time I, and through A, which 

is thinner, in time E (if the length of B is equal to A), in 

proportion to the density of the hindering body. For let B 

be water and A air; then by so much as air is thinner and 

more incorporeal than water, A will move through A faster 
than through B. Let the speed have the same ratio to the 
speed, then, that air has to water. Then if air is twice as thin, 

the body will traverse B in twice the time that it does A, 

and the time I’ will be twice the time E, and always, by 

so much as the medium is more incorporeal and less resi- 
stant and more easily traversed, the faster will be the move- 
ment. 

Cosma; follows Aristotle very closely, positing like him wa- 
ter ard ar successively as media for the falling object, which he 
assun.:s with Aristotle would pass over a given distance twice 
as rapidly in air than in water, the speed being inversely pro- 
portional to the density of the medium traversed. 


14. W. D. Ross, ed., Aristotle’s Physics, a revised text with intro- 
duction and commentary (Oxford, 1936) 4. 8, 215a 34ff.: to 8y eq’ 
o} A oloOnoeta: did tod B tiv 2”? & T xpdvov, 8a 8& tod A A|entotépov dv- 
tog tov é9’ @ E, ei toov to uhxog th tod Bt A, xata thy dvaroylav tov eu- 
modiCovtog cwuatoc. "Hotw yap Td wev B tdwp, td d& A ane’ dom dn AentoTeE- 
pov &np bdatog xal dcowpyatatepov, tocodtw B&tTov Td A Sie tod A olcbycetat 7 
Sic tod B. éyétw 8) tov abdtov Adyov évmep Stéotynxev ano med bdwe, TO TAXOG 
med TO tHyOG. ote et SimAcolws Aertov, ev SimAnctw yodvw thy To B Sterow 7 


chy to A, nab torar 6 go’ @ T ypdvocg SimAdcotog tod ep’ @ HE. ual cel dy dow &v 7 


dowpatatepov xal Attov égurodiotixdy xal eddtacpetwmtepov Se’ ob pepetat, DaTTOV 
oloOhoetat. The translation is that of R. P. Hardie and R. K. Gaye 
(The works of Aristotle translated into English under the editorship of W. 
D. Ross, 2 [ Oxford, 1930 ]). For Aristotle’s views on the void, see W. 
D. Ross, Aristotle, 3rd ed. ( London, 1937 ) 87-9; idem, Aristotle's 
Physics (Oxford, 1936 ) 590; idem, Aristotle’s Metaphysics 2 (Oxford, 
1924) 252. 
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Besides these points of agreement, however, there are also 
a few discrepancies between the two. Cosmas speaks of a 
stone as the object used in the experiment, although Aristotle 
does not do so, and he adds two additional but unimportant 
steps concerning media in which the stone would reach bottom in 
one hour andin one half hour. In one respect, moreover, without 
altering the form of the Aristotle’s argument, he departs from 
his model, and sets forth a proposition which Aristotle him- 
self had repudiated. For he carries the Aristotelian principle 
that movement is accelerated as the resistance offered by the 
medium is decreased to its logical end, and concludes that mo- 
tion in a perfect vacuum would take place without the lapse 
of time. Aristotle, of course, had realized that this result would 
follow if there actually were such a thing as a void. But he re- 
jects this possibility, preferring to deny that there is a void © 
or that there can be motion except in time. ?6 

Aristotle’s views on these matters are clearly and unambi- 
guously stated, and were well understood by the Byzantine 
commentators, as can be seen from the paraphrases of Them1- 
stius (d.388 ), Simplicius, and Cosmas’s exact contemporary 
and fellow -townsman, John Philoponus of Alexandria. ” Never- 
theless, the last sentence in the above - quoted passage from A- 
ristotle, taken by itself, does authorise Cosmas’s deduction. 
Neither Themistius nor Simplicius reproduces these words, but 


15. Physics, 4. 8, 214 8 12—4.9, 217 B 28. At the conclusion of this 
passage, Aristotle qualifies very slightly his denial of the existence of the 
void and suggests tentatively the possibility, which thas no bearing upon the 
present problem, that the void might conceivably be the cause of motion: & 
dn TOY ElonuUsvWV MavesoV WE OT aTOKEXxOLUEVOY nevov EoTiV, O90 aTADS OD’ 
Ev TH LOVOH, OTE SuvaEet, EL UN TIC PovAeTaL TaVYTASG “HELV MEVoV TO aletLOV TOD 
oepeabat. odtw 8 H TOD Pagtog xa xodM0n Sin, 7G TormdTH, ely Gv TO xEvOdv’ TO YO 
TVAVOV YOLL TO LLLVOY KKTH THITHY THY EVOVTLWOLY DOOKG TOINTLXL, KUTY OE TO OxAT,- 
pOV, “ub UsAuxov TxBODG val emabeing, Kul Ob wupkG GA EteDDLMTEW> ULEAAOV. 
“LL Teol wsy uevod, mag Zote “al TG odx ott, SwwotoOw tov tTodmOV TODTOV. 

16. Ibid., 4. 14, 222 6 30 - 223 «15. 

17. Themisti in Aristotelis Physica paraphrasis, ed. H.Schenkl, Com- 
mentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (which I cite below as CIA) 5.2 ( Ber- 
lin, 1900 ) 130. 22 ff.; Simplicii in Aristotelis Physicorum lhbros quattuor 
priores commentaria, ed. IH. Diels, CIA, 9 (Berlin, 1882 ), 668, 7; Io- 
annis Philoponi, In Aristotelis Physicorum libros quinque posteriores com- 
mentaria, ed. H. Vitelli, CIA,17( Berlin, 1888 ), 652. 18-654. 12, 630. 6 ff.. 
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John Philoponus does.18 We are justified, therefore, in eliminat- 
ing both Themistius and Simplicius as possible sources for Cos- 
mas, both of whom can be excluded on other grounds also, The- 
mistius because he refers to a gold or silver ball as the object 
used in the theoretical experiment, and Simplicius because he 
omits page 215a 31 ff. altogether from his analysis. Philopo- 
nus, on the other hand, who transcribes the entire text of Ari- 
stotle on these points practically verbatim, adds a full commen- 
tary and discussion (as does Themistius ). It is difficult to ima- 
gine how Cosmas could have picked his way through Philopo- 
nus’s exegesis arid come out with a summary that is so succinct 
and so faithful to Aristotle. Furthermore, Philoponus makes 
it very clear throughout that Aristotle’s purpose in this part 
of the Physics was to show that there was no void. So Cosmas 
could not have used Philoponus here.. 

It is more likely that Cosmas had had direct access to the actual 
text of Aristotle, either in its written form or via a public lec- 
ture or the school-room. This is the more plausible because 
Aristotle does not actually attack the theory of the void for some- 
what more than two whole pages after the end of the passage 
quoted above. 19 In the paragraphs immediately following, he 
devotes himself to a number of arguments which do not neces- 
sarily in themselves repudiate the case for the void. Cosmas 
might well have failed to comprehend the conclusion to which 
Aristotle was leading; or, more probably, while accepting Ari- 
stotle’s analysis up to this point, he preferred to followthose who 
maintained that there was such a thing as a vacuum. Aristotle 
mentions several proponents of this doctrine, and Hero had 
produced a vacuum experimentally in Alexandria around the 
first century before Christ. 2° 


18. CIA, 17, 653.17 - 22. 

19. Physics 48,2166 20f. 

20. Aristotle, Physics 4. 6, 213¢ 19-4.7,2148 11; Hero, Pneu- 
matica. 1, introduction, ed. Wilhelm Schmidt, Heronis Alexandrini 
opera quae supersunt omnia vol.1 (Leipzig, 1899 ), 4-28; cf. ibid. 460. 
10 ff. (Philo of Byzantium, De ingeniis spiritualibus, the Latin version, 
previously published by Valentin Rose, Anecdota Graeca et Grae- 
colatina, 2 [ Berlin, 1870 ] 300. 12 ff.); Carra de Vaux, Le livre 
des appareils pneumatiques et des machines hydrauliques par Philon de 
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There is no other known source which could have supplied 
Cosmas with the materials of which he makes use. None of the 
extant ancient or medieval manuals or compendia of ancient 
philosophy, nor all of them together, can account for Cosmas’s 
knowledge of Aristotelianism. The discussion of Aristotle’s theory 
of the relationship of speed of motion to the resistance of the me- 
dium traversed is not to be found in the zepi t&v dpeoxovtwv 
orrAcaé@otg ovoxdy doyuatwv (De placitis philosophorum ) of the 
Pseudo - Plutarch, or its epitome, or Diogenes Laertius, or the 
Iloonaoacxevyn edaryyeAtxn (Praeparatio evangelica )?! of Eusebius, 
or the meol Wuyj%¢ ( De anima ) of Nemesius of Emesa,? or the 
"EdAnvixey Gcoanevtixy taOnuctwv (Graecarum af fectionum curatio) 
of Theodoretus, 22 or the ’Exdoyai (Anthologium) of Stobaeus, 
or any of the doxographic writers edited by Hermann Diels 
in his Doxographi Graeci. 24 

Cosmas may possibly have imbibed some part of what he knew 
about Aristotle from the discourses of Mar Aba, whom he calls. 
Patricius ( Catholicos of Persia, 540—52 ) and Thomas of Edessa. 
As he puts it himself, after stating that the Tabernacle of Moses 
«was a model and outline of the universe » (tbm06 HY xal Dnoyoapy 
TavTOG TOD xdou0v), his view of these things was not original with 
him but had been derived from a study of the Scriptures and from 
the living voice of «Patricius, that very holy man and great teacher» 
who, he says, communicated pious instruction and true learning. A 


Byzance (Paris, 1902) c.3, pp. 99 f.(the Arabic version) ; Lucretius, De re- 
rum natura 1, 329 ff. For later medieval theories on this question, see 
Harry A. Wolfson, Crescas’ critique of Aristotle (Cambridge, Mass., 
1929) 54, 138 - 149, 178 - 185, 337 - 344, 356 (n. 79), 396-412; George 
Sarton, Introduction to the history of science 3 ( Baltimore, 1947 ) 
148-150. 

21. This conclusion is based on the excellent indices of E. H. Gifford, 
in his edition, 2 vols. ( Oxford, 1908 ). 

22. On Nemesius, see Werner W. Jaeger, Nemesius von Emesa 
( Berlin, 1914 ). 

23. This I judge on the basis of the full indices in the edition by Joan- 
nes Raeder (Leipzig, 1904). 

24. In his Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), Diels publishes the whole 
of Hermias’s Irrisio gentilium philosophorum plus a collection of doxogra- 
phic texts, including fragments of Aetius, Arius Didymus, Theophrastus, 
Cicero, Philodemus, Hippolytus, Plutarch, Epiphanius, and Galen. 
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little farther along in the same hook Cosmas cites Patricius as one of 
his authorities for his knowledge of geography. Cosmas’s testimony 
on this head is confirmed also by an important Arabic chronicle, 
the so-called Chronique de Séert, which records that Mar 
Aba and Thomas of Edessa visited Alexandria and offered what 
might be described as a joint course on Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and Christian theology, with Mar Aba lecturing in Syriac and 
Thomas translating into Greek. 2 

But whatever Cosmas may have learned from Mar Aba, it is 
difficult to believe that he could have been altogether isolated 
from contact with the Aristotelian scholars of Alexandria, where 
Ammonius, son of the Neo - Platonist Hermeias, at the beginning 
of the sixth century, established a lively school of Aristotelian 
studies, which included at one time or other such learned Aristote- 
lians as Simplicius, Asclepius, Olympiodorus the younger, and 
John Philoponus.2* In some such environment, with or without 
supplementary materials, oral or written along with the words 
of Aristotle discussed above, he may have heard or read that 
the more perfect the vacuum, the more rapid the motion. And 
in a perfect vacuum motion will take place without lapse of 
time. 27 

John Philoponus, who differed radically from Aristotle in his 


25. Ed. Winstedt, 52. 5 ff.; 62. 20 ff.; Histoire Nestorienne ( Chro- 
nique de Séert ) ed. Addai Scher, Patrologia Orientalis, 7. 2. ( Paris, 1911 ), 
155 ff.; cf. Paul Peeters, Observations sur la vie syriaque de Mar 
Aba, Catholicos de l’ Eglise Perse (540-552), Miscellanea Giovanni Mer- 
cati, 5, Studi e Testi, 125 ( Vatican City, 1946 ), 69 ff., 73, 79 ff. On the 
currency of Aristotelian studies among the Nestorians and Syriac speaking 
people, see Khalil Georr, Les catégories d’Aristote dans leurs ver- 
sions syro-arabes ( Beyrouth, 1948 ), 1 - 32, who gives the bibliography of 
the subject. 

26. On philosophical studies in Alexandria in the sixth century, see 
JohnE. Sandys, A history of classical scholarship 1 (Cambridge England, 
1903 ) 367 ff.; Jean Maspero, Histoires des patriarches d’ Alexandrie, 
Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 237 [ Paris, 1928 ]), 6 ff., 40, 
46 f., 81, 134, 197 ff. 

27. Ed. Vitelli, CIA, 17, 645.17-19: xal el dow peyadrouepy elor ta xever, 
TocovTe OGttov h ulvqaic, tav Kow Srov H uevov, dypdvag ev wdTHD xwnOHoeTaL. 
Ibid., 654. 10ff. : év odSevi Kou yodven Sid tod nevod xivettar. Tobts d& médw adv- 
vatov' Taian yao ulvynots év yedva. Odx kom evdeyerat ulvqow dia xevoi ~reveoOnt. 


Cf. 656. 12-15, 649. 3-9. 
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theory about the void, 28 as I hope to show in detail on another 
occasion, actually makes this statement in so many words. But 
he doesso only when, arguing qua Aristotle against the proponents 
of the void, he seeks to demolish the case for the existence of the 
void by demonstrating its absurdity. The words cited merely form 
a part of a reductio ad absurdum. Nevertheless, here, too, 
as in the original passage from Aristotle, Cosmas may have read, 
or heard, or remembered these words isolated from their context. 
Or, as seems more likely, he may have tailored the argument 
to suit his own purposes, retaining and using only what he found 
acceptable. 


{il 


COSMAS AND HIS OPPOSITION TO THE MONOPHYSITES 


Though Cosmas was eager to confute and replace the cosmology 
of the ancient Greeks, his chief attack was not directed against 
actual pagan disputants. It was, to be sure, necessary for him to 
discredit the scientific notions of the non-Christian Greeks. 
But, in so doing, his principal aim was to admonish and convert 
the Christians who were so misguided as to adopt these pagan 
theories as their own. The Christians he had in mind, I think it can 
be demonstrated, were the Monophysites. To begin with, he was a 
devotee of the Nestorian Catholicos Mar Aba of Persia (see above), 
and under his guidance had taken over enthusiastically the doctrinal 
position of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whom recent investigation 
reveals to have been imbued with heretical ideas of what might 
anachronistically be termed a Nestorian tinge.2® He condemns a 
number of heretics, including Eutyches, Marcion, Arius, the Ma- 
nichaeans, and Apollinaris,° but is silent about Nestorius, whom 
he never mentions. On the other hand, he takes particular pains 
to emphasize the reality of Christ’s human nature.! Moreover, 


28. Ibid., 675. 12-695.8 ; cf. 639. 3ff. 

29. See Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 6 (Cambridge, Mass., 1951) 
156. In my book on Justinian I will examine the question of Cosmas’s Nesto- 
rianism in detail. 

30. Ed. Winstedt, 201. 23. 

31. Apart from a host of references to Christ’s activity xat& ocpxa, e.g., 
Winstedt, 136. 7, 137.19, 145.20, 149. 9, 155. 6, 20f., 157. 12f., 158. 44, 34, 
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he devotes considerable attention to the humanity of Christ in 
the tenth book of the Xprotavixn Toroyeapia. This book contains 
a number of texts - footnotes or piéces justificatives, we 
might call them, selected by Cosmas, as he tells us in the introduc- 
tion to this book, to prove to his adversaries that the very patri- 
stic testimonies on which they themselves relied supported the 
metaphysical system set forth in the Xerotiavixy, Tonoyoagta. 

These passages deal primarily with two subjects, cosmology and 
Christology. Most of the texts are concerned with former, and are 
cited by Cosmas in defence of his description of the uni- 
verse from writers like Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzus, John 
Chrysostom, Epiphanius, and Severianus of Gabala. But, some, 
concentrated at the end of the book, have to do with Chri- 
stology and stress vigorously the human nature of Christ — his 
sufferings, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. One of these was taken 
from a homily of Philo, Bishop of Carpasia in Cyprus ca. 400.33 
The longest and most noteworthy are excerpts from the works 
of two Monophysite patriarchs of Alexandria, Theodosius (535-6), 
d. 556 ) and Timothy III (518 - 35 ).34 In his introduction to 
the first quotation from Theodosius, Cosmas describes him as « a 
recent schismatic father of theirs, who is still alive » ( xat tivoc 
VEO ATOGYLGTOV adTaY TAaTOGG, tL xal vdv Cdvtoc ).35 In annotating 
Patriarch Theodosius’s homily on Matthew 26. 39 (« Father, if 
it be possible, let it pass from me »),Cosmas exclaims, «How mar- 
velous this is |! They say such things and yet they quarrel with us, 
dividing and oppressing the churches » (&mocyiCovteg tag ExxAnotac 
yal topavvovytes ). Then, after referring to Luke 22. 44 ( on Christ’s 


159.5, 166. 6f., 169.19, 173.22, 174.1,186.18, (cf. 205.19), 208. 15, 209.13, 237.6, 
16, 253.14, 264.25, and passim, Cosmas repeatedly insists that Christ was 
both human and divine: ibid., 181.15ff., 30 ff., 182. 14 ff., 229.29 ff., 230.17, 
239. 16 ff., 29 ff. He also lays emphasis on Christ’s human nature by itself, 
without reference to his divinity : 241. 17 ff., 313. 23 ff., and in most of the 
material he quotes from Theodosius and Timothy, Monophysite partriarchs 
of Alexandria, p. 314. 12 - 317.16. 

32. Winstedt, 294.7 - 28. 

33. Ibid., 313. 23 - 26. 

34. Ibid., 314.12 - 317.16. 

35. Ibid., 344, 7 f. 
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agony ), he asks: « How dare they quote this passage and still 
condemn those who are bold enough to interpret it ?» % 

In summarizing the argument here, in the last paragraph of this 
book, Cosmas emphasizes the «harmony of those not in harmony 
with us, the involuntary agreement of the schismatics — the un- 
willing praise or assent of those who revile us». From all this it 1s 
reasonable to infer that the Monophysites were Cosmas’s princi- 
pal foes. This may lead us a step farther in identification. In the 
proém to Book Seven, Cosmas addresses himself to a request 
for enlightenment xeol odeavod which he had received from his 
friend, Anastasius. 

You said [ Cosmas writes ] that one of those who boast 

of being a Christian wished to attack the pagans, but agreed 

with them, despite this intention, in supposing heaven to be a 

sphere that always revolves, although in his book he declares 

it to be dissoluble. 1 do not know what prompted him to make 
this assertion, and I am moved to wonder that the wisdom of 
aman of such great learning was blinded by his excessive de- 
sire for fame. % 
This scholar (whom he does not name), Cosmas goes on to 
say, should have refuted the pagans on the sphericity of hea- 
ven and its motion. 

This sounds very much like a reference to John Philoponus, 
whose two learned works on cosmology, written after his con- 
version, combine a modified Aristotelanism with Christianity. 
In the mept adudtyxt0g tov xoouov, for example, he condemns the 
doctrine of the eternity of the cosmos, maintaining against Proclus 
that the universe was created and would also come to an end, 
because it was 0aetos ( corruptible, subject to decay ). 38 At the 
same time, however, he clings to the Aristotelian notion of the 
sphericity of heaven®? and its motion in a circle.‘ 


36. [bid., 315.4, 11 ff. 

37. Ibid., 242.6 ff.: Eonobx yao &¢ tig tOv yorotiavitery adbyobvtwy Bov- 
rduevos x00? “HAAnvov cimetv, grxOev Exvtdv ouvynyoeay avtotc, cpatpav wév odv 
adtoicg dofatwv, del meprotpsMopEvyY, TOV OvPAVOV, xaTXAVOUEVOV Se TOUTOV ev TH 
HITOD GVYYPAUUATL “KNOUTTWY. 

38. Ed. Hugo Rabe (Leipzig, 1899) 272.11 ff., 480.12 - 14, 24 - 27, 
493. 25 ff., 504. 28-505. 10. 

39. Ibid., 287. 6 - 13. 423. 20 - 424. 4, 483. 214 ff. 

40. Ibid., 256. 22 ff., 276. 6 - 10, 479. 16 ff., 480. 4- 11, et passim. 
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The unnamed writer was charged by Anastasius, as Cosmas tells 


us, with having believed that the heavens would never cease to 
revolve. This hypothesis, Cosmas rightly points out in his vigorous 
refutation of it, was inconsistent with the theory that the cosmos 
was of finite duration,*t which this unknown author was also 
said to have espoused. 

In this respect, it must be admitted, Cosmas’s friend could 
hardly have been thinking of the mept adidtqt0¢ tod xdouov. For 
although Philoponus seems occasionally to be endorsing belief 
in endless motion,#2 he makes it clear in other contexts that he 
is opposed to this concept.*? The matter in question may perhaps 
have been handled in the manner described by Cosmas in a no 
longer extant work of Philoponus on the same subject entitled 
avttopyaeic mp0g ’AptototéAy meet Tyo tod xdoumov aLdidTyTO>.*4 

However this may be, Philoponus does say heaven is perpe- 
tually in motion in his meol xocpororiag4®: 31s xual, ag got cimety, 
aetxivyntos Eotyxev 6 odpavdc, TO Lev dtd THY xvKAODOPLZY, TO OE OL TO LT 
TOV OAOV ausiBety TéTMOV, dxLWATOV UgvovTos TOD xévtoov. This proposi- 
tion would lead to a universe of infinite duration, as Cosmas 
observes, but this is not what Philoponus had in mind ; for he de- 
clares that heaven, which he deemed to be spherical in shape and 
endowed with circular motion, 4 was not everlasting, but like all 
created things subject to decay and dissolution.4? Thus, though 
its title announces it to be an exegetical study on the Mosaic cos- 
mogony and not, therefore, like the meot d&udiétyTog tod xdopoOv a 


41. Winstedt, 242. 18: oddele yao t&v ede@povobvtwy TO detxivntov PUaptov 
xal xataAvduevov, ode TO POMPTOV xal xataAUVdUEVOV deLxlvynToV av elroL KAA TO 
uev cetxivntoyv, O¢ cdetxivntov, &pOaotdv Eotiw, Td Se UY cel xtvobuevov, xal xaTHAvO- 
LEVov, TavtTws POaeTdv got, émelmep Kal THG xuNoews TaveTar, Sto odx KetxlvyToV. 
TOG Odv 6 AOYLMTATOS Ketxlvntov SeEXuEevos TOV oOvpavev, Ody OTS TH Delx Toapy 
Soxody, xatarvduevoy adtov delCetan ; 

42. Ed. Rabe, 257. 1 ff. 

43. Ibid., 258.22 - 259.40. 

44, See Gudeman,s. v. Ioannes (no. 21), Pauly - Wissowa - kroll, 
Real - Encyclopadie d. classischen Altertumswissenschaft 9 (Stuttgart, 1916) 
1789, 47 ff. 

45. Ed. Reichardt, 140. 18 ff. 

46. Ibid., 120. 14 - 122.18, 127. (ff. 

47. Ibid., 222. 411 ff. 
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polemic against pagan philosophy, it is much concerned with 
Aristotelianism and touches upon all of the points mentioned 
by Cosmas. 

Without a minute examination of both of these works and their 
sources, it is impossible to determine with finality whether either 
of them was the one to which Cosmas’s friend had alluded. Even 
then, absolute certainty may be elusive. Nevertheless, on the ba- 
sis of the above analysis, it is possible to conclude that it was 
either the latter of these or one very similar to it which prompted 
Anastasius’s criticism and Cosmas’s reply. 

Despite the relative inconclusiveness of this attempt at iden- 
tification, we have at least demonstrated that Cosmas’s opponents 
were Monophysites partial to Aristotelian principles of science, and 
hostile to the Biblical cosmology favored by Cosmas and his 
spiritual ancestors, Severianus of Gabala and Theodore of Mo- 
psuestia. John Philoponus repeatedly finds fault with the theologi- 
cal and cosmological views of Theodore, and rebukes followers of 
the latter for rejecting the sphericity and circular motion of the 
heavenly bodies,*® and for their fantastic notion that night is cau- 
sed by the disappearance of the sun behind high mountains in the 
north. 49 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that if John Philoponus 
himself was not the adversary of Cosmas and his friend, Anastasius, 
it was his disciples and associates whose views Cosmas was attack- 
ing. 
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48. Ibid., 127. 1 ff., 131. 13 ff., cf. 144. 14 ff. ; seen. 10 above. 
49. Ibid., 138. 3 ff. 
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YIIOTEIOS 
a Byzantine term for perigee, and some Byzantine 
views of the date of perigee and apogee 


UNOYELOS. 


The adjective txdye.os, which is defined in the lexica as 
‘underground’, ‘subterranean’, ‘under the earth’, ‘at the 
nadir ', and the like, occurs in two recently published scientific 
texts in the sense of ‘at perigee’, the term used by astro- 
nomers to describe the point or moment at which a celestial 
body, in this instance the sun, comes closest to the earth (’). 

The first and earlier of these examples is to be found 
in the xegi yosiac tHv oteaviwv cwudtwv (De utilitate corporum 
caelestzune) (*) of Symeon Seth, the Byzantine scientist of the 


(4) For invaluable advice and assistance, | am deeply indebted to 
Dr. Edgar W. Woolard of the U.S. Naval Observatory. I am grateful 
also for aid received from Professor George Sarton of Harvard University, 
Dr. Alexander Pogo of the Carnegie Institute, and Mrs. Hannah F. M. Hed- 
rick, formerly of the U. S. Naval Observatory. The table of astronomical 
data in Part III is based upon the calculations of Mrs. Hedrick. 

The subjects treated in the present article are not discussed in GINZEL, 
PAULY-Wissowa (s. vv. Kalender, Jahreszetten, etc.), or in any other work 
known to me. 

(7) In modern parlance, with the emphasis on heliocentricity, perihelion 
and aphelion are more common than perigee and apogee. 

(3) Admirably edited by A. DgeLaTTE in the second volume of his 
Anecdota Atheniensia et alia. Tome II, textes grecs relatifs a l’histoive des 
sciences (Bibliotheque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l*Université 
de Liége, Fasc. 88 [Liége-Paris, 1939]), 90 ff. On Seth, see Delatte, loc. 
cit., 1 ff ; George Sarton, Jutroduction to the history of science, 1 (Balti- 
more, 1927), 771, 741, 742, 744, 745; and Karl KRuMBACHER, Geschichte d. 
byzantinischen Literatur (2d. ed., Munich, 1897), 263, 270, 399, 615, 617, 896. 
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latter part of the eleventh century who translated the fables 
of Kalila and Dimna from Arabic into Greek, and composed 
a number of works on medicine, botany, and general science. 
This usage is illustrated by the following passage ('): 


Avatt 6 Ais mote pév mAnouaten, 
sote S€ aptotarar tis yijc. 

"Eyer 66 6 HAusc mote ardyevov xai tadyevov, MoneQ xul ot 
rthavijtar xai  oskivyn, xai totto copy otxovopia Siatuydév: dru 
yao doyntat t Beowd toonx@ xAnordterv, axdyeocs yivetar tva py 
Sithkaciacdy  & tottov Beoudtys Sid te tO wAnowdtew tots xata 
HOOVHV anpEeiois xual tO Anolov eivat tis yiic, GAN Otav Goyntat 
nAnoidtew, thv pEeylotnv moleitat AO tS yi\s Andotact, MedidopeE- 
vOS Wouvel tHv bn” adtdov iva LN tH tBregPaddAdove tio TOV axutivov 
opodedtyntosg PAdwy tatta’ ovvdnter yotv ti yeltvidoet ardotacLy 
“aL TH Gwootdoet yeitviacw. dtav b& ag Auov pynxdvyn xal TOOS TH 
YELMEOLVG TOOMLXG yévyntar, Oxdyevog yivetat, iva thy axdotaciv 
avarknomon Sia tot ysvéotar troyetoc. ei yao tO axdyeLtov abrod 
Hv év tm Tokdty, 10 0° tadyerov év Ardvuotis, to pév Béoos HV &v 
XaL wavy brEeoPOALxov Ev TOI xAVAGL xal O YELLMV GLOiwS DuEEYWV 
taic wikeouv. GAA? Hh Bela rodvota xal tovtov Woxeo tHv GAAwV xQO- 
unvouuévyn, oD LOVOV AUT Hv xaTa pxos xat aAdtos neQLedEto 
xivryouv, GAAa xal thv xatc tO Pabos xai tavtnv APoew@cav MOOS THY 
TpEeteoav Svnow. ov HV GAAG xal GvodAoyov notEeitat avrtv th ar0- 
OTAOEL TH MLO TA TOOMIXG xaL yELTVLdoEL. OD yao Gpvaw & broyetov 
amdyEeLos yivetat, GAAG xata WULxodv moOxdatEL Gad tobde cic tOde xa 
dverarodyjtws mAnorvdter te xal aqtotatat d1a to un adodac ylveobat 
tas petaBodds (7), which I render as follows: 


Why the sun sometimes approaches the earth, 
and sometimes recedes from it. 


Like the planets and the moon, the sun is sometimes at apogee 
and sometimes at perigee. This was wisely so ordained; for when 
the sun begins to approach the summer solstice it arrives at apogee, 


(1) DELATTE, op. cit. 116. 1-26. For another meaning of tadyevoc see 
pp. 391 f. infra, and also, with regard to the moon in this sense, Catalogus 
codicum astrologorum Graecorum, 11. 2, ed. C. O. ZuREtTTI! (Brussels, 1934), 
156. 9ff., 164. 5 ff. 

(2) These last few words, which occur also in PACHYMERES (see p. 389 
n. 4 infra), are probably derived from Cleomedes. 
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so that its heat may not be doubled by its being close to the 
constellations at the zenith and close to the earth at the same time. 
So, as it begins to approach [the zenith], it recedes to its maximum 
distance from the earth, as if taking care not to do injury to the 
regions below it by undue violence of its rays. Thus it combines 


remoteness [from the earth] with proximity [to the zenith — in 
summer], and proximity [to the earth] with remoteness [from the 
zenith — in winter](*). And when it draws away from us [i. e., 


from our zenith] and comes near the winter solstice, it arrives at 
perigee, so as to make up for its remoteness [from the zenith] by 
being at its closest point to the earth. For if it were at apogee in 
Toxoles | Sagittarios, the zodiacal sign the sun enters in November], 
and at perigee in Didymi [ Gemini, the sign the sun enters in May], 
summer wculd be intolerably hot and winter, likewise, intolerably 
cold. But divine Providence, providing for this, as for other things, 
gave the sun motion, not only in longitude [i. e., from solstice to 
solstice, or from equinox to equinox, or from sign to sign, and 
return] and in declination [i. e., angular distance north and south of 
the equator], but also in depth (*) [i. e., from apogee to perigee and 
vice versa], — the last of these out of consideration for our welfare. 


(4) Although ovvantev-yertviaow might, possibly, be translated: 


‘Thus it combines remoteness [from the earth] with proximity to [the 
zenith], and proximity [to the zenith] with remoteness [from the earth], 


I prefer to take both dxdotacts and yeitviaoiug here in two different 
senses, as the author does himself. In the sentence immediately preceding 
ovvantet-yeitviaouv, Seth defines aadotacw as distance from the earth (thv 
WEVLOTHV MOLEITAL GO TiS yg auOotacWw) and combines it with proximity to 
the zenith, to describe the astronomical setting of summer. Consequently, 
since the clause, ovvanter yotv ti yeitvidoer Gndotacw, summarizes the 
astronomical situation set forth in these words, andotactc must here apply 
to the linear distance of the earth from the sun. On the other hand, the 
phrase, xal th drootdoer yertviaow, leads on to the following sentence, in 
which dsdéotacuw clearly has reference to distance from the zenith, and must, 
therefore, be rendered in this sense. 

(2) Since I find no trace in Symeon of the notion that the sun traveled 
along a circle slightly inclined to the eliptic, I understand motion xata 
TAGtOG as that between the northernmost and southernmost declination of 
the sun. For the theory concerning solar motion north and south of the 
ecliptic (also described as xatd wAatoc), espoused by Eudoxus but repudiated 
by both Hipparchus and Ptolemy, (on the history of which cf. Thomas 
Heatu, Aristarchus of Samos [Oxford, 1913], 198 ff.; J. L. E. DREVER, Azstory 
of the planetary systems from Thales to Kepler (Cambridge, Eng., 1906], 93 ff., 
163 f.), see THEON SMYRNABUS, Expositio rerum mathematicarum ad legen- 
dum Platonem utilium, ed, E. HILLEerR (Leipzig, 1878), 172. 15-173. 16, cf. 
134. 8 ff., 200. 13 ff. 
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Moreover, Providence establishes a reciprocal relation between the 
sun’s motion [from perigee to apogee] and its remoteness from, and 
proximity to, [the zenith] at the solstices. For it does not move 
suddenly from perigee to apogee, but proceeds gradually from the 
former to the latter, and moves closer to and farther away from 
the earth imperceptibly, so as to avoid sudden changes. 


The slight ambiguity involved in the author's use of 
andotacig and yettviactg to indicate both angular distance 
(remoteness from, and proximity to, the zenith) and linear 
distance (distance from, and closeness to, the earth) 1s 
dispelled by the obvious meaning here of dadyevoc and bx0- 
yetos, both of which appear also in a discussion of the apogee 
and perigee of the moon('). The translation of dgiotatat 
and xinowte. in the last sentence is determined by the 
context, as well as by the lemma, in which these words are 
construed with tijc¢ yijc. 

Symeon’s analysis in the chapter translated makes it 
clear that, when he says, in a section on the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, that winter 1s caused 61a tiv tot HAlov axdotaowy, 
and summer, 8a tiv éyyvtra (*), he is referring to the sun’s 
remoteness from the zenith and not sanctioning the popular 
fallacy that the apogee of the sun falls in winter. Similarly 
applicable to angular distance from the zenith is his statement 
in another treatise, the Livowis tHv quoidv (Conspectus rerum 
naturalum), formerly wrongly attributed to Psellus, that 


when the sun reaches its maximum northern declination, it produces 
the summer solstice and comes close to us, inasmuch as our part of 
the world is in the northern hemisphere, as I have said..., and when 
it arrives at its maximum southern declination, it produces the winter 
solstice because of its great distance from us at that time (*). 


The contrast between dxdyews and txdyswoc, as apogee 
and perigee, respectively, recurs in the so-called Quadrivinm 


(1) DELATTE, op. cit., 103. 20 ff. 

(2) Ibid., 111. 10 ff. 

(3) Ibid. 2, 49. 6ff.: dtav S€ tO TéEQUA Tig adTOU AOEWOEWS Tis mOdS 
Bogeav xataAaBy, thy Begwnv coyatetar toomnv xat aAnovater Huiv bia td trv 
NMETEQGY OlxnoL co E~apev Bogerotégay etvar... xal StE MQOG TO EaYaTOV TiC 
votiag adtot AoEMoEMS xaTaVTHOY, TV YELLEou}Y, 51a TO tHvixadta selva. m60- 
ewtey pdv. 
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(Lvvtaypa tHv tecodewv palynpdtov, deubuntinfis, povornijc, yewpe- 
tolas xal doteovopias) (*) of George Pachymeres (1262-ca. 1310), 
the Byzantine historian and man of letters. In the astronom- 
ical section of this Qxadrzvium (which is, of course, a de- 
signation more common in the Latin West than in Byzantium), 
Pachymeres says that the sun: 


inoves from apogee to perigee, being in the vicinity of apogee in 
the summer, when it is said to attain its highest altitude, and then 
reaching perigee when it isin the southern skies. For if it were at 
apogee in Zoxotes [Sagittarius], the cold would be excessive; si- 
milarly, if it were at perigee in Didymi [Gemini], the heat would 
be excessive (*). 


Pachymeres ascribes these astronomical phenomena to divine 
Providence, which arranged things thus to avoid extremes 
of heat and cold (*), and took care that the change in the 
seasons should be gradual and not sudden (‘). 

From the passages cited from Pachymeres, we can see 
that wtxdyetog acquired the sense of ‘at perigee’ from the 
circumstance that, in the skies of the northern hemisphere, 
when the sun is closest to the earth (near the time of the 


(!) Edited sumptuously with a magnificent medieval portrait of Pachym- 
eres in color, by P. TANNERY and E. STEPHANOU, Quadrivium de Georges 
Pachymére (Studi e Testi, 94 [Rome, 1940]). On Pachymeres, see KrumBa- 
CHER, op. cit., 288 ff. 

(2) Op. cit., 397. 11-14: éyev [sc. 6 Havoc] 5&6 xwhyatu xa amoyew xZaL 
indyew., xuta Lev tO DEQOS andyELa, STE xal Uyona Dpotobar éyetar, Ote dé 
év tots votlois, UOyELov ExtEket xtvynouw’ ei yao Tv amoyetog év ToEdty, Gue- 
tToOV Gv HV TO Wiyxos, Guotws bE xal Ei UdyEtog év toig Alddpots, GpEeteosg av 
Hv 1 GAéa. Cf. ibid., 331. 3ff., 23 ff. On the changing altitude of the sun and 
its relation to the seasons, see ibid., 376. 7-19, 29-34, cf 390. 30-34, and 
p. 390 n. 2 infra. 

(3) Ibid., 379. 2-6: d0ev xat otdé TO adTO Upog Exe. Gel xwouUpevoc 6 
"Hitoc, GAd’ év totic xata toug Atdvuouvc tONOLS, OMOV xOL aL pEyLOTUL TEQLyE- 
ostat, Dpottat, év 8 totc xata tov TokdtHV, Snov xai at EAdyLotaL MEQupegerat, 
AQOGYELOTEQDSG EOTL. HAL TODTO KAADS UNO tis Ieovoiag mxovopyndy, oc Gv pte 
év tH xavuatr Aumi wQoceyyiCwv, pyte ev TH oye. aprotapevoc. 

(4) Ibid., 378. 20f.: datpoviec EQYUOUMEVYS TATA Ti\<s Ioovoiuc, txéo 
tod AcAntuiag GAAa ph abedac yiveotur tag tHv Medv petaBodds. These 
words occur almost verbatim in CLEOMEDEs, De motu circulart corporum 
caelestium, ed. H. ZieGLer (Leipzig, 1891), 52. 17-20, whence they were 
presumably derived, either directly or through some intermediary. Cf. p. 386 
n. 2 supra, and NicgeeHorRuSs BLEMMYDES, Lpilome physica, MPG, 142, 1288 D. 
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winter solstice), the sun rises, sets, and appears lower, |. e., 
farther south, than in summer. Hence it was considered to 
be nearer Egypt in the winter (*) and therefore closer to the 
southern hemisphere at that season than it is to the north. 

Accordingly, we find in astronomical texts that, from the 
point of view of an observer in the northern hemisphere, the 
sun is said to be ‘highest’ and farthest north at the time of 
the summer solstice, when it is traveling upon our summer 
solstice circle (6 mag’ fpiv Beoivds teominds xdxlog [Geminus, 
56. 28 ff.], or what we should call the apparent diurnal path 
of the sun in summer). This is the season in which the sun 
attains its maximum northern declination (1. e., its greatest 
angular distance north of the celestial equator), and its 
greatest elevation above the horizon, rising, setting, and ap- 
pearing in the sky farther north than at any other time. 
Conversely, again from the point of view of the northern 
hemisphere, it is said to be ‘lowest’ and farthest south at 
the winter solstice, when, traveling along what the Greeks 
called the yeieouvds toomimds xvxhoc (the apparent diurnal path 
of the sun in winter), it attains its maximum southern de- 
clination (its greatest angular distance south of the celestial 
equator), and its lowest elevation above the horizon, rising 
and setting farther south, and appearing lower over the 
horizon, than at any other time (’). 

A well-recognized corollary of these propositions is that 
the seasons of the two hemispheres are exactly opposite. 
When it is winter in northern latitudes, it is summer south 
of the equator, and vice versa. When it is winter in the 


(1) Heropotus, 2, 24f.; Pskupo-PLUuTARCH, De placttis philosophorum., 
4.1 (898A); H. Diets, Doxographi Graect (Berlin, 1879), 385. 18-23. 

(7) GemMINUS, Hlementa astronointae, ed. K. MaNitius (Leipzig, 1898), 
6.4-8. 3, cf. 30. 2-13, 44. 12-46. 7, 23 ff., 48. 14-19; CLEOMEDES, De motu 
circulari, 48. 1-50. 10, 54.19-56. 3, 44.5 -46.28; Commentariorum in Ara- 
tum veliquiae, ed, E. Maass (Berlin, 1898), 54. 12 ff., 56.25 - 58.23 (Achilles - 
3rd cent.), cf. 64.7 ff.; JoHN oF Damascus, MPG, 94, 889C 892B; Anecdota 
Graeca, ed. J. A. CRAMER, 1 (Oxford, 1839), 376. 26- 377.19; BLEMMYDEs, 
MPG, 142, 1285 A-D, 1288 A-D, 1289 B, 1308 C,.1316 B-C; PACHYMERES, op. 
cit., 376. 10-19, 29-34, 379. 2-5, cf. 390. 22-34. Cf. CLAupDIUS PYTOLEMAEUS, 
Operu quae exstant omnia, 3.1, edd. F. Bout and A. Bogr (Leipzig, 1940), 
43.9ff.; BAstL of CAESAREA, MPG, 29, 136A -137B. See also p. 391. 
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north and the sun is traveling upon ‘our winter solstice 
circle’ (6 mag’ tiv yeimeguwdc teomimdz xvxAoc), it is summer 
south of the equator, and the sun is moving upon what for 
the southern hemisphere is the ‘summer solstice circle’ 
(6 mag” éxstvoicg BEeoivdc toomixds xvxA0c). At the summer solstice, 
the northern hemisphere has its longest days and shortest 
nights, while latitudes below the equator are having their 
shortest days and longest nights, the situation being reversed 
in the winter (‘). 

In what is winter for us, for example, the sun rises earlier 
and sets later at any given latitude south of the equator than 
it does at the corresponding latitude in the north. At any 
given north latitude, therefore, the sun, in our winter, is 
below the horizon part of the time that it is visible at the 
corresponding latitude in the southern hemisphere. And, in 
conformity with a well-recognized formula which designates 
the horizon as the line that divides 16 tate yfv tpio@atotov 
do tot txd thy yijv, the sun is then td wv yiv Strictly 
speaking, of course, it is the terrestrial equator which makes 
an equal division of these two realms. But the horizon is 
also regarded as doing so, and celestial phenomena, like the 
antarctica, that are not visible on the horizon of observers 
north of the equator are dubbed tao yijv, while those that are 
visible are known as txéo yijv (*). 


(‘) GEMINUS, op. cit., 56.26 - 58.8, 174. 13-20, cf. 6.10-8.3, 44.12- 46.7, 
48. 27-52. 23, 70. 12-72. 20, 72. 21 - 76. 20, 76. 21-78. 24, 82. 15-27, 84. 1 - 
86. 10; CLEOMEDES, op. cit., 26. 14- 28.15, 36. 17ff., 44.5 ff., 48. 1-13; 
E. MAASS, op. cit., 65. 15 - 66. 25, cf. 56. 30-58. 11; BLemMmMybDEsS, MPG, 142, 
1284 D, 1293 CD, 1296 A-C; PaCHYMERES, op. cit., 381. 31 - 383.2. Cf. Pro- 
LEMAEUS, op. cit., |. 1 (in following note), 17. 22-18. 4. 

(?) AuTo.tycus, De ortibus et occasibus, ed. F. HULTSCH (Leipzig, 1885), 
66. 24-6, 68. 10 ff., 70. 16 ff., 100. 1 ff., and passim; Hudoxi ars astronomtica, 
col. VI, ed. F. Brass (Kiel 1887), 16f.; Hrpparcuus, Jz Arati et Hudoxt 
Phaenomena commentariorum libri tres, ed. K. Manirius (Leipzig, 1894), 
144. 9-14, 26, 7ff., 28. 3 ff., and passim; GsMINUS, op. cit., 48. 26-52. 25, 
62, 11-21, 72. 21 ff., 76. 7 ff., 156. 1ff., 158. 1ff., and passim; CLAupius PTo- 
LEMAEUS, op. cit., l. 1, Syutaats Mathematica, ed. J. L. HEIBERG (Leipzig, 
1898), 12. 12f., 17. 9-14, 18. 12 ff., 20. 20-21. 6, 30. 4ff., 101. 20ff.; CLEo- 
MEDES, op. cit., 22. 11-26. 27, 40. 1-48.13, 70.38f.; E. Maass, op. cit., 
53. 27-54. 6, 55. 3-6, 56. 30-58.11, 73. 20-74. 15; THEON SMYRNAEUS, Op. 
cit."(p. 387 n. 2 supra), 131. 4 ff.; JouN or Damascus, MPG, 94, 888 BC, 892 B; 
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Closely related to these conceptions is the language of 
astronomical geography which looks upen the southern hemi- 
sphere, viewed from north of the equator, as tx yijv and 
its inhabitants as txdyeiot, antipodes, and the people ‘down 
under ’ (of xdtw), in distinction from the northern hemisphere 
and its inhabitants, which are, respectively, ézé@ yijv and 
brégyerot (*), 

Hence, though tadéyews does not etymologically carry the 
meaning of ‘close to the earth’ or ‘at perigee’, it was taken 
over as an adjective to describe the sun at its closest approach 
to the earth, because the sun is at that time farthest south 
and at its greatest prominence (in intensity and duration of 
visibility) in the regions below the equator, to which the word 
bndyevog is properly applied. Whether Symeon Seth was the 
first to transfer to this latter sense of txdyevog the connotation 
of ‘at perigee’, I cannot say. Perhaps some reader of these 
I7élanges can supply the answer. 


Perigee, apogee, and the cause of the seasons. 


In correctly appreciating the relation of the perigee and 
apogee of the sun to the rotation of the seasons, Symeon 
and Pachymeres are witnesses to a Greek scientific tradition 
that goes back to the astronomer Hipparchus (fl. 125 B. C.), 
whose determinations of perigee and apogee are cited with 


Bremmypbes, MPG, 142, 1237 C, cf. 1276 BC, 1284 C, 1285 AD; PACHYMEREs, 
op. cit., 330. 1 ff., 367.5 ff., 375. 16 ff., 377. 1 ff., 27 ff. Cf. THeoposius, De 
habitationibus liber, De diebus et noclibus libri duo, ed. R. Fecur (Abhand- 
lungen d. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Philolog.-hist. Kl., N. F. 19. 4 
[1927]}), 1-176, passim. 

(1) GEMINUS, op. cit., 56. 26-58. 3, 162, 15-164 2, 172. 7-11, 174. 13-18; 
CLEOMEDES, op. cit., 22. 11-28.15; E. Maass, op. cit., 65. 10-66. 25, 125. 
4-10, 18-21, 133. 8-10, 421. 21-3; BLemMmypges, MPG. 142, 1276 BC, 1277A, 
1293 BC, 1296 A; PACHYMERES, op. cit., 377. 1-12. Cf. Cosmas I[NDICOPLEU- 
STES, Christian Topography, ed. E. O. WiNnsTevtr (Cambridge, Eng., 1909), 
45.14 f¢f., 47. 5ff., 92. 13ff.; Catalogus codicum astrologorum Graecorum, 
8.1, ed. F. Cumonre (Brussels, 1929), Lo6f. On dvtiydovec and dvtinodec see 
PauLy-Wissowa, feal-Encyclopddie, 1 (1894), 2396 f., 2531-3; George Sar- 
TON, op. cit., indices, s, vu. 
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approval by Claudius Ptolemy (fl. 140) in his Syxtaxzs Ma- 
thematica (MaSypatimt Xivrokc, called the Admagest by the 
Arabs). According to these calculations, the accuracy of 
which Ptolemy demonstrates mathematically, the sun reaches 
apogee 24.5° before the summer solstice (i. e., Dzdyaei - 
Gemznt 5° 30') and perigee in Toxotes (Sagittarius) 5°30’) (*). 
[In another work, the ’Axotedeouatuxd, an astrological treatise, 
Ptolemy ascribes the heat of summer and the cold of winter 
to the sun’s proximity to, and remoteness from, the zenith (°). 

Roughly about the same time, Theon of Smyrna (fl. ca. 130) 
and Cleomedes, if he can be dated in this century, both in- 
dependently of Ptolemy, the former (p. 401 n. 1 infra) under 
the influence of Adrastus (a contemporary philosopher of the 
Peripatetic School), the latter presumably following Posido- 
nius, put apogee in Dzdyime (Gennz) and perigee in 7ovotes 
(Sagzittarzus) (*). 

Later on, Ptolemy’s figures on apogee and perigee (cf. 
also Nicephorus Blemmydes, p. 398 n. 2 infra) were accepted 
by Theon of Alexandria (fl. 380) in his commentary on the 
Syntaxts Mathematica, and by Proclus, the Neoplatonist 
(410-85), in his Zy'potyposis astronomicarum postttonum (*). The 
Ptolemaic reasoning on the relation between the proximity of 
the sun to the zenith and the change of the seasons, but 
without mention of perigee and apogee, is applied to winter 
and summer by the author of the pseudo-Clementine ecog- 


(4) CLtaupius ProLemMagus, op. cit., 1. 1, 233.1 f., 255. 1 ff.; on the 
accuracy of these computations, see Commentaires de Pappus et de Théo 
Wd’ Alexandrie sur l Alinageste, ed. A. Rome, 3. THBON D'ALEXANDRIE, Com- 
mentaire sur les livres 3 et 4 de l’Almageste (Studi e Testi, 106 [Rome, 
1943]), 879 n.5; K. Manitrius, Plolemdus, Handbuch d. Astronomte, \ (Leip- 
zig, 1912), 428f.; and Part III infra. 

(27) CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUs, op. cit., 3.1, 30. 11 ff. 

(3) CLEOMEDES, op. cit. (p. 389 supra), 54.22 ff: ... ddev xal tottov uev 
év gAaytotm Siéoyetar yoovw [sc. 6 HAtoc], tous dé€ Swdtpousg ev pyxiowm, ev- 
tav0a yev HynAdtatos av, év 5& tH toEdtH mQOGyELdtUTOG, év SE TOIS GAhotC 
avaréyo>o. THERON SMYRNAEUS, op. cit. (p. 387 supra), 157. 2-12, 168. 9 ff, 176. 
8 ff. On Cleomedes and Theon of Smyrna, and their sources, see SARTON, 
op. cit., 1, 211 f., 267f., 271 fF. 

(4) A. RomMgs, op. cit. (in n. 1 supra), 879. 6ff.; Proctus D1iapocHus, 
Hypotyposis astronomicarum posttionum, 3. 64f., 7. 28f., ed. Karl Manitius. 
(Leipzig, 1909), 72. 9-19, 226. 16-24, 287 n. 6. See p. 401 n. 1 infra. 
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nitiones and by one of the anonymous commentators on the 
Phaenomena of Aratus (*), and to summer by Olympiodorus 
(fl. 525), who explains that the sun is hottest when it is near 
the zenith at the time of the summer solstice, in the sign of 


2 


Kagxtvog (Cancer) (*). More detail is given by Basil of Cae- 
sarea in his flomelsca VT tn Hexaemeron and by Psellus 
(fl. 1070) in his Atdacxadta xavtodany (De omntfaria doctrina), 
both of whom state that, when the sun moves north [of the 
celestial equator] and stands overhead it produces summer, 
and that when it moves to the south it produces winter (°). 

Unfortunately, however, not all of the Greeks expressed 
themselves with equal clarity and precision on this subject, 
and some seem to put apogee in the winter and perigee in 
the summer. Even Geminus of Rhodes (fl. 70 B. C.), the 
author of an important astronomical treatise, the Eicaywyn 
sig ta patvopeva (Llementa astronomzae), says that 


the winter solstice comes at the time that the sun is farthest from 
our part of the world, when it stands lowest over the horizon, and 
follows its most southerly course, producing the shortest day and 
the longest night of the year, 


and that the heat of summer is produced by the sun's ap- 
proach ‘towards us’ (*). About two centuries later, the 


(4) MPG, 1, 1393 A; on Aratus, ed. E. MAass, op. cit., 130. 26-131. 1. 

(°) Zn Aristotelts Meteora commentaria, ed. W. Sttve (Berlin, 1900), 
176. 30 ff. 

(2) Bast, MPG, 29, 136 B, cf. 136 A-137B; more briefly in Psellus, 
MPG. 122, 748 D-749 A: aegt pévtor ye Béoous 7] yELLdvOS xal TOV AOLNOV 
MOWV LoTEOV. MS OtTUV EV O HALog PdQELOG Hutv yévyntaL, xul bmeO HxEMaATS xt- 
voito, DEQO0G mMOLET’ OtaV b€ TEOG VOTOV anéADY, yEeLLGva EoydCetar, nal Stav 
pev xuta tov Kowov to Cad.ov yévytat, tonpwegtav movet> Stav S& zat’ &vtixov 
Swatogev’yntur TOV XYAOV, wpetonogav zat tonpeetav abbiuc. Ptolemaic authority 
on the apogee of the sun is cited in pseudo-Psellus: Tot so~wtatov WPehdiot, 
oivtuyud evotvortoy sig Tas Técoaeds patynpatixdc Emtothuac, “Aogubuntixnyy, 
Movotxnv, Cempetotay, xot “Aoteovopiay, ed. ArseNnius, Archbishop of Monem- 
basia (Venice, 1532), on which see G. Sarton, /utroduction, 1, 750. 

(4) Ed. Karl Manirius (Leipzig, 1898), 6. 21 ff.: toomn dé éote yeweoun, 
OTUY O HALOG NOEEWTATO NUdV tig olunoEwWS yEvyTOL zal TUMELVOTUTOS Ho MOdC 
TOV OQiICOVTA xXUL VOTLATUTOV xvx/.OV yEaWpY xal pEyiotny AAODV tTHOv év tH 
EVLLUTO vUxTG TOLYonTUL, ehaytotny dé Hueoav. Ibid., 190. 20f., 23 ff.: xata 
TOY GUVEYYLGHOV TOV 7O0G NuGs Goyetot[Sc. 6 Hhvoc] Nudc Pequatvetv... UGAOV 
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learned Plutarch in a chapter on the Roman preference for 
January as the beginning of the year (under the heading, Avda 
tt tov “lavovdgiov pijva véou étovc Goyiv AauBdvover;) remarks: 


They do best, however, who begin [the year] after the winter 
solstice, when the sun has ceased to move away, and turns about to 
retrace his course towards us. For this beginning of the year is in 
a sense natural to man, since it increases the length of the day for 
us, diminishes that of the night, and brings closer the lord and ruler 
of the whole world of flux (‘). 


A portion of the first sentence of this text is repeated almost 
verbatim by the most celebrated pagans of Byzantium, the 
apostate Emperor Julian (*) (361-3) and the great classicist, 
George Gemistus Pletho (*) (ca. 1355-1452), as well as by 
Pletho’s critic and opponent, Theodore of Gaza (*). 

Not dissimilar are the views of two scholars of the third 
century, Achilles, the grammarian, and Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, the philosopher. The sun is hot at the time of the 
summer solstice (in the sign of Kagxivog — Cancer), Achilles 


GEL “GL LGAAOV ouveyyiCovtos Tod HAtov, enaiodynow ovupfatver tijo Bequaciac 
yiveobar. Cf. 190. 26-192. 9. I omit 6. 10 ff., a parallel passage to 6. 21 ff., 
because of the uncertain state of the text. 

(1) Quaestiones Romanae, 19 (268 D): Govota 6° ob tH UETA TOOMES YELL 
peowds AauBavovtes [sc. Goey}v tov Etouc|, Onynvixa tod wedow BudtCew zE- 
TUVUEVOG O TALOSG EMLOTOEMEL XOL GVAXGLNTEL TAAL TEDG UGS’ ylyvetaL yao 
GVOOWMMOLG TEOMOV TIVA Z~ATA PUVOW, TOV HEV TOD PwWTdS atEOVCU YOdvVOY HLtV, 
pevotoa S& tov tot oxdtous, EyyuTEQM SE MOLOOM TOV xVOELOV xXal HYELOVG THC 
QEVOTIS Ovotas andons. I have adopted the text, but not the translation, of 
F, C. Bassitt, Plutarch’s Moralia, 4 (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 32-4. 

(7) Oratio IV, (156 A), ed. W. C. Wricut, The Works of the E.nperor 
Julian, 1 (N. Y., 1930), 426: édéte 6 Bauordsts “Hivos attic énuvayser 2006 
Huds ageis tijg weonuBelas ta goyuta xai WoneQg EEL vUoouv tov AiyoxéQuta 
xa Was ad tod vdtov mQEdS TOV BOQEGV EQXETML... 

(3) In the twenty-first chapter of his: ) ta&v véuwv ovyyeag, ed. 
C. ALEXANDRE (Paris, 1858), 58.4 ff.: tas HdAlov toomdc... Tag yeipreorvac, 
...OTE TO TAEtOTOV HUGV O NAvog Amoxeymonxnws tis MEdG Hudc abdic Goxetar 
moocddov, on which see my monograph on PLetHo in Dumbarton Oaks , Pa- 
pers, No. 4, now in press. 

(4) De mensibus, 14, MPG, 19, 1200D: ‘“Popaior S€ [sc. deyjv tod 
éviautov] tov “Iavovdevov, (sc. yov] Wo GHO tTEOMMV yELEQUVeY, ...Avixna dy 
Hhtoc, 6 ths yeveoems xvQLOG, TOD TEdcGW iévaL Ayo GvaxdprtEew GoyEtaL Mc 
Huds, wal TOV pEv TOU PwtoG avEEL yedvov, tov SE tod oxdtOVS pELOT. dQdH> 
ovv zai Novpdc aoynv toravtynyv “Pwpatoig tétaye... 
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says, because it is close to us (dte mAnalov tev dv), while 
winter comes (in the sign of Aiyéxeoms - Capricornus) when 
the sun is far away (x606m fev). And Alexander, in com- 
menting upon the MMeteorologica of Aristotle, observes that 
the sun comes close in the summer, and that its proximity 
at that season brings increase to plants, which wither and 
wane when it departs. The same theory (téraxtar 5€ yetuav 
ual Bé00¢ tH AmootdoeL tot HAtov xal tm mAnoidlew Hutv ovvicta- 
ueva) is represented by john Philoponus (fl. 530), another com- 
mentator on the A%eteorologica, although it is hazardous to 
generalize about Philoponus without a careful study of his 
voluminous works (as published in the Commentaria in Arts- 
totelent Gvraeca and elsewhere) ('). Likewise in the same 
vein, Suidas, the lexicographer of the tenth century, maintains 
that the sun is on its way towards us in the spring (*); and 
Eustathius of Thessalonica (fl. 1180), expounding the connect- 
ion of January with janus (ea), explains that January ‘ brings 
back the sun to us from the south, terminates its outward 
course, and in a way ushers in the spring’, with its promise 
of fertility and vegetation, serving thus as a kind of door (°). 


(‘) Achilles, ed. E. Maass, op. cit., 54. 12 ff., 64. 8-23; ALEXANDER, 
In Arvistotelis Meteorologicorum libros commentarium, ed. Michael HaypucK 
(Berlin, 1899), 59, 21 ff.: a> yao toic Caos te xat toig Enypuyous H tod Hhtou 
TEOLpoed aitia aveijoeds TE XAL PELMOEUS (TEOGLWV LEV YAQ GWTHOLUS TE XOL 
avenoews, ANIWV SE WELDOEWMS Te zat POEGS aitLos, MG SiAOV Ex THY ExETEtoOvV’ 
TAUTA YAO MOOGLOVTOS LEV GUTOIS TOU Hhiov aiEetar, amLdvtOS dé PBIver TE zal 
ptetoetat) a> 8 ext tottwv, ottw>o xal Ent THV TOAVYEOVLMTEQEV, HV 1) GVENOLS 
TAELOVL KQOOVH zGL 1] PBiois: Ov yao HR avENnots tooaiitats HAtov me0cddotc, 
TOUTOV “OL TN PELWOLG XaL 1) PUIG tooatode GPoddotg. Ho odv TadTA Oia TV 
Tou HAtov aeoipooay avEetal te zat @Otver, OVTW xUL TA TIS YS VEOH AEG 
tig zQO00ddOU TE TOU HAlov xal aMddov, xUl DAMS TAEE Ti}G ExElvVOU MEQLPOEEC 
Tv te Gxpnv zal tHv aaouxunv AapBaver... Jbid.. 97. 23 ff : peta wev ov 
tootas BEQIVaS “aL xUVOS GvVUTOANY avEdvGLV, OTL TANOLOV MEV OV O HALOG (EotL. 
dé AAyolov ATQEOGLWV TE Taig BEQLVaIc TOONAIG xu xat’? adTas cv) dua THY Eyyu- 
tyta plaver Ejnoatvov tiv yi... OAtyov b6€ arekBovtos obppweteos dy yivetar H 
aw Ggvtov teguotys... JOANNES PHiLoponus, Jn Aristotelis Meteorologicorum 
librum primum conimentarium, ed. Michael Haypucx (Berlin, 1901), 45. 31-3. 

(7?) Lexicon, s. v. €ug, ed. Ada ADLER, 2 (Leipzig, 1931), 188. 16f.: 
...WQU TOD ETOUG ZATA THY TODS HUGS tod HAlov nogQEtay. 

(3) Oouscula, ed. T. L. F. Tare (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1832): 316. 
7 ff.: ceuvuver 5& xa GAAWS TOV xaLooV tTOUTOV exEtvos (sc. 6 "Iavovagtos), OTL 
TEQ E% THV VOTLOV AUTOS NLiv etavayEL TOV HALOV, HAL TiS UAxXEGs ArodyULaGS. 
OTNOUG EAAVAXGUATELV TOLEL, xaL TOS TO EaQ Hutv Ozavolyer. 
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While it would be rash to attempt to make excuses for 
ambiguities or mistakes, it must be said that some of these 
texts deserve careful scrutiny. Even should we grant that 
Plutarch and some, or all, of the others have gone astray in 
this matter, there is good reason to hesitate before convicting 
a professional astronomer like Geminus of the same error. 
First of all, in the medieval Latin version of the Evlementa, 
which seems to have been based upon an intermediary Arabic 
translation, the first of the passages quoted supra (p. 394 n. 4) 
is translated as follows: 


Et conversio hyemalis est, quando sol est in sua ultimiore lon- 
gitudine a sont [the medieval progenitor of our word zenith] capitum 
nostrorum in regione nostra et descendit ad partem orizontis septen- 
trionis et pervenit in magis ultima suarum descensionum meridiona- 
lium et designat in suo cursu orbem in meridie et ponit noctem 
longiorem noctibus anni et diem breviorem diebus anni (‘*). 


To judge from this, Geminus, considering the succession 
of the seasons in terms of the remoteness of the sun from 
our zenith, notes that in winter the sun is farther away from 
our zenith than at any other time. Moreover, he elucidates 
what he means by the sun's being ‘farthest from our part 
of the world’ in winter, when he says: 


Naturally and universally, in any part of the world, one would 
designate as the [apparent diurnal] path of the sun at the summer 
solstice that which comes closest to the region in which he lives. 
Accordingly, for those who live on the equator the [apparent diurnal] 
path of the sun at the summer solstice is the [celestial] equator. 
For that is the one on which the sun arrives at their zenith (*). 


(‘) GEMINUS, op. Cit., 287. 6ff.; see also Manitius’s discussion of the 
versions: ibid., xvu1ii ff., 285. 

(2) Ibid., 58. 8 ff.: @itoet yao Aéyout’ av xat xadodixms MEdG GnacuY TI 
oixovpévynv BEQuvos TEOMLXOG xIxAOG UIGOXELW O EYYLOTU TiC OlxjcEWS UNAEXWV. 
dv’ Hv aitlav toic dno TOV ionpeguvov oixotot [0] BEeQuvocg tTEOMLXOG xUxLOS yt- 
vetar 6 lonwegivoc. tote YaQ GUTOIC xaTd xoEVE HV ylvetuL O Atos. On the 
sun’s being at the zenith over the equator at the equinoxes, see, inter alzos, 
Achilles, ed. E. Maass, op. cit., 67.2 ff. The sun stands at the zenith of 
an observer on the equator twice a year, at what we in northern latitudes 
call the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. At the geographical equatcr, the 
celestial equator (the great circle in which the plane of the earth’s equator 
intersects the celestial sphere) always passes through the observer’s zenith; 
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In other words, by the diurnal path or circle that is closest 
to an observer at any given point Geminus understands that 
on which the observer sees the sun at, or most nearly at, 
his zenith. Conversely, the circle on which the observer sees 
the sun at its greatest elongation from his zenith is the one 
which Geminus would regard as the ‘farthest’ away. To 
the same effect is his discussion of the relative heat of var- 
lous tropical regions, in which he makes it clear that, when 
he writes of the sun’s tarrying over certain parts of the 
world (oixijcets) on their respective summer solstice circles, 
he is thinking of the sun as moving to [or close to] and away 
from the zenith of the observer (éa.povijs pév (od) yivopevis eat 
tod xara xogugmyv onpetov [at the equator), tuyéws 5& anoywoodv- 
tos to HAtov) (°). 

It may be that, despite this, Geminus did confuse angular 
distance from the zenith with linear distance from the earth 
in miles, conceiving proximity to the zenith to be identical 
with closeness to the earth. But such an adverse judgment 
is open to some doubt in view of the fact that authors like 
Cleomedes and Symeon Seth, both of whom, as we have 
already seen (pp. 386 ff. and p. 393 n. 3), were correctly in- 
formed with regard to the position of the sun’s perigee and 
apogee, also write of summer as the time when the sun is 
closest to our part of the world (o¥xnows), and of winter as 
that in which the sun is farthest away (*), although it is 


and on the days of the equinoxes (ca. Mar. 20-21, ca. Sept. 22-23) it is the 
great circle along which is described the sun’s apparent diurnal motion. In 
other words, ‘summer’ on the equator comes at the equinoxes, two times 
a year; and winter likewise comes twice annually, at what are for us in the 
northern hemisphere the summer and winter solstices, the sun being at its 
greatest angular distance from the zenith of an observer on the equator 
ca. June 21-22 and ca. December 21-22. 

(1) GEMINUS, op. cit., 178. 6 ff. 

(?) See p. 388 nn. 2f. supra. CLEOMEDES, op. cit., 48. 16 ff.: teonhv 
ev Veguviyv smovet [sc. 0 NAvoc], Otav Eyytota tig oixynoewSs Hud yevduevos Bo- 
QELWOTUTOV xUxAOV yodYpy... Toomnv Se yetwLeQuvynv motel, Stav NOOOMWTATH TIS 
Oin]|OEWS NUDV YEVOUEVOG ZGL TAELVOTUTOSG WS MEDS TOV OQLCOVTA vOTLMTATOV 
you wy xvxdov... Ibid., 44. 23 ff: émétav 8 &pawdevos tod yetmeguvod mOdc 
pas nmadkw vrooteegy [sc. 6 NHAtoc]... 

NICEPHORUS BLEMMyYDES says (MPG, 142, 1285 As D) that in summer 
the sun is closest to our part of the world (tijc¢ oixjoews Hudv yevopevos 
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certain that, in so doing, they were thinking of the relation 
of the sun to the zenith, and not of the distance of the earth 
from the sun, Indeed, as the megi oixijcewv of Theodosius 
(ca. first century B.C.) and a number of passages in Gemi- 
nus, Ptolemy, the commentators on Aratus, Pachymeres, and 
other writers show, otxnotc is a dermunus technicus for parallel 
of latitude, an equivalent for xAiya and ‘ geographical pos: 
ition’ in general (*), so that references to the sun’s being 
‘closest to our otxnots’ (*) are to be understood as indicating 
the sun’s closest approach to the zenith at our latitude at 
the summer solstice, when the sun is visible above the hor- 
izon longer, and is more conspicuous in the heavens, than 
at any other time. Conversely, in the winter, when the op- 
posite is true, it would be farthest from our zenith and hence 
‘farthest from our oixnois’. 


éyytota) and in winter farthest away (tijs olxjoews HudV ROdOEMTATH yevouE- 
voc), but qualifies these words somewhat in his section on the sun in Kagxivoc 
(Cancer, the sign of the summer solstice), where he may, perhaps, be 
understood as saying that the sun, wiewed vertically (i. e., from the zenith), 
is closest to us in the summer, at the time that it starts out towards 
perigee (MPG, 142, 1316C): xat dta totto xal xata xoguMV OV Hu®v ex tis 
TOU KXOCHOV EYXALGEWS AAL MQOODYELOTEQOS GOQYOpEVOS yiveoDar, xai HU@V eyyv- 
TEOW HATA “HAVETOV, xUL TO DEQudtatov év Cwdtois Eywv éeyyErtovotv, A€éyw 61 
tov Agoyta, pettovwv yivetar xavudatwv aitioc, 7 ote to tnd toc Avdvpouc 
AEQLEVOOTEL TUTUG, Tic olxetacg s@aioas To VNnAdtatov. But the text is am- 
biguous, and we cannot tell what Blemmydes really meant. Note also that in 
his transcription of the passage from Cleomedes on perigee he unaccount- 
ably suppresses what Cleomedes had to say on this subject (cf. MPG, 142, 
1289 B, with CLEOMEDEsS, op. cit., 54. 22 ff. quoted inn. 3, p. 393 supra). 

(4) THEoposius, De habitationibus, ed. Rudolf Fecut (see p. 392 supra), 
14-52, 0.b.: 16. 11 ff., 36.19, 38.35; GEMINUS, op. cit., 42.16, 46. 14f., 56.5, 
68.9f., 76.2, 7-12, 162. 15-164. 8, 168. 21ff., and index s.v.; ProLEMagus, 
op. cit. (p. 391n. 2 supra), 1. 1, 68. 7-9, 261. 10, and passim; E. MAAss, op. 
cit. (p. 390 n. 2 supra), 47. 16 f., 65. 17 ff., 66. 26 ff., 129. 4-6, 317. 1 f.; JOANNES 
Puitoponus, De aeternitate mundi, ed. H. RaBe (Leipzig, 1899), 16. 6 ff. ; 
Ipem, De opificio mundi, ed. W. REICHARDT (Leipzig, 1897). 138. 20 ff.; 
BLemMypEs, MPG, 142, 1253C, 1285 D, 1292 Cff.; PacHymEREs, op. cit., 
330. 26ff., 367. 2ff., 375. 16-19, 378. 5ff., 382. 5-8, 26ff. On xAtua, see ERNST 
HONIGMANN, Die sieben Klimata u. die mOKNEevsg éentonpor (Heidelberg, 1929). 

(2) In view of the astronomical texts discussed supra (Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy, etc.), it is ridiculous to say, as does IMMANUEL HOFFMANN, without 
proof (Die Anschauungen da. Kirchenvater iber Meteorologie [Munich, 1907], 
30 n. 1), that the ancients put aphelion [or, apogee] in the winter. 
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It seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the texts 
which mention the motion of the sun xodc huds and dq’ hpev, 
or towards and away from our part of the world’ () jpe- 
téga oixnots) ('), etc., refer, not to the sun’s passage between 
perigee and apogee, but to its varying angular distance from 
the zenith of the observer, and to its relative prominence in 
the skies at the various seasons of the year. Whether or not 
this reasoning be justified, it must be said that neither Ge- 
minus nor Plutarch nor any of the others who use these 
expressions, with the possible exception of Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis, goes beyond the language of Cleomedes and Symeon 
scrutinized and vindicated above. So far as I can determine, 
none of them says that the sun is farthest away from the 
earth in winter, or closest to the eart# in summer (*). It may 
be objected, of course, that ambiguity is in itself reprehens- 
ible, especially when there is no actual proof that, in adopting 
this terminology, Plutarch and the others were really aware 
of its proper signification and did not erroneously take it in 
the sense of distance in miles between the earth and the 
sun. This is not impossible, although one would then have 
expected the use of the word yi) — xed tiv yijv, an0 tis yiis, 
and the like — in at least one of the texts quoted from this 
group (pp. 394-7). The failure to use yj here may not amount 
to a vindication of these writers, but it does suggest that 
they should not be convicted of error without more incri- 
minating evidence. 


(1) Pp. 386 Il. 388 n. 3, 398 n. 2. Cf. also THEODORETUS, Quaestiones in 
Genesin, 1,15, MPG, 80, 96 AB: ano yao tod tonpueervod ton0v MOOG TA BdQeta 
uetapaivorv, tO Eao smotet [sc. 6 HAtoc]* elta éxeibev Exavimv pEYXOL TOUTMV THV 
Oeav, tHv Beownv uatacxevater toomv, xTA. 

(7) Geminus’s argument that the sun [in its diurnal] course around the 
earth is at all points equidistant from us (op. cit., 176. 10 ff.: ai 8& avatodat 
tov HAtov xat at dvoes yivovtar é% Tov aidéoocg xat elo tov aibéoa, dua mavtos 
tov HAtov toov GréyOVTOS tis yijs), which has nothing to do with perigee and 
apogee, is part of his polemic against the theory of a flat earth, whose 
proponents held that the Ethiopians were burned by the sun because the 
sun, in this view, makes its closest approach to the earth at sunrise and 
sunset. when it was thought to be very near the east and the west, the land 
of sunrise and sunset, the supposed home of the Ethiopians. Cf. CLEomrE- 
DES, op. cit., 120 ff.; BLemmMypEs, MPG, 142, 1253 AB. 
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Astronomical computations and conclusions. 


All of the writers considered above who mention the 
perigee and apogee of the sun put the former in the zodiacal 
sign of Zoxotes (Sagittarius) and the latter in the sign of 
Did)mi (Gemint). Some are more precise and give their 
results in degrees and minutes of arc, as do Ptolemy, Theon 
of Alexandria, and Proclus, all three of whom locate apogee 
in Dedym 5° 30’ (roughly five days after the entrance of the 
sun into this sign) and apogee in 7oxotes 5° 30’ (also ca. five 
days after the entry into the sign). Theon and Proclus derive 
these data from Ptolemy, but exactly the same figures occur 
in Theon of Smyrna (‘), who was dependent upon other 
sources. 

Now Ptolemy’s authority for fixing apogee (and perigee) 
at these points was Hipparchus, whose calculations he claims 
to have verified by independent observations of his own. 
Nevertheless, it has been shown that ca. 191 B. C. apogee 
fell in Gemznz 5° 30’, that by ca. 150 B. C., because of the 
precession of the equinoxes and other factors, it had advanced 
to Gemini 6° 12’, and that in Ptolemy’s day (140 of our era) 
it had reached Gemznz 11°12’. On this account some have 


(1) See pp. 292 f. supra. CLAuDIUS PTOLEMAEUS, op. cit., 1.1, 233. 
8 ff.: to 8 andyetov avtod [sc. tot HAlov] neonyotuEevov tijs BEQuvijs toOOMAC 
{which then, as now, was regarded as occurring when the sun entered 
Cancer| tunpaow xdL'éyyiota. Ibid., 1.1, 255. 19: tod pév meotyetou, tovté- 
ottv tov tot To§dtov pwowedv éL’... tod 5& anoysiou, Tovtéotiv tTHV “ATA TOUS 
AvSvuoug povemv 6A... THEON OF ALEXANDRIA, op. cit., 3. 879. 11 ff.: tO dao- 
YEvOTATOV ONLETOV AEONHYEItAL TOV DEQLVOD TeOmMLxOodD Lotgacs xSL’... tovtéoTIV 
OTL HATA Tis TOV AtdvLwWV EpTtINS xat Nutoelag poleacg minter. Cf. ibid., 
3, 905. 8ff. Theon does not actually give the position of perigee. PRo- 
CLUS, op. cit., 72.12ff.: tO pév anoyetov elvar tod HAtaxod xixAov oLOd@v 
Aisbuov névte xal nowtov EEnxootHv 1, tO Sé nEQiyevov ToEdtov tdv adv. 
THEON SMYRNABEUS, Op. cit., 168. 10 ff.: tO pév amoyerdtatov éxav tnd TO a, 
ec potoav tav Adtuov, 10 5€ TQOoyEeLOtatoV m0 tO y, €’ c’ noteav tov To- 
Edtou (n. b., ibid., 157. 2-9); ¢' here is the editor’s symbol for one half. 

Since the sun moves 360° in a year (tropical year = 3654 5h 48™ 45s, 98), 
it moves through the signs of the zodiac at very nearly one degree a day, 
actually a mean daily motion (in longitude) of 0.° 985647354. 
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argued that Ptolemy could not have checked Hipparchus 
personally, and that he did nothing but copy Hipparchus 
blindly without verification (‘). 

Apologias for Ptolemy are not wanting (*). But, whether 
they are to be credited or not, it is obvious that the later 
writers who repeat these data uncritically can lay no claim 
here to regard as scientific astronomers. They are, in this 
respect, merely literary continuators of an astronomical trad- 
ition, who were satisfied to take their astronomy on faith. 
As the following table shows, the error accumulates so 
rapidly that by the time of Pachymeres, both apogee and 
perigee were more than 30° (i. e., more than a whole zo- 
diacal sign) ahead of the sign in which he had located them. 

This is not to say that Byzantine scholars were wholly 
ignorant of the experimental method. Nicephoras Grego- 
ras (*) did research which led him to anticipate the results 
of the Gregorian reform (1582) of the calendar; and George 
Gemistus Pletho in the fifteenth century made use of con- 
temporary discoveries in his work on the geography of 
Strabo (*). But, generally speaking, it must be confessed 
that Byzantine science was rarely more than a phase of the 
study of the ancient classics, treated as literary texts and 
not as models for independent empirical investigation. 


(1) THeon, ed. A. Rome, 3, 879 n. 5. On the precession of the equi- 
noxes, see George SARTON, op. cit., 1, 367, 403, and index s. v.; PIERRE 
M. M. DuuHenM, Le systéme du monde, 2 (Paris, 1914), 180 ff. 

(?) A. Rome, loc. cit.; Idem, ‘‘ Les observations d’équinoxes et de 
solstices dans le chapitre 1 du livre 3 du Commentaire sur l’Almageste par 
Théon d’Alexandrie ’’, Annales de la Société Scientifique de Bruxelles. Série 1, 
Sciences mathématiques et physiques, 57 (1937), 213-36; 58 (1938), 6-26. 

(3) R. GUILLAND, £ssat sur Nicépbhore Grégoras (Paris, 1926), 282-5. 

(4) See AuBREY Diller, ‘A geographical treatise by PLETHO’, Jsis, 27 
(1937), 441-51, and my forthcoming article, * Pletho, Strabo, and Columbus ’. 
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Table of dates: Julian calendar, Greenwich Civil Time (*). 


1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 
Nan d ‘ 22 © 2 4 © n : : n ae wn vi - 
et True True £2 £5 | SEs B82 2°38 £g% 
approximate | (mean) | (mean) KOT a) 2 525 OS®) CHS] oS 
= . = ae pals Noga _is & = 6's 
date apogee perigee | a5 8 es E | 5 : 2 Ae ae a) 
| 5 3 | S 2 | 
Sa ee eg ape ee ee 
Ptolemy | June | Dec. oglvr.., o| June | Dec. | May | Nov. 
140) | 3¢ 188) 3 10% | May 22 | Nov.°S ae angie gos] 23¢ 30 [208 12 
Theon. Al | June | Dec. June | Dec. | May | Nov. 
(380) | 61 6" 17 May 20) Nov. 20 \614 5a] 908 Be | O14 38 1208 19° 
foe Leen ene : | 
Proclus | June | Dec. |,, | June | Dec. | May | Nov. 
(450) 7 6» 160 218 | May 26 eine 128) 902 58 | 214 1s 20 19° 
Symeon | June | Dec. June | Dec. | May | Nov 
1070) | 138.58 {128 205] May 2! — 16* 8* /15" 188 15¢ 204] 16% & 
ete ! eee 
| 
Pachymeres| June | Dec. May 19|Nov 19 June | Dec. | May | Nov. 


(1300) 14° 2281 oa 134 125) 14¢ 4 


13° nee 15° 


Nov. 
10% 4 


Dec, June | Dec. | May 


June _ Z 
1947 208 6" 92 6 | g* 178| gt 208 


22° 10° 


| 


(1) The dates in the table can be converted to the Gregorian equivalents by 
the addition of 13 days for the twentieth century, 8 for the fourteenth (and for 
March-December, 1300), 6 for the eleventh, and 1 for the fifth and fourth. For the 
second century, the conversion can be made by subtractiug one day from the Julian 
date: see Robert ScHRAM, Kalendariographische u. chronologische Tafeln (leipzig, 
1908), 36 ff. 

The figures in columns 3 and 4 are obtained by adding approximately 5° 30’ (or 
almost five and a half days: see p. 401 n. 1 ad fin.) to the dates listed in columns 7 
and 8. 


Dumbarton Oaks. 
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PLETHO AND STRABO ON THE HABITABILITY 
OF THE TORRID ZONE} 


Soon after his visit to Florence in 1439 Pletho prepared a number of 
excerpts’? from Strabo with the hope of convincing his friends in Italy 
that the geographical system of Strabo, whose Tewypagixa were unknown 
in the Latin-speaking world,? was in many respects superior to Ptolemy’s 
Tewypapixy bexnyynotc, which had been circulating in a Latin translation 
by Jacobus Angelus from the time of its completion ca. 1406.4 But despite 
this enthusiasm, Pletho found several points to criticize in Strabo and drew 
attention to them in a short treatise entitled Avdpdworg éviwv tv odx 
dpdiic Und LtpaBwvosg Acyousvwv, which he wrote to accompany his ex- 
cerpts. It is the second paragraph of this work which I offer here in English 
translation® with commentary, in honor of Professor Franz Délger and 
his many significant contributions to Byzantine and Hellenic studies. 


Furthermore, [Pletho says], Strabo is unjustified in holding that there is a torrid 
zone devoid of human habitation throughout its whole extent, for the entire belt 
between the tropics is known to be inhabited, except for occasional districts here and 
there in every part of this region which are unoccupied because of the lack of water. 
In this zone and even in the sections of the temperate zone bordering upon it, the 
plains® get very little rain, while the mountains have an abundant supply. Consequently, 
the mountains are inhabited and the plains, lacking water, are not, unless they are 
drained by rivers, as in Egypt. Accordingly, the whole tropical zone, as we have 
indicated, is inhabited. Thus, one Ethiopia stretches above Egypt to the Mountain 


1 This is a short section of my doctoral dissertation, Studies in Pletho (Harvard, 
1940). A brief survey of Pletho’s relation to Strabo and to the geographical theory of 
the Renaissance is scheduled to appear in the third volume of the Mélanges Grégoire 
(Brussels, 1951 [?]) under the title, ‘‘Pletho, Strabo and Columbus.” 

2 I owe much to my friend, Professor Aubrey Diller of the University of Indiana, 
who generously sent me a copy of his valuable article, ‘‘A geographical treatise by 
Georgius Gemistus Pletho”’, Isis 27 (1937), 441-451. To Professor Diller belongs the 
credit for first raising the question which forms the subject of this paper. 

3 Details will be found in the article announced in n. 1 supra and in subsequent 
publications. 

4 A. Diller, loc. cit. 451; Joseph Fischer, Claudii Ptolemaei Geographiae Codex 
Urbinas Graecus 82 phototypice depictus. Tomus prodromus, pars prior, commentatio, 
Leiden-Leipzig 1932, 185 ff. 

5 For the original Greek, see A. Diller, loc. cit. 442-443. Diller’s excellent edition 
is derived from Cod. Marcianus graecus 379 and replaces that published by Jo. Adam 
Goez, Anecdota Graeca, Niirnberg 1798, 90-96, which was based upon an inferior Ms. 

6 On Pletho’s own geographical notions, as discussed in the course of this paragraph 
of the Diorthosis, I have written a short paper which I hope to submit for the next 
number of this admirable journal. 
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of the Moon, from which the Nile is fed. (This mountain 1s far south of the equator; 
for the Nile would probably not flood its banks during the course of our summer, 
unless it were then winter in the lands below the equator.) Another Ethiopia, the land 
of the Ethiopians that is called Agisymba, is represented as being even farther south 
than this mountain and lies at the other limit of this zone. Moreover, a part of the 
island of Taprobane is said to extend below the equator. Therefore no part of this 
zone is altogether uninhabited. 


The question of the habitability of the torrid zone (qj dtaxexavpévyn Savy) 
was much discussed by ancient and medieval scholars.1 According to 
Strabo, Poseidonius (ca. 130-50 B.C.) believed that the torrid zone was 
uninhabitable except for the area directly on the equator, which he said 
was habitable.? Cleomedes (ca. second century of our era) was of the 
opinion that no part of the torrid zone could support human life, but Ge- 
minus (ca. 70 B.C.), the author of the Etoaywyn sic tx pawdueva, re- 
pudiated this view, as did the geographer Ptolemy (ca. 140 of our era). 

Diller names? Ptolemy as Pletho’s principal source here, although it is 
not impossible that Pletho was influenced also by Geminus, with whose 
work there is some reason to suppose him to have been acquainted.* The 
crucial problem,® however, is what Strabo thought of the habitability of 
these regions. All of his references to the subject, when properly under- 
stood, show clearly and unequivocally that he believed the torrid zone to 
be uninhabitable.® But some passages’ seem at first glance to support the 
contrary view, and must therefore be carefully examined. In one of these 


1 Texts from Geminus, Cleomedes and Achilles Tatius are quoted by E. Honigmann, 
Die sieben Klimata und die méAetg érlonuot, Heidelberg 1929, 231 f.; and F. Jacoby, 
Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 2. Teil C, Berlin 1926, 172 ff. Cf. Theo- 
dosius, De habitationibus liber, ed. R. Fecht, Abhandlungen d. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, Philolog.-hist. Kl., N. F. 19, 4 (1927), 16, 20ff. See also J. Oliver 
Thomson, A history of ancient geography, London 1948, 117, 154, 163, 214f., 217, 
321-324, 328, 335, 359, 375, 382-384, 390-391; George H. T. Kimble, Geography in 
the Middle Ages, London 1938, 8, 84f., 97f., 144, 209, 213, 219, 229; C. Raymond 
Beazley, The dawn of modern geography, 3 vols., London 1897-1906, passim. 

2 Strabo 2, 2, 2-2, 3, 3; cf. 2,5, 34: ©. 95-97, cf. 132: Jones, vol. 1, 362-374, 
cf. 504; cf. J. O. Thomson, op. cit., 163, 213, 215, 335. E. Honigmann, op. cit., 231; 
maintains that Poseidonius ,,die Frage der Bewohnbarkeit der heiBen Zone offen 
gelassen hat‘‘. Cf. also K. Reinhardt, Poseidonius, Miinchen 1921, 61f. 

3 A. Diller, op. cit., 446-447. 

4 See my Pletho’s calendar and liturgy (Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 4 [Cambridge, 
Mass. 1948]) 193.. 

5 Raised by A. Diller, op. cit., 442, 446. 

* Strabo 2, 1, 13; 2, 2, 2f.; 2, 3, 13 2, 5, 3; 2, 5, 5f.; 2, 5, 14f.; 2, 5, 34f.; 17, 3, 1: 
C. 72, 94f., 96, 111, 112f., 118 ff., 132f., 824f.: Jones, vol. 1, 268-270, 360-366, 
368-370, 424-426, 430-436, 454-460, 504-506; vol. 8, 154-156. 

In all of my references to Strabo, as above, the first figures indicate the conventional 
divisions by book, chapter, and section; then comes the pagination of Casaubon 
(preceded by C.). Jones, followed by the number of the volume and the page, refers 
to the Loeb Library Strabo edited by Professor Horace Leonard Jones (London- 
New York, 1917-1932); a new critical edition is now being prepared by Professor 
Francesco Sbordone of the University of Naples. 

7 Strabo 2, 2, 2; 2, 5,3: C. 94f., 111: Jones, vol. 1, 360ff., 428. 
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Strabo denies that any part of the earth is actually scorched or burned 
(odc” obv Staxexavyevoy ywotov).! But, at this very same point, he unam- 
biguously distinguishes between the habitable temperate zones and the 
zones which are uninhabitable because of heat or cold (ebxpatoug pév odv 
pac Tas oixetodar Suvauevac, cormntoug dE tao KAAac, THY wev did xadue, 
ta dé Ste bdyoc).? Actually he is only refusing to follow Poseidonius in 
taking diaxexavuévy in the literal sense of the word.’ There is a torrid zone 
(7H dtaxexavuuévy Cavy), he says, but no part of the earth is actually consum- 
ed by fire (obt’ obdv dtaxexavuevov ywotoy). 

Confusion has arisen also because of Strabo’s mention of Ethiopia in his 
analysis of the dimensions of the torrid zone and of the area between the 
two tropics of the torrid zone. Summarizing the cosmology of Poseidonius, 
Strabo says: 

By ‘‘torrid”’ is meant the region that is uninhabited on account of heat. 
More than half of the zone between the tropics is not inhabited, as we can 
infer from the Ethiopians who live south of Egypt, if [sc. as we will as- 
sume] each segment cut off by the equator is precisely one half of the 
entire zone [between the two tropics] .. .* 

But this by no means answers or obviates Pletho’s criticism. For 
Strabo’s Ethiopia is in the environs of Meroe,® which he takes to be 11,800 
stadia north of the equator® and 3,000 stadia north of the parallel of the 
Cinnamon-producing country, which lies on the co-ordinate by which he 
marks the northern boundary of the torrid zone and the most southerly 
limit of the inhabited world.’ Strabo was not aware of the existence of the 


1 Strabo 2, 5,3: C. 111: Jones, vol. 1, 428.9f. 

2 Ibid., Jones, vol. 1, 426. 6-8. 

8 Strabo 2, 2, 2: C. 94f.: Jones, vol. 1, 362. 

4 Ibid.: Jones, vol. 1, 362; my translation differs slightly from Jones’s, but the 
final result is the same. 

5 Strabo 1, 2,25: C. 32: Jones, vol. 1, 118, et passim. 

6 Strabo 2, 2,2: C95: Jones, vol. 1, 362-364. Strabo computes the breadth of the 
region between the two tropics (to &uploxiov), from Syene in the north (the border 
line of the summer or northern tropic — north of the equator) to the winter or southern 
tropic — south of the equator, as 33, 600 stadia. This he does on the basis of the following 
calculations: a) Syene south to Meroe — 5,000 stadia; b) Meroe south to the parallel 
of the Cinnamon-producing country — 3,000 stadia; c) parallel of the Cinnamon- 
producing country south to the equator — 8,800 stadia. These 16,800 stadia represent 
one half the width of +d d&uoloxov, for he assumes that the equator cuts the area 
enclosed by the two tropics exactly in half and that the same conditions, both climatic 
and spatial, prevail in both the northern and southern hemispheres. Similarly, he 
arrives at 17,600 stadia for the breadth of the torrid zone, 8,800 north, and 8,800 south, 
of the equator. 

7 Strabo 2, 1, 13: C. 72: Jones, vol. 1, 268, et passim. This 1s what Strabo actually 
says, and in modern drawings of “‘the inhabited world according to Strabo” (see 
frontispiece in Jones’s edition, vol.1; Bunbury, A history of ancient geography 2 
[London 1879], opposite p. 238), Africa is terminated at the parallel of the Regio 
Cinnamomifera and is represented as facing upon the Mare Atlanticum sive 
Exterum sive Oceanus, although Strabo himself speaks of two temperate zones, 
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“second Ethiopia”’ (etépa Aidtorta... “AyiovuBa), located by Pletho, as 
by Ptolemy, south of the Mountain of the Moon, which was likewise 
thought by them to be below the equator.! 

After a careful study of the Tewypaquxa, I have found nothing to in- 
validate or impugn Pletho’s criticism of Strabo’s theory of the uninhabita- 
bility of the torrid zone. Strabo advocated a division of the terrestrial globe 
into five zones: two beneath the poles (the uninhabitable frigid zones), two 
temperate zones — one in the northern hemisphere and one in the southern, 
and the uninhabitable torrid zone, interposed between the two temperate 
zones and deemed to be cut into two equal divisions by the equator.” He 
refused to adopt the two additional narrow zones attributed to Poseidonius, 
who was thought to have conceived of them as lying under, and divided 
in half by, the tropic — one in the northern hemisphere under the northern 
or summer tropic that passed through Syene, and the other situated simi- 
larly in the southern hemisphere under the southern or winter tropic.? At 
one point he seems ready to concede that a narrow belt under the equator 
might be habitable. But he is careful to insist that the entire torrid zone, 
apart from this possible exception, was uninhabitable, and that the ex- 
empted area, itself of very limited compass, constituted a separate in- 
habited realm that did not form a part of our inhabited world: xat yao «i 
OLXNOLLA TAUTA EoTLV, WomEp olovTat tives, idta ye tic oixovpévyn abty éotl, 
Suk pes THS KorxNtov dia xaduae otevyn TeTALEVH, OX ODGA LEPOSG TIS xaD 
Huis oixovuévys.* 


one north of the equator and the other south of it, as well as of northern and southern 
hemispheres (Strabo 2, 2, 2-2, 3, 2; 2, 5, 3-2, 5,7: C. 94-97, 111-114: Jones, vol. 1, 
360-374, 424-440). Thus the modern cartographical sketches fail to give a true 
picture of Strabo’s Africa, but they reflect the fact that Strabo disclaimed positive 
knowledge of the regions below the equator (2, 1, 13; 2, 5, 5; 2, 5, 34; 17, 3,1: C. 72, 
112f., 132, 824f.: Jones, vol. 1, 268f., 432, 502-506; vol. 8, 156, et passim). 

1 4, 8 [9], 3, 5, 6: Claudii Ptolemaei Geographia, ed. C. F. A. Nobbe, Leipzig 1843, 
283f. On Agisymba see J.O. Thomson, op. cit., 266f., 270, 275f., 281, 344f.; and 
R. Hennig, Terrae incognitae 1, Leiden 1936, 348f. As Bunbury points out, op. cit., 
vol. 2, 523 n. 1, Ptolemy speaks of two Agisymbas (1, 8, 5 and 4, 8 [9], 5: cf. 7, 5, 2); 
Pletho had reference to the second one of these, which, like Ptolemy, he placed at 
the southern end of the torrid zone. 

* Strabo 2, 2, 2f.; 2,3, 1f.; cf. 2, 5, 3-7, 37: C. 94-97, cf. 111-114, 132f.: Jones, 
vol. 1, 362-374, cf. 424-440, 508-510. Cf. p. 8 n. 2. 

° Cf. E. Honigmann, op. cit., 26 ff., 231f.; F. Jacoby, loc. cit. (see p. 8 n. 1), 

4 Strabo 2, 5, 34; cf. 2, 3, 2f.: C. 132, cf. 97: Jones, vol.1, 504, cf. 372-374. 
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Pletho, Strabo and Columbus ~ 


I hope to show in the course of this paper that the geogra- 
phical encyclopaedia of Strabo, designated infra as the Geo- 
graphika (yewyeagixd) to distinguish it from Ptolemy’s Cos- 
mographia (yewyeagixn tyyynots), came into prominence when 
it did because of the efforts of George Gemistus Pletho, the 
famous Byzantine humanist, who was almost one hundred 
years old at the time of his death in 1452 (*?). He was a man 
of prodigious learning and considerable versatility, and wrote 
on theology, history, government, philosophy, geometry, rhe- 
toric, poetry, music, grammar, astronomy, and geography. 
Many of his works are in the form of excerpts which he made 
from ancient authors both for his own divertissement and for 
the use of his students (°). 

One of the writers of whom he was especially fond was 
Strabo, the geographer. Pletho filled one hundred and eight 
folia with excerpts from Strabo’s Geographika and added a 
brief critical essay entitled A:deOwotc éviwy tHv odx de0G> bx0 
AtodBwvoc Aeyouevwy (A correction of certain errors made by 
Strabo) (*4). The Excerpts from Strabo and the Diorthosis 


(1) This communication is a brief summary of a chapter taken 
from my doctoral dissertation (Harvard, 1940) ; a much longer version, 
containing many additional details together with full documentation 
and analysis, is now being prepared. 

(2) On the date of Pletho’s death see Martin Jugie, ‘ La date de la 
mort de Gémistos Pléthon, ’ Echos d’Orient, 34 (1935), 160 f.; A. 
Dain, ‘ Sur un manuscrit grec de Salamanque, ’ Emerita, 10 (Madrid, 
1942), 8 ff. 

(3) For the bibliography on Pletho, see my Pletho’s Calendar and 
Liturgy (Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number 4 [Cambridge, Mass., 
1948]), 183 ff., 190 f. 

(4) The latest and best edition of the Greek text is that of Aubrey 
Diller, ‘ A geographical treatise by Georgius Gemistus Pletho, ’ Isis, 
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were both written around 1439, or shortly thereafter, as we 
can tell from a reference in the Diorthosis to Paolo Toscanelli, 
whom Pletho met while he was attending the Council of 
Florence. It is with these two works that I propose to deal 
in this paper. 

The discussion is divided into four sections. First, there 
is a critical analysis of the Excerpts and the Dtorthosis. 
Second, a survey is made of the facts which indicate that 
Pletho was the first to introduce Strabo to Western Europe 
at the end of the Middle Ages. Third, it is demonstrated that 
Pletho’s introduction of Strabo to the West is all the more 
significant when it is recalled that the chief theoretical princi- 
ples and a large number of the geographical co-ordinates 
recorded in Ptolemy’s Cosmographia were available in Latin 
from the middle of the twelfth century, if not before. Fourth, 
it is then concluded that, in calling attention to Strabo, 
Pletho performed a service noteworthy not merely in the 
history of the transmission of an ancient text but also in 
the history of the geographical theory of the renaissance. 


I. — The « Excerpts from Strabo » and the « Diorthosis». 


Of the twenty-nine manuscripts known to me (*) containing 
various portions of the Plethonic Excerpts from Strabo, twenty 
include the Diorthosis and nineteen, Excerpt J. The popularity 
of these two parts of the work is easily explained, for they 


37 (1937), 441-51, which is based upon Codex Marcianus Graecus, 
379. Diller’s text supplants that of I. A. Goxrz, Anecdota Graeca 
(Nuremberg, 1798), 90-96. 

(1) Not having a modern critical text of Strabo, I have had to 
rely upon the edition of Horace L. Jones (Loeb Library, 8 vols., 
1917-32), and those of G. Kramer (3 vols., Berlin, 1844-52) and A. 
Meineke (3 vols., Leipzig, 1852-53). Important work on the text of 
Strabo has been done by Professor Aubrey Diller of the University 
of Indiana, and by Professor Francesco Sbordone of the University 
of Naples, the latter of whom hopes eventually to publish a scientific 
edition of the text. What I know of the Excerpts from Strabo I 
have learned from Kramer’s introduction and the various catalogues 
of manuscripts. 
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both deal with the shape and extent of the inhabited world. 
This is a subject which interested Pletho very much; and he 
often speculates on the habitability of unknown lands lying 
beyond the sea. The other Excerpts from Strabo treat of a 
great variety of subjects, but in the Diorthosis Pletho confines 
his attention almost exclusively to the sections that concern 
mathematical geography and the extent of the oikumene. 

Free use of Pletho’s text of Strabo has been made by various 
editors from Casaubon to Jones. In the absence of a printed 
edition, however, it is impossible to determine whether Ple- 
tho’s emendations of the corrupt Strabonic text are of real 
value and reflect the niceties of textual criticism to be expected 
from one who spoke and wrote virtually pure Attic Greek, 
or whether they merely afford additional examples of the 
looseness and informality characterizing the attitude of re- 
naissance scholars to the texts which they copied and ex- 
cerpted. 

The Diorthosis itself, though very short, is an intensely 
interesting document. Pletho here criticizes the views held 
by Strabo that the Caspian Sea is a gulf of the Ocean, that 
there is a torrid zone which is wholly uninhabitable on account 
of heat, that meridians may be represented satisfactorily on a 
plane surface by straight lines, and that the Nile is the 
boundary between Libya and Asia. He then goes on to 
recount what he had heard from reliable observers about 
the Island of Dateia (Scandinavia) and about the White Sea. 
Next he discusses the easternmost limits of the oikumene and 
expresses belief in the existence of an eastern sea and unknown 
lands east of India. Finally, after raising the question whether 
the Indian Ocean is a land-locked sea or not, he concludes 
with a few words of praise for Strabo, whose authority he 
does not regard as seriously impaired by a few errors. 

A few points in this brief tractate call for attention. At 
first thought, it is strange that Pletho should have been 
ignorant of the voyages of renowned travelers like Marco 
Polo and Odorico da Pordenone. But this apparently singular 
lapse is the less remarkable when one reflects that Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, known during his pontificate (1458-64) 
as Pope Pius II, in the section on Asia in his Historia rerum 
ubique gestarum locorumque descriptio seems to have made 
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no use of the voyages of Marco Polo, despite the fact that 
the papal library had owned a copy of Il Milione at least as 
early as the pontificate of Eugene IV (1431-47) (@). 

As for Pletho’s knowledge of Strabo, it can be shown that 
he had studied Strabo with care and did not limit himself 
altogether to the sections excerpted. In finding fault with 
certain aspects of Strabo, he did not ignore passages in which 
the statements reprehended might have been qualified or 
amended. Six of the ten paragraphs of the Diorthosis contain 
criticisms of Strabo. In regard to at least five of these, 
Pletho’s judgment withstands analysis in every particular. 
Only once does he falter, although the case against him is far 
from clear. But even were we to resolve every question of 
doubt against Pletho and grant him no quarter whatsoever, 
he comes off with an average of 83.3, which, all things consider- 
ed, if not excellent, is more than ordinarily tolerable in an 
age innocent of the printing press and the encyclopaedic 
concordance. 

So much, then, for Pletho’s use of Strabo. But what is to. 
be said about his competence as a geographer ? It is quite true 
that Pletho greatly exaggerated the merits of Strabo, if we 
are to apply the canons evolved in the course of the past five 
hundred years. But we must not make the mistake of judging 
Pletho’s capacity as a critic from the point of view of modern 
geography. We cannot hold a scholar of the early fifteenth 
century to the standards and criteria of geographical research 
which obtain in the twentieth. The truth is that, when 
compared with his contemporaries, Pletho does not fare badly. 
Consider, for example, the world maps of Andreas Walsperger 


(1) Eugene Muntz and Paul Fasre, La bibliothéque du Vatican 
au X V@ siécle (Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
48 [Paris, 1887]), 6, 20; See Alfred Bera, op. cif. (p. 5 infra), 31. 
The Il Milione is not listed among the books owned by Pius II: 
Aeneas Piccolomini,’ De codicibus Pii II et Pii III deque Bibliotheca 
ecclesiae cathedralis Senensis, ’ Bullettino Senese di Storia Patria, 6 
(1899), 483-96 ; Josephus Cugnoni, ‘ Aeneae Silvii Piccolomini Se- 
nensis qui postea fuit Pius II Pont. Max. opera inedita, ’ Atti della 
R. Accademia det Lincei, anno CCLX XX, S. 3a, Memorie della classe 
di Scienze moralt, storiche e filologiche, 8 (Rome, 1882-83), 333 ff. 
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and Fra Mauro, dated in 1448 and 1459 respectively (). In 
spite of some slight use of empirical data based on the voyages 
of de’ Conti to the extreme Orient, they are, from many 
points of view, inferior to Pletho. 

All in all, considering his times, we must admit that Pletho 
had a fair knowledge of geography. Like most of the enlight- 
ened men of the Middle Ages, he knew the world was round, 
and abjured the fanciful geographical conceptions of the 
superstitious. He does not deal in weird monsters like the 
Sciapodes, nor does he harbor any delusions as to the realm 
of the mythical Prester John, whose curious history haunted 
the imaginations of men even later than the fifteenth century. 
On the contrary, he accepts enthusiastically the latest geo- 
graphical information available. And, if he is behind the 
times in some respects, as for example in his ignorance of 
the exploits of Marco Polo, he outstrips the majority of his 
contemporaries in others (with regard to Dateia and Russia, 
concerning the latter of which, as previous investigators have 
failed to realize, he was probably informed by Isidore of 
Kiev, Russian delegate at the Council of Florence, and by 
Isidore’s Russian companions). Moreover, to judge from 
his empirical approach to the authorities upon whom he 
relies, it is clear that, although he knew nothing of Niccolo 
de’ Conti, he would not have taken Pope Pius II’s skeptical 
attitude towards the account of de’ Conti's far eastern 
voyages published by Poggio Bracciolini (*). It might, per- 


(1) G. H. T. Kimsue, Geography in the Middle Ages (London, 
1938), 117-19, 198-200, pl. 12 and 16. 

(2) On Isidore, etc., see Giovanni MErRcaTi, Scritli d’Isidoro, il 
Cardinale Ruteno (Studi e testi, 46 [ Vat. C, 1926]) ; Ludwig MonHLeEr, 
Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist u. Staatsmann, 1 (Pa- 
derborn, 1923), 117 f.; C. F. HEFELE-H. LECLERcQ, Histoire des 
conciles, 7, 2. (Paris, 1916), 1080 f. ; P1IERLING, La Russie et le Saint- 
Siége, 1 (Paris, 1896), 7 ff., 16 ff. ; Henri Vast, Le Cardinal Bessarion 
(1403-72), étude sur la chrétienté et la renaissance vers le milieu du 
X Ve siécle (Paris, 1878), 107. 

On Pius II, see Pii. IJ. Pon. Max. Asiae Europaeque elegantissima 
descriptio, mira festiuttate tum veterum, turn recentium res memoratu 
dignas complectens.... Accessit Henrici Glareani... compendiaria... (Pa- 
ris, 1534), 18 f.; cf. 28 f. See also Alfred BERG, Enea Silvio de’ 
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haps, be too much to conclude that Pletho would not suffer 
in comparison with the leading scientists of his day. But in 
having an open mind, he was already in possession of the 
prime requisite of all scientific research, and could take his 
place with the most fearless and most enterprising intellects 
of the fifteenth century. 


Il. — Pletho’s introduction of Strabo to the West. 


In the Diorthosis, the principal emphasis is on Strabo. 
Indeed, in making the Excerpts from Strabo Pletho was 
undoubtedly seeking to introduce Strabo to a wider public. 
He recognized the merits of Ptolemy, but when confronted 
at the Council of Florence with the new cult of Ptolemy and 
with the humanists’ unawareness of Strabo, he must have 
observed both to himself and to others that he could advance 
the study of geography by bringing forward a few of the 
more interesting sections of Strabo in handy form. For 
Ptolemy, it will be remembered, had been available in the 
Latin translation by Jacobus Angelus (Jacopo d’Angelo da 
Scarperia) dating from 1406; and Ptolemaic maps had been 
used as early as 1427 in a Latin version (). The importance 
of Ptolemy was universally recognized, and the great influence 
which Ptolemy’s Cosmographia was to exert upon the re- 
naissance was already assured. What was necessary, Pletho 
felt, was to rejuvenate Strabo, whose geographical treatise 
had never really been given the attention it deserved, even 
in the lands in which Greek was read and understood. 

It was in pursuit of this purpose, therefore, that Pletho 


Piccolomini (Papst Pius II.) in seiner Bedeutung als Geograph. Ein 
Bettrag zur Geschichte d. Erdkunde im Quattrocento (Halle a. S., 
1901) ; Georg VoictT, Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini, als Papst Pius d. 
Zweite, u. sein Zeitalter, 2 (Berlin, 1862), 336. Cf. Waldemar SEns- 
BURG, Poggio Bracciolini u. Nicold de Conti in threr Bedeutung fiir 
die Geographie des Renaissance-Zeitalters (Vienna, 1906). 

(1) Joseph FiscHErR, Claudii Ptolemaei Geographiae Codex Urbinas 
Graecus 82 phototypice depictus, 1,1 (Leiden-Leipzig, 1932), 183 ff., 
191, 201 ff., 213, 301 ff. ; Fischer’s book, including 3 volumes and a 
large atlas, is the standard work on Ptolemy. 
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composed the Excerpts and the Diorthosis. We may be sure, 
too, that he made the best of his opportunities at Florence to 
initiate the geographers and classicists within his sphere of 
influence into the mysteries of the Strabonic geography. He 
says himself that he met in Florence men like Ugo Benzi and 
the famous Paolo Toscanelli, whose letter to the Portuguese 
canon, Ferndo Martins, and correspondence with Christopher 
Columbus are important literary monuments in the history 
of the discovery of America ('). Nor could he have failed to 
have associated at the same time with Nicholas of Cusa and 
Guarino da Verona, the latter of whom possibly first conceived 
the project (completed in 1458) of translating Strabo into 
Latin as a result of the stimulation and inspiration provided 
by Pletho. 

Pletho would have inevitably pointed out in the course 
of the learned symposia he attended during his residence in 
Florence that Ptolemy, admirable as he was, should be com- 
pared with his predecessor Strabo, whose Geographika sup- 
plemented and complemented Ptolemy’s work on the same 
subject at many points. Among other things, he would 
certainly have observed, as he does in the Duorthosis, that 
Ptolemy’s view of the Indian Ocean as landlocked was open 
to serious question and that Africa, as Strabo taught, was 
probably circumnavigable. This latter fact was of unusual 
significance and may have exerted influence on the great 
African voyages of the Portuguese in the third quarter of 
the fifteenth century. 

We must now inquire into the nature of the evidence for 
the view just asserted, that before Pletho’s sojourn in Italy 
the Latin West had had no previous knowledge of Strabo. 
I have found support for this proposition in three quarters : 
a) in the history of medieval libraries, b) in the history of the 
use of Strabo by Latin writers, and c) in the history of the 
medieval tradition of the text of Strabo. 


(1) Diorthosis, ed. Diller, Isis, 27 (1937), 443, 447 f.; MPG, 160, 
982B. On Toscanelli, see MorIsoN, op. cif. (p. 17 Infra), vol. 1, 45-7, 
56-8, 85-7, 102; ViaNaup, op. cit. (p. 17 infra); Norbert SuMmIEN, 
La correspondance du savant florentin Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli avec 
Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1927). 
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a) MEDIEVAL LIBRARIES. 


It has not been possible to examine all of the many hundreds 
of catalogues now available in print containing lists of books 
found in various medieval collections. But is is clear from 
the standard manuals on the contents of the libraries of the 
Middle Ages and from the very considerable number of 
catalogues of individual medieval libraries which I have con- 
sulted that no manuscript of Strabo found its way to the 
west before the fifteenth century (*). The only exception, 
which is more apparent than real, is that of a Constantinopoli- 
tan palimpsest of the sixth century, which was preserved for 
many years at the library of the monastery at Grottaferrata. 
But this codex cannot be taken as representing a western 
tradition of the text. For, to say nothing of its Constantino- 
politan origin, its entire occidental history is confined to the 
Greek monasteries of Southern Italy and Tusculum. Moreover, 
at some early date in the Middle Ages, the text of Strabo was 
erased and replaced by a Latin version of the Pentateuch (*). 


b) Use oF STRABO BY LATIN WRITERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


In a field so vast, only a few preliminary tests could be 
made at the points which seemed most promising. According- 
ly, a study was undertaken of those authors in whom it was 
thought on a priori grounds (their knowledge of Greek, e. g., 
or their interest in geography, or the encyclopaedic character 


(1) My results are based upon the following works and upon a 
study of a great many of the lists of the contents of medieval libraries 
there cited: Theodor GottTiies, Ueber mittelalterliche Bibliotheken 
(Leipzig, 1890); Gustav Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui 
(Bonn, 1885) ; B. ALTANER, ‘ Griechische codices in abendlindischen 
Bibliotheken des xu. u. xiv. Jahrhunderts,’ BZ, 36 (1936), 32-0 } 
J. S. Beppie, ‘ The ancient classics in the mediaeval libraries, ’ 
Speculum, 5 (1930), 1-20. See also Pearl Kisre, ‘ The intellectual 
interests reflected in the libraries of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, ’ Journal of the history of ideas, 7 (1946), 257-97. 

(2) On this see Wolf Ary, Der Strabon-Palimpsest, Vat. Gr. 2061A 
(Sitzungsberichte d. Heidelberger Ak. d. Wiss., Philos-hist. Kl., 19 
[1928-29]) ; idem, Neue Beitrdge zur Strabon- Ueberlieferung, ibid., 22 
(1931-32), 
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of their work) that a reference to Strabo might possibly be 
expected. 

According to some, Orosius’ geographical introduction to 
the Historiae adversum paganos (ca. 419) shows the influence 
of Strabo, although Strabo is never actually mentioned. But 
there is no evidence whatever that the superficial similarities 
between Strabo and Orosius are not to be explained by the 
use of some other source. Strabo is named thrice in the ninth 
century (?) Latin translation (Solutiones eorum de quibus 
dubitavit Chosroes Persarum Rex) (+) of a lost work written 
in Greek by Priscian Lydus, one of the scholars who fled to 
Persia with Damascius, Simplicius, and others after the clos- 
ing of the Platonic Academy of Athens by Justinian in 529. 
Though none of these three passages (one of which lists Strabo 
among Priscian’s authorities, and the other two of which 
allude to matters of local geography) deals with geography 
in a broad sense, it is conceivable that they may, nevertheless, 
have served to keep the memory of Strabo alive in the later 
Middle Ages. Charles Gidel very guardedly gives the im- 
pression that Strabo is cited in Eriugena’s De divisione na- 
furae ; but I can find no proof of this, and Cappuyns does not 
include Strabo in his careful catalogue of the authors cited 
by Eriugena (°). 

Jordanes (ca. 551), borrowing no doubt from Cassiodorus, 
actually uses Strabo in dealing with some meteorological 
matters. But the references to Strabo in the Memoria Secu- 
lorum of Godfrey of Viterbo (ca. 1185), in the De proprietatibus 


(1) Krste, op. cit., 20. Strabo is not listed by Karl Zangemeister 
in his index scriptorum quibus Orosius usus est: Pauli Orosit Historia- 
rum adversum paganos libri vii, CSEL, 5 (Vienna, 1882). Cf. Frie- 
drich WorkeE, s. v. Orosius, PAULY-Wissowa-KRo.u, Real-Encyclo- 
pddie, 18. 1 (1939), 1185-95 ; D. DETLEFSEN, Ursprung, Einrichtung 
u. Bedeutung d. Erdkarte Agrippas (Quellen u. Forschungen zur alten 
Geschichte u. Geographie, herausg. v. W. Sieglin, Heft 13 [Berlin, 


1906]), 18, 21. Prisciani Lydi quae extant, ed. I. BywaTER (Supple-. 


mentum Aristotelicum, 1, pars 2 [Berlin, 1886]), 42.8 f., 71. 4, 91. 6, 11 ; 
Maieul Capeuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne, sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensée 
(Louvain-Paris, 1933), 148 f. 

(2) GipEL, Nouvelles études sur la littérature grecque moderne (Paris, 
1878), 179 ; CAPPUYNS, op, cil, 
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rerum of Bartholomaeus Anglicus (ca. 1230), and in the 
Imago mundi of Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1420), who merely repro- 
duces Bartholomaeus Anglicus, are unimportant geographi- 
cally and may in point of fact refer, not to Strabo the geo- 
grapher, but to Walafrid Strabo, the grammarian (1). More 
interesting is the indubitable reminiscence of Strabo’s ety- 
mology of the word fdaefagoc that occurs in the first book 
of the Politica of Albertus Magnus (7). But this allusion is 
philological, and was probably derived from a grammar or 
lexicon or some such work ; from the point of view of geo- 
graphy it is devoid of significance. 

Enough has been said to prove that the cosmography of 
Strabo was not known in the West during the Middle Ages. 
The most we can find is a very few miscellaneous scraps of 
unconnected and unsystematic information on small points 
of detail. The main outlines and the general principles of 
geography enunciated by Strabo were wholly and completely 
inaccessible. 


c) THE MEpIevAL TRADITION OF THE TEXT OF STRABO. 


At the outset, it is to be observed that there was no 
translation of Strabo previous to that completed in 1458 by 
Guarino da Verona. The translation by Gregory Tiphernas 
was begun after Guarino’s (°). 


(1) JoRDANEs, Getica, 2, 12, 14, ed. T. Mommsen, Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Auctores Antiquissimi, 5.1 (Berlin, 1882), xxx, 
xL ff., 56. 19-57. 2, 12 (Strabo, 4. 5. 2); Gotifredus Viterbiensis, 
MGH, Scriptores, 22 (Hanover, 1872), 95; Bartholomaeus Anglicus 
(Nuremberg, 1492), Liber 15, c. 112 (De paradiso) ; Edmond Buron, 
ed., Ymago mundi de Pierre d’Ailly... texte latin et traduction fran- 
¢aise des quatres traités cosmographiques de d’Ailly et des notes mar- 
ginales de Christophe Colomb, 2 (Paris, 1930), 458 ff. and n. 342. 
Christopher Columbus found the passage from Bartholomaeus in 
Pierre d’AILiy, loc. cit., and paraphrases it in the journal of his 
Third Voyage (August 11, 1498), Raccolta (p. 14 infra), 37.20 ff. 

(2) Politica, ed. A. Borgnet, B. Alberti Magni opera omnia, 8 
(Paris, 1891), 10 2; Strabo, 14.2.28. I owe this reference to Professor F. 
Edward Cranz of Connecticut College. 

(3) Remigio SABBADINI, ‘ La traduzione guariniana di Strabone, ’ 
Il libro e la stampa, N. S. 3 (1909), 5-16 : Tiphernas, who translated 
only Books 11-17, did not collaborate with Guarino, and finished his 
translation in 1456. Cf. R. Sabbadini, ed. Epistolario di Guarino Ve- 
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The facts concerning the principal Ms. can be summarized 
as follows (7): 


1) None of the eight codices of Strabo which were transcrib- 
ed between the tenth and the fourteenth centuries had any 
occidental circulation whatsoever before the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. 


2) Three codices of Strabo had been imported from Greece 
during the first third of the fifteenth century, two by Giovanni 
Aurispa, and one by Francesco Filelfo (2). But they were 
bought in large lots together with a number of other classical 
texts, not separately for their own sakes, and none of them 
had borne progeny even as late as ca. 1459, the date of the 
first Greek manuscript of Strabo copied in the West that 
was not definitely related to Pletho’s Excerpts and their 
earliest descendants. 


3) None of the Greek manuscripts transcribed in the West 
can be dated before 1439; and a number of manuscripts 
exhibit a type of text that reproduces peculiarities found 
only in Pletho’s Excerpts. These codices, therefore, may be 
regarded as part of the result of the impetus given Strabonic 
studies by Pletho and by Guarino’s Latin translation. 

On the basis of this evidence, we can only conclude that 


ronese raccolto, ordinato, illustrato, 3 (R. Deputazione di Storia 
Patria, Miscellanea di Storia Veneta, Serie III, vol. 14 [1919]), 483-7. 

(1) The manuscripts are for the most part those listed by the 
various editors in their editions. See also the valuable articles of 
Aubrey DILLER, ‘ Codex B of Strabo, ’ American Journal of Philology, 
56(1935), 97-102 ; ‘The Vatopedi manuscript of Ptolemy and Strabo,’ 
ibid., 58 (1937), 174-84. I hope, with the aid of Professors Diller and 
Sbordone (see p. 2 supra), to base my final results upon a complete 
list of the extant manuscripts. At present, of course, the conclusions 
here summarized are of a tentative nature. 


(2) See Remigio SABBADINI, Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ 


secoli XIV e XV, (Florence, 1905), 46 ff.; idem, ed.,.Carteggio di 
Giovanni Aurispa (Fonti per la Storia d’Italia, 70, [Rome, 1931]), 
ix, xv ff., 10 ff., 13.4 f. and n. 2, 73. 5-12, 97. 19-24, 127 n. 43; P. A. 
REVILLA, Catdlogo de los cédices griegos de la Biblioteca de El Escorial, 
1 (Madrid, 1936), 471 ff. ; Aristide CALDERINI, ‘ Ricerche intorno alla 
biblioteca e alla culturagreca di Francesco Filelfo, ’ Studi italiani di 
filologia classica, 20 (1913), 393-7. 
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the Geographika of Strabo as such was not available in the 
Latin West until soon after 1439, when a demand aruse for 
reproductions of the Greek text. As we have seen, this new 
interest in Strabo is directly associated with Pletho and his 
zeal in persuading his friends to make a study of the Geo- 
graphika., 


III. — Knowledge of Ptolemy in the West. 


It is usually maintained that the geography of Ptolemy 
was unknown in the West during the Middle Ages. This is 
quite true of the strictly cartographical sections of the treatise, 
that is to say, of the maps and the formulation of the funda- 
mentals of map projection set forth in the first book. But 
in other respects, it can be shown, the Cosmographia could 
claim some medieval circulation. An outline of Ptolemy’s 
chief theoretical principles and a not inconsiderable part of 
his tables of latitude and longitude, often with marked im- 
provements and rectifications, were accessible to all who 
cared to use them. This is not to say that Ptolemy’s theories 
and figures were widely or correctly adopted for geographical 
purposes. But they were available, and could have formed 
the basis for plotting a fairly adequate map, in spite of the 
fact that the Arabic and Latin versions are often inconsistent 
in their use of Ptolemaic data (?). 

Among the Latins who were acquainted with Ptolemy’s 
geography in one form or another were Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, Martianus Capella, Priscian Lydus (in the Latin version), 
Cassiodorus, Jordanes, Eriugena, Alfred the Great, and Adam 
of Bremen. In addition, there is a record in the twelfth 
century of a request for a copy of Ptolomaeum de cosmogra- 


(1) See Dana B. Durann, The Vienna-Klosterneuburg map corpus 
of the fifteenth century (Leiden, 1939), a book of great value, the 
publication of which has been delayed by the war ; John K. Wricur, 
The geographical lore of the time of the Crusades (N. Y., 1925) ; George 
SaRTON, Jntroduction to the history of science, 3 vols. in 5 (Baltimore, 
1927-48) ; J. H. KRAMERS, S. v. Djughrafiya, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Supplement (Leiden-London, 1934-6), 61-73, 
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phia (‘). The texts cited in the previous note show in varying 
degree that the tradition of Ptolemy’s geography had not 
altogether perished in the West. But the greater part of what 
was known of Ptolemy in the Occident during the Middle 
Ages was derived from Arabic cosmographical and astrono- 
mical texts based upon Ptolemy, and made available in Latin 
by the translations of Gerard of Cremona, Plato of Tivoli, 
Robert of Chester, John of Seville, and John of Hollywood. 
Strabo, however, was not known by the Arabs, nor was any 
use made of his Geographika by Syriac writers. 


IV. — Strabo and the Renaissance. 


Pletho’s judgment in preferring Strabo to Ptolemy was 
vindicated during the course of the renaissance. Strabo even 
beat Polemy to press and went through three editions (1469- 
73) before the appearance of the first printed version of 
Ptolemy in 1475 (*). Pius II definitely rejected the Ptolemaic 
conception of Africa in favor of the Strabonic (°) ; and, some- 


(1) Martianus CaeELLa, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, ed. 
A. Dicks (Leipzig, 1925), Sec. 610, p. 301. 2-16, cf. Sec. 813, p. 430.5, 
on which cf. ProLemy, Geographia, ed. C.F.A. Nobbe,1 (Leipzig, 1843), 
Liber 1, c. 3, 7, and 11 ; Priscianus Lypus, Solutiones eorum de quibus 
dubitavit Chosroes Persarum Rex, ed. cit. (p. 9 supra), 42. 11 f.; 
Cassiodort Senatoris institutiones, ed. R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford, 1937), 
66. 22 ff., cf. 184, 192; JorRDANEsS, Gelica, 3, 16-19, ed. cit. (p. 10 
supra), 57. 17-58. 16; ERiucena, De divisione naturae (MPL, 122, 
719A), ed. C. B. Schliiter (Minster, 1838), 279 (from Martianus Ca- 
PELLA, loc.cif. ; M. CAPPUYNS, op. cil. [p. 9 supra], 213, 215); G. BEc- 
KER, Catalogi bibliothecarum, 228, n°111,1(12thc.). C. R. BEAZLEY, 
Dawn. of modern geography, 2 (London, 1901), 523, claims that Alfred 
the Great and Adam of Bremen had some acquaintance with Ptolemy. 
For Ammianus Marcellinus’ knowledge of Ptolemy, see FISCHER, 
op. cit. (p. 6, n. 1 supra), 483 ff. 

On the Arab use of Ptolemy’s Cosmographia and on the transmis- 
sion of Ptolemaic materials to the Latin West, chiefly in the form 
of astronomical tables containing Ptolemaic geographical data, see 
previous note. 

(2) Arnold C. Kuzss, ‘ Incunabula scientifica et medica, ’ Osiris, 
A (1938), 265 f., 311. 

(3) Pii. II. Pont. (p. 5, n. 2 supra), pp. 6, 10 f. 
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what before, Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1420) had asserted, against 
what he took to be the view of Ptolemy, that perhaps as 
little as one seventh of the world is covered with water, not 
so much as three fourths or five sixths (1). Christopher 
Columbus followed d’Ailly enthusiastically on this point and 
regarded Bartholomew Diaz’s accomplishment (1488) in roun- 
ding the Cape of Good Hope as involving a repudiation of the 
Ptolemaic description of the limits of the inhabited world (°). 

Columbus cites Strabo in support of a belief in the existence 
of other and as yet unknown inhabitable lands, and frequently 
refers to his name in commenting upon Pius II’s Historia 
rerum ubique gestarum locorumque descriptio (*). But the 
clearest and most definite statement of the use Columbus made 
of Strabo is recorded in the biography of Columbus by his 
son Fernando. According to Fernando, Strabo was one of 
the chief authorities for the cosmography of Columbus. There 
were, he tells us, two principal lines of documentary evidence 
which led his father to believe that he could reach the Indies 


(1) Ymago mundi, ed. Buron, 1, 206 ff. 

Note, however, that in the Cosmographia Ptolemy makes no 
statement on the percentage of the surface of the earth covered by 
water. The passages on this subject attacked by d’Ailly and Colum- 
bus are cited from other writings of Ptolemy. On medieval theories 
concerning the relative proportion of water and dry land, something, 
but not very much, is to be found in Arnold Nor.inp, Das Problem 
des gegenseitigen Verhdltnisses von Land u. Wasser u. seine Behand- 
lungen im Mittelalter (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. 1, 
Bd. 14, Nr. 12 [Lund, 1918]). 

(2) Ymago mundi, ed. Buron, 1, 206 ff. ; Cesare DE LoOLLIs, Scrittt 
di Cristoforo Colombo ( Raccolta di documenti e studi pubblicati dalla 
R. Commissione Colombiana pel quarto centenario della scoperta dell’ 
America, Parte 1, vol. 2 [Rome, 1894]), 376 f.; cf. 38. 30 ff., 39.4 ff. 
Columbus’ annotation is one of the many (898 on the Ymago mundt, 
861 on Pius II’s Historia rerum ubique gestarum locorumque descrip- 
tio, 366 on Marco Polo, 24 on the elder Pliny’s Naturalis historia, 
and 437 on Plutarch’s Vifae) that he wrote in the margins of his 
favorite books. All of these marginalia have been-published by DE 
LOLLIs, op. cif. Cf. Buron, loc. cit., 27. 

(3) Ed. Caddeo, 1, 96 (see following note) ; Raccolta (see previous 
note), Parte'1, vol. 2, 291 n. 5, 292 n. 11, 306 n. 144, 307 nn. 150 f., 
308 n. 162, 309 n. 173, 310 n. 184, 313 n. 216, 316 n. 258, 324 n. 
348, 328 n. 395, 332 n. 441, 336 n. 490, 345 n. 623, 360 n. 816. 
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by a new route. The first gave assurance that the sea to be 
crossed was not inordinately wide, the second that it was 
possible to reach the East by sailing due West. The quota- 
tions from Strabo on both of these points are unambiguous 
and were, therefore, highly esteemed by Columbus. 

Strabo is first mentioned by Fernando in a chapter entitled 
La principal cagione che mosse 1 Ammiraglio a credere dt poter 
discoprir dette Indie, to illuminate the discussion of the distance 
between the Azores and India: 


Alla qual ragione s’aggiunge quel che dice Strabone nel xv 
libro della sua Cosmografia, niuno esser giunto con esercito 
al fine Orientale dell’ India: il quale Ctesia scrive esser tanto 
grande, quanto tutta l’altra parte dell’ Asia; e Onesicrito 
afferma esser la terza parte della sfera ; e Nearco aver quattro 
mesi di cammino per pianura (°*). 


The passage of Strabo Fernando had in mind here attributes 
a great eastward extension to India (*). This was a matter 
of the highest significance for the Admiral. Indeed, it was 
his confidence in the projection of India into the east (and 
the consequent diminution of the distance to be traversed by 
sea from the western terminus of ferra firma) that gave 
Columbus courage to undertake his hazardous enterprise into 
the unknown. 

Strabo is named again in the seventh chapter (La seconda 
causa che mosse l Ammiraglio a scoprire le Indie), along with 
Aristotle, Seneca, Marco Polo, and others, as one who main- 
tained that it was possible to sail from Africa and Spain to 
the Eastern terminus of India, and that the unknown ocean 
was not of great extent : 


che dal fine occidentale dell’ Africa e della Spagna potrebbe 
navigarsi per l’Occidente al fine orientale dell’ India; e che 
non era gran mare quello che in mezzo giaceva. 


(1) Le Historie della vita e dei fatti di Cristoforo Colombo per D. 
Fernando Colombo, suo figlio, ed. Rinaldo Caddeo, 1 (Viaggi e scoperte 
di navigatori ed esploratori italiani, 11 [Milan, 1930]), 41 ff. The only 
witness to the no longer extant Spanish text of Fernando Coldn is the 
Italian translation by Alfonso Ulloa (Venice, 1571). 

(2) 1.4.6; 15. 1. 5 £., 10-12 (Casaubon, pp. 64 f., 686 f., 688-90). 
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Appeal is made to both the first and the second Books of 
Strabo’s Geographia : 


E Strabone nel primo libro della sua Cosmografia dice, 
che l’Oceano circonda tutta la terra: e che all’ Oriente bagna 
India, e nell’ Occidente la Spagna e la Mauritania: e che, 
se la grandezza dell’ Atlantico non impedisse, si potrebbe 
navigare dall’ uno all’ altro luogo per uno istesso parallelo. 
E il medesimo torna a dire nel secondo libro (*). 


The first ) of these contains Strabo’s summary of the 
section in which Eratosthenes discusses the great extension 
of the inhabitable world longitudinally (.e., from east to 
west) and expresses the opinion that the inhabited world 


forms a complete circle, itself meeting itself; so that, if the 
immensity of the Atlantic Ocean did not prevent, we could 
sail from Iberia to India along one and the same parallel 
over the remainder of the circle. 


Strabo quibbles over details but adds: 


It is possible that in the same temperate zone (sc. which 
weinhabit) there are actually two inhabited worlds, or even 
more, and particularly in the proximity of the parallel through 
Athens in the region of the Atlantic Ocean. 


The second (°) is equally striking. There Strabo remarks that 
Poseidonius did well to quote Plato’s statement that there 
was a possibility that the island of Atlantis had once actually 
existed. He then goes on to say: 


And he (sc. Poseidonius) suspects that the length of the 


(1) Op. cit., 47, 50; n. b. Caddeo’s analysis of the sources. 
Christopher Columbus’ use of Strabo is attested also by Fray Bartolo- 
mé de Las Casas, who, like Fernando Colén, had had access to the 
Admiral’s log-book, letters, and papers, and made use of them in his 
Historia de las Indias (Madrid, 1875, the editio princeps; a new 
critical text is now being prepared by Dr. Lewis Hanke, Chief of the 
Hispanic Division of the Library of Congress, and Professor Agustin 
Millares Carlo of the Colegio de México). Las Casas refers to Colum- 
bus’s use of Strabo in Book 1, c. 5, vol. 1, 55 ff. 

(2) Strabo, 1. 4. 6 (Casaubon, pp. 64 f.); here and infra I have 
used the translation of Horace L. Jones with a few minor variations. 

(3) Strabo, 2. 3. 6 (Casaubon, p. 102). 
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inhabited world, being about seventy thousand stadia, is half 
of the entire circle on which it has been taken, so that, says 
he, if you sail from the west in a straight course you will 
reach India within the seventy thousand stadia. 


None of these texts is quoted in the works of the other 
authors studied and annotated by Christopher Columbus (}), 
who must, therefore, have found them in the Geographika of 
Strabo itself. At this point mention should be made of the 
view of Henry Vignaud that all the cosmographical knowledge 
and ancient lore displayed by Columbus in his writings and 
recapitulated by his son and others were manufactured post 
eventum. Vignaud contends that when Columbus set out in 
1492 he had no intention of sailing to India. He was only 
following the course, the secret of which had been bequeathed 
to him by an « unknown pilot.» All the learned apparatus, 
Vignaud argues, — the Strabo, the Imago Mundi of Pierre 
d’Ailly and the rest, — were fabricated by Columbus after 
his return from the first voyage in order to avoid recording 
his debt to the « unknown pilot » and so as to create the 
impression that his expedition across the Atlantic was the 
logical conclusion of long and arduous research in both theore- 
tical cosmography and practical navigation (7). But the mass 
of evidence admirably summarized by Professor Samuel E. 
Morison in his important book on Columbus (°), a great 
thesaurus of Columbian learning, renders Vignaud’s hypothesis 
untenable. 

Of course, it is possible that Columbus may have laid his 
plans for an Atlantic crossing before reading Strabo, for he 
was a man of action and leaned heavily upon actual nautical 
experience. Nevertheless, the texts from Strabo offered him 
not only confirmation and support to strenghten his own 


(1) On Columbus’s postille, seé p. 14, tin. 2 f. supra. — 

(2) Henry Vienaup, Histoire critique de la grande entreprise de 
Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1911), espec. 1, 211-50, 347 f. ; 2, 481-97 ; 
Ipem, Toscanelli and Columbus. The letter and chart of Toscanelli on 
the route to the Indies by way of the west (London, 1902), 99 ff., 267 ff. 

(3) Admiral of the Ocean Sea, a life of Christopher Columbus, 2 vols. 
(Boston, 1942). In the longer version ot this article, which I am 
now preparing, I hope to include a detailed criticism of Vignaud, 
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resolution and purpose but also a welcome learned authority 
to flaunt before the pedants appointed to scrutinize and 
report upon the feasibility of his scheme. 

In conclusion, therefore, although no one would venture 
to credit Pletho with a share in the actual discovery of 
America, we must recognize that, in interesting the scholars 
of the West in the Geographika of Strabo, he made an impor- 
tant contribution to the development of the geographical 
theory of the renaissance, which reached itssupreme fulfilment 
in the great achievement of Columbus. 


Dumbarton Qaks, 
Harvard University. 
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Andrew ,Archbishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia (563-614):V 18,26 
Anselm of Havelberg:XII 176f. 
Anthony IV, Patriarch of Cple. (1389- 
1390,1391-97):V 36 
Anthrépotokos:VI 121 
antidosis ton ididmaton,see commun- 
icatio idiomatum 
Antioch: VI 121 
-Council of (324 or 325) :I 432; 
VII 141f. 
Antiochus Epiphanes:1I 434;V 22 
Anulinus,proconsul of Africa:II 19, 
29,33 ,37 
aperigraphos:III 203f.;see uncircum- 
scribable godhead 
aphélion:XV passim 
Aphraates:V 20 
Aphrodisias:XV 395f. 
Apollinarian formula: VI 120,121 
Apollinaris (and Apollinarians) : 
I 424;VII 126,133;XII 156,158; 
XIV 46 
Apollo:II 40 
Apollonius of Tyana:I 448 
Apostolic Constitutions: XI 157 
Arabs:V 17;VIII 13,28f. 
Aratus:XV 394 
Arch of Constantine,see Constantine, 
Arch of 
Archangel Gabriel :III 205 
archontes:III 185,191 
Ardaburius:III 194 
Arethas of Caesarea:V 18,26,31 
Ariadne,widow of Zeno:III 195,196 
Arian:III 193 
Aristippus ,Henricus:XII 138,171n.30 
Aristotle: XII 134,138,142,143,171f. 
n.31,174n.42;XIV passim;XV 396 
Arius: VII 126,144ff.;XIV 46 
Arno of Reichesberg: XII 162 
Artavasdus :IX 29 
Artemius (Emp.Anastasius II,713-15): 
VIII 28-30 
Asaph:!I 427 
ascensio: XII 143 
Aspar:III 193-96 
assumptus homo:VI 129;VII 137,155, 
158-60;XII 157 
"Assyrian writings":V 15 


Asterius of Amaseia:XI 156 
Astyages:I 441 
Athanasianum:VII 126 


Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria (328- 


373) :1 446;VI 135;VII 126f.,143- 
151,158f.;X 183;XI 154;XII 155, 
158 

Athena:I 435,437 

Athens:XII 135;XVII 16 

Atlantic Ocean:XVII 16 

atonement:I 447 

atreptos ,atreptotés,atrepsia:VII 125, 
129 ,145f.,148f.,152,155 

Augustine:V 33;XII 152-54 ,161 

Autolycus,mathematician (4th century 
B.C.):XV 391 

Autpertus,Ambrosius:V 25,27,28 

Axum:XIII 75,78n.10 

Azores:XVII 15 


Babylonia:V 20,22 

Babylonian captivity :I 434 

baptism:I 440 

Bari:IV 11;XII 131 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus:XVII 10 

Basil of Caesarea (d.379):VII 151; 
X 182;XI 154,157,158;XII 138, 
139,149;XV 390,394ff.passim 

Basil of Seleuceia:XI 157,158 

Basil I,Emp. (867-86) :III 199,204 

Basil I Dimitrevich,Grand Duke of 
Moscow (1389-1425) :V 36 

Basilica:V 16 

Bazaar of Heracleides:VI 120,130 

Benedict II,Pope (684-85) :VIII 32 

Benedict VIII,Pope (1012-24) :XII 140 

Benzi,Ugo: XVII 7 

Berengaudus:V 28 

Bernard of Clairvaux:XII 139,173 
n.39 

Bessarion (d.1472):XII 149 

Bithynia:II 32 

Blachernae,Mary,Church of:X 178 

Blera:IX 19 

Bostra:V 31 

Breviarium:VIII 6 

Bronze Gate,of the Imperial Palace: 
VII 11,41 

Burgundio of Pisa:XII 138,150,151, 
172n.35 

Busalgus:III 190 


Caesarea (in Cappadocia):V 18 
Caesarea Philippi:I 430 
Calabria: VIII 38,39;IX passim 


campiductor III 190 


Campus Neronis:VIII 33 
Cancer,sign of :XV 394,395 


canons:IV 2 
Cape of Good Hope:XVII 14 
capitation tax:IX 17 
Cappadocian Fathers:VI 126 
Cappella Palatina: XII 136 
Caspian Sea:XVII 3 
Cedrenus: III 194;VIII 35;I1X 20 
Cefalu: XII 136 
Celer:III 184,185,189 
Celsus:I 422,449 
Cerbanus of Hungary:XII 138,150,151, 
173n.39 
Ceres:II 40 
Cesenate :IX 19 
Chalcedon,Council of (451) :IV 4; 
VI 119,120,123f. ,135,137,139; 
VII 137;XII 147,158,162,186n.138 
Chalcedonians:IV 10 
Charlemagne:V 27,28 
Charles Martel:IX 20 
Chazars:V 16f. 
Christ:I 428;III 204 
-advent of :V 23 
-as king:V 31 
- attitude towards death:I 446 
- consubstantial with God the Father: 
VITT 150f.,157 
-"created": VII 145 
-eternal and of the same essence as 
the Father: VII 146ff.,149f.,153f. 
-God first,then man:VII 147,158 
-~humanity:VII 147f. 
-"hypostatic union" of God and man 
in: XII 159 
-kingdom of:V 18 
- second advent of :V 21,22,25 
-two natures in:VI 131 
- union of the two natures in: VI 133 
-unity of :VI 133 
-will of :VI 133f. 
Christogram :IIa 2f.;III 189 
Christology :IV 3;VI & VII passim; 
XI 160;XII 156,162;XIV 47 
Christotokos:VI 121 


Chronicon Paschale:IV 6 


Chronique de Séert: XIII 76 
Cibyrrhaeot theme:IX 17 
circumcision:I 432 
circumscribable:III 204;X 185,188 
Clysma:XIII 75,79n.20 

Clement of Alexandria:XII 183n.104 
Cleomedes:XV 386ff.,389ff.;XVI 8 
Codex Iustinianus:I 433;IV 3,5;V 16 
Codex Theodosianus:I 423 

Codinus ,pseudo- :III 200 


Coislinianus Graecus 79: III 206 
Collectio Avellana:V 16 


Colombo,Fernando: XVII 14-16 


aga 


Columbus,Christopher:XVII passim 
communicatio idiomatum:IV 7;VI 122, 
130,131,135;VII 136,155 
condiciones :II 33 
Confessio rectae fidei of Justinian: 
VII 129 
Conon: VIII 17 
Consistorium:III 184 
Constans II,Emp. (641-68) :VIII 28 
Constantia, daughter of Constantine 
the Great:Ila 3f. 
Constantia,sister of Constantine the 
Great:X 183;XI 154 
Constantine (Cyril) :V 11-38 passim 
Constantine,Arch of:II 15,38-41; 
IIa 6 
Constantine I,Emp. (306-37) :I 423; 
II passim;lIIla passim;V 12,30 
Constantine V,Emp.(741-75) :IX 29; 
X 177,187 
Constantine VI,Emp. (780-97) :IX 23, 
24,27 
Constantine VII,Emp.(913-59) :III 184, 
189 ,192,197,199,205;V 34;VIII 23 
Constantine IX ,Emp. (1042-55): 
III 197 
Constantinople: XII 135 
~Arab siege of (717-18) :VIII 13,28f. 
-First Oecumenical Council (381): 
VII 127 and passim 
~Second Oecumenical Council (553): 
IV 4;VII 127 and passim 
Constantinus the defensor:IX 29 
Constantius II,Emp. (337-61) :Ila 3-5 
Constantius Gallus,Caesar (351-54): 
Ila 3f. 
constitutio:II 30 
Contra errores Graecorum:XII 131 
Corinth: XII 135 
coronation:III 184,193,199-205 
corporations :II 37 
Cosmas Indicopleustes:V 23,24,32f.; 
VII 156;XIII & XIV passim 
Cosmas (usurper,728):VIII 30 
cosmology: XIV 38f.,47,50 
Council of 787,see Nicaea,Second 
Council 
Council of 754:X 177;XI passim 
Council of 815 (Hagia Sophia) :XI 
passim 
Council of 869:IX 26 
Creed of 325:VI 131,138;VII 131, 
140f.,143,149,152f.;XII 147,162 
Creed of 381:VI 138;VII 140;XII 140, 
147,162,186n.139 
Creed of 433:VI 139 
Creed of 451:IV 2,3;VI 124,128,133, 
138;VII 125;XII 186n.138 


Creeds:VII 132 

Crete:IX 22,25,31 
crucifixion:I 442,445 ,447 
Crusades: XII 135,167 


cubicularii:III 186 


Cyclades: VIII 25,30 

Cyril of Alexandria:I 439;IV 5,8;VI 
passim; VII 132,137,152-60;X 185; 
XII 139,148,158,161,173f.n.40, 
185n.129 

-Second letter to Nestorius: VI 119, 
137 

- Third letter to Nestorius:IV 3; 
VI 119,123 

Cyril of Jerusalem:Ila 5 

Cyrillianism:IV 6 

Cyrus:lIV 9 


Dateia (Scandinavia) :XVII 3,5 

decreverat: VIII 23 

defensor ecclesiae: VIII 37,38;IX 29 

Definition (Horos) of 754:X 178 

Deir-Eyub:V 31 

demoniac spirits:I 427,428 

descensio:XII 143 

Diaz ,Bartholomew: XVII 14 

Didymi (Gemini,sign of):XV 386ff. 

Didymus the Blind: VII 152 

Digest:II 31 

Diogenes Laertius:XII 138;XIV 44 

Dionysius, pseudo- :XII 134,137,139, 
153 ,173n.38 

Diorthosis:XVI 7 

divinitas:II 40 

Dominate :II 31 

Domitian, Emp. (81-96) :I 448 

dyophysitism:IV 5;VI passim 


Earth:XV passim 

Eberhard of Bamberg: XII 134 

eclipses:XIII 78n.10 

ecliptic: XV 387,388 

Ecloga:III 198 

Edict of 311 (of Sardica) :II 29,34-37; 
Ila 1,7 

Edict of 313:II & Ila passim 

Edict of 551:IV 11 

edictum:II 28 

Egypt: XVI 7,9 

Egyptians: XIII 75 

Eisagoge:I 421 

‘elect of God':III 195 

Elijah:III 304 

Elim:XIII 77 

Ephesus ,Council of (431) :IV 4;VI 
120,123,137 

Ephraem Syrus:V 21,22 

Epiphanius of Constantia (Salamis): 


VII 141,151;XI 154,156,157,158; 
XII 148 
Epiphanius,Patriarch of Cple. (520- 
536) :IV 6-8 
Epiphanius,deacon in 787:X 178 
equator: XV 391ff. passim: XVI 9 
Eratosthenes: XVII 16 
eschatology:I 442 
essentia:XII 165 see substantia,usia 
eternity of the cosmos:XIV 48 
Ethiopia:XVI 7-10 
Etna:XII 138 
eucharist:I 440;VII 136f.;X 188; 
XII 147 
~only true image:X 180 
Euclid: XII 138 
Eugenius,Admiral of Sicily: XII 138, 
172 n.32 
Euphemius,Archbishop of Cple. (490- 
496) :III 195 
Eusebius of Caesarea:I! 424 ,433;II 
passim;IIa passim;V 12,13,20, 
30;X 183;XI 154;XII 134 
Eustathius of Thessalonike:XV 396 
Eutyches:XII 147 
Eutychius,last Exarch of Ravenna: 
VIII 31-34 ;1X 18,28 
excubitores: III 186 
Exhilaratus ,Roman Duke: VIII 30; 
IX 28 
Exultet rolls of South Italy: XII 136 
Ezra:! 434 


Felix of Aptungi:II 36 

Ferrara-Florence, Council of: 
XII 164 

Filelfo ,Francesco:XVII 11 

Filioque: XII 140-149 

fingers of God:I 435ff. ,437 

five zones: XVI 10 

flat earth: XIV 39 

Florence: XVI 7 

-Council of :XVII 2,5,6 

forgiveness:I 429 

"form of a servant": VII 147 

four beasts:V 22 

"fourth member of the Trinity": 
xX 188 

Frankfurt,Council of (794):IK 23 

Frechulf of Lisieux:V 27,28 

freedom of the will: VI 134;VII 
144-46 


Gabriel,archangel:III 205 

Gaius:II 31 

Galen:XII 138 

Galerius,Emp. (305-11) :II 24,29, 
33-37 ;IIa 1,5,7 


Galilee:I 427 
Gemini (zodiacal sign) :XV 386ff. 
Geminus:XV 390ff.;XVI 8 
Geoponica:XII 138 
George of Antioch: XII 135 
George of Cyprus:X 177 
George Monachus: VIII 16,35;1X 20 
George the Presbyter :IX 28 
Gerhoh of Reichersberg: XII 134 
Germanos,Patriarch of Cple.(715- 
730): VIII passim;IX 16;X 177 
Germany:XII 169n.26 
Gilbert de la Porré:XII 155 
Glycas, Michael: VIII 35 
Gnostic: VI 140 
God,as creator:I 444 
-~as king:V 31 
- became man:XII 160 
-"elect of":III 195 
-the Father:III 203 
-fingers of:I 435ff. ,437 
- monarchy of:I 434 
Gospel, postponement of:I 437 
Greece:V 2l 
Gregory,Bishop of Neocaesarea: 
xX 178 
Gregory of Nazianzus:III 204;V 14f., 
16;VII 131f.;X 182;XI 154,156, 
157;XII 138 
Gregory of Nyssa:I 447;XI 157;XII 
137,139 
Gregory I,Pope (590-604) :VIII 38 
Gregory II,Pope (715-31):VIII & IX 
passim 
Gregory III,Pope (731-41):VIII 38; 
IX 18~20,28 
Grosseteste,see Robert Grosseteste 
Grottaferrata:XVII 8 
Guarino da Verona: XVII 7,10,11 


Hadrian,Emp. (117-38) :I 436 

Hadrian (son of Duke Exhilaratus): 
VIII 30;IX 28 

Hadrian I,Pope (772-95) :1X 23-27 

Harpagus:!I 441 

Hauran (Deir-Eyub):V 31 

Haymo of Halberstadt:V 28 

Helladikoi: VIII 30 

Hellas and Cyclades,theme of:VIII 25 


Henotikon:IV 5;VII 155 


Heracleides: VI 120 

Hereford: XII 132 

Hermannus Contractus (of Reichenau): 
VIII 13 

Hero of Alexandria:XII 138;XIV 43 


heteros kai heteros:VI 129 


Hiereia:X 177;XI 160 
Hierocles:I 424 


Hilduin:XII 137 

Hipparchus:XV 391ff. 

Hippocrates: XII 138 

Hippolytus:V 19 

HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS, legend on 
coins:IIla 2-4 

Holy Spirit:I 431;X 179,184;XII 140, 
157;XII 131,140 

Homer:!I 443 

homo assumptus,see assumptus homo 

homo-usios: VII 132,143,157; XII 155 
160;see Christ 

Hormisdas III,Pope (514-23) :III 188; 
IV 10,11 

Horta:IX 19 

Hugh of Fouilloy:XII 133 

Hugo Eterianus:XII 138,140-49,172 
n.36 

human nature of Christ: VI 134,137- 
140;VII 146,147 

Humbert,Cardinal:XII 131 

Hypatius of Ephesus: VI 123 

hypogeios:XV passim 

hypostasis:VI 124,125,133,139; VII 
136ff.,157;X 179,181,185,188; 
XII 133,134 ,140,152-55 ,159-61 

hypostatic union: VI 127,133;XII 159, 
185n.129 


’ 


Iberia: XVII 16 

iconoclasm: III 203f.;VII,IX,X & 
XI passim 

icons: III 204;IX 17 

idolatry:X 180,188 

idols:X 181 

- meat offered to:I 432 

Ignatius,Patriarch of Cple. (847-58, 
867-77):V 37 

Illyricum: VIII 39;IX passim 

images:I 435,436ff.; VIII ,IX,X & XI 
passim 

immortality :I 444 

impassibility: VI 136ff.,139;VII 130 

impassible:IV 8 

imperium Christi:V 33 

incarnation:! 442;VII 136;X 180; 
XII 139 

India:XVII 3,15 

Indian Ocean: XVII 3,7 

Ingentius:II 36 

instinctu divinitatis:II 14-15,41 

Institutes of Gaius and Justinian:II 31 

Irenaeus:V 19;VI 140 

Irene,Empress (797-802):V 26;IX 23, 
24,27 

Isidore of Kiev: XVII 5 

Italy ,and Byzantium:XII 167-69 n.26 

iussio: VIII 7,21-24,39 


-5. 


Jacobus Angelus:XVI 7 

James of Venice:XII 138 

Jerome:! 423 ,424;V20,32,33 

Jewish law:I 433 

Jews:V 17,18:X 181 

Joachim of Fiore: XII 175 n.42 

Johannes Raptista Panetius:XII 150 

John Chrysostom:!I 439;V 20,32,33; 
X 182;XI 154,156,157,158, XII 134 

John of Antioch: VI 139 

John of Cornwall:X II 159 

John of Damascus: V 16;X 177, 
187; XII 134,138 ,149-63 ,166; 
XV 390,391 

John of Salisbury:XII 134,139 

John Philoponus: XIV 36,42,43, 
45ff.,48,49;XV 396 

John Scotus Erigena: XII 134,137,153 

John II, Pope (532-35):IV 8,9,10; 
V 16 

John VIII, Pope (872-82): IX 27 

Jordanes:XVII 9 

Judas:I 427 

Julian II, Emp. (361-63): I 449;XV_ 395 

Jupiter :II 40 

Justin I, Emp. (518-27): III 184-88 

JustinII, Emp. (565-78) :III 198 

Justin, Pseudo:I 443 ,444 

Justinian I, Emp. (527-65) :IV 1-ll; 
V 16;VII passim; XIV 35 

Justinianism:IV 5 

Justinian II, Emp. (685-95 ,705-11): 
VIII 22 


keleusis: VIII 21,22 
kenosis :VI 136 
Kingdom of Christ: V 18 
Kiranides: XII 138 
kubukleisios:X 178 


labara:III 189f. 
Lactantius:II passim;Ila 1,2,5,6 
Last judgement:I 442;V 21,22,25 
latreia :III 204 
Leo Tuscus: XII 138,172n.36 
Leo I, Emp. (457-74) :III 189-95 
Leo I, Pope (440-61):VI 135;XII 160 
Leo III, Emp. (717-41) :III 198; 

VIII & IX passim 
Leo IV, Emp.(775-80) :X 178,187 
Leo V, Emp. (813-20) :XI 156 
Leo VI, Emp. (886-912) :III 199 
Leontius :XI 157,158 
lex generalis:II 30,31 
Liber (Bacchus): II 40 
Liber Pontificalis: VIII passim; 

IX 17,18,19,28 
Licinius, Emp. (308-24) :II passim; 


Abe 


Ila 1,5,6;X 183 
Liturgy of Saint Mark: XIII 76 
Liutprand: VII 31,32,33,34;IX 19,28 
Logos:!] 442;V 30;VI 135,136,137, 
138,139 ; VII 125,130,131,155; 
X 185;XI 155,157 
Lombards: VIII 26ff.,31,32;1X 18,29 
Lucifer:X 178 
Lucius III, Pope (1181-85) :XII 141 


Macarius:I 421-50 passim 

Malalas, John:III 187,192 

mandatum:II 28,30 

Manes :IX 17,22 

Manichaeans:XIV 46 

Mansur:X 187 

Manuel I, Emp. (1143-80) :XII 141 

Manuel II, Emp. (1391-1425) :XII 136 

Manzikert:XII 165n.2 

Mar Aba (Patricius):V 23;VII 156; 
XIII 76;XIV 44,45,46 

Marcellinus Comes: III 187,192 

Marcian, Emp. (450-57): HII 189,193; 
XIV 46 

Marius Victorinus:XII 137 

Martel, Charles:IX 20 

Martial, magistros:III 189 

Martin I, Pope (649-55) :VIII 28 

Martins, Fernao:XVII 7 

Martorana:XII 136 

Mary, (Theotokos) :I 436;III 204; 
IV 5;V 22;VI 121,140;VIII 5; 
X 181,185;XII 157 

St. Mary Blachernae, Church of: 
xX 178 

Mary Magdalene:I 448 

Mauro, Fra:XVII 5 

Mauropus, John (Euchaita) :III 199 

Maxentius, Emp.(306-12):II 21,23,33; 
IIa 2,4 

Maximus the Confessor: XII 134,137, 
139 ,173n.39 

Media:V 22 

Menas, friend of Cosmas Indico— 
pleustes:XIII 75 

Mercury: II 40 

Meroe:XVI 9 

Messiah: V 24 

Methodius:V 11-38 passim 

Methodius of Olympus:I 424 

Methodius of Patara:V 19 

Methodius, Pseudo:I 442 

mia physis tu theu logu sesar- 
koméné:VI 120,121;XII 158 

Micah:V 32 

Michael III, Emp. (842-67) :V 34, 
VIII 38;1X 17,25 

Michael the Syrian: VIII 15 


Michael IV, Emp. (1034-41) :III 197 

Michael V Calaphates, Emp. (1041-42): 
III 197 

Michael VI, Emp.(1056-57) :III 198, 
199 

Michael VII Parapinakes, Emp. 
(1071-78) :III] 206 

Milan:II 18 

Minerva:I 435 

monarchy of God:!I 434 

monasteries, Basilian:XII 136 

monks, Scythian:IV 5 

monophysites:IV 8;X 178,188; 
XII 160;XIV 48,50 

Monreale:XII 136 

Mont Ste. Geneviéve :XII 132 

Moravia:V 34 

Moses:I 434 

Moses of Bergamo: XII 138 

mountain of the moon:XVI 7f. 

mountains:I 438;XVI 7 


Nabuchodonosor (Nebuchadnezzar): 
V 17,20,23,28,31 

Naissus:lla 4 

Nazarius:II 39 

Nemesius:XII 138 

Neo-Chalcedonianism:IV 4 

Nestor:I 444 

Nestorian:IV 8;X 188;XII 160; 
XIII 177 

Nestorius: VI passim; VII 130ff.,156; 
X 178;XII 147 

Nicaea (first oecumenical council): 
see "Creed of 325" 

Nicaea, second council of (787): 
II 204;VIII 22;1X 23,24 ,27; 
X 178;XI 153 

Nicephorus Gregoras:XV 402 

Nicephorus Callistus:III 192 

Nicephorus (son of Artavasdus): 
IX 29-30 

Nicephorus III Botaneiates, Emp. 
(1078-81) :III 206 

Nicephorus, Patriarch of Cple. 
(806-15): VIII 6,10,11,25,28; 
X 177;XI 160 

Nicephorus Blemmydes:XV 389ff. 
passim ,398ff.passim 

Nicetas of Byzantium: XII 143,145 

Nicetas Choniates:XII 135 

Nicetas, Archbishop of Nicomedia: 
XII 142 

Nicetas of Nicomedia:XII 144,146 

Nicholas of Cusa:XVII 7 

Nicholas, Bishop of Methone 
(d.1165) :XII 143,144,146,176n.52 


Nicholas I, Pope (858-67) :IX 17,23, 


25,26 
Nile: VI 127;XIII 76;XVI 8;XVII 3 
Nilos Doxopatres:IX 21 
Ninfa:IX 29 
Norma:IX 29 
Normans :XII 131,135,136 
Notitia Basilii: IX 19,20,26 
Notker Balbulus:V 28 


Old Testament:I 433ff. 

Olympiodorus:XI 158;XV 394 

Olympius:III 190 

omnipotence:! 444ff. 

Origen:I 422 ,433;V 19,33;VI 121; 
XII 134,139,173n.38 

ousia, see usia 


Pachymeres: XII 182ff.n.104;XV 386, 


389ff.passim. 
pagan:X 181;XIV 38,40 
pagan sacrifices:I 432,433 ,435 
Palermo:XII 136 
Pamphilus, friend of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes:XIII 76 
panegyrists:II 39-41 
papal patrimonies:VIII 38;1X 17,18 
papal state: VIII 40 
Pastillas of Perga:X 177 
Patricius, see Mar Aba 


“75 


Paul, exarch of Ravenna: VIII 25,27,30; 


IX 28 

Paul the deacon: VIII 6,11,12,13,14, 
15,18 

Paul of Samosata:VI 125 

Paulus patricius: VIII 24 

Pentapolis: VIII 27 

perihelion:XV passim 

peri tu kenu:XIV 37 

Persia: V 21,22 

persona: XII 154,165 

Perusa:IX 19 

Petasius, usurper calling himself 
Tiberius: VIII 33;1X 18 

Peter, pro-Byzantine Italian general 
(ca.727) :1X 28 

Peter and Paul:I 429-433 


Peter the Lombard: XII 134,140,149-63 


Peter of Poitiers: XII 140,154 

Peter Patricius:III 184 

petra:I 430 

pharaoh: XIII 75 

Philo: XII 183n.104 

Philo, bishop of Carpasia in Cyprus 
ca.400:XIV 47 

Philogonius: VII 141 

Philoponius, see John Philoponus 

Photius, patriarch of Cple. (858-67, 


877-86): V 18,37,38;XIlI 143 


physis:VI 120,125,126,130,140; 

VII 136ff. ,157 
Pierre d'Ailly: XVII 10,14 
Pilate:I 448 
Pius II, Pope (1458-64) :XVII 3,13,14 
placuisse nobis:II 28,31 
Plato: XII 138,142,174n.41 and 42 
Pletho, George Gemistus:XII 164; 

XV,XVI,& XVII passim 

-Diorthosis:XVII 2 
Plotinus:I 423;XI 142 
Plutarch:XV 395ff.passim 
Plutarch, pseudo-:XIV 44;XV 390 
Poitiers: VIII 28,29 
Polimartium:IX 19 
Polychronius:V 22 
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